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TRANSLATORS’ PREFACE. 





The ‘Principles of Greek Etymology’ by Professor 
Georg Curtius of Leipzig needs no introduction to those 
English readers who are interested in classical studies. 
We may therefore limit ourselves to one or two words 
on the principles which have guided us in- the task of 
translation. Our object has been to render our version, 
even in minor points, as faithful a reproduction of the 
original, as was possible. Should a second edition be 
called for, it might probably be well to make some 
alterations to adapt the work the better to the use of 
English students. The references to German books and 
periodicals might be largely curtailed; and in many cases 
the substance of the passage referred to might be inwoven 
with the text. But it was felt that a work, which had so 
repeatedly and so recently passed under the revision of its 
author, had a claim to appear, once at any rate, in an 
English dress without omissions or additions. In a very 
few instances we have ventured to add within square 
brackets illustrations, mainly derived from Old English or 
dialectic forms, which may naturally have escaped the com- 
prehensive survey of the author: but in most cases we 
have abstained from such additions, even where the possible 
interest for English students made them very tempting. 

Where it was possible, we have endeavoured to refer 
to English translations of German works: but unfortunately 
this did not seem advisable in the case of one or two of 
the books to which reference is frequent. The English 
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translation of Bopp’s Comparative Grammar was made from 
the first edition of the original, and has not been brought 
up to the standard of the largely improved second edition, 
to which Professor Curtius refers, although it has passed 
through three editions in this country. We believe however 
that there will rarely be any difficulty in finding at any 
rate Bopp’s πρῶται φροντίδες on the matter under discussion 
from the excellent index to the English translation. In the 
case of Buttmann’s Lexilogus a similar difficulty arose from 
the number of English editions through which it has passed, 
differing in pagination, though not in any other material 
respect. As the articles are in the translation arranged © 
alphabetically, it was judged best here also to leave the 
references of the original unaltered. The English trans- 
lation of a portion of Schleicher’s Compendium appeared 
too recently, and is still too incomplete, to enable us to 
refer to it with advantage. In referring to passages in 
the book itself, we have used the pagination of the ori- 
ginal, printed in the margin here. This was necessary in 
the case of the numerous forward references: and it seemed 
better to follow a uniform practice throughout. 

With regard to the translation itself, we have not 
hesitated to aim at fidelity rather than elegance. Much 
difficulty has been presented by the frequent recurrence. of 
technical terms, like what Mr. Peile so justly calls the 
untranslateable Sprachgefuhl, for which there are as yet no 
recognized English equivalents. We have not found it 
possible to preserve a uniform consistency in rendering 
these, but have rather endeavoured to bring out the force 
in which they are used- in various passages, by various 
renderings. If some of these appear unusual to English 
ears, we must plead that the originals must have been 
equally strange to the German language at the time of 
their introduction. 

We owe our best thanks to the Leipzig publishers who 
kindly supplied us with the sheets of the fourth edition 
as it passed through the press; to Dr. Herman Hager of 
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Manchester, a pupil of Professor Curtius, whose familiarity 
with his teachers language and ready command of ap- 
propriate English have often been of service to us; and 
above all to Professor Curtius himself, for much per- 
sonal kindness, as well as for the ready sanction which he 
gave to the present translation. 

The publication of the present volume has been de- 
layed much longer than was anticipated by a variety of 
unforeseen hindrances. It is hoped that the second volume 
will follow at an interval much shorter than that which 
has separated the appearance of this volume from its first 
announcement. This will contain full and complete indices 
to the entire work. 


Owens COLLEGE, Manchester, March 1875. 
A. 5. W. 
E. B. E. 
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ΑΥΤΉΘΒ 5 PREFACE. 


Ta ascertain what results have been clearly established 
by the science of Comparative Philology bearing on Greek 
Etymology, apart from airy surmisings and absurd methods 
of investigation, has appeared to me for several reasons 
a useful undertaking. The Science of Language presents 
no subject so tempting, none that so invites to unwearying 
research, as the unsurpassable language of the Greeks, 
which has developed so richly and characteristically from 
its primitive foundation: but, to avoid error in the research, 
there is need for constant converse with that familiar 
knowledge of the Greek language and its records, which, 
inherited from Antiquity and the object of close and care- 
ful study in our own century, we call in Germany by the 
special name of Philology. On the other hand Classical 
Philology, with the wider range which it has now won 
for itself, asks a thousand questions about the descent and 
original meaning of Greek words, and at the same time 
about the history of the ideas and conceptions which they 
present, questions which can only be answered outside its 
own province, by the science of Comparative Philology. 
The more lively the activity now reigning in the last-named 
science, the more attention there is paid by Classical Philo- 
logy on its side to the information to be gained from this 
science, so much the greater will be the advantage to be 
obtained by promoting a profitable commerce between the 
two movements in this. very province. 

Without doubt this is a difficult undertaking. Com- 
parative Philologers have been called not without a sneer 
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‘Circumnavigators of the World’, a title which they might 
be content to accept, were it not unseemly to call by 
the name of ‘world’ that Indo-Germanic realm with which 
we have here to do, and which is after all so very small 
a part of the region of human speech. But who is to 
restrict exploration to familiar coasting-voyages? Even 
here there is most certainly no lack of danger. It is on 
the rocks and shallows near the land that most ships are 
wrecked, while itis only on the high seas that navigation 
has reached its fuller development. 

But the bolder the course, the more do we need points 
of view to guide us. Therefore I have thought it needful 
above all things in attempting what I have, to subject the 
first principles and the methods of Comparative Etymology 
in its application to the Greek language, to a searching 
discussion. Not that I intended to exhaust the subject 
systematically, once for all, but, adjusting myself to the . 
present attitude of the study, to handle a series of questions 
of fandamental importance, and by so doing to establish 
a fixed standard of procedure for the treatment of details 
which is to follow. These are the ends served by the 
First Book of this work. 

Next I took as my task the synoptical enumeration 
of those Greek words and families of words for which un- 
doubted affinities could be found in the kindred languages, 
along with the words so related. If I have erred in Judging 
of the connexion of words, I believe it has been on the 
side of caution. Adherimg firmly to the principle, that it 
is better to forbear to connect what may be unrelated, 
than to connect it too hastily, and that a limited number 
of sure comparisons has far more value than an abundance 
of uncertain conjectures, I have not shrunk from repeated 
scratiny im each single instance. My matter however fell 
naturally into two parts. Since every trustworthy inquiry 
must start with the sound rather than the sense, a division 
naturally resulted between the regular or constant substi- 
tution of sounds and that which is irregular or sporadic. 
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Accordingly the Second Book treats of Regular Substitution 
of Sounds. Its form is that of an index arranged pho- 
netically. 

In the treatment of the several families of words 
I have endeavoured to state the facts of the case as clearly, 
and at the same time as concisely as possible. I have 
therefore given in all cases none but the most important 
members, though I did not like to omit the translation even 
of the Greek words. By its addition many readers are 
saved the trouble of searching for rare words in the dict- 
ionary, and even when the words are common, the trans- 
lation of them has been a short and concise means of calling 
attention not only to the prominent meaning, but also to 
‘noteworthy coincidences and differences in the other lang- 
uages, and this practice has for consistency’s sake been 
maintained even in the absence of such special reasons. 
I think that a hint here and there which may possibly be 
superfluous does less harm in these inquiries than that 
doctum stlentium which gives rise to many misconceptions, 
especially as this book may chance to be used by some who 
are not so well versed in Greek as classical scholars are, 
though perhaps all the more at home in other languages. 

In the search for the Greek words which belong to 
the same group I have derived much assistance from Niz’s 
small ‘Etymologisches Worterbuch’ (second edition, by 
I. Bekker, Berlin 1821). In this insignificant little book, 
which has received too little attention, there is more etymo- 
logical insight than in all our dictionaries, excellent though 
they are in other respects. Of Greek grammarians and 
lexicographers I have most frequently referred to Hesychius 
who gives us much that is remarkable. I have however 
carefully avoided indulging in guesses at isolated etymo- 
logical puzzles, and have only noticed proper names by 
the way. 

In giving the words from the other languages I have 
bestowed great care on the accuracy of their appended 
translations. Hence I have generally followed my author- 
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ities in using the language by means of which the meaning 
is established. In the case of the Church-Slavonic and 
Gothic words I have often added the Greek word to which 
they both serve as a translation. This not unfrequently 
makes analogies still more striking. 

To each group of connected words I have added a short 
commentary; and in so doing 1 have thought it necessary 
in the first place to give the history of each etymology 
more fully than has been done hitherto. The literature 
of etymology has often been unduly neglected. The sanctity 
of intellectual property, and the continuity so desireable 
in scientific investigation, both demand, I think, greater care 
in this direction. Accordingly, though I cannot vouch for 
absolute completeness, and have omitted to notice attempts 
which are clearly fantastic and unmethodical — and of 
these there are too many even in our days — I have 
faithfully recorded the contributions of my predecessors. 
Still it is only the more important literature of the Com- 
parative Study of Languages that is systematically noticed, 
while etymologies of the ald sort are only mentioned oc- 
casionally, whenever they give occasion for decided ap- 
proval or condemnation, or acquire importance from the 
names of their authors, e.g. Buttmann, Lobeck or Doeder- 
lein. These references to other authors are as a rule fol- 
lowed by short notes of agreement or criticism, or expla- 
nation and extension. The compressed brevity of these 
remarks im the style of critical notes may find an excuse 
in my desire to confine the work within reasonable limits. 
Whoever takes the trouble to read these brief notes will 
perceive from them that the results given in the text have 
often been arrived at after much painstaking. deliberation, 
and will acquit me at all events of having chosen them 
thoughtlessly. I hope too that by giving the grounds of 
my comparisons I shall facilitate the refutation of my 
errors, and at the same time raise the discussion of the 
more difficult questions; and there are very many cases in 
which fuller discussion is needed. 


The annexed tables (pp. 155—159) of the regular sub- 
stitution of sounds and ‘the transcription of several alpha- 
bets are intended to enable any one who desires to enter 
on these questions, to use and test this book. It is to be 
hoped then that it will not be laid aside with the often 
pleaded remark ‘I know no Sanskrit’. A knowledge of 
this or of any other of the kindred languages, except the two 
classic ones, is by no means necessary to the formation 
of a judgment on the subjects here discussed. Whoever will 
believe me that the Indian, Slavonic, or Lithuanian words 
quoted are given conscientiously, in form and meaning, is 
perfectly able to judge of the soundness of each comparison. 
And such a readiness to accept much on trust is im other 
branches of philology as necessary as it is safe. If we 
credit the epigraphist with correctness in copying an’ in- 
scription, the editor of a text with the accuracy of his 
various readings, if we accept the measurements and de- 
scriptions of the topographer, linguistic scholars can in 
their turn demand that their statements shall not be 
discredited without good reason. Error is inevitable in all 
circumstances, and therefore even statements of fact need 
constant revision. But division of labour and attention to 
tbe discoveries and diligent compilations of others can 
never be dispensed with. It is easy to plead ‘I do not 
understand the subject’, but this plea can give no one the 
right of ignoring our labour. 

The Third Book, which is devoted to the sporadic 
substitution of sounds, since it treats of rarer phonetic 
changes, assumes naturally more the character and style 
of an investigation. I felt myself more bound here not 
only to state my own views, but to explain my reasons 
more fully. 1 have endeavoured to discharge this duty 
more especially with respect to that part of this book 
which deals with the transformations of the 7 in Greek, 
because I have ventured to propose on this subject several 
explanations in many respects novel. I am well aware 
that in these difficult investigations, I have been treading 
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more frequently on dangerous ground. On the main point 
however I have held firmly for many years to my view 
of the relation of the letter d to 7, and in spite of several 
attacks, and repeated and conscientious examination, it re- 
mains substantially the same. I hope that by its means 
I have thrown light on many difficult questions connected 
with the formation of words which are of importance not 
only for linguistic study im general, but for the elucidation 
of the Greek language in particular. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


eee In this edition the quotations, especially from 
Pott, Corssen, and Fick, have been adjusted to the latest 
editions of their works, and the Petersburg Dictionary has 
been used as far as it has appeared. For the Zend words 
M. Abel Hovelacque of Paris has had the great kindness 
to send me a list of corrections, which I have used grate- 
fully. The vowels of the Teutonic words are given with 
greater accuracy owing entirely to the kind assistance of 
Prof. Dr. Sievers of Jena. For much information with 
regard to the Slavonic words I have to thank Herr Director 
Vaniéek of Trebitsch in Moravia, who at my request has 
undertaken the correction of the proof sheets and the pre- 
paration of an Eranian and a Slavo-Lithuanian index, 
and has also been so kind as to subject the other indices 
to a careful examination. There are therefore now indices 
for all the languages of which I have treated. I have also 
incorporated matter which I have collected from time to 
time since the appearance of the third edition, and cancelled 
in some instances views which I have since abandoned. 

I had always regarded it as an essential defect of my 
work that the Keltic languages had not been considered 
by me along with the rest of the Indo-Germanic family, 
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Hence I welcomed most heartily the kind offer of my 
friend Prof. Dr. Ernst Windisch to add to the articles of 
this work the most important and the best established 
comparisons from these languages, and to supplement the 
work at other points as opportunity offered. His familiarity 
with Keltic and especially with Old-Irish is the result of 
intercourse with speakers of the Irish tongue and with 
the prominent Keltic scholars of that country. Although 
these additions have not materially imcreased the size of 
the book, they give this fourth edition a decided advantage 
over the previous ones..... 








Note on the Keltic Comparisons 
(by Dr. Windisch). 


With regard to my Keltic contributions to this fourth edition 
of the ‘Principles’ I may make the following observations. I have 
been able to add the Keltic words, in round numbers, to more than 
230 of the sections of this work, in all more than 630. The majority 
of these belong to Old and Middle Irish: as I have always given re- 
ferences to the sources of my quotations, it did not seem to be ne- 
cessary to divide them further into the various stages of the lang- 
uage, which, in most of the cases here coming into consideration, 
differ but little. Modern Irish has been but rarely quoted. Perhaps 
somewhat too little use has been made of the British dialects: it is 
only recently that I have become acquainted with them. Hence it 
is this department especially which will need to receive many add- 
itions; though much may yet be added even from Irish, as I know 
already from my own experience. I have appended the authoritie 
to the several words, as there is not yet any trustworthy dictionary, 
nor any index to the Grammatica Celtica. 

I add a list of the books which [ have used, with the abbre- 
viations of their titles: 


2.3 — Zeuss Grammatica Celtica, editio altera, curante 
H. Ebel. 

Amra — The Amra Choluim Chilli, the original Irish and 
literal translation, O’Beirne Crowe, Dublin 1871 

Chron. Scot. — Chronicum Scotorum, edited with a translation 
by William M. Hennessy, London 1866. 

Cog. — Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh, The war of the 


Gaedhil with the Gaill, edited with translation 
and introduction by James Henthorn Todd, 
London 1867. 

Corm. GI. — Cormac’s Glossary, in: Three Irish Glossaries, 
with a preface and index by W. S. London 
1862. 
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Corm. 6]. Transl. — Cormac’s Glossary translated and annotated by 


Ir. Gl. 


Journ. 


L. U. 


O’Dav. 


O’R. 


Spurr. Dict. 


T. B. Fr. 


the late John O'Donovan LL. D., edited with 
notes and indices by Whitley Stokes. Cal- 
cutta 1868. 

— Fis Adamn&in, Adamnan’s Vision, transcribed 
and translated from the book of the Dunn Cow, 
with notes (W. Stokes) Simla 1870. 

— Goidilica, or Notes on the Gaelic Manuscripts 
preserved at Turin, Milan &c. edited by W. S. 
Calcutta 1866. (Of the second edition, London 
1872, I have been able to make but little use). 

— Irish Glosses, A Medieval Tract on Latin De- 
clension with examples explained in Insh, 
edited by W. Stokes, Dublin 1860. 

— The Journal of the Royal Historical and Archaeo- 
logical Association of Ireland. 

— Lebor na h-uidre, Dublin. M.S. of the end of 
the 11” century, published in facsimile by the 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin 1870. 

— O’Davoren's Glossary, in: Three Irish Glossaries 
ἃς. edited by W. S. 

— O'Reilly, An Irish-English Dictionary, a new 
Edition with a supplement &. by John 
O’Donovan, Dublin 1864. 

— William Spurrell, A Dictionary of the Welsh 
Language (8™ edition), Carmarthen 1866. 

— T&in B6 Fraich, The Spoil of the Cows of Froech 
(from the Book of Leinster), translated and 
edited by O’Beirne Crowe in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy, Ir. Mss. Series 
Vol. I P. I. Dublin 1870. 


Will. Lex. Cornu-Brit. — R. Williams, Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum, 


London 18665. 
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Hoffmann — Quaestiones homericae. Seripsit Chr. Ang. Jul. 
Hoffmann. Clausthaliae 1842, 1848. 

Justi — Handbuch der Zendsprache von Ferd. Justi. L. 1864. 

Leo Meyer — Vergleichende Grammatik der griechischen und 
lateinischen Sprache von Leo Meyer. Berlin 
1861, 65. | 

Leo MeyerGoth. — Die gothische Sprache, von Leo Meyer. Berlin 1869. 

Miklos. Lex. — Lexicon Palaeoslovenico-Graeco-Latinum, emenda- 
tum, auctum ed. Fr. Miklosich. Vindob. 1862 
— 1865. 

Mommsen U.D. — Die unteritalischen Dialekte von Theod. Mommsen. 
L. 1860. 


Max Miller I — Lectures on the Science of Language by Max 
Miller, London 1861. 

Max Miiller II — Lectures on the Science of Language by Max 
Miller. Second Series. London 1864. 


Paul Ep. — Pauli Epitome Festi, by O. Miller's pages in his 
edition of Festus (L. 18389). 

Pictet — Les Origines Indoeuropéennes ou les Aryas primi- 
tifs. Paris 1859, 63. 

Pott! — Etymologische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der 


Indo-Germanischen Sprachen von Aug. Friedr. 
Pott. Lemgo 1888, 36. ὁ 


Pott? — Second edition of the same work. Lemgo 1859, 61. 

Pott W. — Wurzelworterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen. 
Detmold 1867—78. 

PW. [Pet.Dict.] — Sanskritworterbuch, herausgegeben von der kaiser]. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, bearbeitet von 
O. Béhtlingk und Rud. Roth. Petersb. 1856 ff. 
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Roediger comp. — De priorum membrorum in nominibus graecis 
compositis conformatione finali scr. Rich. Roe- 
diger. L. 1866. 

Schleich.Comp. — Compendium der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
indogermanischen Sprachen von Aug. Schleicher. 
Dritte Auflage. Weimar 1871. 


— Kirchensl. — Formenlehre der kirchenslawischen Sprache von 
Aug. Schleicher. Bonn 1852. 
— Lit. — Handbuch der litauischen Sprache von August 


Schleicher. Prag 1856, 1857. 

Joh.Schmidt Voc.I. — Zur Geschichte des indogermanischen Vocalis- 
mus. Erste Abtbeilung. Weimar 1871. 

Studien — Studien zur griechischen und lateinischen Gram- 
matik, herausgegeben von Georg Cartius. Leip- 
zig 1868 ff. 

Weber Et. Unters. — Etymologische Untersuchungen von Dr. Hugo 

Weber I. Halle 1861. 

Ztschr. — Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung auf 
dem Gebiete des Deutschen, Griechischen und 
Lateinischen, herausgegeben von [Aufrecht und] 
Adalb. Kuhn. Berlin 1852 ff. 

Ztschr.f.d.Phil. — Zeitschrift fir deutsche Philologie,. herausgegeben 
von Hipfner und Zacher. Halle 1868 ἢ. 


[The following additions to, and corrections οὗ the Keltic ety- 
mologies given in the text of this work are derived mainly from a 
paper by Professor Windisch in the Studien zur Gr. und Lat. Gram- 
matik edited by Professor Cartius, Vol. VIL pp. 371—380. Those to 
which St. is added are due to Mr. Whitley Stokes ‘Some Remarks 
on the Celtic Additions to Curtius’ “Greek Etymology” (Calcutta 
1874). Many others suggested by Mr. Stokes are ὁ judged by Prof. 
Windisch still to need confirmation. ] 


I. Corrigenda. 


68) Ir. celt, hair, has no authority. 

129) Omit grén gen. grwin: the word is incorrectly translated ‘crane’. 
But cp. Old Gall. Tri-garanus. Beitr. ΠῚ 168, 442. 

166) Read: ochte angustia Z. 68. — In Z. 1006 the word is ocht 
frigus. 

190) Omit: Ir. géd goose, which is perhaps related to Lith. gaudras 
stork, but does not directly belong to χήν. 

᾿ 204) Omit: Old Gall. ande- &c. With Gr. ὠντί cp. Ir. étan frons Z. 
776, O.-N. ennt, O.-H.-G. ands brow, Lat. antiae, and see Fick? 
425. St. 

206) Read: Corn. steren. — This word is found in the voc. Z. 1065. 
Cymric stirenn rests only on a conjecture in Z. 1063. 

206) Read: ἐ- ἥδ, s-fos. 

288) Omit: tatr come. 

267b) Read: The acc. plur. dromann, dromand (Z. 270) with the ab- 
breviated gen. sing. drommo suggest an original stem drosmen, 
the sm of which was directly assimilated to mm. 

279) Omit: Ir. tthim edo. Cp. Beitr. VIII 5. 

325) (end of note) Omit the conjecture as, to Ir. «uth. 

326) Read: co-bodlas. But probably these words do not belong to 
this group at all. The loss of the find nasal of the preposition 
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shows that ὃ in the representative of an original ©: cp. rather 
with these Goth. ga-vath συνέξευξεν, O.-H.-G. gi-wét pair, yoke, 
gi-wétan bind together, and (St.) Ir. fedan, Cymr. gwedd yoke, 
Gr. ὀϑόνη fine linen. 

342) Omit: Ir. méae means sister &c. (p. 332 at end of note). 

350) (p. 336) Omit lines 12—13. 6 is only found for p in borrowed 
words. 

358) Omit note on creuas ὅσ. (p. 340. An Indo-Germanic p is never 
retained in Keltic. 

359) (p. 340 at end of note) ér- aer- did not end in a vowel, but 
was identical with prep. αἱ. ‘ 

360) Read tnn-uraid. 

365) Read: ro-chom-allsu. 

412) (p. 375 L 1) Read: bloden. 

415) (note, last line) Read: bravané. 

443) (p. 397 at end of note) Read: ro-snaidet they swam (omit: 
strongly). 

492) (p. 428 1. 17) Omit: (orig. part. pres. act.). 


TI, Addenda. 


A. Numbers which have Keltic comparisons already supplied. 


62) Rt. κλυ: Ir. cloth famous (Brocc. Hy. 69) is identical with κλυτός 
even to the formation of the stem. Cp. the British forms of 
this rt. Z. 604, 6. g. Corn. ny clev non audit. 

135) Rt yvw: O.-Ir. gnath solitus, consuetus, Cymr. gnatt forma, 
habitus Z. 16, 94. St. 

155) Rt. otey: O.-Cymr. bou-tig stabulum Z. 186. 

174) Rt. Ay: O.-Ir. ligur tongue (Corm. 6]. p. 26). St. 

214) Rt. wet: O.-Ir. etar invenitur (cp. Goth. fAntha), tust for do-fo-tt 
πίπτει. The present stem was in both cases panta: cp. Beitr. 
ΥΠΙ 3. 

244) Rt. tpec: To Ir. tarrach belongs the 0O.-Ir. nom. pl. toirsich 
tristes Z. 226. 

255b) βραδύς: O.-Ir. mall (for mald-) lentus, tardus Z. 41, 224. 

260) Rt. dan: O.-Cymr. dometic Z. 532, Cymr. dof (= dom) tame Z. 
1057. St. 

474) Rt. pry: O.-Ir. cum-masc ‘mixtio’ (according to Stokes, not 
‘commutatio' Z. 872). The a in the root-syllable took the place 
of ὁ, because there was a preference for the sequence wa, 


B. New Keltic comparisons. 


1) Rt. dyn: O.-Ir. ecath hamus Z. 1009 (ἄπ. ele.). St. 

_ 4) ἀκχό-ς O.-Ir. assl, Arm. esel membrum, artus Z. 121. 
7) Rt. dpx: O.-Ir. doimm-urc ango, coarcto, tess-urc servo, defendo, 
(ure for arcu; tess- contracted from do-ess, ess == Gr. ἐξ, imm 


= Gr. dug?) Z. 428, 884. Cp. Nigra, Rev. Celt. I 76. 
15) Rt. d0x: Ὁ. Ir, doich verisimilis Ζ. St. 


29b) καλέω: Ir. catlech gallus (Corm. GL) St. 

42b) (note) St. compares with κρόκη O.-Ir. cloch fem. stone, Ζ. 649. 

57) Rt. κι: Corn. ke i Z. 586. St. . 

64) Rt oF: perhaps Corn. scouarn auris, cp. Ztschr. XXI 429; but 
the f in modern Welsh ysgyfarn ‘ear’, seems to be against this. 

66) xoxxvé: Ir. cuach St. This occurs in L. U. 

79) Rt. κυ: Cymr. cwn altitudo, er-chynu elevare. For these and 
other derivatives cp. Beitr. VIII 40 ff. 

92) Rt. pux: 0O.-Ir. muc fem., Cymr. moch sus Z. 90, original form 
munca. St. 

93) νεκύς: O.-Ir. éc, gen. éca (stem ancu), Corn. ancow mors Z. 58, 
107. Cp. Ztschr. XXII 2765. 

122) Rt. yau: Ir. guatre st. gaurta- noble (Corm. Gl. Trans. p. 91). St. 

141) Rt. Fepy: Corn. gura faciet Z. 580 ff. The initial v has become 

gu, tho final g of the root has been lost, Cymr. guerg efficax 

Z. 127, cp. πανοῦργος. 

152) ὀργή: O.-Ir. ferc ira, fercach iratus Z. 61. There are other in- 

stances in which Ir. re represents an original rg. 

215) St. were: O.-Cymr. etem filum, cp. Beitr. VIII 8. 

226) Rt. cry: O.-Cymr. tigom naevi (Lux. Gl. Z. 1064), reminding 

us, both in form and meaning, of Gr. στιγμή. 


243) rérra: Corn. tat pater, Corn. hen-dat avus Z. 154, 159. St. 
251) Rt tug: O.-Ir. dub, Cymr. du niger Z. 139, with Gr. τυφλσ-ς, 
Goth. daubs and dumbs forming a highly interesting group. St. 
317) Rt. Ope: Ir. dord susurrus (Corm. Gl.), dordatd dam mugit 
cervus (Amra ed. Stokes 63). St. 

851) St. παυ: O.-Ir. da minor (for paujas) Z. 277, cp. the Goth. 
comparative favizo 2. Cor. VIII 15. 

358) περάω, πέρνημε: O.-Ir. as-renas impendis, reddis, ni rir (redupl. 
perf.) non vendidit. More fully discussed Beitr. VIII 11. 

405) ogevs: Ir. brad gen. pl. from a stem bhruvat-; cp. Ztachr. 
XXI 480. 

106) goméo: Ir. srub muicci ‘a pig's mout’ (Corm. GI. Trans. 154). St. 
424) Rt. évex: O.-Ir. r-ecam 1 pl. pres. conj. (Broce. Hy. 92), present 
stem anka-, perf. r-anac, t-anac attain, come Z. 504. Cp. Zfschr. 
XXI 412 ff. 


403) 
503) 


529) 
579) 
582) 


593) 
604) 
608) 


660) 
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nus-: O.-Cymr. hanter, hanther, Corn. hanter dimidium Z. 1060, 
153, cp. Rhys Rev. Celt. I 359. 

ὄρνις: Corn. er aquila Z. 1074, Cymer. eryr, erydd eagle (Spurr. 
Dict.). St. 

ἔλαφο-ς: O.-Ir inn-elit capreolum, Cymbr. elatn cerva Z. 805. St. 
sug: Cymr. hucc sus Z. 91. St. 

ἄξων: Cymr. echel, Arm. ahell axis Z. 818; on Brit. ch for 
original ks cp. 583. St. 

ἰτέα : Oymr. gwden willow (Spurr. Dict.). St. 

Rt. 6: Ir. suth milk (Corm. Gl. Transl. 166). St. 

vopivn: O.-Cymr. Jud-nerth (nerth virtus), Jud-ri (ri king), 
Jud-bin (bin vivus) proper names; cp. Stokes. Rev. Celt. I 342. 
Rt. Fed: O.-Ir. félme saepes Z. 770. St. 


BOOK I. 
INTRODUCTION. | 


PRINCIPLES AND MAIN QUESTIONS OF GREEK 8 
ETYMOLOGY. 


One who takes in hand a science that has acquired, 
and deservedly acquired such an ill repute as that of Ety- 
mology, has every reason for giving a strict account both 
to himself and his readers of the goal of his endeavours 
and the paths he means to follow in its pursuit. If he 
omits to do this he will have no right to complain if he 
is reckoned among those who have in ancient and modern 
times brought the name of Etymology into discredit, or 
if at all events his attempts are received with the same 
distrust and incredulity which has consigned again to ob- 
livion so many attempts at Etymology for the most part 
as soon as they were made, only however that they might 
be replaced incessantly by fresh ones. For in spite of doubt 
and ridicule an imperative imstinct drives us to trace the 
origin and mutual relation of words, or, as is so strikingly 
suggested by the name of our.science, to fathom in words 
τὸ ἔτυμον — the real — to find their own true and pecu- 
liar contents. Ktymology has that perfection of charm 
which belongs to all sciences that deal with the birth and 
growth of the grand productions of Nature or the Mind. 
But who can be blind to the fact that side by side with 
the charm there meets us the very greatest danger? On 
all sides it is only given to man’s sagacity to penetrate 
to a certain point. The earliest rise, the precise origin of 


that which it sees in rich variety before it, which it has 
Ccxrrivus, Etymology. 1 
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the power to divide, to classify, and in its later develop- 
ment to understand, is hidden from it. It approaches it 
only with the help of more or less probable Hypotheses, 
which, however indispensable to science, are still far re- 
moved from the rigour of exact investigation and there- 
fore lead so readily to airy deductions. From the times 
of Heraclitus, the Pythagoreans, and Plato down to a very 
recent period, whatever has been surmised or written be- 
4 longs to this world of Hypothesis. Precisely in proportion 
to the immaturity of the science was the rashness with 
which men rose from the stage at which language had arrived 
to its very first beginnings; but the richer the material 
men began to have before them, the more carefully did 
they separate what can be known from what must always 
remain a problem, and contented themselves with a narrower 
circle of obvious truths. “Man”, says W. von Humboldt 
(Ueber die Verschiedenheit des menschl. Sprachbaues p. 111), 
“seeks the connection even of outward phenomena first in 
the realm of thought; the historical.art always comes last; 
and simple observation and far more experiment, follow 
only at a great distance upon ideal and fanciful systems.” 
W. von Humboldt was the first founder of the general 
study of language, which, the result at once of a deep 
insight into the nature of the human mind, and of a com- 
prehensive knowledge of languages, was the means of 
quickening and guiding on all sides minuter investigations. 
The seeds sown by him have produced an abundant crop, 
and since, thanks especially to Steithal’s various suggestive 
and copious writings, the onesided and dogmatic logical 
method has been replaced by the psychological, an anta- 
gonism can hardly be said to exist between an empirical 
method on the one hand and a philosophical on the other. 
The Etymologist too, as we shall see more clearly further 
on, must have formed a well-grounded conception of the 
nature of language in general, or he will be met by 
many problems with regard to details which he will be 
unable to. solve. The Science of Language im its swift 
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and sure progressive development assumes more and more 
the form of a vast whole. Even the worker in but one 
of its fields must be conscious of this continuity. Luckily 
there is no lack of works combining special research with 
universality of view. Among the first of these will rank 
Max Miiller’s able “Lectures on the Science of Language”, 
by the side of which may now be placed the American 
. Wiliam Dwight Whitney’s “Language and the study of 
Language”, a work distinguished by severe sobriety of 
judgment. 

In the face of the violent revolution that the Science 
of Language has within our own time gone through, we 
can hardly propose to enter minutely into the history of 
Etymology in general, or, what would be nearly the same 
thing, that of Greek Etymology in particular. The aber- 
rations are so immense and so complex, that it really re- 
quires a special historical interest to tarry and search for 
the thread that still doubtless runs through the maze. But 
a brief glance at the leading etymological tendencies both 
in older and in later times, may possibly be all the more 
instructive for us as we are warned thereby of many 
dangers that threaten us too on our own path. 

Who first used the well-chosen name ἐτυμολογία we are 
not told. Still the first part of the word points to Ionia, 
for the word ἔτυμος is foreign to Attic prose, and is used 
by Plato (Phzdr. p. 260 6) only ina quotation. It probably 
occurred in the works of those Ionian philosophers whom 
Plato attacks in his Cratylus. It was no boon to Etymo- 
logy that the study was first started in a quarter, which, 
however far removed from the trained pursuit of a real 
study of language, was still able, owing to the respect gained 
from other sources, to procure for itself in this branch too 
no smal) consideration. Even Plato*) has in his Craty- 


*) How remarkable is the just conjecture ventured by the great 
philosopher at p. 410a, of a possible connection between Greek and 
Phrygian; and that again which finds its expression at p. 425e in the 

1* 
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lus, while furthering greatly the cause of Philosophy, and 
even of the Philosophy of Language, done but a poor ser- 
vice to Etymology. Who can doubt, after what has been 
written on this head latterly — from Schleiermacher down 
to Steinthal (Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft) — that 
Plato in this dialogue used his derivations only as means 
to an end, specially as attempts to determine how far the 
assumption that words were “φύσει could be made good; 
and that it was precisely in these portions of the dialogue 
that he availed himself to the full of that Irony with which 
he is so prone to spice his abstruse speculations. All the same 
he gave the impulse to the very worst kind of derivation. 
For as such we must consider that which leads the Kty- 
mologist to seek again in the word his preconceived idea 
of the thing. Since in this method of procedure the mind 
1s as a rule wholly directed to the thing, no attention at 
all is for the most part paid to the peculiar conditions, 
rules, and laws of language. Notwithstanding, this style of 
derivation has ever been the favourite one. Language 18 
to confirm the results of our cogitation; we are not willing 
to learn from it, but it is to learn from us. Lersch has 
shewn in the third volume of his “Sprachphilosophie der 
Alten” (Bonn 1841) that even Aristotle allowed himself to 
be enticed into this path, when he for example derives 
(Eth. Nicom. V, 7) δίκαιον from δίχα, and (VII, 12) even 
μακάριον from χαίρειν! But the later philosophers and 
especially the Stoics overstepped all bounds; not only were 
they fond of supporting their doctrine by the interpreta- 
tion of words, but had also a complete theory of the 
κυριότης τῶν ὀνομάτων or the similitudo ret cum sono verbi 
(Lersch p. 47), in which by way of a harmonizing principle 
ἐναντίωσις or, as it is called later, ἀντίφρασις found its 
place side by side with ὁμοιότης and ἀναλογία. Although 


words εἰσι δὲ ἡμῶν ἀρχαιότεροι βάρβαροι. But it is just these con- 
jectures that were quite ignored by Antiquity. Weight is attached 
by Jac. Grimm (iib. Etymologie und Sprachvergleichung, Ges. Schrif- 
ten I 30) to Plato's derivation of the word πῦρ from the Phygian. 
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it would be an injustice to the originators of such prin- 
ciples*) to make them answerable for all the abuse to 
which they have been put, — and certamly for many 
startling assumptions an excuse can be found in the striving 
after some association by way of assisting the memory, 
without making a great point of the soundness of the ex- 
planation — still this sort of thing .is as unprofitable as 
can possibly be. It seems that the philosophers rather 
than the grammarians must bear the blame if Greek Ety- 


mology went so utterly astray that, for instance, Chrysippus — 


could interpret the name Apollo ὡς οὐχὶ τῶν πολλῶν καὶ 
φαύλων οὐσιῶν, ἡ ὅτι μόνος ἐστὶ καὶ οὐχὶ πολλοί (Macrob. 
I, 17). In this style of mythological mterpretation however 
the most modern times do not lag behind antiquity. The 
masters of the Alexandrine school kept themselves tolerably 
clear of such caprices. Though not free from error they 
yet went to work with caution and moderation, as is pointed 
out by Nauck (p. 268 f.) especially of Aristophanes of By- 
zantium. But after the ἐτυμολογίας εὕρεσις had become 
a part of γραμματική, the grammarians seem to have 
wished to engage in a contest of adroitness with the philo- 
sophers. Although, as is pointed out by Heinr. Kleist in 
his essay “de Philoxeni grammatici Alexandrini studiis ety- 
mologicis” (Greifswald 1865), Philoxenus origimated and 
succeeded in establishing in long-lived repute a kind of 


*) After Lobeck’s severe attack upon Antiphrasis (de antiphrasi 
et euphemismo, Acta Soc. Gr. IT) Déderlein tries (Die Lateinische Wort- 
bildung 19) to reinstate the principle of ἀντέφρασις under the name 
of Enantiosemia, which he acknowledges to have borrowed from the 
strange work of Kanne, de vocabulorum enantiosemta, Norimb. 1819, 
tracing the opposed conceptions to one midway between the two. 
Compare Pott, Etym. Forschungen 111 153 f., L. Tobler, Zeitschr. ἢ. 
Vdlkerpeych. I 360, Max Miiller, Lectures IJ 248. That a remark- 
able revolution often occurs in the meaning of a word cannot be 
denied. But it is turning all science upside down, when, not con- 
tent with recognizing and further investigating what is startling and 
unexpected when clearly presented to us, we rather regard it as some- 
thing that is to be anticipated. 
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etymological system that was not devoid of acuteness, still 
the grossest caprice peeps out everywhere in the works of 
this inventor of the monosyllabic stemverbs, such as δῶ, 
4a, ρῶ, φῶ. It is the same with the highly esteemed 
Herodian, as a glance at Aug. Lentz’s preface to his Hero- 
dian p. XXIV ff. may now teach us. When the former derives 
μάγειρος from ἀγείρω, and the latter explains “σκληπιός 
as ὁ ta σχέλη καὶ πᾶν to σῶμα ὑγιὲς παρέχων καὶ ἀνώδυνον 
[ἤπιον], it is enough to turn us in disgust from any fur- 
ther inquiry into such tricks. Little by little this artificial 
and capricious system grew, and with its help pretty nearly 
anything could be derived from anything. It is truly in- 
structive and can especially do good service as a serious 
warning, to examine the so-called etymological rules which 
Lersch (I 96 ff.) has collected from the old Etymologists. 
No difficulty is made about the passing of almost any sound 
into any other, even the most different: for imstance @ 
passes into π (εἰλαπίνη παρὰ τὸ εἴλας καὶ τὸ ϑοίνη κατ᾽ 
ἐναλλαγὴν τῶν στοιχείων E. Μ. p. 298, 11), 4 into π 
(Ε. Ν. 5. v. Παρνασός" "άνδρων δέ φησιν, ἐπειδὴ προσώρ- 
μισὲεν ἡ λάρναξ τοῦ Ζευκαλίωνος" καὶ τὸ μὲν πρότερον Aag- 
νησσὸς ἐκαλεῖτο" ὕστερον δέ, κατ᾽ ἐναλλαγὴν τοῦ A εἰς π, 
Tlagvacos), » into x (KE. Gud. s. v. κελαινεφές). And yet 
in the distinction of the γράμματα ἀντίστοιχα. that is those 
that interchange the oftenest, for instance y and x, 4 and 
o, a limiting principle had been discovered. There seem 
also not to have been wanting other attempts after surer 
rules. For example in the Etymologicum Magnum under 
the word xdveBog (p. 528, 14) we have it laid down that 
οὐδέποτε τὸ ι εἰς a τρέπεται, @ principle that is thoroughly 
borne out by the latest linguistic research. Yet how little such 
more reasonable views could make their way we may see 
without going beyond this very article, in which we find, 
notwithstanding, among many other derivations of the word 
that from κόνις and βοή. All -kinds of artifices are pressed 
into the service; among others that which chiefly astounds 
us is the extensive use of inserted letters. Lersch thinks 
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all consonants but § were supposed to be inserted on occasion. 
Yet ἔλλειψις and συγκοπή, μετάϑεσις and ὑπέρϑεσις enjoyed 
their full share of favour. As farther all care in the considera- 
tion of the meaning, but especially all separation of stem 
from termination is wanting, we see that this whole en- 
deavour could not fail to degenerate at last into a mere 
amusement that had no longer any claim to the name of 
a science. That such strange trifling could fetter clever 
and learned men for centuries — although the disease only 
grew little by little, — would be hard to believe did we 
not re-encounter precisely similar examples in modern 
times. In the case οὗ the old Greeks there were many 
palliating circumstances, especially that of the multiplicity 
of dialects, the deeper meaning of which was to be hidden 
from them and from the moderns too til] the time of Jacob 
Grimm. The apparently objectless change of sound be- 
tween dialect and dialect contributed to some extent to 
the belief in the possibility of the most various changes 
and permutations within one and the same dialect as well 
The far fuller Homeric forms which they treated as derived 
from the Attic led to the notion that msertions and growths 
of all kinds were admissible in language. Moreover the 
upsetting of the old Greek pronunciation must not be lost 
sight of, as it introduced the strangest contradictions be- 
tween the written and the spoken words and must have 
had a confusing effect upon the science. (Bernhardy ad 
Suid. Comment. Cap. 2 p. XXXVI.) 


2. 


Modern philology produced at its very beginning in 
the work of Julius Cesar Scaliger de causis linguae latinae 
a bold attempt at independent investigation: still we can 
hardly recognize in this a real step in advance, unless we 
are ready to reckon as such a rash and venturesome self- 
confidence that approaches the deepest questions without 
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a suspicion of their difficulty. The audacity of the deri- 
vation, especially of Latin words from Greek — for instace 
pulcher from πολύχειρ (p. 53 of the edition of Petrus Santan- 
dreanus in 1584), ordo from ὅρον δῶ, — is almost greater 
than in antiquity. The attempt of Henricus Stephanus 
at arranging the Greek words in his Thesaurus according 
to their derivation has been severely blamed by Buttmann 
(Preface to the Lexilogus p. IV), chiefly on the ground 
of superficiality. But however full it is of mistakes, 
we cannot but recognize in this work, which laid the 
foundation for future efforts, a certain moderation in 
derivation and a soundness of judgment. At all events 
Henr. Stephanus, while sadly feeling, as he confesses in 
his preface, the want of an Ariadne’s thread in Etymology, 
kept himself free .from many follies which were loudly 
trumpeted forth centuries after his time. On the relation 
of French to Latin too, as is pointed out by Max Miller 
(Lectures II 240) he held a more sensible view than many 
others. Here and there we get gleams of light, as we 
should expect from so great a man, from Joseph Scaliger’s 
Coniectanea ad Varronem, to which are added alphabetically 
arranged verborum etymologiae. Especially do we find par- 
ticular relations of sounds correctly noted. What in the 
seventeenth century was held possible on the point of the 
relation of Latin to Greek we may gather clearly from 
the lengthy tractatus de litterarum permutatione prefixed to 
the Etymologicum linguae latinae of Gerhard Joannes Vossius. 
Here we still find changes such as that of wu into s (similis 
from μιμηλός), v into s (πλέον plus), r into g (seges from 
serendo), t into v (vello from τίλλω), to say nothing of the 
frequent assumption of an additur, an adiicitur, or a traticitur. 
Although we have besides the intermixture of Hebrew and 


- a completely perverted view of the relation of Latin to 


Greek — which however survived till quite lately and is 
not yet entirely rooted out — we must still see justice 
done to the acuteness of Vossius. His work is through- 
out more a collection of derivations, in which as in the 
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KEtymologicum Magnum several are as a rule placed side 
by side, while the author does not always decide between 
them. But Vossius has a keen perception of the meanings 
of the words, and in this direction his diligent work will 
always be ‘of service. A far more pretentious movement, 
now almost forgotten, was made by Dutch philology from 
the time of Hemsterhuys in the direction of a comprehen- 
sive etymological: treatment of Greek, and incidentally also 
of Latin. Valckenaer’s observationes academicae, quibus via 
munitur ad origines graecas investigandas lexicorumque defectus 
resarciendos was followed by J. D. a Lennep’s praelectiones 


academicae de analogia linguae Grecae (1790), edited as was _ 


also Lennep’s larger work, the Etymologicum linguae Grecae, 
by Everard Scheide, the latter work being supplemented 
by an Index etymologicus praecipuarum vocum Latinarum. 
Latin is here treated simply as a dialectus linguae Grecae. 
- The second edition of the Etymologicum by C. F. Nagel 
(Trajecti ad Rhen. 1808) deserves notice from the fact that 
‘we see from it how no great while after the appearance 
of the much trumpeted new science, doubts began to be 
felt about it in Holland itself. For Nagel’s notes to Scheide’s 
Prolegomena follow in their track like lame attendants — 
mostly trying to disprove ‘the views in the text. What 
was new in these attempts lay in the method, which was 
to replace divining by calculation. Ruhnken in his Elogium 
Hemsterhusui extols it as a special merit that the vir summus 
“tenebras .linguae per tot saecula offusas ita discussit, ut, qua 
lingua nella est neque verbis neque formis copiosior, eadem 
jam nulla repertatur ad discendum facilior”; he congratulates 
his age on seeing at once the rise and completion of what 


their predecessors had more wished than hoped for. Lennep | 


looks down slightingly upon the earlier attempts in Ety- 
mology, which had only produced ludibria or tot mala bonis 
quibusdam mixta, without holding in analogia the Ariadne’s 
thread which was an infallible guide. This analogia, which 
at all events possesses this advantage over the other earlier 
attempts that it kept within the limits of the two classical 
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languages and laid down none but simple verbs as strpes 
or origines of the language, proceeds from the computation 
of all conceivable simple verbs. Of verba belitera — the 
ὦ of the Ist sing. pres. act. naturally counts always as a 
letter — there can be only five: aw, fm, ia, ὕω, ὕω; the 
trilitera are divided into two classes, one of which has the 
consonant at the beginning of the word: Baw, yaw, the 
other in the middle: ἄβω, aya. Seeing that v and f as 
“Digamma” count for nothing and the double consonants 
are not reckoned in, and consequently 11 consonants and 
5 vowels are left, there are 55 possible verbs of each sort. 


_ As to the quadrilitera, in quibus consonantes et vocales alter- 


natim sunt positae, such as λέγω, λάγω, Lennep begins to 
think it possible that they may be derwwata, still he makes 
room for these too among the stemverbs. Verbs with five 
letters though count as derivata; they have arisen either 
addita vocali ab initio: ἐ-ϑέλω, or consonante: o-uvya, or 
vocali interposita: μαίνω from pave, or interposita consonante: 
τύπτω from τύπω. Still bolder assumptions were needed 
to explain verbs with more than five letters; in their case 
insertio quarumvis fere literarum was allowed. The meaning 
was now considered along with the form: Verba quae non 
nist vocali ante ὦ inter se differunt significationem unam pro- 
priam communem habent (Lennep Prolegomena Etymolog. 
p. 5) — Sic verba indicata aw, ἔω etc. significationem pro- 
priam communem habent, quae in lent smramine posita est, 
quaeque ipsts literis a vel 6 etc. pronunciandts efficitur. So 
again @ow, gow, μάνω, μένω count as eadem quasi verba, 
as moreover those too stand in closer relation to each other 
‘quae consonante vicina differunt (p. 6), 6. g. yew and yao, 


. λέγω and λέχω. Thus we understand how Lennep can say: 


11 


lingua Greca comparatur horio paucis arboribus consito, tnter 
se plane similtbus. An important rule for the meaning is 
the following: notiones verborum propriae omnes sunt corporeae 
sive ad res pertinentes, quae sensus nostros externos feriunt. 
For the explanation of formative suffixes the freest use 1s 
made of the method of deriving them from real or assumed 
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personal terminations of the verbs. Thus λέχος is deve- 
loped from the above-mentioned λέχω, γέρων from γέρω 
‘honoribus fungor’, ἁφή from the supposed perfect 7a, 
ἄμμα from ἥμμαι, λέξις from λέλεξαι, πατήρ from πέπαται 
(πάω alo, nutrio). As to the surprising notion that first 
and second persons might be transformed to substantival 
forms, these learned Dutchmen experienced as little doubt 
as the old Grammarians, who had already forestalled them 
in such theories. It was enough to have succeeded in 
connecting the noun with any part whatever of a verb, and 
what was originally perhaps brought in rather as a practi- 
cal assistance for schoolboys took up its place unchallenged 
in the ‘recta ratiw’ or ‘via regia’. The perverseness of this 
course was exposed as early as Gottfr. Hermann’s work. 
‘de emendanda ratione grammaticae graecae p. 123; but he 
did not criticize the principles any farther, nor did he con- 
fute them. He would probably have found it hard to do 
the latter from his point of view. Now-a-days all those 
old futilities are thrown aside; nevertheless views have 
been but recently advanced which do not differ substanti- 
ally from them: e. g. that of the supposed connection be- 
tween the 3rd Pl. Act. in mt and the participial stems in 
nt, and a computation of ‘original syllables’ formed by 
the possible combmations of the sounds, resuscitated — 
though only for the purposes of theory — in Conrad 
Hermann’s ‘philosophische Grammatik’ (Leipz. 1858, p. 166). 
However we do find among the chaff here and there a 
grain of wheat. Scheide for instance recognized the iden- 
tity of the Latin verbs of the so-called first conjugation 
with the Greek verbs in -aw, and, what is of more im- 
portance, saw that the ending peculiar to the 1st pers. Sing. 
was mi (Proleg. p. XXXII sqq.). On similar principles 
Christian Tobias Damm had already, before the above-men- 
tioned Dutch publications, brought out his Lexicon Homero- 
Pindaricum, which as arranged alphabetically by Duncan, is 
best known in Rost’s edition (Lips. 1836). Even in this edi- 
tion the etymological point of view is neglected, for we 
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find among other things ῥαθϑάμιγξ referred to the stem a 
(ῥᾷον ϑαμίξειν), βρῶσις to the stem βοῦς — for Damm 
assumes nouns too as primary forms —, ἄλσος to δέω. 
During this period the Dutch school as good as disappeared, 
but the root of all their errors has sprouted abundantiy 
even since, and it is perhaps worth while to find out the 
πρῶτον ψεῦδος from which so much evil has sprung. This 
πρῶτον ψεῦδος consists in a radically false view of the 
nature of human speech and the origin of the classical 
tongues. It is an all but universal blunder of the last 
century, and all inquiries that date from it, to think it 
possible to go back by means of Greek to the beginnings 
of the human race. That close behind Homer lay the 
cradle of mankind was for a long time held — in direct 
opposition to the theories now favoured by natural science, 

which reckon by thousands. of years — to be indis-_ 
putable. In this case man must have risen as quickly 
from his swdddling-clothes to youth's vigour and manhood’s 
reflection as the baby Hermes in the Homeric hymn (v. 17) — 

ἠῶος γεγονὼς μέσῳ ἥματι ἐγκιϑάριξεν, 
ἑσπέριος βοῦς κλέψεν ἑκηβόλου ᾿Απόλλωνος. 

But if the oldest Greek is not recognized as widely 
removed from the original language of mankind, or if in 
other words the veteres nominum imposttores spoken of not 
seldom even in Lobeck’s works are considered to be Greeks 
it is extremely likely that all conceptions formed @ priori 
of the most ancient circumstances of the condition of 
language will be transferred to Greek. Now foremost among 
these conceptions stands that of extreme simplicity, and 
so it naturally follows that the simplest forms are held 
to be the oldest and the less simple are derived from these 
as from stems. Considering the subject from this point 
of view we shall not refuse the Dutchmen above-mentioned 
at least the merit of logical consistency; though it is true 
this leads when pressed still further to the ingenious attempts 
of Anton Schmitt, who in his “Organismus der Griechi- 
schen Sprache” (1836) traces all Greek words to the letter 
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é, and in his “Organismus der Lateinischen Sprache” (1846) 
traces all Latin ones to the “Urelementarwurzelwort” he 
or kt. Such simplicity surely is unsurpassable, and truly 
primeval! The German Philologists who since Hermann 
have laid the foundation of Greek Grammar and Lexico- 
graphy had too much sound common sense to lose them- 
selves in such extravagances as those. These men, whom 
we have to thank for such invaluable assistance, had far 
too much to do in the criticism and explanation of the 
text, im the settlement of rules of Grammar, the con- 
futation of absurd views, and in the establishment of a 
true knowledge of classical antiquity, to venture otherwise 
than occasionally on the slippery ground of HEtymology. 
Ktymology remained a step-child of Philology. Derivations 
were given with reluctance, and when the process was 
unavoidable, it was gone through with a kind of smile 
behind which lurked the consciousness that others had 
done it far worse. The less the study was taken up in 
earnest, the greater the boldness of the general principles 
broached on occasion, and in these we clearly recognize 
the above-mentioned πρῶτον ψεῦδος. When for instance 
G. Hermann, who is always so fond of starting from a 
general proposition, maintais in the work before alluded 
to (p. 136) Credtbile est, mitio omnes nominum formas gene- 
ris significatione caruisse, quam serius demum, sexuum ob- 
servata diversitate et in linguas introducta, accessisse probabile 
est, we have there one and the same conclusion which is 
drawn from a general and quite arbitrary view of the be- 
ginnings of language on the whole, transferred to the 
Greek language. A similar line of thought is followed by 
Lobeck in his ‘Pyuatixoy, which begins with the words 
Quemadmodum mctura a monochromatis orsa est, sic verborum 
structura a monosyllabis. By monosyllaba he does not mean, 
as we should have expected, roots, which we should re- 
cognize unconditionally as monosyllables; but in adherence 
to the theory of the old grammarians mentioned on p. 7, 
contracted verbs like δρῶ, λῶ which become monosyllabic 
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only in the Ist pers. sing. pres. Lobeck has also taken 
the trouble to shew that — to translate his words — the 
stems ending in a consonant (such as dpex, dax) have 
bases (dpa, da) ending in a vowel. In this observation 
there 1s, as we shall see later, some truth; but thus ge- 
nerally expressed it is unwarranted. Thus we see that 
the Grammar of old-established precedents with its pride 
of sobriety was, as I have shown at greater length in the 
Zeitschrift f. Alterthumsw. 1843 p. 51 ff, far bolder than 
the new method. Even in Lobeck’s last work the “Elementa 
pathologiae graect sermons” we meet with the same funda- 
mental views. On account of the assumed simplicity of 
the oldest languages Lobeck is always far more inclined 
to suppose the addition than the loss of a sound. He con- 
siders ‘it not impossible to derive λεύσσω and βλέπω from 
daw, βία from is, βιός from ἐός (p. 90), o it is true is 
constantly expelled, but also added sont aspirand: causa 
(p. 129). While he is very strict in admitting syncope 
(p. 348), he allows internal augmentation of words to a 
somewhat large extent, for he teaches (p. 137) saepius vo- 
cabulorum primitivorum potestates non compositione solum et 
derivatione sed etiam intestinis quibusdam mutationibus pressius 
14 definiri solent, so that actually the old derivation of φοξός 
from ὀξύς is allowed, and φοῖτος conjecturally rests on 
εἶμι as an initially increased ¢fus. Still bolder is the as- 
sumption of the prothesis of πὰ in πλευρά from εὗρος 
(p. 140), of στ in στόνυξ from ὄνυξ, of πτ in πτόρϑος from 
6e@, orior (cp. Rhematikon p. 245). With Lobeck however Ὁ 
even such attempts, whose questionableness he himself 
sometimes notices, are always united to such rich learning, 
such fine philological discrimination, and such careful 
regard for tradition, that they still contribute much 
to the comprehension of the principles of Greek Ety- 
mology, and, even m cases where the results of the 
inquiry cannot be allowed, the process of their discovery 
— and this cannot be said of the processes of Lennep and 
Scheide — is itself exceedingly valuable from the material 
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upon which he works. The same however cannot be said 
of the many wild derivations that, especially since, the 
time of Joh. Gottl. Schneider, after being added to and 
altered by Franz Passow*), meet us still in the majority 
of the Lexicons in use. The first Greek Lexicon based on 
a more correct insight into Etymology is Karl Schenkl’s 
Greek-German School-Dictionary (Wien 1859). 

More earnestly than any celebrated Philologist of the 
older school did Ludwig Déderlein enter into the study of 
the Etymology of the classical languages. It is true that 
Etymology is for him too both in his Synonymen und 
Etymologien and especially in his Homerisches Glossarium 
more a means than an end. Yet he acquired from 
the diligent inquiry which was the continued employment 
of his long and laborious life a kind of theory which is 
in the main the only one that has been arrived at by re- 
cent philology without the help of the comparison of 
languages. And still there were probably few who agreed 
with the etymological principles of a man of so much 
merit in other respects. No one followed him in his as- 
sumption of “dichotomic” and “trichotomic” bases, or in 
his other elaborate and daring propositions, and it may 
be doubted if any of his numerous pupils could to-day 
with Déderlein (Lateinische Wortbildung p. 45) “think it 
allowable to ascribe to Latin to a certain extent the cha- 
racter of a jargon”. Déderlein acknowledged as a prin- 
ciple the importance of the comparative science of language, 
and claimed to have distinguished formerly between ‘Wort- 
forschung’ (the study of words) and ‘Sprachenvergleichung’ 
(the comparison of languages) and afterwards between 
‘esoteric’ and ‘exoteric’ inquiry. But he continually over- 
leaped the bounds he himself had laid down and propounded 
the boldest theories on the subject of the early history of 
the life of all language which lies on the further side of 


*) One of Passow's whims is the objection he has to considering 
old words as compounds, which Pott (E. F. I', 158) has justly com- 
bated in reference to the word ὄνϑρωπος. 
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the single language, as also on that of the primary forms 
of words; and these theories were then regarded as sure 
ground in the treatment of special questions. I have at- 
tempted a more minute investigation of his etymological 
processes in the ‘Zeitschrift fiir die ésterrreich. Gymnasien’ 
1851, pp. 36—47. I acknowledged then in spite of fun- 
damental objections the extraordimary and at times most 
felicitous sagacity and the subtle knowledge of language 
displayed by a man whom I too join in honouring, and I 
may express the same acknowledgement again here. For my 
present object however it will be enough to point out that 
the means used by Déderlein to bring forms of different 
sound together are often directly the opposite of those 
used by Lobeck and the Dutch Etymologists. While these 
latter talk of words growing up, expanding, and springing 
from the shortest possible stems, Déderlein is much in- 
clined to suppose older, fuller forms, or as he likes to 
call them ‘primary forms’ (sometimes ‘postulated forms’, 
Preface to his Glossary p. V). from which the words used 
in historical times have arisen by loss, elision, and wea- 
kening. We need only compare what Déderlein in his 
book on Latin word-formation has collected under the head 
“Ausbildung” (Expansion) pp. 112—119, with the com- 
plicated and far-reaching treatment of “Umbildung” (trans- 
formation) pp. 119—202. The fundamental principle of 
his whole procedure is again a purely subjective view of 
the earliest condition of language. While Lobeck and the 
Dutch school hold a verb like Ava to be absolutely pri- 
mitive, Déderlem has to consider it as already mutilated 
if he wishes to hold fast by the principle (Homer. Gloss. 
I, Preface p. VII) that “in the primary form of a word 
consonant and vowel always alternate”. lLobeck regards 
Greek neuters like μένος, ἄχος as original so far as to 
treat them as the earliest derivatives from the verbs; while 
with Déderlein all such forms are abbreviations of what 
he calls trichotomic primary forms (Glossary p. 7 note) — 
e.g. μένος from μενετόν (p.91), ἄχος from ἀχετόν (p. 277). 
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It is plain that in this case no decision is possible in the 
absence of an external ruling principle; without one each 
fresh Etymologist will hold that form to be the primitive 
one which corresponds best to his views of the oldest con- 
dition of language. And ought there still to be any one 
who believes it possible to construct that condition a priori, 
as men used once to construct the state from the meeting 
together of primitive men, and the feelings awakened by 
one in the breast of another? The oldest language (it may be 
said) must have been simple like the life of the men who 
spoke it. The opposite of this can be maintained just as 
well: the organs of men in those early days were stronger, 
their senses quicker, and so they could make use of forms 
that were fuller and more difficult to pronounce than were 
possible to the generations of their descendants whom ci- 
vilization rendered effeminate. In this case the path of Hy- 
pothesis is not the one that will bring us to our goal. 


3. 


It was the comparative study of languages that first 
gave Etymology a surer hold. But before we pass to the ser- 
vices it has rendered us we must make grateful mention 
of the man who, before the discovery of the new resources, 
without doubt contributed most to the elucidation of 
Greek Etymology. Philipp Buttmann had the true spirit 
of a judicious, penetrating etymologer in a degree which 
makes us most deeply regret that he made no use of the 
rich treasures discovered while he was still alive by Grimm 
and Bopp. He would have been exactly the man to make 
them the means of diffusing really fresh hight. Buttmann 
13 distinguished from the men who were upon the same 
footing as himself especially in two ways. He has sense 
and feeling for the growth of language, and takes the 
trouble to understand it from a study of its own pheno- 
mena, instead of forcing it into traditional or invented 
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schemes. Hence he often makes very correct use of the 
dialects, which Lobeck almost entirely excludes from his 
inquiry, and selects with happy tact the oldest forms, 
which he knows better than any of his predecessors how 
to analyse. So far then Buttmann is already a forerunner 
of the historical study of language. In general he, more 
than other philologists before and after him, regards 
language as a force or product of nature. Lobeck shows 
most to advantage when he is arranging with a nice ac- 
curacy a large stock of words of varying authority and 
from different mints, drawing attention to the complexion 
and force of a particular class, and undertaking from that 
point of view to remove absurdities and correct mistakes. 
Still he always treats language from the standpoint of a 
critic and an interpreter, and consequently the most recent 
has for him the same charm as the earliest. Hence Lobeck 
must have before his mind the men who made and 
used the words. Involuntarily he represents to himself a 
nominum impositor, that he may test his art with the cri- 
tic’s probe. With Buttmann it is quite different. He is 
attracted by the earliest stages, and so above all by the 
language of Homer, with regard to which we cannot yet 
speak of a conscious shaping of the language or of its 
so-called development by civilization. With consummate 
acuteness, and a method which is a pattern of clearness, and 
which constantly charms us by its freshness, he can explain 
the meaning of many half-understood Homeric words. So 
well aware is he of the difficulty of Etymology proper, 
that he makes it a principle to seek the explanation of 
hard words invariably from their use, before resort- 
ing to their supposed derivation. No philologist of his 
age so clearly perceived the dangers of grammatical tra- 
dition, or furthered in so many ways the treatment of 
Greek as a continuous natural growth. Doubtless he has 
entangled himself in many errors in his work. In the 
explanations in his Lexlogus he attaches like Déderlein far 
too little value to the traditions of the Alexandrine gram- 
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marians, for whom the Kénigsberg school have made us 
feel greater respect; it is true that this respect degenerates 
sometimes to an excessive reverence for and too servile 
imitation of the old ways. Although in referring words 
to their stems, and ascertaining their relation to each 
other, Buttmann tries to arrive at fixed laws of sound, still 
he goes astray in the endeavour like any dilettanté when 
he admits by preference particular transitions — such e. g. 
as the interchange of the hard mutes and aspirates —, as 
in the derivation of ἀχήν from a privativum and χαίνω 
maintained in Lexil.I 12 and too often repeated, and when 
he in general falsely represents the older language as in- 
distinct in its sounds, rough (“rauhgriechisch” Lexi. I 121 
note), and only gradually acquiring a settled character 
(Lexil. Π 241 note). There is still evident here the effect 
of the preposterous hypothesis mentioned on page 12. But 
Buttmann completely loses his way when he, as he fre- 
quently does, brings forward German words by way of 
comparison. In so doing he has given an impulse to many 
etymological futilities, since Germans naturally took a spe- 
cial delight in making use of their dear mother-tongueé to 
explain Greek in all possible cases, -with no knowledge of 
Gothic and Old-High-German, and with no regard to the 
laws of the shifting of sounds*). This was the penalty 
Buttmann paid for having as late as 1825 — six years 
after the first, three after the second edition of Grimm’s 
Grammar, nine years after Bopp’s “Conjugationssystem” — 
learnt nothing from these works that introduced a new 
epoch in the science. It was it is true no easy thing for 


*) Buttmann arrived, independently as it appears, at the suppo- 
sition that the German ἢ corresponded to the Greek x (Lexil. I 35 
note 2), though all the same he compares the German ‘Hort’ with 
ἕρμα (I 112 note). It is true the same idea had dawned on Morhof 
in his “Unterricht von der teutschen Sprache und Poésie” Kiel 1682, 
in which at page 58 cornu is justly compared with horn, and καρδέα 
with the Low-German hart. But what a difference between such 
casual observations and the logical adherence to a law of language! 
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a man advanced in years, and of established critical re- 
putation, who had struck his roots into a different soil, to 
adopt completely these new points of view, and who is 
there that can reproach Buttmann with this neglect, when 
year by year in our own time works are still appearmg 
by men for whom Bopp and Grimm have written in vain? 
We will rather gratefully acknowledge Buttmann’s services; 
and we can always find in his treatment of Greek words, 
more especially as regards distinctions of meaning, a pat- 
tern for ourselves. Particularly for the investigation of 
Homeric words we shall even now do well to apply to 
Buttmann where occasion offers, to find in his lucid and 
sterling demonstrations a multitude of noteworthy points 
of view. In general younger scholars, furnished with the 
richer resources of Comparative Philology, will have con- 
tinually much to learn from the older school on which 
they too often look down with an unwarrantable contempt. 
For Etymology as for everything else the exact knowledge 
of particulars is far more important than many imagine 
in their hasty theorizings. 


4. 


That Greek along with Latin is a link in the chain 
that stretches from India to the West of Europe was 
proved more than fifty years ago by Franz Bopp, not by 
any attempt at a comprehensive explanation of words 
but by the analysis of the structure of language, and 
its grammatical forms. This way was without any 
doubt the mght one. For the grammatical forms present, 
as every one now knows, far less difficulty im analysis than 
the coimed and stamped words, and the similarity of in- 
flexion especially in the verbs, is so striking that convic- 
tion was most readily obtained on this side. Bopp con- 
sequently occupied himself only occasionally with our pre- 
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sent subject — that of the explanation of words — espe- 
cially in the Comparative Grammar (2nd ed. 1857—1861, 
ord ed. 1868—72), and in the work in which we find 
his views collected in their shortest form — the Glossa- 
rium Sanscritum (Ed. tertia Berol. 1867, 4°). The real com- 
parative Etymologist is rather Aug. Friedr. Pott, whose 
Etymologische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der 
indo-germanischen Sprachen (Lemgo 1833 and 1836, 
second and rewritten edition 1859, 1861, 1867 ff.) con- 
tain the richest treasure in striking comparisons and in- 
genious and always instructive generalizations, the result 
of a knowledge of language that would astound the reader 
of the book, if the author had not shown by his later 
works, comprehending the languages of all parts of the 
globe, that he feels cramped in a region that is limited to 
merely a portion of Asia and Europe. It was perhaps not 
favourable to the spread of the new science that before 
Bopp had yet finished his systematic, and soundly demon- 
strated exposition of the structure of language, an in- 
vestigator of the vaulting, often grotesque and paradoxical 
style that Pott is so fond of, brought his troops into the 
field. The proud contempt with which Greek and Latin 
scholars for a long time used to treat the new method, 
to make up for it later by a feeble recognition, which 
meanwhile did not prevent them from habitually banishing 
the Indianists, the Sanscritists, the Comparative 
Philologists to the Ganges and the Brahmans or even 
further, as unworthy of classical soil, will always remain 
an unpleasant feature in the history of the new. science. 
Carl Ottfried Miiller was the first scholar of mark in these 
circles to recognize openly the great importance of the 
comparative method. But it certainly cannot be denied 
that the form of the earlier works of comparative philo- 
logists, especially those concerned with etymology, made 
it very difficult to form a judgment about the new doc- 
trines without protracted study, for which at that time 
there were far fewer opportunitics than now, and that the 
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multitude of extremely bold and in some cases decidedly 
false generalizations, that went hand in hand with the 
surest results, could not fail to frighten many away. Never- 
theless we must gratefully acknowledge that by far the 
larger part of what has been done in this line towards 
the elucidation of Greek words we owe to Pott, whose 
sagacity allowed hardly anything to escape it that could 
be arrived at by the means in his power, and who has 
kept clear withal of many mistakes into which some of 
his fellow scholars fell. After the appearance of this im- 
portant work, Greek was made the centre of a new and 
comprehensive revision of the Indo-germanic vocabulary in 
Benfey’s Griechisches Wurzellexikon (Berlin 1839 and 
1842). That in my opinion the method followed in this 
book is a false one, and that the whole attempt in so ex- 
tended a form was premature, I have already said on for- 
mer occasions. We shall immediately consider more clo- 
sely a few of the most essential mistakes, and many others 
will have to be noticed later in individual instances. Not- 
withstanding, by his mgenuity and his power of combina- 
tion the author has been of frequent service to Greek Ety- 
mology. Leo Meyer, Benfey’s pupil, who shares many of 
his teacher's objectionable views, has in smaller essays, 
and especially in his Vergleichende Grammatik des 
Griechischen und Lateinischen (1861, 1863) brought 
forward many etymological conclusions, summanily for the 
most part and without any proof. A direct contrast to these 
are Hugo Weber's etymologische Untersuchungen 
(1861), which enter most carefully mto the peculiarities 
of a number of Greek stems. A rich mine of etymologies 
and interesting though at the same time often over bold 
deductions is to be found in Pictet’s suggestive work Les 
Origines Indo-Européennes ou les Aryas primitifs (Paris 1859, 
1863), which, following in the track of A. Kuhn, attempts 
on a comprehensive scale to deduce from the language the 
oldest civilization of the Indo-germanic race. F. C. August 
Fick attempts m his Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der 
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Indo-germanischen Sprache (Gétt. 1870—72) to de- 
duce the vocabulary of the original Indo-germanic language 
and of the succeeding stages of the language in its histo- 
rical development. [See also Fick’s Die ehemalige 
Spracheinheit der Indogermanen Europas (Gitt. 
1873).} While I am obliged to differ from him on 
many points I am indebted to his acuteness for many 
suggestions. Kuhn’s Zeitschrift ftir vergleichende 
Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete des Deutschen, 
Griechischen und Lateinischen, of which twenty vo- 
lumes have now appeared, contains a number of discussions 
most valuable for our present purpose. To Benfey’s Orient 
und Occident, also, and to the Zeitschrift ftir Vél- 
kerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft edited by 
Steinthal and Lazarus frequent reference will be made. 
The quotations in this work will serve as grateful acknow- 
ledgement that Jacob Grimm in his deutsche Gramma- 
tik, as in his Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, and 
in his Woérterbuch has contributed much to the expla- 
nation of Greek words as well, that Corssen’s important 
work Aussprache, Vocalismus und Betonung der la- 
teinischen Sprache (2nd edition 1868, 1870) has been of 
no mean service to me, and that Miklosich and Schleicher 
by their special study of the Slavo-Lithuanian family of 
languages have explained many phenomena in Greek. It 
hardly need be mentioned too, how extremely important for 
the task to which I have addressed myself are the sterling 
works of H. L. Ahrens on the Greek dialects that followed 
on Giese’s suggestive book itiber den iolischen Dia- 
lekt. 

We have seen above that many questions that are 
inseparable from every etymological enquiry are not to be 
answered by any process of abstract speculation, calcula- 
tion, or conjecture. The relation of the languages was found 
to furnish in many cases the decisive authority, so that many 
of these questions were settled at a glance. The case in 
fact resembles that of textual criticism. Passages on which 
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the labour of conjecture has been spent m vam, night 
themselves often of their own accord as soon as a newly- 
discovered manuscript of older date gives us other readings. 
The new discovery sets for the first time in the true light 
the relative value of the critical appliances hitherto known, 
and textual criticism is based firmly on a Stemma Codicum 
in which all the M.ss. are grouped in families. The seve- 
ral languages of the Indo-germanic stock are like so many 
copies of the lost original M.s. Not one presents us with 
a faithful copy of the original text, but taken collectively 
they are important to us as old witnesses of a state of 
the language, not directly cognizable by us, which in many 
instances at all events approaches nearly to the original. 
Each copy has its peculiar, regularly recurring blunders, 
but they mutually correct each other; we can also arrange 
them according to their importance, and for several we 
can discover a secondary source common to certain only 
of the number. If we denote the state of the language 
before the separation of the Indo-germanic tongues by A, 
Greek (C) and Latin (D) are not to be derived directly 
from it, but both are to be referred to a lost apograph 
B, the Greco-Italian*), which itself was directly derived 


*) In spite of various objections raised against it I hold to the 
supposition of a near relationship between Greek and Latin. This 
assumption has lately found in Fédrstemann (Zeitschr. XVII 354) a 
doubtful advocate and in Sonne (Zur ethnolog. Stellung der Grie- 
chen, Wismar 1869) an opponent. Granted that the position of 
the Keltic languages is still undecided, I have become growingly 
convinced by continued inquiry that all the European languages of 
our stock are more nearly related to each other than any of them 
to an Asiatic one, and that the two best-known tongues of Southern 
Europe again are more like each other, especially in structure, than 
either of them is to any northern language. I refer tnter alia 
to my essays in vols. 8 and 9 of the Zeitschr., to my paper read 
before the Hamburg meeting of classical scholars (1855), and to Fick's 
instructive collections (Wérterb. pp. 419—504 and pp. 333— 418). 
Johannes Schmidt too (Zur Geschichte des indo-germanischen 
Vocalismus | p. 31) holds the same theory. — On the subject of 
the relation of Greek to Latin Corssen (II' 46 note) expresses views 
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from A. In like manner there exists an affinity between 22 
Sanskrit, which stands ‘first among all copies of A for 
legibility and accuracy, and Persian, and again between 
the readings of the Germanic languages on the one hand 
and those of the Slavo-Lithuanian on the other (Schleicher, 
Kieler Monatsschrift 1853, p. 786 f.). To wish to confine 
inquiry, on etymological subjects to a single language is 
just as much a mistake as it would be to emend- Plautus and 
neglect the Ambrosianus and the vetus codex, or to emend 
Sophocles without the help of the Laurentianus A — as ab- 
surd as the old-fashioned practice of hammering at received 
texts, a practice which however has gradually fallen into such 
ill repute that no one ventures on it any longer. It is true 
that all the evidence we have of the state of the Indo- 
germanic language before its division is not completely 
legible; the tradition too as a whole has some not incon- 
siderable gaps, witness is wanting now from this language, 
now from that, and itis but seldom that the whole list can 
be appealed to on any particular question. But if on this ac- 
count we are systematically to neglect these witnesses we 
shall be as wise as if we were to consider no manuscript but 
the one that happens to be in our hands, because the others 
have lacunae. Hence the oft-repeated rule, “see your way 
clearly in each language separately before you try to learn 
from the languages related to it”, is quite untenable. The 
languages before the separation need not have been, as 
some still suppose, rough, restricted to a few meagre roots, - 
and immature, but were probably as perfect and complete 
as their structure allowed. The Indo-germanic language 
was not vague in its sounds, but firmly stamped with de- 
finite clearly-recognizable forms. The task of the student 
of language is not that of showing how a chaos, a ‘pri- 
meval mud’ has gradually taken shape; it rather is like 
that of the historian of art who traces the life-like figures 


precisely similar to my own. [Cp. also Peile’s Introduction to Gk. 
and Lat. Etymology pp. 24—27.]} 
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of the art’s prime from the rigid but clear-cut types of 


an earlier stage in which the art’s foundations were laid. 
But a return to that earlier stage is indispensable. The 
Greeks did not make their language themselves; they had 
a rich inheritance, and they marvellously transfigured 10. 
So any one who wishes to penetrate at all to the origin of 
words must inquire throughout whether the related languages 
do not cast ἃ peculiar light on the phenomena of the single 
language, and then only is he entitled. to restrict himself 
to the single language, when he has sought in vain in 
the others. 

The older school of Etymology alternated between 
two views: one was that the forms met with in Greek 
had grown out of simpler and shorter ones; the other that 
by the reverse of this process they had shrunk from older, 
longer, and fuller forms by considerable abbreviations. The 
comparative method declares entirely for the second of these 
views. On finding, for instance, in Sanskrit the rost vas, 
in Latin ves (ves-ti-s), in Gothic vas (ga-vas-jan) with the 
meaning of “to clothe”, all doubt vanishes as to whether 
the above-mentioned forms can have been amplifications 
of the Greek ἑ in ἕν-νυ-μι, or whether the reverse is the 
case; whether we are, in accordance with a view that 
is not yet completely exploded, to consider the F at the 
beginning of the Greek word as a parasitic modification 
of the initial letter, — as if a F could appear at pleasure — 
or rather as the remnant of the original form of the word. 
Vas is the oldest form, to which we here have three-fold 
testimony, a form historically handed down to us, from 
which critical principles imperatively bid us start. On the 
contrary when we find in Sanskrit, Latin, Gothic, Lithua- 
nian, and Slavonic the root i meaning go, and meet it 
again in the Greek éf-ys, f-uev, we shall not allow our- 
selves to suppose with Lobeck, that this root has received 
in φοῖ-το-ς an unaccountable labial initial, but rather 
shall be obliged to assign the latter word to another root. 
It is quite true that the comparative philologist arrives 
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as he penetrates further, at a period in which the roots of 
language experience special accretions. We shall have oc- 
casion later on to notice more closely how a number of 
roots are expanded by the addition of final consonants. 
But if we leave out of consideration this process, in which 
we recognize the oldest method of word-formation, and 
those chance modifications arising from the capricious in- 
troduction of subsidiary or kindred sounds, words grow 
only by the amalgamation of the substance of the language 
with the formative elements, 1. 6. by inflexion and forma- 
tion, and by means of*the easily cognizable phenomena 
allied to these. But every change of sound belonging to 
any other period is based on the fundamental principle 
of the history of language, that which Bopp calls the degene- 
ration [Entartung], but which we prefer to call the 
weathering away [Verwitterung], of sounds, although 
by no means this implies a decay of the language itself. 

In thus assigning to all change of root sounds a single 
definite direction by means of the comparison of languages, 
we have already done inestimable service to the etymo- 
logy of each single member of this circle. The older school 
of Etymology arrived it is true (to take one instance) at 
the conjecture that the Greek syritus asper corresponded 
to the Latin imitial s; but which of the two sounds was 
the older, whether the preference was to be given to the 
Greek nut or to, the Latin sémi, they either did not ask 
at all, or answered the question in different ways, but 
most frequently with the favourite theory, hatched out of 
nothing at all, of the “condensation of the aspirates”. 
Comparative Etymology establishes from a majority of 
languages the priority of the s, and in accordance with 
the fundamental tendency of all change of sound, the more 
recent origin of the spiritus asper. The same thing has 
occurred in other analogous cases. In the place of the 
vague formula “a and 6 interchange” appeared almost 
universally the definite one “a becomes δ᾽. Not less de- 
cisive were the results in the case of the analysis of forms. 
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Apart from the newly acquired insight into the essential 
structure of languages, which does not fall within the pro- 
vince of Etymology as here understood, the Just distinc- 
tion between stem and termination could not fail to be of 
the greatest importance for the study of words. Even 
Déderlein treated the nominative of the noun and the pre- 
sent indicative of the verb as the form from which to 
start, and Lobeck is not saved by any principle from this 
error. As soon as we start with the correct theory as to 
the stem we obtain a completely different pomt of view, 
and consequently to a great degree different results. A 
third characteristic of the etymological method is the col- 
lection of closely related words into the same class. Here 
too, as was natural, much that was new presented itself. 
The mass of forms and words in different languages 
that were at once seen to correspond immediately 
was exceedingly large, and there was thus furnished a 
considerable family of words for the etymology of the 
single languages to work upon. But those who were in- 
clined already to regard the real work as done, were sure 
to err greatly in spite of all the progress that had been 
made. Etymology is no more exhausted with the estab- 
lishment of the affinities and principles of a language ac- 
companied by a respectable index of the words common 
to several languages, than is the criticism of a text, with 
the arrangement of the manuscripts in families, and a se- 
ries of striking emendations drawn from the manuscripts 
25 hitherto but little used. That is only the foundation. 
When this is laid the more difficult and delicate work 
begins. Not all changes of sound are so evident as those 
first perceived; the rich and intricate web of language shows 
us much which is strange, and which only dawns gradually on 
an eye made keen by practice. By the process of weather- 
ing away forms originally quite different can become nearly 
and even identically the same, so that doubt may anse 
as to the root to which a given form belongs. The Greek 
spiritus asper, for example, has arisen sometimes from an 
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original s, sometimes from an original j, in certain cases 
even from the smiritus lenis: from s in the article ὁ = 
Skt. sa, from 2 in the relative pronoun 6-¢ = Skt. ja-s, 
from the spiritus lenis in ἵππο-ς = Skt. agva-s, Lat. equo-s, 
(primitive form ak-va-s). Doubts may here arise which 
in many cases can only be solved by careful investigation 
of particulars, and especially by a nice appreciation of the 
meaning. The cases in which we have thus to decide be- 
tween different possibilities are very numerous. The limits 
too within which the laws and tendencies of sounds hold 
good have been but gradually perceived. Hot-headed eager- 
ness has frequently been sobered down, and the separate 
life of the several languages that was developed on the 
basis of a common inheritance and a similar plan has 
again made its true importance felt*). That im this line 
there is still an immense amount to be done will be seen 
at once by all who are occupied in investigating the par- 
ticulars of the subject. There remain the further and to 
a certain extent far more difficult questions as to the de- 
velopement of meaning, to which we shall return at the 
end of these introductory considerations. Previous con- 
tributions to the science of language need to be subjected 
to sound criticism, both as to method and as to separate 
assertions, and not least in the region of Greek Etymology. 
To contribute to this end is the principal purpose of this 
work, and therefore it will be well in the next place to 
examine certain fundamental questions of far-reaching im- 
portance. We shall in the course of this inquiry be obliged 
it is true constantly to express negative views, but oc- 
casions will naturally offer themselves at the same time 
of arriving at positive principles as to the course to be 
observed in this work. 


*) See my essay Die vergleichende Sprachforschung in 
ihrer neuesten Gestalt in the Monateschrift fiir Wissensch. und 
Litteratur, Jan. 1853, and my inaugural address Philologie und 
Sprachwisse nschaft (1862). 
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In the first place it cannot be doubted that, in the 
first rejoicings over the magnificent discovery of Sanskrit, 
the value of this language for the Etymologist was for a 
time overrated, and that it acquired an excessive impor- 
tance in comparison with the other families of languages 
of the same stock. No competent scholar, it is true, ever 
maintained that Sanskrit was the mother of the other 
languages, and it was only ignorance which could imagine 
that the comparative study of language aimed at regarding 
Latin and Greek words as ‘foreign’ interlopers. But seeing 
that the first students of this method all started with 
Sanskrit, and felt most at home in that language, it was 
natural that they should ask in the first place what were 
the equivalents of Sanskrit roots and words im the other 
languages, and that while doing this they should too ex- 
clusively regard the Sanskrit system of sounds and forms 
as their data. Owing to the transparency of its construc- 
tion, the nicety of its laws and its great antiquity in many 
respects and especially that of its vowel-system, Sanskrit 
was more adapted than any other language to open mens 
eyes to the nature of the connection of all the sister- 
languages. The exuberance of the old Indian literature, 
the antiquity of its most revered monument the Rigveda, 
the perfection of its alphabet, the remarkable acuteness 
and diligence of its native grammarians, who have pre 
pared the most valuable assistance for the study of Ety- 
mology, if only by their discovery of the conception of 
roots and their careful index of roots, all these are claims 
on the part of Sanskrit, which only within thé last half- 
century has become the field of such fresh and important 
investigations, to retain permanently the prominent position 
of importance for the study of the whole Indo-germanic 
stock of languages. But this is no reason why we should 
not recognize even in Sanskrit peculiar weaknesses and 
corruptions, the perception of which alone will help us 
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to the correct use of this speech in the science of language. 
Even the sounds of Sanskrit must not directly be taken 
as the starting point for comparison. Two classes of con- 
sonants, the linguals and the palatals, as is now univer- 
sally admitted, arose after the separation of the languages. 
The recognition of this fact was arrived at only gradually, 
and examples of the misuse of the palatals occur even in 
the latest writings on the subject. Of the real character 27 
of the palatal sounds the essay of Rud. von Raumer on 
Aspiration und Lautverschiebung, now reprinted in 
his Gesammelte sprachwissenschaftliche Schriften 
(1863) gave for the first time a complete account. It is 
there clearly pointed out that # and g are nothing but 
the gutturals k and g affected by 7 sounded after them, 
(p. 35) a view further developed and established by Schlei- 
cher ‘Zur vergleichenden Sprachengeschichte, p. 138. 
Pott found in the ‘Protean’ form of several words and 
roots that occur in Sanskrit with palatal consonants a 
reason for ascribing to these sounds a great antiquity. 
Answering to the Skt. Katvdras is found the Greek τέσσαρες, 
Dor. πέτορες. Lat. quattuor, Goth. fidvér, Church-Slavonic 
éetyrije. As long as the customary pronunciation of K in 
Sanskrit words as fsch was held to be the original one, 
it certainly appeared probable that this ésch was preserved 
m Slavonic as well as in Sanskrit, that in Ionic Greek it 
left behind it one of its components ¢, while elsewhere it 
appeared as a guttural or a labial. But we had no need 
to go farther than the Lithuanian keturi to have a doubt 
raised as to this view. Here the pure k appears, and see- 
ing that beyond doubt Lithuanian is a near relative of 
Slavonic, the Lith. keturi proves that before the separation 
of the Lithuanian from the Slavonic, and consequently long 
after the first appearrence of the general separation of the 
languages the double sound ¢sch did not exist and that in 
consequence the coincidence of the Slavonic with the pro- 
nunciation now in vogue in Sanskrit is pure accident. For 
the assumption of a possible retrograde change of K into 
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k would fly in the face of all the latest results of phonetic 
inquiry, by’ which it has been established as clearly as 
possible that a sound once affected by 2 may possibly 
undergo a series of further changes, but can no more re 
turn to what it was at first than the river can retum 
to its source. Besides this old explanation of the “Protean 
form” loses all probability from the fact that in accordance 
with the now ascertained pronunciation of the Palatals we 
find in them no trace of a ¢— much less then of a p —, 
and that even such k’s and g’s as do not appear in Sanskrit 
as Καὶ and g, reappear in the related languages in the form 
of k, qu, τ and wz, e. g. Skt. ki-m = Gr. τί, Ose. pi-d, 
Lat. gui-d; Skt. jakrt = Gr. ἧπαρ, Lat. jecur. Hence, Bopp 
too, who was before of a different opinion, pronounces in 
the second edition of his Comparative Grammar § 14 for 
the view that the said sounds in Sanskrit arose originally 
from the gutturals*). 

This relation is not so clearly recognized in the case 
of the palatal sibilant denoted by the sign ¢ as in that 


᾿ of the palatal tenuis and media. The most thorough and sound 


treatment of the pronunciation and origin of this ¢ is to 
be found in Kuhn’s paper in Hoefer’s ‘Zeitschrift fir 
die Wissenschaft der Sprache’. As regards its origin 
it is certain that ¢ has almost universally arisen from an 
older k, and for this very reason corresponds to a k or a 
sound which the laws of the several languages lead us to 
expect in its place. The pronunciation of the sound can- 
not be decided so easily. Kuhn inclines to that of the 
German ch in mich, and Schleicher (Compendium® p. 17) 
agrees with him. Ebel on the contrary (Zeitschr. XII, 
276) and Max Miiller (Lectures II, 132) hold ¢ to be a 
true sibilant, which the former identifies with the Polish 
s. See Ascoli, Fonologia comparata p. 204. However this 
may be it is quite certain that the Indic ¢ where it cor- 


*) We shall come back on p. 415 ff. to several questions that 
are allied to this one. 
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responds to a & has arisen from the latter by a weakening 
of the sound, and that there is no possibility that the 
opposite process has occurred — that the k& has arisen 
from the ¢. It is not of course to be denied that cor- 
responding to the Sanskrit ¢ there sometimes appears in 
the related languages — by no means in Greek alone — 
the dental sibilant, and in Greek its usual representative 
before a vowel at the beginning of a word, the syritus 
asper; 6. g. in ¢gakrt (stercus), Gk. cxat, Nom. oxwe from 
the primitive form skart (No. 110); gvagura-s (socer) = 
ἐχυρό-ς for ofexveo-¢, Lat. socer for svecer (No. 20). In 
such cases also however we must without doubt charge 
the Sanskrit and not the Greek or the other related 
languages with the corruption of the sound, and this cor- 
ruption surprises us the less because this very letter s in 
Sanskrit is in other cases also corrupted in various ways, 
since it regularly changes after other sounds than that of 
a or ἃ to sh, and at the end of a word under certain con- 
ditions into the aspirate ἢ called wsarga; while in the middle 
of a word it more often becomes r. In Zend the same 
shifting of the s to the palatal sibilant takes place to a 
much greater extent. The letter ¢ therefore has a double 
value for the comparative philologist — either that of a 
k — as is much more frequently the case — or, in far 
fewer instances, that of an s. This is now essentially the 
view of Bopp as well, according to his treatment of the 
subject in § 21a of his Comparative Grammar (2nd edit.). 
It is remarkable that in some later works — e. g. in 
Pictet’s book, these two kinds of ¢ are again confounded*). 

The Sanskrit laws of sound have been treated to a 

*) Strange to say this important fact has had fresh doubt thrown 
lately upon it by Pott (W. I 496 and III ad ἐπέ... He admits that 
“Greek, Latin, Keltic and Germanic are alike in representing the ¢ 
of Sanskrit words by gutturals (k, c, qu — ἃ, 9)", but because the 
rule does not hold in the Zend, which is the language most nearly 
related to Sanskrit, “ΠΟΥ among the Slavonic languages (including 
Lith., Lett., and Pruss.)" seeing that in all these languages ¢ is as 


a rule represented by sibilants, and because in Sanskrit itself / and 
Cvatius, Etymology. 3 
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still greater extent as the starting-pomt for companson 
by Benfey. For example there is found in Sanskrit a 


¢ are separate sounds, he holds that the fact can by no means be 
regarded as proved. But firstly Zend, which certainly remained longer 
united to the Sanskrit than these two did to the remaining lang- 
uages, can prove nothing as to the state of things before the sepa- 
ration. In the second place Pott is obliged even in the case of the 
Slavo-Lettish languages, to admit considerable exceptions, whose 
importance is by no means lessened by the fact that he finds each 
single exception an astonishing one. Side by side with the Sansknt 
agma stands the Lith. akmu, Ch.-Sl. kameni (No. 3), with the Skt. 
cvacura-s the Ch.-Sl. svekri, Lit. szészura-s (No. 20), with the Skt 
ci the Lit. pa-kdj-u-s, Ch.-Sl. po-kot (No. 45), with the Skt. ¢rw 
the Lit. klaus-at (No. 62), with the Skt. picuna-s the Lit pixta-s 
(No. 100), and, conversely, with the Skt. Ard, the Lit. szirdi-s, Ch.-Sl. 
sritdice (No. 39). Thirdly the Slavo-Lettish sibilants when they cor- 
respond to the Indic ¢ are by no means identical with it. The idea 
too, that this similarity establishes a more close connection between 
these families, has been long since thoroughly refuted by Schleicher. 
It remains therefore to choose between two views: either the Sansknit- 
Eranian, and Slavo-Lettish sibilant is to be considered the older 
sound, and the k, which the remaining languages exhibit, the younger. 
an assumption that from its extreme doubtfulness on physiological 
grounds will find but few supporters, and which is moreover opposed 
by the above-mentioned exceptions; or reversely k is the primitive 
sound which was weakened independently at different times and places 
into various sibilantsa. In that case the coincidence of the Lith 
deszimtis with the Skt. dacan as accidental as that of the Umbr. 
degen (No. 12) with these words, or say that of the Goth. hairt-c 
(No. 39) with the Skt. Ard. All competent scholars except Pott 
have now, I think, decided for this view, and the historical conside- 
ration of the life of language points clearly in the same direction. 
Joh. Schmidt, Beitr. V 467, actually proves for one stem, that s 
on distinctly Slavonic ground took the place of the older k: sloniti 
with the older form klonits (tnclinare). — The most careful treatment 
that the relation of ¢ to & in Sanskrit itself and of the representatives 
of both sounds in the allied languages, has received is that of Ascoli, 
Fonologia comparata p. 38 ff., 50 ff. He conjectures that as early as 
the Indo-Germanic period certain words had an added k, out of which 
other sounds could then arise more easily than out of the unmodified 
word, while on the other hand it was possible that the neighbouring 
sounds would disappear. [Cp. also Fick's Die ehemalige Sprach- 
einheit der Indogermanen Europas pp. 1—138.] 
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whole series of stems ending in ksh which are usually re- 
garded as roots, — e. g. raksh ‘servare’, uksh ‘humectare’, 
vaksh ‘crescere’. Benfey hiniself acknowledges that these 
have arisen from shorter stems, or roots in the narrower 
sense of the word, by the addition of an s (Hallische Lit- 
teraturzeitung 1838 p. 316). Here and there in the re- 
lated languages the shorter as well as the longer form ap- 
pears, 6. g. Gk. ἀλεξ by the side of ἀλκ (No. 7) Gk. ave 
by the side of the Lat. aug (No. 159). Hence it is 
reasonable to suppose that the lengthened form existed 
side by side with the shorter one before the separation 
of the languages. Now it happens also in some cases 
that only the longer form has survived in Sanskrit, and 
only the shorter in Greek; e. g. by the side of the Skt. 
uksh ‘humectare’ Gk. by in ὑγ-ρό-ς (No. 158), Skt. bhaksh 
‘comedere’ by the side of the Gk. may in φαγεῖν (No. 408). 
In such cases Benfey (ut supra 317) is pleased to derive 
the simple Greek sound from the doubled Sanskrit one, 
while before him Pott surely got at the truth in assuming 
in such cases that the Greeks had kept the purer root- 
form, and that consequently the Indians had lost the 
shorter forms ug, bhag, although the latter root occurs 
with a somewhat different meaning in bhag (sortiri, obtinere). 
(See Pott, Berl. Jahrb. 1840 p. 651, and my book ‘Die 
Sprachvergleichung in ihrem Verhiltniss zur classischen 
Philologie’, 2nd. edit. p. 59 ff.) 

The Sanskrit ὦ too cannot be reckoned an original 
sound: h — except where, as in several cases has certainly 
happened, a change of vocal-organ has taken place (h for 
dh) — points to an old gh, and this is the value it bears 
in Comparative Philology. When then in spite of this 
not only Benfey (I 35), but Pott and Bopp as well hold 
it allowable to compare Greek roots ending in vowels with 
Sanskrit ones ending in ἢ, “because h can easily drop 
away’, we must object most decidedly. Before the sepa- 
ration of the languages, it was not h but gh that stood 
here, and even if we were to venture so far as to place 

g* 
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the Gk. dt-atv-@ (Pott, I’ p. 282, differently explained W. 
III 863) by the side of the Skt. dik (oblinere), for the ἢ 
in which (= gh) the Lat. pol-ling-o and the Lith. das-y-ti 
(to dip in) give the regular representative, we should have 
to regard not A but x as dropped — a loss of which there 
are it is true some examples, but only in cases when a con- 
sonant follows. But we should be distinctly wrong if we were 
to follow Benfey (I 72) in assuming, from the Skt. ruh (grow) 
and ré-p-ajd-mi (cause to grow) a stem γόρ, or even γάρ 
for the allied languages also. In so doing we should be 
pronouncing corruptions of sound peculiar to Sanskrit to 
be older than the separation of the languages. 

In Sanskrit, by a weakening of sound peculiar to 
itself ὁ may arise from d, and mediately from a. In Greek 
on the other hand the spheres of the vowels a and ¢ are 
so far apart that ὁ is very seldom connected with an older 
α and when it is, it is generally through the medium of an «. 
Consequently we must never expect to find an ε in Greek 
as the representative of a Sanskrit i that has arisen from 
an ὦ — ἃ mistake to which again Benfey is specially in- 
clined, 6. g. when he finds traces of the Skt. iksh, an 
amplified form, peculiar to the Indic branch, of the root 
ak, (Gk. 6m), see, in the Greek foxw, ἐΐσκω (I 233), and 
even sees in the diminutive suffix -:oxo (I 235) and in the 
verbal-ending -ἰσχῶ representatives of this same iksh which 
beyond all doubt did not exist at the time of the separa- 
ration of the languages. In opposition to such attempts 
— ventured on by Benfey again even in the seventh vo- 
lume of the Zeitschrift — we cannot be too strict in hold- 
ing fast by the rule that the Indo-germanic primitive form 
arrived at by proper combinations is to be placed at the 
head of every comparison of words, and not the special 
form of a single language. 

This strict and logical method of employing Sansknt 
in the comparison with the allied languages has been 
gradually gaining ground, and has especially been pursued 
most rigorously by Schleicher in his Compendium der ver- 
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gleichenden Grammatik (1861, 1862, 2nd edit. 1866, 
3rd. edit. 1871). From this more correct view Sanskrit 
itself too will gain something. Now that this language 
has for a long time served exclusively to throw light on 
the others, the light begins to shine back from the other lang- 
uages upon Sanskrit. This is quite the normal course of 
the developement of science, which follows, as has rightly 
been said, not a straight line but a spiral one. The pre- 
posterous idea that Sanskrit must have preserved in every 
case alike the oldest form, would be almost more ruinous 
to the examination of words, even apart from phonetic laws, 
than for the analysis of forms. The forms in Sanskrit are 
marked decidedly and with great fulness; although we often 
miss in their application — so far at any rate as we 
can see as yet — the nicety which excites such admira- 
tion in Greek and Latm, their use is generally settled. 
But as to the meaning of a Sanskrit word and that of its 
various ramifications, it is often hard to arrive at certainty. 
For the rootg indeed, of which so many in former times 
used to parade themselves with the shadowy meanings ire, 
and splendere, better provision has been made since Wester- 
gaard’s excellent work Radices linguae Sanscritae (Bonn 1841). 
But if we twm to any noun in Bopp’s Glossary or in 
Wilson’s or Benfey’s Lexicon, we often meet with what is 
unsatisfactory. These books are only intended to satisfy 
the most immediate needs. In Wilson a dozen completely 
distinct meanings are often given for a single word, out 
of which it is impossible to form a general idea. And the 
excellent dictionary of Béhtlingk and Roth (St. Petersburg 
1855 ff:) is unfortunately not nearly completed. The oldest 
monuments of the language too, the Vedas, in spite of 
the zeal and critical acumen which such men as Aufrecht, 
Benfey, Kuhn, Max Miiller, Roth, Albrecht Weber and 
others have bestowed on their study, present on this very 
point great difficulties and many riddles yet unsolved. For 
this reason Sanskrit must, I believe, always remain less 
satisfactorily understood than many of its sister-languages 
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with regard to meanings, their developement and ramifica- 
tion. It is especially in this direction that the importance 
of living languages must not be underrated. Whenever 
we have shown the identity of a German, Slavonic, or 
Lithuanian word with a Greek one, the living use of the 
word at the present time, which in this case can be as- 
certained with much greater ease, is of more service in 
arriving at the primitive meaning than the use of the 
corresponding Sanskrit word or even of a Sanskrit root, 
of the application of which we often find but an indefinite 
ambiguous account, and that too often most imperfectly 
given in indifferent Latin. Hence I cannot accept the rule 
given by Pictet (Origines I 23) ‘partir toujours du mot 
sanscrit sil existe’. Pott has rightly paid more attention 
to the Occidental languages, and Benfey has done the same 
in the second part of his Wurzellexicon to a greater 
extent than in the first. Thanks to Miklosich and Schlei- 
cher we are now enabled to make more use of Slavonic 
and Lithuanian, whose wealth and natural prolificness promise 
us a plentiful harvest, while our own Teutonic languages have 
been already laid open before us by Jacob Grimm in such 
a way as specially to favour etymological research. 


6. 


But m another respect also Sanskrit has been made 
the standard for other languages in a manner which is 
not justifiable. The truth, confessedly fundamental, that 
Sanskrit is only to be regarded as a sister-language, with 
especially distinct family features, has often been over- 
looked in practice. It may be regarded as established that 
neither Sanskrit, nor even the Indo-Germanic primitive 
language, which we can only discover by combinations, 
stands to the individual languages of our stock in a rela- 
tion similar to that which Latin holds to the Romance 
languages. The latter are related to the mother-tongue 
in such a manner that between the time in which Latin 
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was a living language, and the developement of the daugh- 
ter-tongues there was a loss of the sense of the nature 
of language through which the structure of language — 
because of the interruption in the national tradition — 
suffered not a little, and its form received important alter- 
ations. Even the relation which sounds in the daughter- 
languages bear to those in Latin betray an important di- 
minution of the instinctive correctness ‘of articulation. We 
have only to remember the numerous instances of weaken- 
ing: e. g. of c to g (Ital. luogo = locum), of ¢ to d (Ital. 
padre = patrem), of p to b (Fr. abeille = apcula): and 
the frequent rejection of consonants (Fr. pére, lieu). No- 
body would venture to deny that Fr. ow originated in 
audire, but who would venture on this analogy to assume 
a similar mutilation for the Gr. aiw, whereby it might 
be brought into connection with audio? Indeed by this 
very phonetic process the inflexions of Latin have for the 
greater part disappeared, and in compensation for the case- 
endings &c. of whose use the language has thus been de- 
prived, new expedients have been introduced. Prepositions, 
robbed of their full original sound, and with weakened 
meaning, are compounded with each other (Fr. avant = αὖ 
ante, devant = de ab ante) and with pronominal forms 
(It. del == de dlo). Thus the most various disfigurations arise. 
Frequently one word is formed of two, three or even 
more words welded together; very often a virtue has to 
be made of necessity, and in too many cases we notice 
in words how they fashioned themselves out of the ruins 
of the older languages, in the first instance rather as con- 
ventional aids, until the new germs developed, and by de- 
grees idioms appeared, which in their way are again de- 
serving of admiration. That It. medessimo arosé from -met 
ipsissimus, Fr. dans from de intus (Pott, Zeitschr. f. vergl. 


Sprachf. I 311) no reasonable man will doubt. But if we 


are recommended to assume similar mutilations, in order 
to refer Sanskrit, Greek and Latin forms to their origin, 
this; in my opinion, is to, confuse with each other essen- 
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tially different periods of language. For from the estab- 
lishment of the primitive Indo-Germanic language, so far 
as we can see, there was an uninterrupted tradition which 
makes us ὦ priori disinclined to rash attempts to refer forms 
to elements completely confused and disfigured. For a time 
so early in the life of language as that before the separa- 
tion of the various tongues all the conditions are wanting, 
by which such mutilations are explicable in younger lang- 
uages. But further, the attempts to break up apparently 
simple forms and roots have been made almost wholly by 
means of Sanskrit and in such a manner as to involve 
the assumption that all the little weaknesses of Sanskrit 
were to be found existing before the separation of lang- 
uages. This is the point of a difference between Pott and 
myself which, after my objections in the first edition of 
this book, led to a fresh discussion of this question on 
his part in the second volume of the second edition of his 
Etym. Forsch. (p. 293 ff.) and to a short reply on my 
side in the preface to the second volume of the first edi- 
tion of this work. Leaving everything personal as much 
as possible on one side, I wish, without entering into the 
very numerous details, simply to pomt out here briefly 
the general character of the process, and to adduce the 
reasons which, in addition to the one already mentioned, 
prevent me, and indeed not me alone, from adopting it. 
The most usual case is that in which it is believed that 
in the initial letter of a root a more or less mutilated 
prefix may be recognized, and that therefore it is allow- 
able to derive this root from a shorter one. Thus most 
of the Sanskrit prepositions are supposed to have been 
used as prefixes to lengthen roots beginning with a vowel. 
in just the way which the older Etymology ventured upon 
in its confused fashion. Because in Sanskrit the prefix api 
= Gr. ἐπί commonly becomes pi by aphaeresis, therefore 
Pott even now (II? 301, cp. W. III 423) finds no difficulty 
in deriving pig, which besides other meanings is asserted 
in Indian lists of roots to have also that of painting, though 
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in reality this meaning appears to have been invented me- 
rely to explain the adjective pingara-s ‘golden yellow’, as 
well as the Lat. pingere from api-ang (oblinere) or (and 
the very hesitation shows the doubtfulness of the assump- 
tion) from api-masg (immergere) and in the same way to 
assume similar mutilations for other prefixes commencing 
with the vowel a. Where for instance apa = ἀπό suits 
better, an inconvenient p is referred to this, mstead of to 
am, 6. g. pdpa-s ‘bad’ to apa-dp, i. 6. to fail to reach, 
to wander off [abgelangen, abirren] (p. 305). This how- 
ever by no means prevents Pott from explainmg conjectur- 
ally this very dp, which occurs in the form ap in the 
Lat. ap-iscor, through d-api-i to mean ‘to go te this in 
addition’, in which the assumed root ὁ has entirely dis- 
appeared, or as Pott expresses himself, ‘has gone the way 
of all flesh’. In the same way an iutial Sk. bh or Gr. φ 


is referred to abhi*) (bei), 6. g. Skt. bkrdg — Gr. phey, 


Lat. fulg, to abhi-rdg, to shine ‘upon’ — an initial dh or 
Gr. & to adhi (over, upon) 6. g. Skt. dhjdi, meditari, with 
Gr. ϑεάομαι to adhi-i (ἰέναι), adire, (p. 308), — an initial 
nto ni (sub, de), 6. g. ναέω to ni-vas (vas, ‘to dwell’) 
(p. 308)+), — an initial d to ut ‘upwards’ which accord- 
ing to certain phonetic laws in Sanskrit becomes d before 
many sounds, e. g. Skt. duh, ‘draw’ from ut-vah ‘evehere’ 
(p. 314, ep. W. HI 1023), an initial v to vi ‘one from an- 
other’, e. g. Skt. ordh, ‘crescere’, from the equivalent rdh 
(I 250), Gr. fe in ἴεσϑαι from Slr. vi ‘desiderare’, and this 
to vi-i (Ebel, Zeitschrift IV 104), or when convenient to 
ava, ‘away’, e. g. Skt. wah, Gr. ὀχ in Oyos, Lat. veh in 
teho, to ava-ha ‘to go away’, ‘to make to go away’ (Pott 
I' 283 withdrawn Il? 316), an initial s to sa, sam ‘with’, 


*) Now the difficulty occurs to Pott himself (W. I 421) “Unfor- 
tunately there is no trustworthy example of any ἐφε in Greek”. 

+) Just to show that my doubt does not rest upon personal fan- 
cies, I may mention that Pictet, who in many cases agrees with Pott 
in resolving words, speaks of this meaning of ναέω as very doubtful 
(II 238). 
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6. g. snushé = OHG snuor, Gr. νυός, Lat. nurus to sam- 
vas ‘to dwell with’ (113 300, W. Π 2, 478), an initial sv 
to the prefix su = Gr. ev; e. g. sudd (gustare) from su-d-ad 
‘to eat well’ (gut anessen) (II? 319). It is easy to see how far 
it is possible to go im this direction; for as the meaning of 
these prefixes can easily be turned about this way and 
that way, and as writers have besides freely dealt in as- 
sumptions of the most various elisions and phonetic chan- 
ges in prefixes and verbal roots alike, any word can easily 
be referre! by such means to a stem which in fuller or 
abbreviated form resembles it in Sanskrit. Indeed this 
whole theory of prefixes has contributed much to bring 
Comparative Grammar into suspicion with those who have 
not penetrated into'it more deeply, and we must consider 
it a great mistake that the masters of the new science, 
instead of confining themselves to the wide-reaching and 
indubitable mutual resemblances among kindred languages 
have entered on these flighty combinations. It is true that 
in this respect purely Greek Etymology does not lag be- 
hind comparative Etymology. Thus Déderlein (Hom. Gloss. 
8 2272) says, ‘as ἀνά is shortened into ἀ, xara to xe- and 
κα, é to ἐ- andx-, dca to ξα- and o-, so also ὑπό is cur 
tailed into ὑ᾽ and even in § 2463 makes the o which he 
supposes to onginate in dua, take a ‘leap for life’, in order 
to change the διαπελάγιοι into πελασγούί. But here we 
must not fail to notice that Pott distinguishes many of 
these combinations from certainly recognized analogies, as 
being mere hypotheses, so that the greater number of his com- 
parisons can be easily separated from these and retain their 
full value. The more recent students of comparative phi- 
lology have for the most part passed over these attempts 
in silence, but some are reluctant entirely to give up the 
right to avail themselves of such a method of procedure*). 


*) So Scherer (Zur Gesch. d. deutschen Sprache p. 328) says ‘in 
cases of resemblance in sound and meaning’. But where can we find 
a clear case of this kind? Pott (W. ΠῚ 672) believes that he has 
discovered one. The Vedic verb bhishak-ti ‘it heals’ (with bhishag 
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What are the reasons then, for which I hold that I am 
compelled to oppose not merely particular instances, but 
this whole style of analysis? Pott always appeals to the 
analogy of the more recent languages. That the s of the 
It. s-aggio has arisen from ex we believe because in ez- 
agtum we have the Latin word before us, because the other 
Romance languages (essai) still show traces of the e, and 
because the omission of the vowel in a syllable which is 
known to have been unaccented has every analogy on its 
side. The same sibilant is common in the more modem 
Slavonic languages in the meaning ‘with’. Hence that 
e.g..the Bohem. s-bor ‘assembly’ is derived from s (Ch. SI. 
si = Skt. sa ‘with’) and rt. ber (= Skt. bhar, pep, Lat. 
fer) and that it originally meant much the same as Con- 
fer-ence is evident. If any one should doubt that the case 
was the same with the g of the Germ. g-lauben, he would 
have to be referred to the OHG gelouben, galoubo, (Grimm 
Gr. Π 699) just as for the modern b-leiben we have the 
OHG pi-lip-an. But what justifies us in arguing from these 
precedents in late periods of language to the earliest, in 
proposing combinations for which all the intermediate forms, 
and all the criteria of probability are wanting which were 
present in the instances just adduced, and in asserting a 
composition with prepositions even where there is no strong 
motive either in the sounds or in the meaning of the form 
concerned to refer it to such elements? From the root dp 
which, as we saw, Pott by a bold hypothesis makes a com- 
pound, we arrive at the shorter form ap, which is the 


‘healing’, the derived bhishag-jati ‘he heals’ and bhéshag-a-m ‘medi- 
cine’) he refers with Pictet to (a)bhi-sag, for which the only demon- 
strated meaning is ‘to bewitch’. It is only through the hypothetical 
intermediate stage ‘to exorcise’ that the two ideas are linked together. 
Hence in the Pet. Dict. this etymology is not to be found. But even 
allowing that it was correct, this would only prove that at the time 
when Indic and Eranic were still one language (for the Zend baéshaza 
means ‘medicine’), a verbal compound became a stem used as a root, 
not that this could have taken place in the far earlier Indo-Germanic 
period. 
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37 base 6. g. of the Skt. ap-as τ Lat. opus. This ap just as 
much as the rt. tap ‘burn’ (τέφ-ρα) bears quite the character 
of being original; it occurs plainly in ap-iscor,-ap-tus. Just 
as little is there anything in the rt. piig (whose very ex- 
istence besides is not satisfactorily proved) pointing to 
composition. The same is true of the rt. svad (avd-adv-w, 70- 
ο-μαι). All these roots are treated in their inflexion just 
like those which even Pott regards as primitive. That is, 
they are lengthened by expansion or vowel-intensification, 
or again by nasalization (dp, svdd cFavd) means, which 
language is accustomed to use for the formation of words 
only in the case of actual roots. Again that such simple 
ideas as ‘to attain’, ‘to make gay’, ‘to taste’, should have 
been formed only by the intellectual method of composi- 
tion will seem very improbable to any one who believes 
with Max Miller (Lectures IJ 66) that the material of 
language arose rather by ‘a poetical fiat’ then by analytic 
thought. But we have other objections. 

The process which we have been describing tacitly 
assumes that all the prefixes found in use in Sanskrit not 
only existed before the separation of the languages, but existed 
as prefixes, and precisely in their Sanskrit form. But this 
is an extremely bold assumption, which we can never ad- 
mit. It would follow that roots, the proper substance of 
language, by means of which men denoted the world lying 
about them, for the most part owed their existence in the 
first instance to a process of decay, while the little par- 
ticles, which — whether pronominal (Bopp. Vgl. Gr. OF. 
487) or, as Weber holds (Indische Studien II 406) with 
Jacob Grimm (Wéorterbuch I 50) and Schoemann (Redetheile 
p. 142) of the same origin as verbal roots, or, as Pott wil! 
have it, sua generis — in any case have the function of 
indicating and demonstrating rather than denoting, these 
tiny elements of words were without exception extremely 
old, older than many of the most common and indispens- 
able verbal roots. Even Pott’s learned and acute treat- 
ment of the prepositions im the first volume of the Et. 
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Forsch. (second edition) has not convinced mé of this. We 
do not find by any means all the Sanskrit prepositions 
recurring in the other languages in their separate use: ὦ 
e. g. and ava can only be shown to exist in Sanskrit and 
Zend: ag undoubtedly corresponds to Gr. ἐπί, but whilst 
api in Sanskrit very frequently loses its a, there is not a 
single Greek word in which πὸ unmistakeably stands for 
ἐπί. Even in Sanskrit the aphaeresis of @ is by no means 
usual, except in the case of api*). Pott himself states 
that abhi, in spite of the fact that this preposition takes 
the accent on the last syllable, never loses its a@ in the 
living language; but this does not at all prevent him from 
assuming for the far earlier period when the languages 
were not yet separated this mutilation which was still un- 
known in the period of language which can be ascertained 
historically, and from delighting to regard as we saw, an 
initial bh as the remains of an abhi which early fell into 
bad ways.. As a proof of the position that we must as- 
sume instances of aphaeresis even for that early time Pott 
quotes (II? 314) Skt. smas = sumus, a very unfortunate 
instance, for not only the Gr. ἐσμέν but also Lith. ésme, 
Ch. SL. jesmi, O. Ir. ammi prove indisputably that the Indo- 
Germanic form was asmas, and that the coincidence of the 
Indic form with the Latin in the loss of the initial vowel 
is pure chance. It so happens that Greek is especially 
conservative in the retention of an initial vowel, a circum- 
stance which we have to thank for the preservation of the 
augment in which this language has the advantage over 
most of her sisters. In the same way su (cp. Ο. Ir. sw-, 
so-) is derived, as the Greek ἐΐ shows, from asu, for it 
is only thus that we can explain the two forms, which 
are related to each other precisely as the Sanskrit strong 


*) Other instances of aphaeresis in Sanskrit words assumed with | 


great confidence by Pott, are by no means admitted by other Sanskrit 
scholars. The editors of the Pet. Dict. doubt the very first example 
which is maintained against me on p. 299, taskara-s ‘robber’, ac- 
cording to Pott = atas-kara-s ‘carrying away’. 
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stem of the participle from the root as ‘to be’, sant, is re- 
lated to the Gr. éovt, i. e. ecovt or as-ant. Hence we must 
assume that before the separation asu and not su was the 
prevalent form, and as we nowhere find in Greek a trace of 
© for ἐΐ, εὖ, we cannot use this form at all in compara- 
tive grammar. The case is in no way altered by the fact 
that the initial vowel has disappeared also in Old Irish; nor 
would any traces of a se in the German and Italian fa- 
milies of languages, which Bugge (Ztschr. XX 34) believes 
he can point out, be able to perplex us in our assumption 
of an Indo-Germanic asu. Of a preposition vw denoting 
separation we have no instance in Greek: in Latin the ti 
of vi-dua (Skt. vi-dhavd ‘husbandless’*), the ve of vé-cors, 
vé-sanus, ve-stig-iu-m has been regarded as the representa- 
tive of this vi. But even in his first edition (I 127 ἢ) 
Pott thought that this preposition showed itself most com- 
monly in the form di, dis in Latin, and as διά in Greek, 
and that it was to be referred to the root of the numeral 
‘two’, dvi. With this view Bopp also agrees in his Glos- 
sary 8. v. υἱ (he gives a different explanation in ΥΩ]. Gr. 
ΠΙ 506) and hardly anything can be said against it; for 
that the same root appears in Latin sometimes with and 
sometimes without d@ is shown beyond the possibility of 
doubt by the comparison of duo and bis i. e. duis with 
vi-ginti. But even though we find as the representative 


*) This very simple and often repdated etymology of the words 
which correspond so exactly to the Goth. viduvd, the Ch. Sl. vidora 
(Bopp. Vgl. Gr. 111 506), an etymology which I myself once regarded 
as ἃ sure one, is called in question in the Petersb. Dict., on the 
ground that dhava-s is too young a word; and the authors of the 
dictionary prefer to regard it as a word formed from tidhavad (see 
Pictet’s objections to this view II 342). — The Sanskrit word is now 
referred by Roth (Ztschr. XIX 223) to a rt. vidh (vindh) ‘to be empty’, 
‘to be faulty’, which he gets from the Rgvéda. This at all events 
agrees excellently with the Goth. vidu-vatrna ‘orphaned’, and with 
γἴϑ-εο-ς ‘a bachelor’, which had been already compared by Benfey. 
ἡ arose from a prosthetic e owing to the influence of the verse. Cp. 
ἠρέμα No. 454, 
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of vi-ginti for dvi-ginti the Dor. «κατε, also with the loss 
of d, yet the particle is only represented in Greek by 
dca. And if we look into the matter more closely, there 
is even a striking similarity in the use of vi and the Gr. διά; 
vi-gna is διαγνῶναι, vi-ja (permeare) διϊέναι, vi-va' (perflare) 
dtanvor. We can see that vw has the two meanings ‘in 
two’ from which comes ‘apart’, Lat. dis, and ‘between’, 
‘through’, just like διά. As for the form, I regard διά as 
an instrumental case of the root dvi which appears in its 
simple form in %, and expanded in dis by the same 8, by 
which ἀμφίς is expanded from ἀμφί, ἐξ from ἐκ, Lat. abs 
from ab, and in which possibly we have an analogue of 
the genitive suffix as, Gr. og (Weber, Ind. Stud. Π 406). 
Hence though we may have preserved, certainly in Latin*) 
and perhaps also in some other branches of the Indo-Ger- 
manic family, traces of a prefix analogous to the Skt.. vi, 
we cannot regard the weakening of dv into w as older 
than the separation of the languages; and as in Greek 
there is no single instance that can be clearly proved of 
a prepositional fe with the force of Skt. or the Lat. ve, 
it appears to me extremely bold to make any use what- 
ever of this Sanskrit preposition in Greek Etymology. 
But our objections are not yet at an end. Was the 
connection of prepositions with verbal roots in early times 
really so close, that new stems could easily arise thus? 
Nothing entitles us to make the assumption. On the con- 
trary it 1s an established fact that prepositions were ori- 


*) In Latin a remarkable trace of the fuller form dvi (in addi- 
tion to the numeral'adverb bis mentioned above, which when com- 
pared with δέρ necessarily presupposes a Graeco-Italic duis) is pre- 
served in bivira (i. 6. dui-vtra) which Kuhn Ztschr. ILI 400 has pointed 
out, used, according to Nonius (II p. 56 ed. Gerlach), by Varro in the 
sense of vidua. Hence even Latin in its earlier period was not as 
yet inclined to the weakening of dvi into vi, which has been as- 
sumed with so much confidence for the earliest times, and on the 
ground of which scholars have thought themselves justified in regard- 
ing the initial v of many roots as the remains of this particle (cp. 
Pott Il? 326). 
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ginally without exception adverbs of direction, im which 
we can sometimes still recognize clearly the case-forms. 
Prepositions were therefore at first quite independent words, 
though afterwards they lost their imdependence in two 
ways, on the one hand becoming united with verbal stems 
as prefixes, on the other serving as prepositions (in the 
usual sense of the word) joined to cases, and expressing 
the manifold relations im a sentence. Language itself shows 
the composition with verbal stems to be but loose by the 
fact — in which Sanskrit and Greek agree — that it places 
the augment and the reduplication between the preposition 
and the verb-form. These elements then, for this group of 
languages, form in all preterite tenses and in the perfect a 
wall of partition between the preposition and the verb, 
which evidently must have made it a much more difficult 
thing for the two parts to coalesce. It was otherwise e. g. 
in the Germanic languages. Here this increased difficulty 
_ did not present itself at all, or to a very unimportant ex- 
tent, so that the Goth. fraitan (NHG fressen) may be derived 
without hesitation from fra-itan (ver-essen) (Pott I? 313). 
But in Greek the exceptions to the normal position of the 
augment and the reduplication alike, such as ἐκάϑισα, ἦνε- 
σχόμην are wholly post-Homeric; so that they do not m 
the least diminish the weight of the fact adduced as re- 
gards the earliest period of our stock of languages. And 
verbal compounds like the assumed sw-ad, i. 6. evedecy were 
altogether unknown to Greek, by a delicate and, as we may 
venture to conjecture, old law of the language. Primitive 
verbal stems have in the Indo-Germanic languages gene- 
rally very little tendency to form firm combinations with 
other kinds of words. Ludwig Lange in his ‘Andeutungen 
itiber Ziel und Methode der syntaktischen Forschung’ (Ver- 
handlungen der Géttmger Philologenversammlung 1852 
p. 104 f.) has carried out more completely the observations 
which we have made here as to the developement of pre- 
positions, and has shown incontrovertibly by a computa- 
tion of their proportionate occurrence, that the extremely 
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extensive use of prepositions as prefixes only presents it- 
self in Epic Sanskrit, whilst Vedic Sanskrit in this respect 
approaches more nearly to the state of things in the Ho- 
meric poems. Hence as we see in the earliest monuments 
of the Indian and the Greek languages that the preposi- 
tions still showed so little tendency to enter into composition*), 
sober reflection shows that we are by no means justified 
in considering the use of prepositions as prefixes to be earlier 
than the separation of the languages, far less in assuming 
that a large number of verbal roots had already so en- 
tirely coalesced with prefixes that new words could be 
formed from them, which were no longer felt to be com- 
pounds, and indeed not individual nouns merely but widely 
ramifying verbal stems bearing the most primitive stamp. 
The chronology of linguistic science, that is the sober 
distinction between the various periods of the life of 
language, is entirely opposed to this assumption. The 
number of compound words which belong originally to 
more languages than one, is altogether extremely small, 
and even in the case of these there is often a doubt whether 
they belong to the common inherited stock or to the store 
that has been subsequently acquired. And to return to prepo- 
sitional compounds, it might possibly be proved that there 
is a considerable likeness between the use of them in two 
languages, especially in languages so nearly related as Latin 
and Greek, but even here this is the case but seldom. The 
coinage of such words evidently belongs as a rule to the period 
in which each language pursued its independent developement; 
and the same holds good of the mutilations of prefixes of 
the kind; and though examples of these can of course be 
adduced in abundance in Sanskrit, and the Teutonic and 


*) This view of the preposition (with which Sonne also agrees 
Ztechr. XIV 5) is of course at variance also with the assumption that 
in the case-endings we have mutilated prepositions, a theory which 
Pott 6. g. holds to be fully made out in the case of the suffix bhi 
(Gr. ge, gev). But who knows whether a-bhi is not rather itself a 
case-form of the pronominal stem a? 
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Slavonic languages, yet being entirely independent of each 
other, they certainly made their appearance a long time 
after the establishment of the use of such prefixes. It 15 
these phenomena which are far from numerous in Greek 
and Latin, and especially in Greek the sense of the in- 
dependence of prepositions kept its vitality in a high degree. 

There is still less probability im the supposed imstances 
of composition with the interrogative stem ka (Pott II 
426 ff). By a peculiar idiom of Sanskrit various forms 
of the interrogative pronoun, especially kim (quid) are 
compounded with various substantives with the force of 
astonishment, 6. g. ki-rdgd ‘what king!’ i. e. what a king! 
both in a good and in a bad sense. In the same way it 
is asserted that the uninflected stem Aa or kd enters into 
compounds, 6. g. kd-rava-s = corvu-s, supposed to be from 
ka and rava-s ‘sound’ (cp. rdvi-s, rau-cu-s), ‘having what a 
sound!’ (Bopp, Gl.). But even for Sanskrit this method 


_ of composition is not quite established. In the Petersb. 


Dict. IZ 2 we have these words: ‘even if we are not to 
think of denying absolutely such a method of composition, 
yet we are bound to notice that this explanation has in 
some cases been used too freely’. Hence it appears to me 
more than venturesome to assume the existence of such 
a specifically Indian method of expression in the time be- 
fore the separation of languages; and I am not convinced 
even by Pictet who is fond of the use of this instrument 
of Etymology, and who (II 226) finds in it ‘un charactére 
de naiveté, qui s’accorde parfaitement avec la nature d'un 
idiome primitif’. In an exclamation of astonishment there 
hes hidden a reflexion which has merely the appearance of 
naiveté, but which really contains a judgement, that is an 
element of conception. That simple notions which obtrude 
themselves directly on the perception of men*), should 


*) As an instance we may take Skt. kapdla-s = κεφαλή, which 
Pictet breaks up into ka-pdla-s, and translates quel protecteur, add- 
ing ‘on ne saurait mieux charactériser le réle natural du crane’ (1 
308, 11 306). 
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have found their expression by means of such exclamations 
which became as it were fixed and passed into names, -I 
regard as wholly improbable. Hence we cannot for a mo- 
ment conceive that Lat. caecu-s = Goth. haih-s (one-eyed) 
13 ‘quo oculo praeditus’, as Pott holds (I’ 166, cp. II? 445) 
(ka-ocu-s) nor on the other hand can we regard it as a 
compound of Skt. éka, ‘one’ and oco, the stem of oculu-s, 
a derivation which Pott gives as also possible, and which 
Bopp considers certain (Vergl. Gr. II? 59). For of this 
éka, which is itself undoubtedly a derived form from the 
stem which occurs in Sanskrit also as éva, and in Zend 
as aéva (Pott, Zahlmethode 149) there is no trace to be 
found in any of the allied languages, to say nothing of 
the fact that we have to assume a very rare mutilation 
which cuts out the very kernel of the word. This éka 
again we hold to be especially Sanskrit, not Indo-Germanic. 

My objections to the prefix-theory Pott meets in two 
ways. At one time (p. 301) he establishes the existence of ‘not a 
few pairs of roots with simpler and fuller initial sounds’ 
side by side. He contends against the view that by mere 
accident two roots with the meaning ‘shine’ like Skt. rdg 
and bhrag, differing only in their initial letters, came into 
being independently of each other. But there are pairs 
and triplets of roots of the kind, which even Pott cannot 
refer to one and the same origin, e. g. Skt. jag and bhag 
‘to honour’; in the case of which he admits of ‘accident’ 
(13 336), am, gam, kram three ‘verba eundi’, where the 
prepositions leave us in the lurch, ad ‘edere’, kshad ‘frangere’, 
an ‘spirare’, stan ‘suspirare’. Or are we in order to favour 
the prefix-theory to explain the last of these by sa + 
ati + an ‘together exceedingly to blow’? Then we might 
perhaps find some help for jag in a ni-ag ‘to move one- 
self down’ and for bhag in abhi-ag ‘to move oneself up 
to’, m something of the sense of προσχυνεῖν. To increase 
the possibilities there is another hypothesis, according to 
which all roots beginning with a vowel have lost initial 


consonants. That would therefore be another way out, 
4* 
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which would imdeed lead in the very opposite direction. 
But many will, I believe, prefer with me to follow none 
of these paths and to regard it simply as a fact, which 
after all is not very surprising, that language sometimes 
denotes related conceptions by similar sounds. It is hardly 
worth while reminding the reader that the riddle 1s often 
solved by the fact that the one form is the earler, more 
faithfully preserved, (e.g. OHG smilz-u) the other the more 
mutilated (Gr. wéAd-«). 

A second argument Pott draws from the manifest ap- 
propriateness of the meaning, which results from his com- 
positions. But unfortunately in this respect I am wanting 
according to his own expression, in ‘the faculty of vision. 
This is a defect of nature. But when e. g. πίϑο-ς ‘vessel’ 
is presented to me as such a clear instance, which must 
necessarily have been derived from ἐπι and @e, because on 
the earthern πίϑος lay a cover (ἐπίϑημα) and must have 
meant properly ‘lid’, I may still be permitted to observe 
that the vessel may have been named after many other things. 
For nouns whose coinage was more recent than the determ- 
nation of the form and meaning of roots, and in whose case 
several of the previously mentioned objections to the in- 
corporation of prefixes disappear, the possibility of such 
an origin might sooner be admitted; yet we can only allow 
the probability of it where we have clear analogies in 
sound as in meaning. This is certainly not the case e. g. in the 
derivation of Skt. dp (agua) from ἃ and pi or pa ‘antrinken’: 
(drink at) for in no other instance does a Lat. qu arise from 
p, and what the an has to do in such a word, no one 
can see. And yet Pott regards this etymology as ‘certain’*) 
(307). 








*) Another word of the kind which Pott (e. g. W. I 488) and 
others after him delight to quote is Skt. nida-s, and also nida-m, ‘nest’. 
‘camp’, with the corresponding Vedic form nila-s. This word we are 
told is derived from nt ‘down’ and sad ‘to sit’. The meaning ‘sitting 
down’ might be readily admitted for the Sanskrit, but sida-s cannot 
be separated from the equivalent Lat. nidu-s, OHG nést, Ch. Sl. gnezdo 
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In general the endeavour to break words up into their 
elements has been pushed much too far. The principle 
that he who proves too much proves nothing might be 
well applied to many assertions of comparative philology. 
In our Judgment much more is gained if we set a Greek 
word, together with the related and derived words whieh 
accompany it in Greek, side by side with an actually oc- 
curing Sanskrit, Latin, German or Slavonic word, and 
do so with absolute certainty, than if we lose ourselves 
in bold hypotheses upon the origin of the form which 
this comparison compels us to give as the root-form — 
hypotheses which very rarely lead to sure results. Even 
Pott in his review of Benfey’s Wurzellexikon (Berl. Jahrb. 
1840 p. 623 ff.) has uttered a warning against this danger, 
and recommended, for many questions, an honest acknow- 
ledgement of ignorance, in the place of flighty omniscience 
— though he has not always followed these principles 
himself. It is possible that with time the veil, which hangs 
over the early beginnings of the formation of the Indo- 
Germanic languages, may be raised still more; it is possible 
also that science, when in time to come it has risen into 
purer heights, may show many points to us or to our 
posterity in a different light: for the present position of 
enquiry sober moderation is certainly as a general rule 
the true course. Besides, the question of the relation of a 


‘with a bye-form gnézno), Lith lizda-s. But a preposition with the 
meaning of ‘down’, i cannot be proved for the Indo-Germanic time 
‘ep. below No. 425) and the g of the Slavonic word would be quite un- 
intelligible, and hence Pott prudently passes it by. But what right 
has he to do so? The g which retains its place in this as in the 
younger Slavonic forms must be primitive, according to Pott’s own 
doctrine (W. I 355) that language never prefixes a consonant, least of 
alla mute, pour passer le temps, and so points to an entirely different 
etymon for all these words. Miklosich says, it is true, (Lex. 182) de 
g praefixo cf. gnétiti cum neétiti’, but who can say whether here 
too the form with g is not the older? 
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Greek word to a word in the other languages can in practice 
be very satisfactorily answered, without entermg upon the 
latter questions. For instance, that the Greek ὀστέο-ν with 
the Latin os goes back to a stem asti, which in Sanskrit 
is asthi (No. 213) is a fact of interest, which is completely 
established. But to trace back the root-form so recognized 
to its origin is a task quite different and to be kept en- 
tirely distinct. And it seems to me that little is gained 
by such conjectures as that put forward by Bopp in his 
Glossary, and approved by Pott I? 296, that this asti 
comes from the rost sta, ‘to stand’. This can never be 
proved. Pictet (1 515) gives for the same word, which 
denotes at the same time the stone of a fruit, a quite dif- 
ferent conjecture, which we shall venture to state under 
No. 213. In other cases indeed we can go back to a root 
with more certainty. The various names for Spring, Gr. 
é-ag, Skt. vas-ant-as, Lat. vé-r, ON. vdr, Ch. SI. ves-na, Lith. 
vas-ara find their meeting point in the stem vas. So far we 
can go with certainty. But whether this vas is the same as 
that which we find in Sanskrit, and also, though slightly alter- 
ed in other cognate languages, with the meaning of ‘to 
clothe’ — according to which therefore Spring was de- 
signated as the clother and adorner of earth (cp. Pictet I 
101) — or a quite distinct vas, which like the shorter 
form us denotes burning and shinmg — which would also 
well suit the conception of Spring — will perhaps be never 
decided. The root lu (No. 547) occurs in Greek as Av in 
Av-wa, strengthened into λου in Aov-w; in Latin as le in 
lu-o, as lav in lav-o; among the Teutonic languages the 
Old Norse gives lo-a (adluo). There we stop short, with- 
out entering as Bopp does on the question whether this 
lu is not perhaps merely a mutilated form of the root plu, 
which we find with its initial letter well preserved in a 
number of words in all the cognate languages (No. 369) 
or conjecturing with Pott I' 209 (retracted W. I 1137) that 
by an opposite process this plu in its twm may have pro- 
ceded from pi = api-lu (to wash upon). The objection 
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may be brought against us that we have thus passed by 
many of the most interesting questions, and it is true that 
the fancy of etymologers generally leads them first of all 
to these extremely difficult problems. But in this case, as 
often, we can only make advances by limiting the tasks 
we set ourselves, and above all by a careful distinction of 
that which may be known from that which can only be 
reached by conjectures. Even within the narrower circle, 
which is however quite wide enough, there will be no lack 
of increased enlightenment on many points. Science has not 
for its object. the satisfaction of curiosity or the supply of an 
arena where more or less ingenious hypotheses may dis- 
port themselves, but the extension of the kingdom of 
trath and the confinement of the rule of error within nar- 
rower limits. 

As a rule then we shall not im our combinations pro- 
ceed beyond the forms which clearly present themselves 
from the comparison of words actually occurring in the 
various languages with which we are dealing; but in one 
respect it will be hardly possible to observe strictly the 
limits which we have drawn. I am referring to one of 
the most difficult questions in the investigation of language, 
the question of the variation of roots, or the formation of 
secondary roots, which, though in part far removed from 
the aims which we are here pursuing, yet cannot be left 
untouched. As to the general idea of a root, we may ac- 
cept the view of Pott (Review of Benfey’s Wurzellexikon) 
who calls roots the ultimate material (Grundstoff) of lang- 
uage. But if we define roots according to the form im 
which they present themselves in the Indo-Germanic 
languages, we may say that a root is the significant com- 
bination of sounds*) which is left remaining after a given 


*) We shall be right in saying ‘combination of sounds’, for the 
only Indo-Germanic root, which appears to consist of a single sound, 
the root ¢ (to go) has the smooth breathing before the vowel, a sound 
which is generally left quite out of view in linguistic investigations, 
but very incorrectly. The German alliteration shows most clearly 
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word has been stripped of everything formative. Primi- 
tive verb-forms are best adapted to this. Suppose 
é-ri-Sé-ro given. Grammar points out the particular gram- 
matical force of every other part of this form, that is, ἐ 
denotes that the action lies in the past, the reduplicated 
syllable rz denotes the present stem, duration, to the 3rd 
sing. mid.; hence θε is evidently the root. If we compare 
ξεύγ-νυ-μι. ξεῦξι-ς, Evyd-v with each other, we arrive at 
the root Zuy, from which these three forms may be easily 
derived, because from the laws of inflection we can point 
out the meaning of the syllables νυ and με, and from the 
laws of derivation we can explain the suffix tz (σι) with 
the sign of the nominative ¢ and the suffix o with the 
sign of the accusative », while in the first two forms we 
can show that the diphthong has arisen from v by inten- 
sification or expansion. The Indian grammarians, whose 
views were followed at first by comparative philology, were 
so far inconsistent in their procedure, that they set down 
some roots, specially all that ended in a, as having a long 
vowel: dd, pd, std &. But Schleicher (Beitr. Π 92) has 
shown by convincing arguments, that the short vowel, 
which has long been assigned to Greek roots like ge, do, 
$e, really belongs to the root. The length of the vowel, 
where it occurs, 1s to be considered as being itself some- 
thing formative, as intensification. Hence I follow now 
this treatment of Schleicher, in favour of which Pott also 
(W. 1 1) has expressed himself, though not without re- 
serve, and Corssen (I? 60-4) more decidedly. For the future 
therefore, when it is a question of Indo-Germanic roots, 
we shall be speaking only of roots like da, pa, sta &c. 
But this definition of a root needs still further limitation. 


that the smooth breathing was not unknown even to the linguistic 
instinct of the unlearned. The recognition of the smooth breathing 
as a real sound is often shown to be important, as in the interchange 
with j and » in the Slavonic languages. The assumption of a verbal 
root a in Heyse’s ‘System der Sprachwissenschaft’ p. 113 rests upon 
an error. 
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If we were to break up é-yi-yy-e-ro in the same way as 
ἐτίϑε-το, we should arrive at the utterly unpronounceable 
root yy. Such roots, absolutely unpronounceable in some cases 
and not merely unpronounceable according to Greek laws of 
sound, are actually assumed by Benfey. According to him we 47 
may work with the sound-groups yi, xp, kv, OF, arriving at 
last at OFra and OPC. But objections to this have been 
justly raised from various quarters. Ought any one really 
to maintain in all gravity that the primitive language 
‘which lies at the base of all Indo-Germanic languages 
used such monstrous sounds? We can hardly credit 
any language with forms like these in spite of all ex- 
perience. 

Or is it intended by such unpronounceable aggregations 
of sound ta represent mere shadowy existences, pure ab- 
stractions? A proceeding in our judgment extremely doubt- 
ful. It is true that we arrive at roots, as we conceive 
them, by abstraction; but it does not by any means follow 
from this that they did not really exist; it is only that 
they have no independent existence in the state of language 
which we have given to us historically. But for all that 
they underlie the various forms which have sprung out of 
them, just as the stems, formed from roots, underlie the 
forms which in their turn spring from them. The instinc- 
tive sense of roots and stems undoubtedly became in many 
ways obliterated and obscured, especially in the more recent 
periods of the life of language. But for more ancient times 
and for languages of the transparent structure of Sanskrit, 
and even Greek, as a rule at least, the feeling of the 
matual connection between words that originated in one 
root or one stem must have been preserved in activity. 
There is even much to be said for the view that in the 
earliest period of the life of language, that is im the period 
preceding inflection, roots had a real existence apart from 
all additions, that, in other words, many at least of them 
were once true words. This view has recently been as- 


serted among others by Steinthal (Ztschr. f. Vélkerpsychol. 
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III 250) and Max Miiller (Lectures IT 37). Hence we can 
recognize as Indo-Germanic roots only such combinations 
of sound as according to the phonetic laws of the primi- 
tive Indo-Germanic language can be pronounced. In fact 
some vowel or other is alwhys easily discovered as an 
integral part of the root. One who preferred to start from 
tv instead of γεν, would be compelled to assume even in 
γένος a strengthening, that is, formative element quite — 
apart from the termination, an assumption which would 
be altogether unlawful. Evidently the rejection of the 
vowel is something purely accidental, limited to some few 
formations from the root; and hence we can no more as- 
sume it in the root itself, than we could the strengthen- 
ing of Zuy to ζευγ, which 18 also limited to particular forms. 
We must therefore complete the definition of the ongin 
of a root given above, by adding that a root is the com- 
bination of sounds which remains when everything forma- 
tive and accidental has been stripped away from a given 
word. 

Another question is not so easily answered, i. e. 
whether we are to lay down special roots for the several 
languages, or common roots for the united stock. At the 
first glance it seems to be more in accordance with the 
approved view that roots were the actual primary words 
of the languages, to speak not of Greek, but only of Indo- 
Germanic roots. For nothing is more certain than that 
@c, Zuy, ev were never independent words. These com- 
binations of sound date from a time when language 
had long passed beyond the primitive words. It is only of 
the older sound-groups which may be regularly deduced 
from them, of dha, jug, gan that it is probable that they 
had an independent existence in that early time. Hence 
Heyse (System der Sprachwissenschaft p. 112) will only 
allow of Indo-Germanic roots, and Steinthal (Zeitschr. ἢ 
Volkerpsychol. I 463, ΠῚ 250)-.agrees with him, while 
Jacob Grimm (iiber Diphthonge u. ausgef. Conson. p. 63) 
maintains that what is held to be a root in one language 
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need not be regarded as such in another. The question | 
is plainly not to be considered from the point of view of 
theory alone, but essentially, so to say, from that of prac- 
tice, that is, of the requirements of special investigations. 
Qne who lays down only Indo-Germanic roots, must na- 
turally set aside not only Greek, but also Sanskrit roots. 
Accordingly we must not speak of the rt. gan any more than 
γεν, but only of gan. The rt. gar, which by the way may 
be shown itself to have been. used in three essentially 
distinct primary meanings — to call (γηρύω), to devour (βο- 
θεῖν), to wake (ἐγρηγορέναι), ---- would coincide with the root 
gar, which again has three principal meanings, — to grow 
old (γέρων), to approach, and to crackle. As an original k is 
in Sanskrit sometimes preserved, sometimes changed into 
k, and sometimes into ¢, the three roots kam ‘love’, kam 
‘sip’, cam ‘quiet’, and again kar ‘make’ and kar ‘go’, would 
have to be reduced to one, or to several of identical sound. 
But is not this simply bringing together theoretically forms 
which in the living language diverge far from each other? 
And there are still greater difficulties in the way in the 
case of Greek, because here evidently from the earliest 
times its richer vowel-system contributed to determine the 
meaning. ἐδ to eat and 6d to smell are in Greek kept 
as strictly distinct as th2 identical stems in Latin (edere, 
odor) and in Lithuanian éd-mi I eat, tid-zu I smell. Are 
we to refer both to a root ad, nowhere existing and purely 
theoretical? Who can assure us, that ad ‘to eat’, was 49 
not distinguished from the root meaning ‘to smell’, in 
an earlier period in language, only mm a way which we 
cannot now discover? The stems ἀρ (ἀραρέσχω and agow), 
ép (900m), bp (ὄρνυμι) go back to one original theme, 
the ar retained in Sanskrit, but to each of these forms a 
definite meaning is attached, to the one with a that of 
fitting and ploughing, to the one with e that of rowing, 
to the one with o that of raising or arousing; and if we 
compare the Latin words artus, rémus, orior, here too this 
special meaning shows itself attached to the same vowels. 
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It follows that this change of vowel is neither formative nor 
accidental; hence according to our definition it belongs to 
the root. Anyone who lays. down simply ar as the root 
of all these Greek words, obscures the special relation in 
which the A-sound stands to the meaning of agagtoxm ἃς. 
and fails to assume in the case of ἐρέσσω and ὄρμενος 
an element in the stem which subserves the meaning. The 
difference between ἄρμενος and Gepevog is quite other than 
that between λέγω and λόγος, between ἔτρεπον and ἔτρα- 
πον. In the latter case the change of vowel is connected 
with the form, but it is not so in the former; here it be- 
longs to the very. substance of the language. In the forms 
ὦρτο, ὄρνυμι, ὀρίνω. op presents itself in exactly the same 
way as the fundamental element, appears im them all, 
so to speak, as a monad, just as much as Skt. ar in the 
words derived therefrom. The assertion of stems of this 
kind is therefore as indispensable for a clear representa- 
tion of the structure of language, as the assertion of 
noun-stems, of derived verb-stems and of pronoun-stems. 
The noun-stem tAoo certainly never existed independently, 
and yet we give it the same name as the Skt. noun-stem 
plava, in the case of which this independent existence is 
more possible. We call 5 the termination of the nomina- 
tive πλόο-ς, plava-s, although the proper original sign of 
this case was apparently sa. In short, in the science of 
language we always call the atoms (Lautkérper) and elements 
of the individual languages, which act as the representatives 
and we might say heirs of the corresponding Indo-Germanic 
atoms and elements, by the same names as these. As an 
unbroken tradition reigned in the history of language, 
γεν 18 the heir of the rt. gan. The form yev which by 
degrees developed out of gan always retains the same value 
for the formation of derivatives: why are we to call the 
two combinations of sound by different names? Hence I 
am also of opinion that we do not get much profit from 
the distinctions which some have attempted to make im 
order to avoid a confusion of the Indo-Germanic roots 
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with their successors in the realm of language. Heyse 
(ut supra) wishes to distinguish between ‘roots’ and ‘root- 
forms’, but the idea of a root taken strictly excludes form: 
Steinthal draws a distinction between ‘root’ and ‘theme’, 
but the latter expression is too wide; Pott II? 246, distinguishes 
absolute from relative roots. This would do better, and it 
is In any case important to be aware of such a difference. 
But can we really always succeed in reaching the absolute 
final root? The many homonymous roots which we should 
arrive at for the Indo-Germanic period warn us against 
thinking so. Will any one undertake in the case of the 
root kam mentioned above to trace back the meanings 
‘love’ and ‘sip’ to one original signification, or will he 
regard it as credible that language from the first denoted 
such different conceptions by the same sounds? In short 
we may certainly lay it down as probable that the Indo- 
Germanic languages proceeded from elements of words like 
the roots which we can infer, and that many of these 
had from the beginning just those sounds, neither more 
nor less, which we find in them by our inferences. But 
to decide, in the case of every such unit which may be 
inferred, whether it was the absoliftely oldest combination 
of sounds linked to this conception or not is impossible. 
And therefore the science of language will always have to 
do in detail essentially with relative roots, which present 
themselves differently for each individual language. 

Be this as it may, we can of course only speak of roots at 
all in those languages, in which substance and form are not 
too entirely confused. Where, as in daughter-languages 
or in languages with much decayed sounds, e. g. in New 
High German, the connection between forms originally be- 
longing to each other is much effaced, the assumption of 
a root for the particular language is a very doubtful step. 
But in this respect Greek occupies a position not at all 
differing from that of Sanskrit. It is true that Greek 
grammar did not attain to the scientific consciousness of 
roots, any more than to the consciousness of case-endings, 
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noun-stems and verb-stems. But on all these points we 
must supplement the linguistic sense which had not yet 
been developed into clearness; whilst by the help of the 
insight into the earlier history of the Greek language 
which has been granted only to us, we give precision 
to the representation of it, and carry our analysis (where 
this is possible) as far as those small but significant 
elements of words, which even in their Greek dress have 
a well-grounded claim to the name of roots. 

As to the Greek roots in particular, this will be the 
place, before we go any further, to msert some remarks 
upon their number and character. LL. Lange has deserved 
our thanks for taking the pains to count (for his notice 
of the first volume of the present work in the Ztschr. fiir 
Oest. Gymn. 1860 p. 118) the number of the roots re- 
cognized by me in that volume, and to arrange them 
according to their phonetic character. Although there 18 
room for doubt with respect to individual roots, yet this 
grouping is well calculated to furnish us with a general 
measure of the extent to which we can discover roots, and 
also of their phonetic nature. With the help of this ar- 
rangement, which I have altered in only a few points of 
little importance, and supplemented by some additional 
roots, I give here the main results. According to this, | 
consider it possible to refer some 700 Greek word-stems, 
which are treated as such separately, to 278 distinct roots; 
and of these, if the spiritus lenis, as well as the spiritus 
asper is counted as a consonant (p. 55 note) 

1) 36 consist of a consonant and a vowel: ἐ (615), 

ya (179), ϑὲ (309), &e. 

2) 152 of a consonant, a vowel, and a second con- 

sonant: ax (2), δικ (14), ay (118), γα (122), ἃς. 

3) 23 of two consonants and a vowel: oxe (45b), xdv 

(62), daa (272), δα. 
24 of a consonant, a vowel, and two following 
consonants: ἀγκ (1), Feoy (141), τερπ (240), ἃς. 


5) 40 of two consonants, a vowel, and a following 
consonant: xdex (58), oxvd (114), χλαὃ (196), ἃς. 
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6) 3 of two consonants, a vowel, and two following 
consonants, namely σκαλπ (106), σπερχ (176b), 
oreug (219). 

With regard to the second division of roots, which 
is so much larger than any of the other, two important 
remarks are made by Grassmann in his papers ‘On the 
aspirates and their simultaneous occurrence at the begin- 
ning and at the end of roots’ (Ztschr. XII 81 ff.). The 
first is that ‘in Greek there is no root with two medial 
mutes and a vowel standing between them, either by it- 
self or expanded by a nasal liquid’ (p. 115). Greek is 
thus distinguished especially from the Germanic and Letto- 
Slavic tongues, in which roots like the Gothic gab (give), 
Ch. Sl. δήα (wake) are very common. The distinction is ex- 
plained by the corruption of the aspirates in the northern 
tongues, and their transformation in other ways in the 
two classical languages. Thus the course of the imvesti- 
gation, which the author has conducted with equal acute- 
ness and thoroughness, leads him in the next place to the 
conjecture that not only for the primitive Indo-Germanic 
language, but also for Greek we must assume roots both 
beginning and ending with aspirates, like bhudh = gv. 
By this latter assumption, opposed as it is to the view 
held by most scholars, and by myself formerly, so much 
ight is thrown upon many questions hitherto dark, especially 
with regard to the relation of several German roots to the cor- 
responding Greek ones, that, in spite of Pott’s passionate 
attack upon +t (Ztschr. XIX 16 ff.), I fully accept it. Ac- 
cording to the familiar phonetic law, which in Sanskrit 
as in Greek does not readily allow the succession of two 
syllables each beginning with an aspirate, the first aspirate 
lost of necessity its aspiration, either entirely (πυϑέσϑαι, 
πεύσομαι) or at least in the majority of its verbal forms 
(ropa, ϑύψοω). 

But even that section of the word which, in the manner 
that has been indicated, we find to be indivisible, and 
the proper vehicle of the meaning, sometimes presents it- 
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self to us under more than one form, and the question 
arises which is the more primitive, and the proper root- 
form. It is comparatively easy to decide when we have 
to deal with those regularly recurring series of vowels, 
which Jacob Grimm established for the Germanic languages, 
and denoted by the name Ablaut. In the case of the 
chord presented by the three vowels in most of the strong 
verbs, it is as a rule not difficult to arrive at the fundamental 
note, to which the root is set. It is the same with the 
corresponding phenomena in Greek. Modern philology, 
here agreeing with the Sanskrit grammarians, usually. re- 
gards the shortest form of the root as the oldest; so that 
what Grimm regarded as Ablaut (degradation of sound) we 
hold to be rather Zulaut*) (addition of sound) or vowel-inten- 
sification, which therefore, as being formative, must be 
regarded as an addition to the root, and not as something 
contained in it. Hence we regard Zuy as the root in spite 
of ξεύγνυμι and fevyog, dim in spite of λείπω and λέλοιπα, 
λαθ in spite of Andy. According to this view the con- 
ceptions of men, as has been well said, broke out first 
‘like lightning’ in short syllables. It is only later, and 
especially in connection with inflection and the coinage of 
noun-stems in various ways, that we find the tendency to 
bring out the root-syllable in certain cases more fully and 
broadly, a tendency which led on the one hand to re 
duplication, on the other to the vowel-intensifications , which 
then in the further course of the history of language under- 
went various ramifications and changes. Attempts have 


*) The word guna-s (from which the hybrid words guntren, Gu- 
mirung have been formed, certainly not to the adornment of our 
philological writings), used with especial preference, perhaps just 
because of its mysterious origin, is according to Boehtlingk (Pet. 
Dict.) properly ‘the ‘subordinate, secondary vowel-strengthening’, op- 
posed to ¢«rddhi-s (growth), the full strengthening. Why should we 
not rather substitute a German word like Zulaut (addition of sound, 
or Vokalsteigerung (vowel-intensification) for the curiously de- 
vised and wholly unintelligible term of the Indian grammarians. 
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been made in different quarters to explain the ‘addition of 
sound’ (Zulaut) by the accent. How far they have been 
successful we need not discuss here. It is certain that 
this hypothesis can be maintained only if we suppose for 
the primitive Indo-Germanic language a system of accen- 
tuation differing essentially from the traditional system of 
Sanskrit and Greek. But allowing that in that early period 
the main accent of a word always went along with vowel 
intensification, yet this could not be regarded as any ex- 
planation, for the further question would immediately pre- 
sent itself, why the accent in one form fell upon the stem, 
in another on the termination. And the answer would cer- 
tamly in many cases bring us back to our previous conjecture, 
1. e. that emphasis was sometimes used by language to 
give prominence to the stem, at other times to the ter- 
mination. This is uot the place to enter into the details 
of this modification of the vowels. They belong to the 
science of the forms of language, 1. 6. to Grammar. The 
subject has been besides discussed from various sides, espe- 
cially thoroughly by Schleicher in his Compendium. Here 
we may simply mention that the interchange of ¢ and 
o (νέμω and νόμος) and the much less common interchange 
of ἡ aud ὦ (ῥήγνυμι, ἔρρωγα) belong to this category. 
The view, which I established in my essay de nominum 
formatione p. 22, that the o-sound is heavier than the «- 
sound and that therefore here too we must assume inten- 
sification, addition of sound, though in a lesser degree, has 
found many supporters. Since its publication it has been 
confirmed by my investigations on the splitting of the A- 
sound (‘Ueber die Spaltung des A-Lautes’) printed in the 
‘Sitzungsberichten d. k. Sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. 1864’ 
p. 9 ff. I believe that I have shown there that the divi- 
sion of the old A-sound has a much deeper influence on 
the structure of the European members of the Indo-Ger-- 
manic group of languages than has been hitherto supposed, 
and that im particular, first e and then afterwards o arose 
from what was originally a simple A-sound. The change of 
Ccnrivs, Etymology. δ. 
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the a to the thinner e, and afterwards to, was the earlier, 
the change of a to the duller ὁ and afterwards « was 
the later modification; and hence the above-mentioned 
languages agree much more completely in the former than 

54 in the latter point, e.g. ἑπτά == septem, Goth. sibun, Lith. 
septyni, fort = est, Goth. ist, Lith. esti, but ot-¢ = ovi-s, 
Goth. avistr, Lith. avi-s. Hence I do not doubt, and have 
proved more completely in the paper quoted above, that 
in a very early time from original roots like gan, man, 
gen and men were formed, and that gon and mon (γέγονα. 
uguova) are related to these as Zeuy to Zuy, Aer to hin, 
and just as the higher stages Aoim, oi (λέλοιπα, πέκοι- 
Ga), ἐλουθ (εἰλήλουθα) to the lower stages Aeim, πειθ. 
ἐλευθ (λεύτω, πείϑω, ἐλεύ(ϑ)σομαι). From the original 
pair of sounds gan (Skt. gan-d-mi) and gdn (Skt. perf. ga- 
gan-a), bhar (Skt. bhar-d-mi) and bhar (Skt. bhdra-s, ‘burden’ 
by gradual ‘shifting’ probably first gen, gan, bher, bhar 
were formed, then gen, gon (γενέσϑαι, γέγονα), bher, bhor 
(φέρω, gogo-s). But we have no indication that there 
was ever a period when yey and γον, gé@ and gog were 
arbitrarily interchanged, so that occasionally γονέσϑαι. φόρω 
were also used, or on the other hand yéyeva, φέρο-ς. The 
Greek vowel-modification is certainly a copy, however 
much it may have been blurred, of the original, deeply 
based in the structure of the language. Thus we have 
here a new justification for ascribmg the E-sound to the 
Greek roots in question. . 

The case is not so simple where we have an inter- 
change between ¢ and a, as occurs in κέλομαι by the side 
of καλέω, στέλλω and ἐστάλην, βέλος and βάλλω, τρέπω 
and ἔτραπον. Here there is no firmly-established relation 
based upon a wide analogy. We cannot say that a as 
the heavier vowel takes the place of 0, for this 0 some 
times also appears by the side of ¢ and « as a third vowel: 
στόλο-ς, βολή, τρόπο-ς, and the heavier a is attached even 
to those forms which are in other respects the shortest, 
the forms of the strong aorist. But it is also dangerous 
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to start with a root Kad, εταλ, Bad, tpan, for Body and 
τρῦπο-ς are related to Bed and tpem precisely as yovo-¢ 
is related to γεν. The forms in α are evidently isolated 
remains of an older pre-Hellenic state of language. There 
has been a weakening of the ‘linguistic instinct’, which 
felt neither the one vowel nor the other to be decidedly 
the characteristic one for the root concerned, and this re- 
lation we cannot, I believe, denote better than by giving 
double roots Kad xed, cteA cTaA, Bad Bed, τρεπ Tpan, placing 
that form first which is the most widely prevalent. . 
But there is another: process bearing the closest re- 
semblance to the vowel-intensification, from which, as we 
saw, we have mm many cases an apparently two-fold theme. 
As τέτευχα is to Tux, πέφηνα to Mav, so is κέκλαγγα to 
Khar (χλάξω). Accordingly I have always — and I am 
pleased to find myself here entirely agreeing with Pott — 
treated the nasalization of a root, or its expansion by 
means of a nasal (for which Pott occasionally uses the expres- 
sion Rhinismus) as a phenomenon corresponding to vowel- 
intensification. Inasmuch as several recent philologers have 


either passed over this view in silence, or have contested | 


it, 1 must enter into the question here. This may how- 
ever be done the more briefly because the subject-matter 
has been discussed by me in the TZempora und Modi 
p. 53 ff, and has been treated thoroughly by Pott again 
in the Et. Forsch. I? p. 451 ff. p. 680 ff., and, though 
with differences on many points, by Joh. Schmidt, Voca- 
lismus I, especially p. 115*). Even the old Greeks could not 
fail to notice that nasals occurring before consonants in 
the middle of a word did not always hold their ground 
very firmly, did not always belong to the proper substance 
of a word. They found ὄμβριμος used by the side of 
ὄβριμος, τύμπανον by τύπανον (Hymn. Hom. XIV, 3), 


*) Latin nasalization is discussed by Corssen, Nachtrige 193, 
Ausspr. I 565 f. — Kdlle (Nachr. ἃ. Gdtt. Ges. ἃ. Wissensch. 1866 
p. 314) has shown the existence of nasalization in African languages, 
especially aa a supplement to reduplication. 
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πίμπλημε by ἐμπίπλημι. In an inscription we have actually 
ἐμπρίατο (Ahrens Dor. 351). The old grammarians included 
these expansions with other phenomena under the name 
of στομφασμός, fuller thicker pronunciation (Kustath. p. 1123, 
41, p. 1350, 26). The reverse of this accretion of a nasal 
sound is its disappearance in forms like Ὄλυπος, Nugo- 
é@eos, on the occurrence of which Nauck, Aristoph Byz 
147, Keil, Analect. Epigr. 173 should be consulted. 
And as in the middle of a word, so in its termination 
Greek recognizes the moveable nasal, the so-called ν épei- 
xvorixov, which in many forms, e.g. ἐστίν compared with 
the Skt. asti, φέρουσιν by Skt. bharanti is evidently an 
added sound, which might originally be used arbitramly 
and according to no definite rule, but which, submitted to 
the control of the linguistic consciousness, was only allowed. 
or at least only recognized by the grammarians, where the 
connection of the words in a sentence and the needs of 
the verse made it desirable. The added nasal sound which 
in Arabic is called Nunnation, appears according to what 
I learn from those who ποῦ the language (though Phi- 
lippi, Wesen des status constructus p. 184 takes a different 
view) to have the greatest similarity to the paragogic v*. 
Some remarkable analogies to this process have been re- 
cently pointed out from German dialects, and though it 
is exceptional and not in harmony with the general course 
of language which ‘tends towards a ‘weathering away’ of 
sounds, yet it appears to be established beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. In the Litter. Centralbl. 1860 p. 57 ex- 
amples are quoted from the Ziirich dialect of an inserted 
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*) The paragogic » and its employment in literary usage have 
been treated of by Lobeck, Elementa II 143 ff. Deventer, who in 
hia treatise de litera » Graecorum paragogica Monast. 1863 collecte 
epigraphic material bearing on the question, endeavours, following 
an earlier attempt of Fried. Miller's, but with more qualifications, 
to vindicate the greater antiquity of the form in ν. I consider thi: 
probable only in the case of κέν = Skt. kam, νῦν by the side of 
γὺ and a few other words. 
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to avoid hiatus, 6. g. wie’n er au = wie er auch: and 
in Zeitschr. XII 396 instances like ba’n euk = bei euch 
are quoted by Kuhn from Lexer’s Carinthian Dictionary. 
Among comparative grammarians besides Pott, Lepsius in 
his work ‘Paleography as a means for the Investigation 
of Language’, and W. v. Humboldt on the Variety of the 
Structure of Human Language p. 254 have recognized na- 
salizaton. Pott I? 680 remarks with justice ‘No conso- 
nant surpasses the nasal in flexibility and pliancy’: ‘If 
in pronouncing a vowel I direct through the nose one arm 
of the stream of breath which produces it, it becomes 
rhinistic’. Physiologists describe the manner of producing 
the nasals as approaching very nearly to that of the vowels. 
‘They have’ says Briicke, (Grundziige der Physiologie 
und System. der Sprachlaute, p. 31) this in common 
with the vowels, that they have not like the other consonants 
a sound of their own independent of the voice, but they 
only rest upon resonance’. Lepsius (Standard Alphabet 
p. 59) actually calls nasalization a vowel modification, and 
points to the fact that the Indian designation of the nasal 
after-sound (Anu-svdra-s, cp. svara-s, vowel) corresponds 
with the designation of the vowel. For this very reason 
this insertion or more correctly after-sound is something 
very different from the imsertion of real consonants which 
was formerly so arbitrarily assumed. Those who contend 
agamst the assumption of nasalization as a phsnomenon 
running parallel to reduplication and vowel intensification, 
as they cannot deny the facts in question, have hitherto 
followed two ways, so far as I know, for explaining these 
facts. On the one hand they assume, at least for some of 
the forms, that the nasal belonged from the first to the 
root, so that not the xAay of xdaf@, but the κλαΥγγ of κέ- 
ziayya would have to be considered the root; and simi- 
larly not the stem which appears in ἔχι-ς and Skt. ahi-s, 
but that which we find in the Latin angm-s and the 
Lith. angi-s, which with its nasal occurs in Greek only 
in the derivative ἔγχελυ-ς = anguilla. I admit that for 57 
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many stems this view can be made to appear probable. 
But what are we to do in cases where the nasalized form 
only occurs quite sporadically. Are we because of the 
single instance τύμπ-οανο-ν to give tuum as the root instead 
of tur? The gloss in Hesychius γρομφεῖς ξωγράφοι is 
certainly read more correctly with L. Dindorf and M. 
Schmidt γροφεῖς, as the alphabetical arrangement shows; 
but this does not touch the fact that the grubbing sow 
yooupas derives its name from the same roat which enters 
into γράφειν, Germ. graben [Engl. grave and perhaps 
even grub]. Now if we proceeded in the manner just 
mentioned we should be obliged, for the sake of this one 
form, to give the root as grambh, not grabh, and in all 
the other forms in various languages gathered under No. 
138 we should have to assume the loss of this nasal. And 
in other cases we should be driven to still stranger as- 
sumptions. Inasmuch as no one can fail to recognize the 
connection of /vd-cAdouae with ἐδ-εῖν, we should be obliged 
to maintain, not merely that the widely-extended root for 
seeing had properly the form vind (Skt. vind-d-mi “1 find’), 
but also that vid is shortened from this vind, to become 
on occasion again expanded to vaid (Gr. ed, οὐδ). It is 
evident that it will not be easy to explain the facts of 
the case in this way. Hence another explanation has found 
more favour, which however no one adopts universalls, 
but it is resorted to by preference only in certain verbal 
forms (Kuhn, Zeitschr. Il 455 ff. Schleicher, Compend.’ 
152). While we have by the side of the Latin jungimus 
the Skt. jungmas, we have junag-mi corresponding to jungo, 
and both scindo and σκίδνημι occur. Now in these cases 
the latter position of the nasal is by some regarded as 
the normal one, and this is held to be, not incorporated 
in the root, but rather the syllable na, which is considered 
as a significant particle of pronominal origin, appended to 
the root. This naturally leads to the further assumption 
that in scindo just as in the Skt. Khinad-mi the nasal 
shifts its position, and that it has obtained a position to 
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which it has no right between the vowel and the final 
consonant of the root. This explanation might have some 
clam on‘our attention in the ‘case of the. present stems; 
though even in regard to these objections of many kinds 
would not be wanting. But how are we to explain the 
noun-forms? It might be said that the nasal forced its 
way into these after the analogy of the verbal forms, just 
as the n of pungo, which properly belongs only to the 
present stem, occurs also in punctus, and as conjunx as 
well as conjux has its basis in jungo. Only unfortunately 
in Greek we do not find so clear a relation of the nasal 


in noun-forms to that which occurs in verbal forms. Does: 


it admit of doubt that the keen-sighted Avy&, and its hu- 
man rival “υγκεύς derive their names from the root λυκ, 
which appears in λεύσσω But we should look in vain 
for a form Avyxw, which might have arisen from λυχ-νη- 
uw, for a Skt. rukndmi or runkdmi. And all devices of 
this kind break down before the nasal in reduplicated syl- 
lables, 6. g. in πέίμπρημι, δένδρε( ον, in forms like διάν- 
διχα and in the case of the paragogic v. As such difficulties 
meet these attempts at explanation, and as on the other 
hand the view maintained by Pott and myself has not to 
contend with any of the kind, and is certainly not 
without strong supports, I see no reason to deviate 
from it. 

A difficulty of a wholly different kind presents itself 
in a number of roots, whose final consonant does not al- 
ways remain the same. For ὄψομαι and ὄψις we shall 
lay down ὁπ as the root unconditionally: but it will ap- 
pear hereafter that the w here is the successor of ax, and 
that the related words ὅὕσσε, ὕσσομαι are only explained 
by the root ok, occurring in the Lat. ocu-lu-s. But it would 
not be correct to give 6x as the root of ὄψομαι also, for 
the interchange of x and π is neither formative, serving 
for the expression of any distinction, nor accidental, in 
ὄψομαι. ὄψις. We evidently find ourselves here in the 
same position as previously in the case of the interchange 
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of ε and a. We must recognize a dulling of the hnguistic 
sense, which we express by allowing the co-existence of a 
two-fold root ox, or. 

Hitherto we have always been able to explain the 
differing forms of roots from peculiar relations of sounds. 
But there is a variation of roots which extends beyond 
these limits. This phenomenon, which has not as yet 
been sufficiently considered from a general point of view, 
has received its most thorough discussion from Pott in 
the Etym. Forsch. I' 27, 167 and recently in ΠΣ 272. 
Pott assumes a tolerably extensive variation of roots at 
a period evidently very early in the life of language, by 
means of which a modification (Temperirung) of the fun- 
damental conception became possible. This modification, 
expressed by a change or addition of sounds is conceivable 
in three ways, by means of an alteration either at the 
beginning, in the middle or at the end of a root. In all 
these alterations we do not include those changes of sounds 
which are to be explained by the general process of 
‘weathering away’. Thus we have here no concern with 
the fact that when we find in Greek, by the side of «τεῦ 
the form tey (στέγος and τέγος), we explain the latter 
form, as well as the Lat. ¢eg in teg-o as shortened from 
the first and fuller root. Here there is no variation 
but an affection of the root, though im this case a very 
old one, extending beyond the period of the Graeco- Italic 
language, inasmuch as we find also in German and Erse 
a simple dental initial consonant. But an initial variation 
presents itself, according to Pott im the Lat. scalp-o, sculp-o 
compared with the root glab in glab-er, glub in glub-o: 
σκόλοψ (St. oxodoz) and σκάλοψ (mole), σκολύπτω, are 
connected with scalp and sculp, yAag-@, yAag-v, γλαφυ-ρό-ς 
with glab, yAvg-o with glub: all have in Common the 
idea of ‘hollowing’. Now here Pott regards it as possible 
that the initial s, which he does not in this case take to 
be a preposition, contributed to give a special colouring, 


80. that skalp and galbh, skulp and gulbh — for so we 
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should have to give the forms — would be sister-roots, 
which we should have, not to derive one from another, 
but to consider as having an equal right to recognition. 
We might be able to agree to accept this principle, espe- 
cially as we cannot fail to recognize the existence of a 
slight difference of meaning. However it will as a rule 
be more prudent here to neglect entirely the question of 
mutual connection. And in particular it appears to me 
that we have no sufficifAt basis for the assumption of ‘an 
initial formative sound modifying the meaning of the ori- 
ginal root’*). (Heyse, System p. 114). The place where 
formative sounds are added, according to the universal ten- 
dency of the Indo-Germanic languages is not the beginning, 
but the end. For our purpose we keep roots of the kind 
entirely distinct, except indeed where the curtailed begin- 
ning can be explained as an affection, because we may 
reasonably conjecture that they were separated even before 
the division of the languages. Besides their number will 
be found to be small. 

The case is similar with letters in the middle of a 
root. The same verbs may serve us here again as examples: 
scalp and sculp, ydagp and ydvg are distinguished from 
each other by the vowel, and certainly this distinction is 
not without meaning. Hence in our view, as in form and 
meaning they are not quite identical, these also are distinct 
roots, and we do not undertake the attempt to derive the 
« from the af). Still less shall we endeavour to refer to 


*) This means of reducing two similar roots to a unity, which 
reminds us of the attempts of older philolégers, mentioned above 
(p. 18) has been used again tolerably extensively by Pictet. A. Weber 
also (Ztechr. VI 139) occasionally allows ‘a prefixed 8᾽, and Max 
Miller (Lectures II 312) expresses a similar judgment. Cp. p. 48 
note. 

t) The attempt to explain every radical i and τ, with the ex- 
ception of those which have proceeded from ja and va, as a weaken- 
ing of an original a, has been made by Fick (Vergl. Worterb. p. 
943 ff.) I gladly recognize the acuteness which has been employed 
in the process, but confess that these hypotheses are too flighty for 
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one root such forms as are distinguished in respect to 
consonants within the root, with the sole exception of the 
nasals, which we discussed above. In spite of the shght 
difference in meaning the roots Fpay (ῥήγνυμι) and Fay 
(ἄγνυμι) are regarded by us as distinct. In this case, as 
in the numerous similar cases quoted by Pott (Berl. Jahrb. 
1840, p. 635) we are contented to divide that, the sepa- 
ration of which is at least extremely old. If sounds are 
connected with the conceptions d@noted by them by an 
internal bond, it is natural that similar conceptions should 
be denoted by similar sounds. To that time of the first 
establishment of sounds and ideas we do not here go back. 
But there are particular Greek stems, in the case of which 
our task will not allow us to dispense with the. assump- 
tion of root-variation, effected by early differences of vo- 
calization. Thus we must claim for the time before the 
separation of the languages a root fak with the bye-forms 
tek and tuk, that is to say, a root appearing in three various 
forms though a degradation of vowel (Ablaut) as in the Ger- 
man, the existence of which in all three forms can be proved 
in the case of almost all the allied languages. In Greek from 
tak sprung tex and tox (No. 235). But these three forms of the 
root are not so distinguished from each other, that each form 
possesses a definite meaning: — in that case we should give 
three roots —, but the principal meanings, beget, hit, prepare, 
are so distributed to the three main forms, that in three fami- 
lies of speech different vowels appear for each of them, i.e. 


α (ε 0) i “.- 
Gr. τεκ- εῖν Ὁ. Pr. teik-usna = Skt. ték-a-s (rt. tuk) 
(creatto) (proles) 
TEX- μαρ Lith. tik-y-ti 
toko-v (to aim) 


tink-a-s Gr. τυχ-εῖν 
Git befalls) 


me. So long as Fick himself is compelled to give up the attempt 
to refer such an important and widely extended root as bhu ‘grow’ 
to a form in a, no one can be censured for feeling unable to draw 
such 8. conclusion as that above-mentioned. 
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TEX-T- OY Gr. τεύχ-ειν 
Skt. tak-sh-an (faber) TE-TUX- OVTO 
tak-sh O. Pr. tik-in-t τύχ-ος 
(fabricari) (make) 
Lith. tasey-ti 


(to work in wood) 


Here even in Greek the relation of τέχμαρ and τυχεῖν 
— χ has arisen out of x by affection — of τέχτων and 
tetvxovto, τύχος (chisel) ‘is not conceivable without the 
assumption of a vowel-splitting. We must certainly main- 
tain a root-variation which perhaps coincided originally 
with the differentiation of meaning, but afterwards con- 
tinued independently of it, and this is the very reason 
why a complete separation is not possible. 


8. 


More important than such isolated interchange of vowels 
in the middle of roots — which should not however mislead 
us into allowing a promiscuous interchange of the three pri- 
mitive vowels a, 1, τ — is the transformation of the final letter. 
It does not admit of doubt that a considerable mumber of 
roots are preserved to us in two-fold forms, of which the 
one is longer than the other by a final consonant. J. Grimm 
in his essay ‘On Diphthongs after dropped consonants’ 
(Dec. 11, 1845), reprinted in the third volume of his 
‘Kleinere Schriften’, in discussing a long list of such double 
roots, ascribes the priority to the forms ending in a con- 
sonant, at any rate in the Teutonic languages (p. 60), 
though he concludes by regarding as possible for an earlier 
period of language the accretion of a consonant. That 
Lobeck from his own point of view was led to the as- 
sumption of such accretion we saw above, p. 13. Here 
with Pott who discusses these affixes thoroughly in ΠΣ 
460 ff., we call the shorter form the primary, the longer 
the secondary, and the process of the addition of a con- 
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sonant expansion (Weiterbildung)*). Of course here again 
we do not take into consideration cases in which the two- 
fold form is only apparent; for instance where we have 
a moveable ¢ at the end of Greek roots, for the ¢ falls 
away or is assimilated according to definite phonetic laws 
(6. g. the root éc — é-ovr for ἔσ-οντ, εἰ-μί, root éc — ἔν-νυ- 
us for ἔσ-νυ-μι) but roots which in several laaguages show 
themselves in.a two-fold shape, although the occurrence 
of the shorter is not phonetically explicable. Here we 
must go back to the period of the organization of language; 
and to understand even Greek we must not neglect to cast 
a glance upon these phenomena. If we compare the verb 
τύφω with the Skt. dhip, suffire, fumare, as has often 
been done, inasmuch as the aspiration in τύφω has changed 
its place (as ἔϑυψα, ϑύμβρα show), we cannot but refer 
both verbs to the shorter root θυ, Skt. dhu, which clearly 
occurs in ϑύω (No. 320), ϑύος, ϑύμον, and also in the 
Skt. dhi-ma-s ‘smoke’ = Lat. féi-mu-s, Lith. du-mai 
(smoke). The root dhu is therefore strengthened by p, 
and in this expanded form comes under the head of the 
Sanskrit causative forms in 9, with which however a num- 
ber of forms without a distinctly causative meaning are 
connected (Pott I’ 27). A similar » might be assumed in 
ὃδα-π (δάπ-τ-ὦ, δαπάνη) which is connected with the 
Skt. dapajdms (dividi jubeo) and with the Lat. dap-s: from 
which we see that δεῖπ-ν- ον undoubtedly belongs here 
(No. 261). The shorter root is the da of da-¢-cm = Skt. 
dé, dé (No. 256), whence δαι-ς (stem dacr) and Skt. 


*) Fick (Worterb. 968 ff.) treats the whole question here touched 
upon in its widest extent. The principles on which this is done. 
do not differ essentially from those which are here maintained. But 
I do not understand why every consonant that occurs as final in 8 
root where the initial letter is also a consonant, should be secondary. 
If there were always roots like ak, ad, ar, why not also tak, pad 
tar? Some important roots, as 6. g. bhar ‘bear’ according to Fick's 
own confession, stubbornly resist his bold analysis. Here as else- 
where a systematizing consistency seems to be out of place. Still, it 
is useful to see what can be done in this direction. 
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ddja-m (portio). du-m for the usual dv (δύω) is demon- 
strable first in the Alexandrian poets in the forms δύπτω, 
duntn-s. τρύ-π-η, τρυπά-ω are connected with τρύ-ὦ 
and τείρ-ὦ, Lat. ¢er-o (No. 239). It is very probable 
that the root ἐλπ for Fek-m (No. 333) is connected with 
the Lat. volup, and is to be referred to the shorter stem 
which enters into βούλομαι, vol-o, velle; and also that 
κλέ-π-τ-ω, Lat. cle-p-o, Goth. hliftu-s (thief) [Scotch 
‘hft’ of cattle] is an expansion of the root which occurs 
in the shortest form in Lat. oc-cul-o0, clam, but which is 
similarly expanded by a p in the O. Pr. anklip-t-s, ‘con- 
cealed’. In another way xdAx-o-g¢ might have arisen from 
the same root denoting ‘to conceal’, ‘to hide’. Still it is 
perhaps better to connect the word with the O. N. hvalf 
(vault). Cp. Pott Il? 463, Fick? 408 and Soph. Bugge 
Stud. IV 332. Whether xadvarw@, which is more diffi- 
cult because of καλύβη, but which was compared by Pott 
even in [' 27 (cep. W. Π 196) with Lat. clup-e-us, also 
belongs here, we shall have to consider further on in our 
investigation of the weakening of sounds, and there we 
shall have also to discuss the relation of στέφ-  ἴο the 
Lat. stip-o, Skt. sthdpajdmi (No. 224). The form σκαλπ 
(No. 106) discussed above with reference to its vowel 
(p. 73), which occurs in oxadow, Lat. scalp-o, is still more 
plainly connected with the shorter σκαλ in σκάλλω, oxa- 
Ais; and the root καρπ (No. 41) of καρπ-άλιμο-ς, κραιπ- 
v0-s, which has its direct analogue in OHG. hlouf-an ‘run’, 
and in Ch. Sl. krepti-kti ‘bold, active’, is connected with Skt. 
kar, incedere, i. e. kar and the Lat. cur-ro. χρέμ-π-τε-σϑαι 
‘to clear the throat’ is evidently from the root χρεμ (No. 
200b); and in the same way yo/u-2x-tow points to the root 
χρα-ν of χραίνω (No. 201). 

For the expansive affix of a m = Skt. bh we can quote at 
least one instance that can hardly be contested. In Sanskrit 
the root va (found also in the form vé, Pres. va-jd-mz) occurs 
with the meaning ‘weave’, which is preserved in ἥ-τριο-ν ‘warp 
of the web’, for «ή-τριο-ν. Besides this Aufrecht (Ztschr. IV 
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277 ff.) has shown from the name of the spider tirna-vabhi-s, 
which he translates ‘wool-weaver’, the existence of a root vabh, 
which is to be recognized in the OS. webbi, OHG. tceb-an, 
but also, surprising as it may appear at first sight, mn 
ὑφ-αίνω. But ὑφ-ήφ-ασ-μαι points to a stronger form 
Fag, which is related to ὑφ precisely as Skt. svap ‘sleep’ 
to ὑπ in ὕπνο-ς (No. 391). Possibly also the Skt. ubh 
‘hold together’ (in composition = ‘bind’) is only ἃ shor- 
tened vabh. Cp. Pictet IJ 167, 175. In addition to this 
instance, it is very easy to derive Skt. sfabh ‘support’, 
with Gr. oteug (No. 219) from the root sta ‘stand’. 
I have often pointed out on previous occasions the frequent 
addition of a & in Greek and Latin roots (Ztschr. fiir das 
Alterthumsw. 1849 p. 337, Ztschr. f. vergl. Sprachf. Π 400, 
III 408). The following are Greek stems in x, which may 
with certainty be regarded as expanded: ὀλεκ in the Ho- 
meric ὕλεκεν, Odéxovto by the side of ὀλε, which is oA 
(ὥλεσα, ὄλλυμι) expanded by the addition of a subsidiary 
vowel. We may therefore consider 6 as the root, though 
no form certainly correlated has yet beem found in the 
kindred languages. The expanded form may be compared 
with Skt. arg, with the weakened form rig and the mean- 
ing ‘hurt’. — πτὰκ in ἔ-πτάκ-ο-ν, πτήσσω (i. 6. πτηκ:ι-Ο) 
by the side of πτὰ in χατα-πτή-την (Buttm. A. Gr. Il 
285), and as a bye-form πτῶχ in πτώξ (St. xr@x) πτῶσ- 
o@. — Bax in βάκ-τρο-ν and bac-ulu-m by the side of 
Ba, βῆναι, Skt gd (Pott gives a different explanation: W. 
I 31). — tax in τήκ-ω (No. 231) ἐ-τάκ-η-ν compared 
with Lat. td-be-s, té-bum, td-be-sc-o, and Ch.-SL ta-ja 
‘melt’, if indeed the guttural has not been dropped in Latin 
and Slavonic. — βρυκ in βρύκ-ω from βορ in βι-βρῶ- 
oxo, Skt. gar (glutire), Lat. vor-a-re. — da, which may 
be deduced from δειδίσσομαι by the side of δι in de-dt- 
μὲν (cp. below p. 607). — épux in ἐρύχ-ὦ by the side of 
ἐρύ-ω. To these we shall hereafter add some verbal stems, 
in which the x appears in a weakened form. This expan- 
sive x finds employment also in the formation of tenses, 
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for the Perf. 64-adAex-a reminds us forcibly of the stem 
ὀλεκ, and so δεί-δοικ-α of the stem dK: in the case of 
the form fAnxnoe (φ 365) there is even some doubt whe- 
ther it is to be referred to a Perf. tAy-x-a or a Present 
(An-x-@ from the stem ida, and 7x-«, whose derivation 
from the root ja ‘go’ is established, has with a present 
form confessedly a certain perfect force. Hence the x in 
the Greek perf. act. may most naturally be brought into 
connection with the root-expanding x. But it is note- 
worthy that this « originally had a place only im those 
perfects where there was a phonetic need for it, and from 
these, as has been shown in Zempora und Modi p. 199 ff, 
only gradually became more widely extended*). Of the 
three roots which form an aorist in -xa, θε, € and d0, the 
first two are found in Latin, (i. 6. in fa-c-t-o and ja-c-t-0) 
again extended by ac. Accordingly ἔ-ϑηκ-α and &-yx-« 
are in a sense aorists of Onx, fx. As for &-da@x-a, we 
may compare it with the Skt. dag for dak ‘present’, which 
originated evidently in the equivalent dd. At least one 
root is expanded by the medial g; and this has various 
ramifications in Greek. As Skt. ju (colligare) is to jug i. 
e. jug (conjungere), so is ξυ (ξώ-ννυ-μι) to Evy (ξεύγ-νυ-μι). 
Other instances of the kind are given by Corssen, Nachtr. 
223. 

Much more frequent use is made in Sanskrit of kh 
(Pott, IT? 621). This is universally recognized as a Sans- 


*) The view which has recently been maintained again in seve- 
ral quarters that the κ of the perfects originated in v cannot appear 
probable, until a phonetic transition so surprising as this is has been 
shown to exist elsewhere and been thoroughly established. Savels- 
berg’s theory as to the origin of a x from ao (Symbola philol. Bonn. 
Il 605, Ztachr. XVI) in spite of the abundance of material that has 
been brought together under this point of view, by no means con- 
vincee me. Perhaps to δεί- δοικα and 61-wlex-a, we may add 
μέ-μβλωκ-α inasmuch as the root μὸλ which presents itself in 
ἐ-μοῖ-ο-»ν is related to the Skt. mruk or mluk (mléKats) ‘go down’ 
(cp. anu-mluk ‘go up’, upa-mluk ‘hide oneself’) i. 6. mlu-k with the 
assumption that the « is a duller form of a, just as ὁλε is to ὀλεκ, 
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krit weakening of the original sk. So that the Skt. ga-kh- 
a-t (he goes) from the root gam, stands on the same 
footing as the Gk. Ba-ox-e, and accordingly this affix 
takes its place among the large family of amplifications 
of the present stem, and is treated accordingly in my 
Tempora und Modi p. 115. [Das Verbum c. X.] The inchoative 
meaning of this affix, which subsequently branches off into 
various subdivisions, is unmistakeable, but the theory of the 
origin of this combination of letters which I endeavoured to 
establish in the Ztschr. I 17 I now relinquish owing to 
the lack of instances of a similar change of sound. 

The dental mutes are likewise not wanting among 
the appended consonants. The ¢ appears but seldom; (Pott 
Il? 733) — the clearest instance is that of the Skt. dju-i 
‘twinkle’ or ‘glitter’, by the side of the shorter div of like 
meaning. We may compare with this the τ that has found 
its way into a small number of Greek. words before suf- 
fixes beginning with w. In one of these, ἀυ-τ- μήν, ἀ-τ- μή, 
ἀ-τ- μός, forms which — together with ἄετμα φλόξ, ἀετ- 
μὸν πνεῦμα Hesych. — we may regard as varieties of 
one primitive form (No. 588), we have the analogy of 
Sanskrit and German to help us. For it correspands to 
the Skt. d-t-man, breath, soul, and OHG. d-t-am by the 
side of the NHG. o-d-em. The shorter root is undoubtedly 
av, au, Gk. αὕω, ἄημι. Light is thrown by this ¢ on the 
τ of the present-stems tunt, @Oant &c., about which | 
can share neither the view expressed by Max Miiller, 
Ztschr. IV 362 ff. nor that of which the fullest defence 
has been given by Grassmann (XI 44), and which will 
be more closely examined below. I state the following 
simple equation — τυπτ: tux = aur: av. 

An amplificatory d, though likewise rare, may be 
recognized at least in two roots which are widely spread 
through several languages. The root xe (for oxe) in χε-ω, 
xe-a-f€o has the same relation to the root cxe-d in oxe- 
ὃδ- ἄννυ- με that the Skt. Kha or Khé (i.e. ska) in Kha-j-d-mi 
(scindo) has to skhad, scindere, fugare, as is seen from the 
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comparison of the forms collected at No. 45b, No. 294 
and 295. Also we cannot but conclude from μέδ-ἐ-μνο-ς, 
μέδ-οντ-ες, Lat. mod-u-s, mod-i-us, mod-er-or the existence 
of a root ped, which has apparently developed from ma, 
aud meets us again in the Gothic mit-an with the natural 
change of d to ¢ (No. 286). 

More important is the aspirate — Skt. dh, Gr. ὃ. 
Sanskrit and Greek both agree in having this affix in judh 
to fight, 1. 6. manus conserere, from which come Skt. judhman 
battle, and Gk. ὑσμῖν, ὑσμίνη with o instead of the ϑ' 
that was added to the je. But in an entirely independent 
fashion, the Greek language uses its ® to the widest ex- 
tent. How far the addition of a @ is adapted to explain 
verbal inflection may here be intimated rather than fully 
explamed*). We find an added & in past tenses like ἐ-σχε- 
ϑ-ο-ν, ἀπ-ἔ-φϑι-8-ο-ν, &-xt-a-B-0-v, ἠμύν-α-8-ο-ν, εἴργ-α-8-ο-ν, 
ἡγερ-ἐ-ξϑ-οντο (to which we may perhaps add Hesych. ἀγρά- 
dev" Ovvayecy, συμμίσγειν), νεμ-ἐ-ϑ-οντο; in present forms like 
‘Agé-B-ovea, ἠερ-ἔ-ϑ-ονται, τελ-ἔ-8-ὦ, pa-k-9-0, φλεγ-έ-ὃ-ὦ, 
πλήτϑϑεοω (Rt. tha), πρή-ϑ-ω (Rt. πρα), κνή-ϑι (by the 
side of xva-w), νή-ϑ-ω (Rt. ve), σή-ϑ-ω (Rt. ca), πύ-ϑ-ὦ 
(Rt. nu, Skt. pi-jd-mi, I foul, No. 383), βαρύ-ϑ-ει, βρέςϑ-ω, 
φϑιινύϑϑ-ω, μι-νύ-ϑ-ω, ἄχ-ϑ-ο-μαι (by the side of ἄχ-ος)» 
é6-6-a and εσ-ϑέτω (Rt. ἐδ), united to o in ai-68-@ (Rt. af), 
βι-βά-σϑ- ὦ (Rt. Ba); in the perfect in ἐγρ-ηγόρ-8-ασι (K 419), 
βειβρώ-8-οις A 35 (Ὁ); common to several tense-stems in 
the stems πα-θ, πεν-θ (é-2a-8-ov, πέ-πον-ϑ-α, Rt. πα, παν 
No. 354), ἤλ-υ-ϑ-ον, ἐλ-ήλυϑ-α, by the side of ἔρ-χ-ο-μαι, 
which is perhaps for ἔρ-σχ-ο-μαι, both being from a root 
ép = Skt. ar, go; cleaving inseparably to a stem in δαρ-θ, 
é-doa-8-0-y, δαρ-ϑ-ἄν-ω, Skt. drd (drdi), sleep (No. 262), 
μα-τθ, ἔνμα-ϑ-ο-ν, pav-B-av-a (No. 430) Rt. man think 


*) Cp. Buttmann (Ausftihrl. Gr. If 61) with Lobeck’s note, and 
the diligent and careful investigation of Wentzel ‘qua vi posuit Ho- 
merus verba quae in 8a cadunt?’ Progr. of Oppeln 1836. 
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(Benf. I 258, II 36)*), 2-@, 1. e. cFe-0, 28-¢-f0, εἴωϑα (Tem- 
pora und Modi 141). In Ztschr. I 25 ff. I have tried to show, 
in a manner differing from Bopp (Vgl. Gramm. I] 517), that 
the & of the weak (first) aorist passive belongs to this group. 
Primitive derivatives sometimes show the # in common 
with the corresponding verbal forms: ἄχϑος, πένϑος, xa- 
Gos, ἔϑος and ἦϑος, μενθῆραι (Hesych.), μενθϑῆρες (Suid) 
== φροντίδες, sometimes are the only ones that show us 
forms with 8, 6. g. in ¢-&-v-g¢ (root i, cp. ἔ-τη-ς), γνά- 
ὃ-ο-ς) γνά-8-μό-ς, ὕὅχ-8-ο-ς, orn-B-o¢ (root ota), ἐσ- 
&-og (root Fec), κιν- ἀϑ-ισ-μα (Aesch. Prom. 124) and in 
other words already treated by me in my essay de no- 
minum formatione pp. 19, 20. Perhaps too the @ that 
appears more frequently than τ before suffixes beginning 
with springs from the same source — e. g. ὀρχη- 9-μό-ς. 
[-3-un (cp. ¢-8-v-s, going) στα- ὃ-μό-ς (cp. ἐῦ-στα-ϑ.- ἔος 
μεγάροιο and στῆ-ϑ-ος). For I no longer consider this 
letter as mere euphonicum. The @ in the termination 
of the middle infinitive -o@a: belongs likewise to the same 
class, inasmuch as it corresponds to an Indic dh (Ved. inf. 
-dhjdi) (Bopp. Vergl. Gr. ΠῚ 330, differently explained by 
Kuhn Ztschr. XV 307), but it is true it has obtained in 
this case a much firmer hold on the construction of the 
form in a somewhat different way. (Cp. Lange on the 
Lat. Inf. Pass.) It has been already often remarked (Pott 
I? 187, II? 474) that in Latin, German, Lithuanian and 
Slavonic there is found for this ubiquitous @ its regular 
correspondent d, which proves the to be very old. Among 
the more striking coincidences are: — gau-de-o with γη- 
ϑέ-ω, pé-ynd-a (No. 122), the forms of the Gk. preterites 
compared with the German preterites of the so-called weak 
verbs (Bopp. Vgl. Gr. II 505 ff.), the numerous Lithuanian 
and occasional Church-Slavonic verbs with an added d, 
6. g. Ch.-Sl. j-d-a, I go, with which however, according 


*) I am not convinced by Kuhn, who (Ztschr. 11 395) compares 
wad, μανθ with Skt. manth, shake. 
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to Millenhoff (Haupt’s Ztschr. XII 387) the Goth. ddja, I 
went, has nothing m common but the root. The Ch.-Sl. ἃ 
then we may compare immediately with the @ in ἐϑύ-ς 
and i@un. It is deserving of notice that it happens that 
the root ὃ makes in Ch.-Sl. more use of the @ than the 
other verbs of the same class. (Schleicher Kirchenslaw. 
Formenlehre 325.) 

Of the addition of a sibilant in a long list of Sanskrit 
roots discussed by Pott 1 167 and II? 566 (ep. Jac. Grimm 
Kl. Schriften I 317) we have already spoken at p. 35. Greek 
forms of this kind are the following: avé - Skt. vaksh, 
Goth. vahs-j-an, pres. abt&-w, Ion. aé&-w, i. 6. ἀξεξ-ω, 
αὐξ-άν-ὦ by the side of the Lat. aug-e-o (No. 159), ἀλεξ, 
pres. ἀλέξ-ὦ == Skt. rak-sh (servare, tueri) for ark-s by the 
side of ἀλ-αλκ-εῖν, ἀλκ-ἡ (No. 7), dda, ἀδαξ, pres. ὀδάξω 
with several collateral forms (Buttmann A. Gr. JI 250) by 
the side of the root dax, daxv-w, Skt. dag, dac (No. 9), 
def in δεξ-εό-ς (No. 266) by the side of dex in δέκ-ομαι, 
daxtvlo-¢ (No. 11), dey, pres. δέψ-ω, Lat. deps-o by the 
side of dép-@, ἐψ for new pres. &/-w from the root tem - 
Skt. pak (cook), and so for πέψω. The roots with an added 
8 are often connected with the desiderative forms, which 
on their side again stand in an undeniable relation to the 
future in o. 

A nasal appears joined to several widely disseminated 
roots of great antiquity, though the nasal is not always 
of the same order in the different languages. So to the 
Skt. ga (go), of which the Aor. is a-g-d-m, corresponds 
the Gk. Ba (No. 634), of which the Aor. is &-By-v, while 
gom with short vowel and added m is represented by Batya 
. e. Bav-ja, as also by the Lat. ven-io, Osc. ben (ben-ust 
= venerit) and by the Goth. quam (quima = venio). — ga 
bears to φαένω (No. 407) the same relation that Ba does 
to βαίνω, with the distinction however that in the case 
of the former root the nasal] affix has established itself 
more firmly (é-pav-nyv). To the shorter form which occurs 
in φη-μί, and which unites the conceptions ‘shine’ and 
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‘speak’, corresponds the Skt. bhd (bhd-mi), to shine, to ap- 
pear, to the longer the Skt. bhan (later bhan), that appears 
in the Vedas with a dental nasal in the sense of ‘resound’, 
‘ring’, in later Skt. with a lingual nasal in that of ‘talk, 
‘speak’, — Similar is the relation of ta to τεένω. The 
shortest form is contained in the Homeric t7. From fa we 
arrive at the Gk. τά-νυ-ται = Skt. ta-nu-té, in which the 
nasal affix seems to be used in the present-stem alone. 
But this is intimately connected with the Gk. τανυ- in 
compounds like τανύ-πεπλο-ς together with the Skt. ad- 
68 jective tanu-s == tenu-i-s, ON thunn-r, Ch.-Sl. t-ni-ku. For 
tely-@ == tev-j@ and all its belongings (No. 230) as also 
for the Lat. ten-e-o and ten-d-o, Goth. than-j-a, Lith. tem-p-pi 
(cp. Lat. tem-p-tare) we have to take the nasalized stem 
as equivalent to a root. — Again as ta is to Tev, so 18 Ya 
to yev, and so accordingly is γε-γα-ὡς to é-yev-o-uny (No. 
128), in which words however may be observed the special 
tendency of Greek to suppress ν after a. Notwithstanding 
ya must be taken as the starting-point, and we are thus 
‘enabled to understand also the Lith. gim-t, nasci, with its 
m, and this m points us back to the Gk. yau-o-g, γαμ-εῖν 
(cp. below p. 536). — μάρ-να-μαι (No. 458) stands by the 
side of the mary to kill, to fight with, which is usual m 
the Vedas, and the connection of this word with the root 
mar (mr) Lat. mor-i can hardly be denied. The same nasal 
element that in Greek is confined to the present-stem ex- 
tends through a large range in Sanskrit. — In two other 
roots the relation of the nasal is more obscure. To the 
root Kpey in χρέμα-μαι (No. 75) corresponds directly the 
Goth. hram-j-an, to crucify, but it is so nearly approached 
also by the Lith. kar-ti, to hang, that, seeing that meta- 
thesis is frequent in the case of r, we may perhaps sup- 
pose kar to be the primitive form, from which first kra, 
then kram has developed. — The root δὲ in δέω, dt-On-pe 
(No. 264) is identical with the Vedic da, to bind, but it 
is possible to suppose a connection with the root dan, 
δαμάω Skt. dam Lat. domo &c. (No. 260) and even with 
δέμ-ω, δέμ-ας, dou-og (No. 265). 
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Much more limited is the number of roots which seem 
to be increased by the addition of one of the two liquids 
land r. Still a connection cannot be denied between the 
roots wep (μέρ-ος, Lat. mer-eo No. 467) and με (μέ-τρο-ν 
Skt. ma No. 461), between στελ (στέλλω No. 218) and στα 
(Skt. stha No. 216). Even the addition of a v is nearly 
certain at all events in the roots oF (Aeol. pavog) by the 
side of ma (Skt. δλῷ No. 407) and yaF (yav-vo-g No. 179) 
by the side of xa. 

Let us here pause, leaving untouched for the present 
a number of other questions still more difficult to decide, 
and try to put together the results of this survey. It is 
certain that a considerable number of roots, of which as 
a rule we have been able to consider those only which 
have been preserved in Greek, appear with little or no 
change of meaning in a two-fold form; also that this two- 
fold form is occasionally applied to the formation of the 
tense-stems, or for some other variation of meaning affect- 
ing the verbal inflections. How then was it that one form 
arose from the other? The question may next be asked, 
are we warranted in calling the shorter form the primary 
and the longer the secondary one? J. Grimm has, as we 
have seen, adjudged from a comprehensive point of view 
the priority to the longer form, at least for the circle of 
languages with which he was immediately concerned. But 
he does not venture to apply this principle throughout 
on a larger scale, a proceeding indeed which would ne- 
cessitate an extreme of capriciousness. It will scarcely 
be maintained by the boldest that the root θυ is a muti- 
lated form of Our, OA or Ode of ὀλεκ, the Skt. ju of jug. 
We should be obliged to relinquish such an attempt, espe- 
cally in the cases where the root ending in a vowel is 
accompanied by several stems ending im different conso- 
nantal characteristics. We find for instance jug and judh 
by the side of ju, bhan, bhas and bhav by the side of bha, 
mad and mar by the side of ma (Gk. pe), stap, star and 
δαὶ by the side of sta. Confident then that the shorter 
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form is the older one, we must next inquire how the longer 
one arose from it. Here several possibilities are conceiv- 
able. In the first place it has been held that the longer 
form is to be referred to a noun-theme. According to 
this view Kuhn especially Ztschr. II p. 392 ff., 455 ff. 
(Corssen J? 306 expresses a similar view) attempts to trace 
back the nasal additions to derivative suffixes. With respect 
to the syllables mu and na which are joined to the root 
in the present-stem I now agree with him (cp. my ‘Chrono- 
logie’ p. 227). But whether the bare nasals are to be 80 
regarded is very doubtful. The other amplificatory affixes 
ean certainly not be proved to be noun-suffixes: whatever 
may be the case with k and ¢, it is quite untenable with 
regard to p, 9, s, d and dh unless recourse be had to the 
most audacious methods of proof. A second possible view. 
which has been repeatedly urged with regard to dh espe 
cially, is that amplified roots were real compounds. Here 
again the addition might be either a new verb-root or a 
pronomiual one. The readiest way is to derive dh from 
the root dha to place, do (Gk. θε). It is conceivable that 
ἔσ-ϑ- and ἐσ-ϑί-ὦ may be divided thus — ἐδ- ϑὲ and 
translated ‘I do eat’. We are at once reminded of the 
familiar application of the same root in English and in 
almost all German dialects in the periphrasis for the simple 
verb-forms: he did not come and the like, phrases which 
Pott II? 475 has collected in great numbers. Still a consider- 
able distinction is at once observable here. This dh = ?# 
makes its way into noun-formations as well: Skt. ju-dh-man 
(strife == ὑσμιν), πά-ϑ-ος: it is even found often in nouns 
alone: ora-8-wos. We shall have therefore in any case to 
suppose that at a very early period all consciousness of 
this origin disappeared and that this appendage acquired 
completely the character of an element essential to the 
meaning of the stems in question. The amplificatory p is 
connected by Benfey (Kurze Sanskritgrammatik p. 57) with 
a root pa, a supposition that in a somewhat different form 
has met with Schleicher’s assent as well (Compend.® 344), 
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at least to the extent that he derives the Sanskrit causal 
verbs in — pajd-mi e.g. dd-pa-jd-mi ‘I make to give’ from 
this root. But unfortunately this root pa, with the 
meaning make which meaning is the only feasible one in 
the case of verb-stems with causal and other suffixes, 1s 
entirely hypothetical. All we can go upon is the sub- 
stantive apas = Lat. opus and a few related words whence 
a root ap with this meaning is with some small probabi- 
lity inferred; but the probability of a root pa with a trans- 
position of the consonant is far smaller. For even though 
it must be admitted that special roots e. g. ak (ac-utu-s) 
and ka (co-(t)-s) have their vowel now before now after 
their characteristic consonant, this is of by no means so 
frequent occurrence that we should be entitled to assume 
it universally*). The Skt. root am press forward, whence 
comes ama-s vehemence, and ma measure, an breathe and 
the na spin which must be assumed for the Gk. vé-o are 
perfectly distinct from each other. The attempt to prop 
up the hypothetical pa, do, from the Gk. ποιέω seems to 
me likewise a failure. ποιέ-ῶ is seen at once to be a 
derivative. Benfey with the approval of several emment 
scholars compares it with the Skt. apas-jd-mi a denomina- 
tive from the above-mentioned apas, derived from it as 
operor is from opus, with the meaning I am busy. But 
this apas-jd-mi would become in Greek ὀπεσ-ίω, like τελεσ 
τελεσ-ιῶ which gives τελείω. and even were we willing to 
admit that the root vowel had fallen away in a manner 
unexampled in Greek, and that in the place of the ε, which 
we should expect to find in the suffix as an o had appeared 
we should after all have arrived only at ποίω and should 


*) Albert Kiihn, in his essay “Ueber Wurzelvariation durch Meta- 
thesis” Bonn 1868, makes the most extensive use of the supposition 
of transpositions of this kind but certainly goes too far in doing so. 
“lear instances of different meaning in the case of sounds which are 
identical but are arranged in different ways, like those cited in the 
text should serves to teach us caution. — Cp. Kraushaar ‘de radicum 
quarundam variatione’ Marburg 1869. 
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have been forced to assume a substantive-stem ποιὸ Nom. 
ποιο-ς with the meaning operator in order thence to pro- 
ceed to a xové-@ in the sense of operator sum. I confess 
I find this too long a journey, and moreover hold it to be 
far from immaterial that ποιεῖν does not mean operars but 
to create, to produce, and so is removed even in meaning 
from opus and operari. — Attempts such as those made 
by Benfey (Kieler Monatsschrift 1854 p. 35) to explam 
these affixes in the case of other verb-stems are still less 
convincing. Even Pott says (W. I 1245) that there is 
only a ‘distant possibility’ that the g in jug may have 
arisen from ag (ἄγω, ago). . 
Another way out of the difficulty would be to con- 
sider pronoun-stems as the source of these appended saf- 
fixes, or at least of some of them. But on a review of 
pronoun-stems we shall find at most only the stems ka. 
tu, da and na with which the appended k, ¢, d and» may 
be connected. If this assumption 1s made we shall have 
to assign to these affixes, the same origin as to the suf- 
fixes used to form noun-stems. But evidently the function 
of the two elements is very different. The amplification 
of roots is a phenomenon of clearly older date than any 
formation of nouns, inasmuch as the coinage of different, 
verb-forms itself assumes that stems have been already 
lengthened. It is a kind of word-formation autecedent to 
the process of word-formation, or in other words an older 
stratum of formation, over which the system of inflexion 
and stem-formation in use in historic times has been depo- 
sited. But as regards the origin of these additions we 
have hardly any other course left us for the present at 
least than to confess that we know nothing about it. We 
stand here on a boundary beyond which, at least for the pre- 
sent, our view does not extend. Accordingly we consider all 
these sounds as elements of such a kind as, without being 
reckoned among formative suffixes “serve”, as Pott E. F. 
I’ 172 says “to convey significance” (“dienen dem Prin- 
cipe der Bedeutsamkeit”), a view which is not very far 
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removed from that which Lobeck expresses of his idea — 
further developed in the Rhematikon — in a note to Butt- 
mann’s Ausf. Gk. Gr. JE p. 63, where he calls consonants 
like rin χλέπτω. Din ἄχϑομαι auxiliary consonants (Hiilfs- 
consonanten). Similarly J. Grimm “Ueber Diphthonge” 
p.63 speaks of an older and a younger and stronger genera- 
tion of roots. “In the place of roots ending in a vowel 
with many meanings and easily confounded, such as appear 
in oriental languages, there seems to exist a tendency in 
the European languages and especially in German to confer 
on roots by means of added consonants a greater indivi- 
duality”. (Cp. Heyse System p. 128.) 

These affixes therefore may be called in accordance with 
a name proposed by me (Ztschr. IV 211 ff.) for the subject 
of noun-formation — root-determinatives (Wurzel- 
determinative)*). In some branches of the Indo-Germanic 


*) Corssen (Beitrige zur lateinischen Formenlehre p. 116) makes 
a two-fold objection to this name. He finds the expression Deter- 
minative not definite enough, because in reality every suffix used 
in the formation of words is determinative. But since for these the 
name suffix is already in general use — a word which is itself of 
a very indefinite nature, but which has become however sufficiently 
fixed by use — and since by the addition of the word root — the 
special reference to these primary elements of language is made clear, 
it seems to me that sufficient distinctness is obtained. Of more im- 
portance is a second objection, which expresses more definitely a view 
that has been urged against me from other quarters as well. Corssen 
says “he cannot conceive how pure bald consonants with no vowel 
sounded with them, which taken by themselves are unpronounceable 
elements of sound, sound-monads existing only in the mind.... 
could be originally affixed by themselves to roots to give distinctness 
to their meaning”. This, which is to me equally inconceivable, is a 
view I never expressed: all I did was to maintain the origin of the 
determinative to be unexplained. This is not’ the only instance in 
which philologists have to reckon with unknown quantities, and they 
have to be content sometimes in such cases to arrange them, to 
classify them and to determine their functions. A name by which 
we distinguish a certain class of such elements from the others seems 
to me by no means worthless. — If, however any hypothesis is to 
be hazarded as to the origin of the root-determinatives, it seems to 
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family this younger kind of roots are used by preference. 
It is remarkable that J. Grimm allows to the German and 
also the Slavonic languages only a small number of roots 
ending in a vowel, while in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin a 
considerable number have been retamed. 


9. 


In our endeavour to subject the methods of comparative 
philology to a comprehensive criticism, we saw that there 
were two errors of frequent occurrence, against which we 
must be on our guard, the one an unwarrantably high 
estimation of the umportance of Sanskrit, the other an ex- 
cessively minute analysis of roots. The consideration of 
the latter point necessitated a short discussion of the idea 


me two possible ones are presented to us. It is conceivable that 
during the period when roots were originated, language created du- 
plicate roots — a short one and, a longer one with an affixed con- 
sonant and a kindred meaning. This is Max Miiller’s opinion (Lect. 
II 312): he assumes clusters of roots, ‘differing from each other 
merely by one or two letters’, and in this respect puts the initial 
and the final letter on a level. In this view there 18 no assumption 
of the addition of letters. The second possible hypothesis is that of 
an expansion by means of composition, in which case we should have 
to recognize in those single consonants weather-worn stems. It has 
been shown above that this hypothesis has been brought to some 
degree of probability only in the case of the root dha, compared 
with dh. I grant that the second supposition, which is adopted also 
by Carl Pauli (Zur Geschichte der Jat. Verba auf uo p. 7) 1s more 
in accordance with the results arrived at by the science in other 
quarters, but as long as the greatest part of these elements remain 
in such obscurity I prefer to regard the question as an open one. 
In my essay ‘Zur Chronologie der indogermanischen Sprachforschung’ 
(Abh. d. k. s&chs. Ges. ἃ. Wiss., philolog. histor. Cl. Bd. V No. II 
I have advanced my views as to the whole question of the gradual 
creation of the Indogermanic form of speech, and in this connection 
have also (p. 206 ff.) touched on this subject again. Further sugges- 
tions are offered by Fick in the often- mentioned ‘Nachwort' to his 
‘Worterbuch’, where he adopts the terminology here proposed. 
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of a root, from which we were led to the question of the 
possible shifting elements still to be found in the root, 
and further to the question how far we may assume ac- 
cessary components to have been added to the roots them- 
selves. In direct contrast to this excessive analysis and 
decomposition of roots is the attempt made by compara- 
tive etymologists wherever they can, to prove entire words 
unmistakeably related to each other to be completely 
identical. From this tendency Pott is exceptionally free. 
He has repeatedly (again II? 897, 935) and emphatically 
asserted that we must be content to distinguish between 
partial and complete identity, and must not deny to lang- 
uage, the right of deriving different words from one root 
or one stem by means of different affixes. On the other 
hand an attempt has been quite recently made, first by 
Kuhn and Ebel, then to a much greater extent by Benfey 
and Leo Meyer to prove the identity of suffixes of different 
sound from the fact that they are added with similar 
meaning to the same stems; and this attempt finally re- 
sults im the above-mentioned endeavour to raise partial to 
the rank of complete resemblance. Adalb. Kuhn first tried 
to prove (Ztschr: I 368 ff.) that the Sanskrit suffix as, much 
used, especially in the case of neuters — as representative 
of which the Gk. eg Nom. og, and the Lat. es Nom. us 
had been long recognized —, arose from at, and going 
through a long list of words he arrived at the result that 
not only these forms but the suffixes ar, an, ant as well 
had all arisen from one and the same primitive form. For 
Sanskrit some of the changes of sound here maintained 
can be established, especially that of final s to vr. But 
if we seek for analogous cases, in order for example to 
prove the asserted change of the older ὕδος — the dative 
ὕδει does not actually occur before Hesiod. Theog. 61:— to 
ὕδωρ, and the origin of both in dar, we are referred at 
p. 374 to the pretended identity of the syllables ἄρι and 
ἔρι with the Skt. αὐ. But this single analogous case is 
a very suspicious one. To the Skt. ati (ultra, nimis) cor- 7! 
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responds, as is universally acknowledged, the Gk. é the 
Lat. et and most likely the at in at-avu-s. That the same 
word is to be found besides in so different a form is of 
itself unlikely. But the use of the word moreover does 
not favour the supposition. It is true that the emphasizing 
and superlative force of age and ég:, as to the difference 
between which Buttmann’s observations Lexil. I. 147 are 
still quite worth reading, comes very near to that of the 
Skt. ati in composition. But not a trace is to be found 
in the use of age and ἐρεὲ of the primitive meaning ‘out 
over’ which is unmistakeably prominent 6. g. in ati-mdtra-s 
excessive, and ati-rdtra-s lasting over-night. The use of 
age is rather one which reminds us much of ἄρτι, ἄρτιο-ς. 
ἀρτίφρων ὦ 261 means ‘right-minded’ like ἀρίφρων, ἀρτιε- 
ang X 281 ‘rightly speaking’. If we consider further that 
from the notions of fitting aright and suiting the Greek 
gets the metaphysical conceptions contained in ἄρμενος, 
aenows, aoé-ox-@ and its nearly related ἀρε-τή, we shall 
be much inclined to refer ag-s to this very root and to 
connect it with ἄρι-στο-ς, ἀρείων (No. 488). We meet the 
same letters in Sanskrit too with a similar meaning in 
the adverb ara-m ‘aright, fitly, sufficiently’, ar-ja-s which 
among other things means ‘kindly, the best’, with which 
the name Aryan, as denoting the noble good people, 
has been long connected. Why then seek so far for an 
origin for ἄρι, when it lies so near at hand? As to ἐρι 
whose meaning Buttmann was for connecting with «vous, 
I will not too positively assert its identity with age, though 
it happens that the vowels « and α interchange before ρ 
more often than before other consonants. It is moreover 
possible that it may be connected with Skt. varu, which 
on account of varija-s we must suppose as an older form 
of uru-s == εὐρύ-ς. In that case the digamma would have 
disappeared without a trace. Bepp in his Glossary com- 
pares with uru the Irish ur (very), which in that ease 
would come very near to our ég:. However that may be, 
what has been said is quite enough to discredit the asso- 
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ciation of the two prefixes with at. After all who can 
believe that the ¢ which is of such constant and universal 
occurrence in inflexions and derivatives, which we see be- 
fore our very eyes hundreds of times pass, through the 
influence of a neighbouring ¢ or v into 6, in a few cases 
here and there struck out quite different paths. All ratio- 
nal processes of Etymology must follow the method laid 
down by Herodotus for his investigations (II 33). There 
are certain plain facts which occasionally, even in spite 
of the rarity of the appearances which they present, com- 
pel us to an unconditional recognition. Although the change 
of zr, xv in the middle of a word into Bd and yd cannot 
be proved by any unmistakeable analogies*), no one will 
deny that ἕβδομος and ὄγδοος come from ἑπτά and ὀχτώ. 
Is this case a similar one? We see that by means of 
a multiplicity of suffixes, in some of which we are able 
to recognize pronoun-stems, a large number of words are 
derived from ‘roots — not one from each root, but ever 
so many. Everything inclines us to ascribe to the lang- 
uage of those old times before the separation of the Indo- 
germanic tongues an exuberant energy of growth. That 
the many words which spring from one root are not to 
be arranged under the abstract categories into which the 
the grammar of a later age tries to force them, that on 
the other hand almost all suffixes were used to denote the 
same categories, I have shown in my dissertation de no- 
minum Grecorum formatione. It does not of course follow 
that the numerous primitive words which sprang from one 
root were completely identical in meaning. The differences 
must have been of a somewhat physical and concrete kind, 
and we must consider that the real function of the suffixes 
is that of individualizing a word. Seeing then that from 
the one root ud there was made in Skt. ud-an (water) = 
Goth. vato (St. vatin) by means of the suffix an, and again 


*) We have an example of initial yd for xt in γδοῦπος by the 
side of κεύπος (cf. p. 687). 
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the ud-ar or vad-ar which is the base of the O. Sax. waé-ar, 
why should we not here suppose an original double for- 
mation with no perceptible difference of meaning, and that 
too as there is an absolute lack of any plaim example of the 
change of into r, especially between vowels, which has 
so often maintained? With this ud-ar ranks the Gk. ὕδωρ 
which can hardly be connected with the stem of the other 
cases ὕδατ except through ὕδαρτ. This assumed vdag-r is 
stronger than tdag by at. But I regard this r as a new super- 
added suffix with an individualizing force, for which see 
further Ztschr. IV 211 ff. The explanation of the Hesiodic 
dative ὕδει, which the old grammarians referred to vdas 
like οὔδει from οὖδας, will then be the simple one that 
it comes from a nominative vdas which was formed from 
this ὕδατ and has lost its +. Meeting as we do in all 
stages of word-formation not with meagre uniformity but 
with manifold variety, why should we try in the face of 
all phonetic laws to weld these suffixes into one? In my 
Opinion it is not even allowable to identify offhand suf- 
fixes nearer to each other in sound than these are. Al- 
76 though in certain circumstances ¢ passes into s I venture 
to bring together neither the suffixes with ¢ with those 
with s nor even the pronoun-stem ἐᾷ with sa. It seems 
to me that in all these cases it is safer to separate than 
to join. Even for the marking of such relations as in 
their simple and, one may almost say, palpable nature 
seem least to give an opportunity for it, the Indogermanic 
language makes use of different phonetic expedients: we 
find πρόμος, primus, Goth. fruma by the side of πρῶτος 
and pra-tha-ma-s, we have two comparative suffixes and a 
great variety of diminutive forms. From one and the same 
root an (No. 419) are formed with the same meaning and 
different suffixes Skt. an-i-la-s, Gk. ἄν-ε-μο-ς (= Lat. 
an-i-mu-s) O.H.G. un-s-t. From the root par fill (Gk. and 
Lat. ple) spring πλῆ-ὃ-ος, plé-bé-s, O.HLG. fol-c, with only 
slight difference of meaning, though we should not be 
justified in identifying the formative syllables in these 
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words as well as the root. We have a redundancy in the 
case of the two Ch.-Sl. words ple-me (tribus) and pli-ki 
which is identical with Volk. Sanskrit itself, though that 
is the language in which all these attempts at identifying 
suffixes have their origin, shows from the beginning an 
extraordinary variety in its formations. We have from 
the root ad, eat, the substantives ad-ana-m, an-na-m (i. e. 
ad-na-m), ad-man, ad-ja-m with no difference or at all 
events no sensible difference of meaning, all having the 
sense of eating, nourishment, while in the Gk. ἐδ- δή, 
ἐδ-ητύ-ς, in the Lat es-ca, in the Lith. éd-i-s (St. édja), 
other suffixes are used for the same purpose. From the 
root da, give, are formed with the meaning of a nomen 
agentis ddtar (—doryje, dator) and dd-ja-s, dd-ja-ka-s giving, 
dé-ru-s generous, to denote a gift di-na-m (= dénum), 
da-man. Why then try to derive the Gk. δῶ-ρο-ν from 
such a word as dd-na-m, and that too when we find the 
same double form in Slavonic and Lithuanian? A gift in 
Lith. is dit-ni-s with an N-suffix, in Ch.-Sl. dari with an 
R-suffix. Again -ti occurs in just the same sense in d@-t-t-¢ 
= Lat. do-t-(¢)-s. From the root gan ‘beget’ is formed 
gan-i-tar == γενετήρ, genitor, gan-aka-s, gan-i-tva-s ‘father’, 
ganas = γένος, genus, and in the same sense the common 
gan-us and with a slight difference of meaning gan-i-man, 
ga-t-i-s = gen(t-i-)s, ga-na-m, gdn-a-na-m, gani-s (cp. Goth. 
kuni). Seeing then that the same language has recourse, 
as far back as we can trace it, to a number of suffixes, 
and that in the related languages now this suffix and now 
that one has come into use exclusively or at least mainly 
for a definite purpose, there is absolutely no inducement 
tous to identify suffixes that are different in sound. Ebel’s 
attempts alone (Ztschr. IV p. 121 ff.) show what it costs 
to carry out the theory of monotony. I hope below to 
be able to give more probable explanations of several of 77 
the suffixes he treats of, and especially of those with a ὃ, 
which when alone can never be proved to be a degenerate 
t. But Leo Meyer in the second vol. of his Vgl. Gr. des 
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Gr. u. Lat. goes much farther. He there carries to its 
extreme a theory of word-formation which has been aptly 
termed the participial theory*). This theory most de- 
cisively rejected by Pott II? 936, W.1 416 and by Corssen 
e.g. Ausspr. I? 585, and controverted on excellent grounds by 
Sonne (Ztschr. XII 285), rests on the entirely arbitrary 
assumption of Benfey’s that the participles, and particularly 
the present participle active, are of older date than a nun- 
ber of other noun-forms. Benfey really rests this assertion 
solely on the extraordinary idea that the suffix of this 
participle -ant has arisen from bharanti = Dor. φέροντι. 
I doubt whether a single person shares this opinion. Stll 
Leo Meyer makes the suffix -ant the starting-point for his 
argument, and seeks to shew that by means of weakening 
and loss of sounds, a large number of the commonest 
noun-suffixes have arisen from this -ané and its collateral 
form with an added a -anta. According to him among 
others -as, 6. g. in Skt. gan-as —= yevog, genus, -an, -dn 
e.g. in and-ov, alf-ov, -ana e.g. in tevx-avo-v, -ala e.g. 
in ix-edo-g, -ara, 6. g. In λιπ-αρό-ς, -na, 6. g. In δει-νό-ς, 
are one and all only various phases of this -ant. Definite 
analogies for the assumed changes of sound are seldom 
brought forward; the requisition of such analogies is even 
styled in so many words a vain pedantry, and appeal is 
made to tendencies of sound which look to the future for 
recognition. It seems that the spirit of language, which even 
Leo Meyer does not allow to range at will in the case 
of roots and verb-terminations through such sounds as 
t, 8, n, l and +r, took a special fancy to destroy in the one 
case of noun-suffixes all that had been previously created 
even though far from awkward, allowing all the while the 
old suffix-forms to live on side by side with the new ones. 
While the new science of language is at pains to reveal 








*) A. Ludwig’s essay “Die Entstehung der A-Declination” has 
since appeared in the Transactions of the Vienna Academy (histor. 
philol. Cl. Bd. 65, Jan. 1867) in which the same views are carried 
out to an even greater extent. 
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in all other cases a governing rational principle in lang- 
uage, this theory would enthrone, at least in this province 
of linguistic formations the merest chance as a destroyer 
of sound, and while it is elsewhere held to be proved that 78 
what is purely accidental does not come within the pro- 
vince of scientific knowledge, the power is claimed in this 
case of unravelling the serpentine windings of this game 
of chance, and that too often with an assurance which 
proposes to trample all doubt underfoot. — Even the sup- 
porters of the participial theory.— which might just as 
well be called the Proteus theory — assume that noun- 
suffixes have arisen from pronoun-stems. They would very 
probably admit that their favourite -ant is itself a compound 
of an and fa. But then what in the world can warrant 
the assertion that the former of these two stems is never 
used by itself, but that rather where -an actually occurs 
it is a deformed -ant? I feel accordingly in respect to 
this theory the want of internal consistency and agreement 
with what we believe we have discerned about language 
elsewhere. 

In our review of the store of words possessed by the 
Greek language attention on the contrary will constantly 
be drawn to the existence of a diversified variety, and also 
_to the fact that origin from one and the same root by 
no means implies the use of the same suffix even where 
the meaning is the same. I make no attempt to prove 
the identity of lacruma (No. 10) with the Gk. δάκρυ or 
daxov-o-v, of daxtvdo-¢ or Lat. digitu-s (No. 11) with the 
08. 6. -zéhd, of ἐπό-ς ‘arrow’ with the Skt. ish-u-s, in the 
suffix as well as in the rest of the word, but am content 
to point out the identity of the root and of the meaning. 
It is easy to find many ways of explaining how it can 
exist in both these points without existing in the third. 
In the first place, for instance, it is certain that in many 
cases several forms existed side by side, even before the 
separation of the languages, with but a slight difference 


of usage: a fact of which we find numerous proofs im every 
Ccerrics, Etymology. 7 
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language; and it has happened that one language has kept 
one form and another another, though we are not able — and 
this is specially difficult in the case of names for external 
objects — to perceive any difference of meaning between 
them. Again we may be allowed to attribute even to the 
time subsequent to the separation so much remains of 
vital energy as would serve, not merely to maim and dis- 
figure the suffixes but to amplify then and make them 
ramify afresh. Seeing that e. g. Latin even after its se 
paration from the primitive Greeco-Italic stock was able 
from the stem gno-ti (Gk. yy@-o1-s), apparently already 
existing, to form gno-ti-on (Nom. gno-ti-o)*) by adding a 
second suffix, why not credit the Greeks with the power 
of occasionally assuming a t independently, especially as 
the absolute identification of all related and synonymous 
words is a goal that cannot be reached even by the bold- 
est etymologist? The x of the Persian word σπά-χ-α = 
xuv-a (No. 84) mentioned by Herodotus we shall be obliged 
to allow to stand as an additional formative affix, while 
the stem oma can by Persian phonetic rules be derived 
from ¢van = xvov. If the Persians however could indi- 
vidualize this name for an animal by k, why not other 
nations by other sounds. (Cp. Ebel Ztschr. IV 331.) To 
prove new changes of sound we need striking cases, but 
no comparison can be a striking one unless meaning and 
form both coincide. A clearly defined meaning however 
can be said to belong to but very few suffixes. It follows 
that as a rule one of the two chief factors disappears when 
ἃ comparison is made between suffixes. If then the sounds 
are different as well, and it is an assured fact that by the 
addition of different suffixes to like roots words of similar 
meaning are produced, what becomes of the cogency of 
the argument? 





suffixes (tjd - na) — has been maintained by Leo Meyer Orient u. 
Occident II 586 ff. 
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10. 


The error against which we have thought the above 
waming necessary, arose from a tendency to ascribe to 
the Indogermanic language, before it branched off as it did 
later mto its several divisions, the largest possible supply 
of perfect words with a determinate sound and meaning. 
There 1s another mistake akin to thus — that of identi- 
fying words of similar meaning even when the identifica- 
tion is not supported by evident similarity of sound. It 
is true there are parts of the vocabulary in which simi- 
larity of meaning carries great weight, even when accom- 
panied by a certain difference of sound. It is plain e. g. 
that the numerals, excepting the first and those over a 
hundred, were determined at avery early period, and it is 
searcely conceivable that a single language has taken a 
way of its own im reference to one of these much-used 
words. Accordingly though ἐννέα is by no means so much 
like the Skt. navan or Lat. novem as we should like, no 
attempt will be made to separate it from them, nor will 
any one separate ἕβδομος from ἑπτά, or ὄγδοος from ὀχτώ, 
although the weakening of zr or xx in the middle of a word 
is unknown elsewhere. The number of the pronominal- 
stems is in general small, but the personal pronouns are de- 
rived from a specially limited number of stems. Accordingly 
if Hesychius’ gloss “τρέ σέ Κρῆτες" has been transmitted to us 
without any error we have no choice but to declare both forms 
identical with the Skt. ἔνα. For it is in the last degree im- 
probable that in reé: we encounter a special stem for this 
pronoun that is heard of nowhere else. The number of 
prepositions is considerably larger, but the list in each 
language may soon be passed under review. It seems to 
me therefore to be not very probable that within one and 
the same language we should find, alongside of the regular 
prepositions which are fixed by the most constant use, 
other words of the same class, isolated but im full use, 


and moreover completely identical in meaning with the 
ἡ 


8 
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regular ones. The complete similarity of meaning be- 
tween the Doric-Homeric ποτί and the Homeric zgoti 
(= Skt. pratt) and the Cretan zogr/, is enough to make 
me assume for the first form the loss of the g, and in spite 
of Pott I? 272, consider προτί, ποτί and πρός as identical. 
I agreed just as little with Corssen when he impugned 
the identity of the Lat. ὦ, au, af with ab and that of ¢ 
with ec and ex (Beitr. 510, 426). I am delighted to see 
that he now (Ausspr. I? 152) allows at least that of ὁ 
with ab and that of ὁ with ev. As Corssen remarks at 
p. 395 of the ‘Beitrage’ with regard to the identification 
of pédo with πέρδω, and of péjerare with perjurare, the 
connection is too directly obvious to be disallowed. These 
small words which have no independent existence are not 
to be measured by the same rule as nouns and verbs*). 
In their close connection with words possessing more mean- 
ing they were exposed to more manifold ravages and dis- 
figurements. How easy it was for the ὁ in é-mendo, t-neco 
to fall out after the analogy of lumen (luc-men), lui-na (luc-na) 
and for é to take regularly the place of ec even when used 
separately! Ab might also have passed through abs to as and 
so to ὦ, so that ὦ would be to as as tra to trans. Even though 
we here still look in vain for analogies for particular phonetic 
processes, it seems to me more prudent to hold fast to the 
identity of these synonymous words than to make new com- 
binations, which would lose probability in another direction. 
— A similar, if not the same decision may be arrived at also 


*) Corssen (as above) gathers from this sentence of mine that 
I put such little words “outside the range of the laws that hold 
elsewhere’; but his words that follow — “I called them a lawless 
abandoned crew’? — show how impossible it is here to weigh his 
words accurately. What I mean is only this — that these words 
which even in accentuation are dependent on others, are exposed to 
more manifold losses of sound than noun and verb forms, and I hold 
firmly to this opinion, in proof of which I point e. g. to the Greek 
particles ἐκ, οὐκ, ἄρα (ἄρ, da). I have dwelt at greater length on 
these points in my essay ‘Ueber die Tragweite der Lautgesetze’, 
Ber. der k. siichs. Ges. ἃ. Wissensch. 1870. 
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as to the names for objects and conceptions, which from 
apparently primitive times downwards were provided among 
the Indo-Germanic peoples with fixed and much-used names; 
this is the case with names of relationships and of do- 
mestic animals and of the commonest beasts of prey. 
(irassmann was the first to explain clearly the phonetic 
relation of @vyareg to the Skt. duhitar (Ztschr. XII 126). 
Still before this every body justly connected the two words. 
A Latin p does not often correspond to a Greek x. Still 
I connect lupu-s (No. 89) with λύκο-ς (for FAvxosg) and the 
Skt. rrka-s because I find it more easy to believe that in 
this case the k has, contrary to the rule become p, than 
that the Romans used for the beast of prey which has al- 
ways been the most dreaded a name that was not the 
primitive one, although almost identical in sound. After 
all we do actually find some few analogies for p=—k. Of 
more recent etymologists Hugo Weber is the διαιρετικώτατος. 
I find myself differing from him constantly in maintaining 
the connection of several stems of the same meaning which 
may be phonetically brought together, e.g. No. 187, 188. 

The farther however we go from this kind of words 
and advance into a region where the conception, and with 
it the name, has a larger range allowed to it, the less 
we are able to decide from an agreement in meaning when 
not accompanied by complete agreement in sound. The 
(rreeks had many names for individual Gods. How much 
more then shall we be justified in assuming with respect 
to the general word for God, that the Indogermanic nation 
felt “Namen nennen ihn nicht” and accordingly made from 
the beginning different attempts at finding a name. Hence it 
15 that the several nations of the same stem differ so greatly 
from each other in these names. Out of many primitive 
ones there remains here one and there another, doubtless 
not without connection with the national conception of the 
Deity. The less right have we —, seeing that there is 
moreover a difference in the initial letter entirely unex- 
plained — to connect ϑεό-ς and deu-s. Now the same 
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holds good also in the case of other words of a less me- 
taphysical stamp. Thus Bopp in his Glossary compares 
Skt. gag, pugnare with the Lat. pug-n-o, ‘mutata gutturali 
in labialem’, though neither is the change of the guttural 
media g into the labial tenuis p proveable in any other 
instance, nor can pug-n-a-re with pug-na be separated from 
pug-nu-s Gk. πύξ O.H.G. fust,. which latter is again brought 
with a ‘huc traxerim’ side by side with the Skt mshi 
fist. πύλη and porta find themselves placed with a ‘fortasse’ 
under the Skt. dvdra-m ‘door’, a connection of which we shall 
certainly not be convinced by the analogy there adduced be- 
tween the Pers. agpa and the Skt. acva (equus), because while 
in the latter case v in the middle of the word is changed to 
p by means of a neighbouring ¢, im the former an even 
bolder assumption of corruption of sound at the beginning 
of the word would have to be made without any such 
reason; and moreover it is vga that is the Greek repre 
sentative of the above Skr. dvdra-m, which I have no doubt 
is a corruption of dhvdra-m (No. 319). Still bolder is it 
to compare, as is done, with another ‘fortasse’, at p. 240 
of the 3rd edition (cp. Pott Π5 345), δίψα “e Bia pro πίψα" 
with the Skt. pi-pd-sd of the same meaning, or (p. 244) 
the Lat. urb-s “litteris transpositis” with the Skt. puri town. 
Of the suspicious character of such propositions their author 
was himself aware, though he held to them firmly to the 
end of his life; few will be found to agree with him now. 
Still there is no lack of later attempts in a similar direc- 
tion, in which 1 reckon that of Legerlotz to identify the 
German schwarz with the Gk. μέλας (Ztschr. VII 135). In 
referring then to these attempts, our sole object was to 
find the origin of the mistake. Language arrives at the 
same idea by means of the most different conceptions 
and at the same conceptions by means of the most 
different signs. The Skt. purt for part = Gk. πόλι-ς 
(No. 374) comes undoubtedly from the root par, med, πλὲε 
and denoted originally the idea of fulness, of a crowd, 
a throng, from which later the idea ‘town’ is deve- 
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loped even without this physical conception. The Greeks 


themselves were conscious of the relation of πόλιες to πολ- | 


do’. Even in Plato (Republ. II p. 369c.), aristocrat though 
he was, there is a reference, as Steinthal (Gesch. d. 
Sprachw. 82), points out, to this etymology. On the other 
hand ἄστυ for Faorv = Skt. vdstu (No. 206), from the 
root vas to dwell, has attamed to the same idea from 
the more general conception of ‘dwelling’, ‘an inhabited 
place’, which is still in Sanskrit associated with the word 
vastu. A sense of the difference has been actually preserved 
in the more political meaning of πόλιες and the purely local 
one of ἄστυ. By the side of urb-s the etymology of which 
is still doubtful*), the Romans have their word op-pidu-m 
which I (ep. Schweizer Ztschr. II 354) derive from pedu-m 
(cp. Pedum) == Gk. πέδο-ν Skt. pada-m (No. 291) and ob 
‘on’, ‘near’, ‘over’, and interpret it accordingly as origi- 
nally “what lies cn or over the open ground” — a com- 
pound like am-segetes, quorum ager viam tangit (Paul. p. 21), 
am-termini, qui circa terminos provinciae manent (ib. 17); 
hence may well also be derived the old use of oppida for 
the barriers of a race-course (ib. 184), which lie on, over 
the arena. Seeimg then that in this manner every lang- 
uage is wont to have a number of synonymous words for 
the same idea, what probability is there that one of 
these words should be identical even in spite of phone- 
tic differences with that of another language? Pott warns 
us repeatedly in his writings against “that Siren, simila- 
rity of sound”, and it is certainly a characteristic distinc- 


*) Against the identification of urbs with orbis in the sense of 
the encircling wall (κύκλος) Corssen Ausspr. 1? 170 raises the objec- 
tion that the old Italian towns were not built in a circular form. 
Whether this is proved by the old ‘Roma quadrata” I do not know. 
Varro de 1. 1. V, 5, 143 says: “‘oppida quae prius erant circumducta 
aratro ab orbe et urvo urbes”. The connection lately approved by 
Corssen of urbs with the old Persian vard-ana town (Ascoli Ztschr. 
XVI 120) remains very doubtfol, as no traces at all are elsewhere 
to be found in any Italian language of this word or its root (vardh 


grow). 
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tion between the sober well-regulated etymology which we 
aim at and the wild etymology of earlier times, that for us 
mere similarity of sound not only counts for little, but 
is actually, when the relation of words of different lang- 
uages is in question, a positive reason for denying the con- 
nection. Max Miiller (Lectures II 243) states this in the 
following witty saymg: “sound etymology has nothing 
to do with sound”, — a saying which however might 
easily be misunderstood. But we must also beware of 
a fairy, related to the above-mentioned Siren, namely 
similarity of meaning, and must avoid its influence with 
equal care. When properly examined similarity of sound, 
like similarity of meaning, occurs in many cases as a matter 
of pure chance, and as in no way fundamental. If there 
really had occurred in the history of language such very 
sporadic variations and completely diseased and unaccountable 
corruptions of sound as are confidently assumed by many 
scholars, we should be obliged to renounce etymologising 
altogether. For it is only what is regular, and internally 
coherent, that can be scientifically investigated; what is arbi- 
trary can at most be guessed at, never decided with certainty. 
The case is however, I believe, not quite so bad as that; 
we shall be able to hold fast by laws and rules even though 
allowing occasional exceptions and deviations; and to treat 
our word-stores to a great extent on the same principles 
as those used by Bopp to discover the formative structure 


of the Indogermanic languages with all its firmly estab- 
lished rules. 


11. 


Now if we ask what is the surest method of solv- 

ing the problem we have set ourselves, we shall find 
84 that it is necessary before all things, without making pre- 
cipitate. attempts at discovering the ultimate elements of 
language, to select from the word-stores of each single 
language that which appears on simple and directly con- 
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vincing principles to be related to the stores of the related 
languages, to place what appears to be so related together, 
and thus to prepare the way for a general view of the 
common stores of the whole group of languages on the one 
hand, and of the special inheritance of each separate lang- 
uage on the other. This simple collection of related words 
is so far radically distinct from investigation of roots, in- 
asmuch as the question as to the root of two related words 
is here often quite disregarded. But where a number of 
roots are unmistakeably to be referred to one root, which 
has a corresponding form in the related languages, the 
comparison of roots is naturally not excluded. Comparison 
of words is much more productive than comparison of roots; 
inasmuch as in considering the wide-spread agreement of 
several lanyuages in the case of words formed with similar 
sound and meaning, we catch a glimpse of an old world 
of intellectual life and of common national views and ideas, 
which forms the back-ground of the individual life of every 
people. If starting from Greek we are to attempt on this 
principle to collect all words in the related languages that 
clearly correspond to Greek words, our first object must 
be to obtain criteria of relationship. We see at once that 
such words in kindred languages are related as — and 
thus far all are agreed — correspond in sound and in 
sense. Qn each of these two points something still remains 
to be said here. 

With regard to the correspondence of sound, this is the 
point from which we must always start. Where there is pho- 
netic agreement, there exists within the circle of the re- 
lated languages, as it were, the presumption of relation- 
ship. We have, it is true, already seen that phonetic 
agreement is not to be understood is the sense of simila- 
rity of sound, which often is a matter of pure chance. It 
is precisely in the life of sounds that fixed laws may be 
discovered which act with the consistency of the forces of 
nature. Phonetic laws are the one sure foundation of all 
rational etymology. For this very reason the law of the 
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‘shifting’ of sounds discovered by Jacob Grimm inaugv- 
rated almost as completely a new epoch for the science 
of languags aedid the acquisition of Sanskrit. By its means 
the Teutonic languages have obtaimed their fixed place in 
the entire Indogermanic stock, like planets in the Solar 
system. And now that the discovery is made every ratio- 
nal investigation of a single language must begin with 
the question, how are the sounds of this language related 
to those of the kindred ones? Since such investigations 
with reference to the community of stock which embraces 
have been undertaken in many quarters all these kindred 
languages, it has become possible to determine the list of 
sounds which the original Indogermanic language possessed 
before it was broken up into its various divisions and sub- 
divisions. In general agreement with Schleicher (who be- 
gins his Compendium with a similar review) I assume for 
this original Indogermanic language the following list of 
sounds*) which must naturally form the starting-point for 
the consideration of the Greek sounds. 
A) the vowels a ἃ i ὃ u t**) 
B) the consonants 
1) explosive or momentary sounds 


k g gh 
t d dh 
p ὃ (9) bh 


*) In denoting the sounds — at least as far as the main distinc- 
tions are concerned — I adopt the theory which was arrived at by 
a physiological method (cp. Lepsius, Das allgemeine linguistische 
Alphabet p. 27 and Standard Alphabet, Second Edition, London and 
Berlin 1863; Briicke Grundziige der Physiologie und Systematik der 
Sprachlaute, Wien 1856; Heyse System der Sprachwissenschaft, p. 269). 
Still I retain the names ‘nasals’, ‘liquids’, ‘spirants’, which are very 
convenient in the study of language, as also the denotation of the 
organs of speech as ‘guttural’, ‘dental’, ‘labial’ and the distinction 
between ‘tenues’ and ‘mediae’ in spite of the many manifest incon- 
veniences of these expressions. | 

**) Schleicher, in the ‘ Beitrage’ I 328—333, brings forward rea- 
sons well worthy of consideration for the assumption that the long 
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2) fricative or ὴ , 7 
. n} nasals liquids s } spirants 
continuous sounds "| ἶ ] ᾽ | 

The guttural nasal — corresponding to the Greek y be- 
fore gutturals — is here denoted by ” For aspirates 1 
have set down the soft aspirates which (as I have argued 
at length in ‘Zeitschrift’ IL 321 sqq.) must certainly be as- 
sumed to have existed in the original Indogermanic lang- 
uage, in order to explain various consonants in the kindred 
languages which correspond to the Sanskrit gh (h), dh, bh. 
Schleicher now shares this conviction of mine, in com- 
mon with most etymologists. Even Grassmann in the trea- 
tives above mentioned (p. 63) agrees with me so far as 
to consider that gh, dh, bh are the sounds of the original 
Indogermanic language, from which the Greek aspirates in 
the majority of cases have been derived. But- he supposes 
that the language of that time possessed, like Sanskrit, 
not only the soft but also the hard aspirates kh, th, ph 
and that the Greek 7, ὃ, g in some degree correspond to 
these. I agree decidedly with Grassmann that there are — as 
I have myself maintained in my treatise on the aspirates 
— a number of Sanskrit words im which as in ¢ankhas 
= xoyyog (No. 65) the hard aspirate of the Indic lang- 
uages is found side by side with that of the Greek. But 
it does not appear to me to be quite established that the 
aspirate was present in such words before the division of 
the languages, but on the other hand it is quite possible 
that in both languages the aspirate was developed inde- 
pendently out of the tenuis. It is true that one or two 
word-stems, in which a German and Latin k (c) is found 
side by side with an Indic kh, are very well explained accord- 
ing to Grassmann’s view, ex. gr. khalati-s (bald-headed) Germ. 
kahlkipfig = Lat. cal-vu-s A.S. calo [Eng. callow]; but we can 


t and « were wanting as yet in the Indogermanic language. The 
question however seems to me not yet definitely settled. And indeed 
it is of no great importance for the etymology of single forms. 
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also understand them in their German form by suppos- 
ing an occasional ‘stoppage of the shifting of sounds’ 
(Stocken der Lautverschiebung) which is not to be altogether 
rejected. In other cases there are other explanations 
possible, and the number of the words which belong to 
this’ class is altogether not large enough to enable us very 
easily to come to a definite decision. Hence I regard it 
as an open question whether the original Indogermanic 
language possessed hard as well as soft aspirates. That 
the hard aspirates of Sanskrit are in many cases specially 
Indic transformations of a tenuis even Grassmann concedes. 
Of the view of those who regard all aspirates as originally 
hard I shall have to speak in the third book. With re- 
gard to the liquids Schleicher assumes only one, r, and 
considers J in every case as a weakening of r. Still we 
shall see further on that, in spite of the frequent inter- 
change of the two sounds, in a considerable number of 
instances the Greek 4 is represented in the cognate lang- 
uages by J, while on the other hand in a large number 
of words the r remains constant*). Therefore it appears 
to me more prudent to start from the assumption that 
there were always two sounds, but at the same time to 
recognize a very close relationship between the two and 
therefore an early tendency to the transition from r to |, 
though probably not from / to r. For the nasals m and » ἃ si- 
milar liability to mterchange must be conceded, although 
within far narrower limits. Lastly we may without doubt 
assume the presence also of that weakest of all sounds — 
that of the spiritus lenis — in the earliest age of the Indo- 
germanic language. (See above p. 55n.) 

Now this original list of sounds, 1. 6. the sounds which 
existed immediately before the division of the languages, 
has not been retained in its entirety by a single Indoger- 








*) Lottner Zeitachrift VII 19 shews that the European branches 
of the Indogermanic stem are in this respect distinguished in many 
cases from the Asiatic. With this may be compared my_ remarks 
further on upon the division of the A-sound. 
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manic language. Among the changes which are to be ob- 
served in the single languages we shall do well to dis- 
tinguish two classes. The one class of sound-change per- 
vades the entire structure of a language, and gives it dis- 
tinctly its phonetic character. We may call these regular 
or general changes*). In the Teutonic languages since the 
time of Grimm the very appropriate name of ‘shifting 
of sounds’ (Lautverschiebung) has come into use for any 
prominent example of changes of this sort. For the Greek 
language also this name is very appropriate. As in Gothic 
tho old gh, dh, bh is represented by g, d, b, so in Greek 
it is represented by kh, th, ph i. 6. x, ὃ.) φ. Nevertheless 
the name ‘shifting of sounds’ does not serve to denote 
all the essential or general changes of the sound-system. 
For in addition. to shifting we meet also with division, 
to which must be added in the third place the complete 
loss of single sounds. We regard then shifting, division or 
splitting (Spaltung), and loss of sounds as subdivisions of es- 
sential sound-change. But from this essential sound-change 
we must be careful to distinguish irregular or sporadic, i. 6. 
such a disturbance of the original relation as presents itself 
only im ἃ more or less limited number of instances, so that 
the distinct phonetic character of a language is not determined 
by them. This is why all the dialects of a language share 
-- although not in the same degree — the regular changes 
of sound, whereas it is in the sporadic changes that the 
vanieties of dialect are seen. For example, all Greek dia- 
lects have gm in the place of an original bh, we can con- 
ceive of no Greek at all without the sound gq, all dialects 
show the ‘splitting’ of the short as well as of the long a; 
but the appearance of a π in the place of an original ἢ, 
as for instance in πῶς from the interrogative stem ka, is 
sporadic, and hence the new-Ionic dialect has still pre- 
served the old k in x@g. The distinction between these 


Ἢ Ascoli uses for these changes ‘the name ‘tralignamento’ (Fono- 
10gia, p. 26). 
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‘ two main classes of sound-change seems to me to be of 
the greatest importance in etymology. Through trusting 
to a few examples of correspondence of sound the mistake 

88 has very often been made of making the interchange of 
two sounds universally admissible. Thus, for example, on 
the strength of certain well-established instances in which 
the Greek x corresponds to the old & it has been asserted 
that for every k x may be expected in Greek, nay even 
(what is of course a still bolder inference) that for every 
p a x may sometimes be expected in Greek. Every rational 
scientific process depends simply on the rule being distin- 
guished from the exception, and this is why we insist upon 
a complete separation between the two classes of sound- 
change. In the second book of this treatise we shall have 
to examine the rule in its far-reaching influence, including 
the permanence of the Indogermanic- sounds in the Greek 
language and that regular change of them which has be 
comes a law. For this reason the arrangement of a lexicon 
has been chosen for that part. In the third book we treat 
of the exceptions and endeavour to throw some further 
light upon a series of unessential phonetic transitions and 
modifications. At the same time it is needless to say that 
we do not regard either the one or the other class of 
phonetic change as accidental, but rather start with the 
opinion that laws penetrate this phonetic side of the lang- 
uage, as they do the whole. But as the students of na- 
tural science are wont to distinguish between normal and 
abnormal phenomena, so also must the students of lang- 
uage. It will not always be possible to discover the rea- 
son of the anomaly, but still by comparison of kindred 
anomalies we may discover even in these a certain order, 
and it is important to determine the extent of that order 
with statistical exactness. Especially the great preponderance 
of the rule over the exception in point of number may be 
made clear by this method, and a standard obtained for 
possible future etymological combinations. 

When we return then to the question, what is the re- 
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lation of the Greek phonetic system to that of the origi- 
nal Indogermanic language, we find that of the vowels ὁ 
both short and long, of the consonants the first two orders 
of explosive sounds, and the nasals and the liquids, in all 
13 out of 23 sounds have remained untouched. On the 
other hand of the vowels @ has become ὕ, ὦ has become 
v, of the explosive sounds the aspirates have become fenues 
aynratae. The two a-sounds have been ‘split’ into the 
three sounds a, 6, 0, and of the spirants 7 entirely, v to 
a great extent, s in the great majority of cases where 
it occurs before a vowel, either have become changed 
into a simple breathing or has completely disappeared. 
If we compare with this the phonetic relations of the lang- 
uages most nearly related to the Greek — the Italian —, 
we meet directly with a point of agreement in the fact that 
no single primitive sound is changed in the Italian lang- 
uages which remained untouched in the Greek. On the other 
hand of the 10 sounds which Greek has altered the Italian 
languages have kept the long and the short u throughout, and 
spirants have as a general rule been retained. A regular 
transformation is seen then only in 5 sounds, 1. e. in the 
three aspirates, which are completely ‘shifted’ and im the 
two sounds of a which have been ‘split’ as in Greek. 
That this ‘splitting’ must have been shared in common 
by the two families while the Greco-Italians were still one 
people was maintained by me first in my paper before 
the ‘Hamburger Philologenversammlung’ in 1855. 1 consider 
e. g. lego, ego as Greco-Italic forms, which with their 
present vocalisation were already in use at the time 
where the Greeks and Italians formed one people, but had 
already separated themselves from the rest of the Indo- 
germanic stock. Similarly I hold anemos too to be a 
Greco-Italic form, which, retained untouched by the Greeks, 
was weakened by the Latins into animus, though not till a 
much later time historically demonstrable. As to the degree 
in which the two classical tongues agree in this respect I have 
instituted a more elaborate inquiry in the essay already 
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mentioned at p. 65 (Sitzungsber. d. k.s. Ges. ἃ. Wissensch. 
1864 p. 9 ff.). The most important result is the establish- 
ment of the fact that the splitting of the a-sound is com- 
mon to all the European members of our family of 
languages as distinguished from the oriental ones. A &i- 
milar agreement of the European group is to be met with 
in more cases than one. At p. 108 we adduced one such 
instance. Schleicher (Hildebrand’s Jahrb. f. Nationaloko- 
nomié 1863 p. 498) and likewise Pictet in his ‘Origines’ 
show several important notions of civilization to be the com- 
mon property of this group (cp. No. 490, No. 481)*). Ina 
considerable number of word-stems we find the old a pre- 


served in all these languages — e. g. 
Gk.@ya Lat.ago O.-N.aka No.117 
η ἄλλος, aliu-s Goth.ali-s 0.1. aile No.524 


» avec , ante , and Lith.dnt O.-Gall.ande No.204. 
In a still longer list a is in all these languages atten- 
uated to 6 or still more so to 4 — 6. g. 
Gk.déxa  Lat.decem O.-H.-G.zehan Ch.-Sl.deseté 0.-I.dée No. 12 
» €00g η sedeo Goth. sta Lith. sédmi_,, sedait No.28 
n μέσσο-ς , mediws ἢ midji-sCh.-Sl.mezdu ,, medonNo.46". 
90 In a much smaller one we find in all the dulling of 
a to o or further to « — δ. g. 
Gk. Bov-g Lat. bé-s O.-H.-G.chuo Ch.-Sl. gov-edo 0.-I. δό No.644. 
In all these examples we recognize a closer relation- 
ship between Greek and Latin, but more especially in the 
fact that these two languages put the duller sound in the 
place of the old ἃ even in cases where this is not done in 
the northern languages — e. g. 


Gk. Lat. O.Ir. 
γι-γνώ-σκ-ὦ gnd-sc-0 O.H.G.knd-u Ch.SLzna-ti ad-gén-sa No.130 

δι-ς ovi-s Goth.avi-sir Lit.avi-s οὐ «= No.5 

ὀχτώ οὐδ ..»0. αέαι .. setuid ocht Νο. %. 


*) (This question has recently been most fully discussed by Fick, 
Die ehemalige Spracheinheit der Indogermanen Europas, pp. 262—4332. 
Cp. ‘Essays and Addresses’ (Owens College, Manchester) pp. 320—823.] 
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We see then that this vowel division ranks as a pheno- 
menon which, though not a special possession of the two 
languages is in certain exceptional cases common to these 
two alone. In particular it is not improbable that in a very 
early period the e-sound appeare dby the side of the a-sound, 
but that it was not till much later that the o-sound did so, 
and that the latter change happened at a time in which the 
northern languages were no longer in any connection with 
the southern. In the Graeco-Italian period however ἃ was 
often changed into the duller vowel, which then remained 
as a witness of a longer and closer connection between 
the Greeks and Romans. The Keltic languages, to which 
sume reference is made in the above-mentioned essay, 
appear on the whole to stand nearer in this respect to 
the southern nations than to the northern. — The prac- 
tical utilization of these results will lie in the direction of 
careful attention to the differences of the vowels as well 
as the consonants in etymology. 

In general we may with tolerable certainty assert that 
the phonetic conditions of the Italian languages are of greater 
antiquity than those of Greek. It is true that in estimating 
this antiquity we must not forget to reckon the serious 
disturbance of the position of the aspirates noticed in my 
essay on the subject, and especially the rise of the pure- 
ly Italian spirant f, which corresponds not only to the 
old bh (root fu No. 417) but also very often to an old 
dh (No. 320), nor must we forget the confounding of the 
vowels 2 and « in the sphere of the a which appears on 
Italian soil. — The position in Gothic is quite a different 
one. Here the change appears at quite other points. The 
spirants, which were exposed in the Graeco-Italian lang- 
uages to so many disturbances, are here completely un- 
altered, but the whole class of explosive sounds have been 
transformed to an extent which gives its special cha- 
racter to the German languages. Similarly the Slavo- 
Lithuanian family of languages, which shows a still 
more decided inclination to the spirants, shares on the 91 


Cratius, Etymology. 
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other hand with the German languages the mutilation 
of the aspirates and has as its special characteristic the 
manifold corruption of the guttural explosive sounds. We 
see then that even in their phonetic conditions the connec- 
tion of the two south-Kuropean families is in certain in- 
portant points clearly manifest. It is true that owing to 
the fact that each single language again developes different 
laws with respect to groups of sounds, consonantal and 
vowel alike, and in respect to the different parts of the 
word — the beginning, the middle and the end — ther 
position becomes a far more complicated one. Of these 
special laws which cannot be entirely distinguished from 
the sporadic sound-changes, those which find an extended 
apphcation in the accidence, 6. g. the expulsion of the sibi- 
lant between two vowels, the change of every final m into v. 
the very strict laws 88: to final letters in Greek, are as a 
rule passed by here, seeing that their discussion falls with- 
in the province of the science of forms or grammar. (ther 
phenomena of the kind will occupy our attention in the 
investigations in the third book. Where a doubt seemed 
possible a slight hint has been given in the notes to the 
separate etymologies. 


12. 

It must be confessed that it is much harder to dis- 
cover the fixed principles which underlie the change and 
transition of meanings. While the majority of the Indo- 
Germanic sounds have remained unaltered in Greek, and 
the remainder have undergone change according to simple 
laws, the number of roots and words which can be assumed 
to have completely retained their meaning from that pri- 
meval period is not large. Slight differences at least will 
as a general rule present themselves, and it will be diffi- 
cult to reduce these to laws, or merely to illustrate them 
by analogies, even when we have to deal with the deve- 
lopment of meaning in a single language. “The words 
of a language”, says a reviewer of Grimm’s dictionary in 
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the Litterar. Centralblatt 1852 p. 484, “do not in the 
development of their meaning take a logical straight-for- 
ward course; it is simply a delusion to suppose that we 
ean thus make out the route of their journey now. He 
who should wish to stretch out the words of a language 
upon the frame-work of a logically evolved scheme, would 
torture them to death and scare away the spirit of fresh 
wanton daring life — their very soul itself”. A special 
linguistic science, Semasiology or the science of significa- 
tion, has more than once been laid down as necessary. 
Reisig assigned to it a place of its own in grammar be- 
tween accidence and syntax. In his “Vorlesungen tiber 
lateinische Sprachwissenschaft” this part contains nothing 
bat scattered remarks, some of which do not belong to the 
province of grammar at all, but to rhetoric, and have little 
in common with what concerns us here. Apart from the 
meaning of inflexions, which is treated of mm syntax, and 
from the meaning of the elements of word-formation which 
comes under the formation of nouns, the science of signi- 
fication in the case of a single language would have this 
task, to show in what special way the meanings of words 
have been developed in the language. Evidently this is 
a task of the highest interest, inasmuch as the special in- 
tellectual life of a people will be seen with peculiar clear- 
ness in the way in which they have turned to account 
what is most intellectual in their language. But just as 
we cannot estimate the course taken by the sounds of a 
language until the list of sounds which it possessed at its 
beginning is before us, so we require for determining the 
course taken by the signification the firm basis supplied 
by the stem-words which were in existence before that 
course began, and neither the one nor the other can be 
obtained without a historical comparison of languages. 
There is then hardly any other course open to us but to 
arrange with all possible foresight the materials in each 
single language as a preliminary step, and to leave to the 
fatare the construction of a science of signification partly 
8* 
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of the Indo-Germanic language partly of the single tongues 
specially. Indeed for this a still more general point of 
view is possible. As it 1s possible that general investi- 
gation of languages will one day enable us to obtain com- 
pletely general laws for all change of sound, laws common 


. to all languages, and as at ‘east one or two widely ex- 
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tended phenomena of language are already explained from 
this point of view — such as e. g. the dual form by W. 
von Humboldt, the principle of the system of numbers 
and ‘reduplication’ by Pott, and the phonetic process of 
what he calls zetacismus by Schleicher —, it will also 
be possible to find for transitions of meaning general 
human laws and analogies*), which will then be naturally 
of the greatest importance to philosophic etymology and 
for philosophy in general. How interesting would it be 
for example if the generally received principle that the 
abstract proceeds from the concrete were to be tested by 
a multitude of examples from the most different languages! 
These are however distant views into the undoubtedly great 
and rich future of the science of language, in the elements 
of which we find as yet enough to occupy us. But why 
should we not, while conscious of our present elementary 
point of view, hold even such distant goals in sight? The 
comparative investigation of languages has hitherto done 
this too little; it has but too often lost itself in the par- 
ticular, in which each in his way makes his experiments, 
often without the least attention to the undertakings of 
others. For the exploration of this profoundly dark province 
of the shifting of signification guiding points of view are 
indispensably necessary. 

In order to arrive at these we must lay it down at 


*) Individual references and interesting collocations of the kind 
are given by Renan ‘De l’orgine du langage’ p. 125—130 of the 
4th edition (Paris 1864); on the relation between sound and meaning 
in general he makes at p. 149 the following striking remark: — la 
liatson du sens et du mot n'est jamats nécessaire jgamats arbttraire, 
toujours elle est motivée. 
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starting that there is as a rule a limit even to these 
changes, that although in the attempt to seize on the 
true meaning of a word-stem or a root we may often be 
inclined to exclaim quo teneam volius mutantem Protea nodo? 
still in the end the Proteus is obliged to give an answer to 
the persistent hero. In spite of all change there is also 
to be seen in language a tendency to conservatism. We 
see, how, in spite of the thousands of years that lie be- 
tween them, the sounds of Greek and more still those of 
Latm have been preserved in another form in Gothic. All 
the people of our stock from the Ganges to the Atlantic 
use the sound-group sta to convey the idea of standing; 
to the sound-group plu with only immaterial changes 
they all attach the notion of flowing. This cannot have 
happened by chance. It was no doubt because there ex- 
isted between sound and sense an inward bond for the 
instinct of those nations, that the same idea remained 
bound for thousands of years to the same sounds, in other 
words there existed a tendency to express this idea by 
means of just these sounds. The philosophy of language 
must postulate a physiological value of sounds and can 
only account for the origin of words by the assumption 
of a relation between their sounds and the impression the 
things denoted by them produce in the mind of the speaker. 
The idea therefore dwells like a soul in the sounds, “the con- 
ception” says W. v. Humboldt, Introduction p. 110 “is just 
as little able to separate itself from the word as the man 
can lay aside his features”. But this is the very reason 
why we must be able to recognize this type of features 
in the many members of a family of words, and must 
practise our eye in observing the changes which as ne- 
cessarily pass over the features of words in old age as 
over those of old men. In this sense we may speak of a 
physiognomy of languages. No help is however to be ob- 
tained here from logical schemes, but all must depend on 
certain just fundamental intuitions im the statement of 


which the science of language touches upon the ground 
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of Psychology*), and also on the nice discernment of 
analogies. 


13. 


A question which we must certainly ask in these in- 
vestigations is, how are we to conceive of the oldest vo- 
cabulary with respect to signification. Did language arise 
out of a limited number of simple ideas? In that case 
we should have to suppose such simple ideas in their na- 
tural ramification as in all cases our starting points. Or 
was the childhood of a language richer than its later stages, 
was it at that time master of a more copious store not 
so much of ideas as of concrete conceptions — the 
birth of lively impressions? In that case we should have 
to be careful how we traced special meanings to general 
ones. The attempt to refer the motley variety of words 
back to certain simple primitive ideas has been frequently 
made. K. Ferd. Becker especially in his treatise “das Wort 
in seiner orgamischen Verwandlung” (Frankf. 1833) lays down 
12 cardinal ideas from which he thinks it possible to de- 
rive all other ideas and conceptions. But Pott — among 
other places in his “Rassen” p. 212 f. and Et. Forsch. ID? 
238 — and Heyse (System p. 132) have rightly taken excep- 
tion to this view. Man forms ideas through abstraction 
and generalization from individual conceptions, which must 
necessarily be in existence before he can arrive at the idea 
(Begriff), that is, as the name itself implies, at compre- 
hension. Accordingly ideas as e. g. that of going pre- 
suppose conceptions e. g. of wandering, walking, striding, 
creeping, climbing, running, leaping, from which man, 
in that period in which reflecting thought began to 
awake, first grasped the simple idea that comprehends 


*) With this idea L. Tobler in the Ztschr. f. Vdlkerpsychologie 
u. Sprachwissenschaft I 360 brings forward his “Versuch eines Sys- 
tems der Etymologie”’ an essay rich in examples, to which we ehall 
occagionally refer. 
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them all. In this respect .the case is the same with 
nominal as with verbal ideas. Man could name the 
several animals for thousands of years before he found an 
expression that denoted all animals generally. It was not 
till Plato’s time that Greek arrived at a word for animal 
as distinguished from man, and the word {mov, which, 
like the Latin animal includes all living beimgs, is — as 
Ed. Ott remarks in the ‘Programm’ of the Triest Gym- 
nasium for 1857 p. 6 — posthomeric. The attempt to 
construct the multitude of significations from cardinal ideas 
would turn upside down all that has been discovered since 
Wilh. v. Humboldt about the nature and life of language. 
Such a theory is moreover contradicted by the vocabulary 
of the Indo-Germanic languages. If language had originated 
from those cardinal ideas we should be driven to expect for 
each of them one root only, and could at most hold it to be 
possible that, as the meaning became individualized, stems 
had arisen from them which, though modified, were still 
to be recognized from their sounds as related to them. 
But the reverse is the case. For the first of Becker's car- 
dinal ideas, that of going, there are to be found in the 
Indo-Germanic languages a quantity of roots which have 
not the slightest phonetic connection. The two which 
are the most widely extended were originally ὁ and ga, 
Greek i and fa, both of which, though having un- 
doubtedly the meaning go, were even in Homer’s time so 
distinct not in idea but with the difference that is the 
result of linguistic instinct (Sprachgefihl), that they could 
be brought together in such formulas as Baox’ ἴϑι, or 
βῆ ἱέναι. 1 see not the famtest reason for regarding this 
difference as an after-growth. On the contrary, if there 
was any inherent necessity ruling the creation of lang- 
uage, it cannot be the result of chance that for an action, 
which regarded from the point of view of reflection forms 
a single idea, two different words should occur. From the 
difference of the words we may infer originally different 
conceptions which necessarily found their expression in 
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different phonetic formations The Indo-Germanic stock 
then denoted the different kinds of going before they de- 
noted the general idea. And we find the same process in 
all cases. The idea of seeing is to the linguistic conscious- 
ness of the Greeks so far from being a single one that 
they actually make use of another root in the different 
96 tenses to express it. The momentary perception of a thing 
they denote by ἐδεῖν, continued observance, by the derived 
word ὁρᾶν, the root of which may be seen more clearly 
in οὖρος watchman; if they wished to mark future time, 
and occasionally if they wished to denote a completed 
action they had recourse to the root ὁπ, which, arising 
from 6x has given its name to the organ of sight in the 
Indo-Germanic languages. It was only by the use of this 
threefold form that they could express the idea of seeing. 
But there was no lack of other separate words besides 
these for the same idea, which denote again other modi- 
fications of the idea or rather other conceptions, from 
which the general idea first arose by combination. Any 
one, who is not wilfully blind, learns from such patent facts 
that diversity is older than uniformity, and abandons the 
attempt at going to work with cardinal ideas, an attempt 
that in its way is as absurd with respect to signification 
as the attempts to refer the whole of the actually existing 
roots to a limited number of primitive forms is phoneti- 
cally. And yet with the stupidity that is generally 
exhibited by classical scholars in linguistic matters, 
such absurdities are constantly being set before us. 
For example, in the latest edition of Passow's Lexicon 
p. 2374 not only the Latin fundo but even φέρω, fere, 
and gero are derived from the Greek gva@, and Joh. 
Heinr. Voss is quoted who in an unlucky moment hit 
upon the idea that “the entire Greek, Old-Latin and 
German languages were derived from this common root”. 
He who instead of forcing language into the torture-boots 
of his logic, or subjecting it like a genuine pedagogue 
to his caprices, prefers to learn from it, will necessarily 
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be brought to an entirely opposite view, such as has la- 
tely been stated with great clearness and consistency in 
the excellent work of Heyse. There we read (p. 130 ἢ) 
‘If we consider the root as that which lies at the foun- 
dation of a whole family of words in common, its mean- 
ing must certainly appear more general, that is, indefinite, 
than that of any single word formed from it; both in form 
and in substance, for form and substance cannot be ab- 


solutely separated, and by the limitation of the form the - 


contents also become different. On the other hand if we 
regard the root in its omgin as the product of an intuition 
(Anschaueng) created by sensuous perception, we must on 
the contrary consider it as the expression of something 
entirely individual and particular. It is more general, 
more vague than any word developed out of it, and yet 
in respect of its original contents it is more individual, 
more sensuously intuitive, more absolutely vivid’. And 
further on he says ‘The procedure is as a rule from the 
unit of sensuous perception to the more or less general 
intuition and conception, and from this back to the parti- 
cular’*). We might also say: the differences of synonymes 


*) If Max Miller (Lectures II 352) remarks ‘the specialization of 
general roots is more common than the generalization of special roots, 
though both processes must be admitted’, this is opposed to our view 
more in appearance than in reality. For the question there rather 
concerns the manifold employment of a root in words coined from 
it ‘Thus from roots meaning to shine’ (he says p. 3538) to be bright 
names were formed for sun, moon, stars, the eye of man, gold, silver, 
play, joy, happiness, love’. I would only add, that it is not every 
root, which falls under the ὄνομα of ‘to shine’, which is adapted for 
all theee uses: rather there is in the root something peculiar to it- 
self, 80 to say a character tndelebilis, which capacitates it preeminently 
for a certain specialization in the sense assigned to it. As an in- 
stance I may quote the root div (No. 269) which is distinguished from 
the many roots meaning ‘shine’, e. g. bha, bharg, rag or arg, lamp by 
its developement of the meanings ‘to play’, ‘to be cheerful’. Herein 
it agrees to a certain extent only with the root gal, discussed under 
No. 123, and perhaps with las ‘glitter, play’. Jacob Grimm (KI. 
Schrift. I 124) calls words which do not now allow their fundamental 
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are older and more original than the differences of the 
spheres of conception. We conjectured this before with 
regard to the conceptions ‘go’ and ‘see’, but we retum 
once more to the latter, for it may be shown with espe- 
cial clearness that the ideas of contemplating, espying, look- 
ing, regarding, observing existed as distinct earlier than 
the general words which denote the various operations of 
the senses, those of seeing, hearimg and feeling. And 
words which like the post-Homeric αἰσθάνεσθαι, sentire, 
‘to perceive’, denote sensuous perception generally, belong 
to the latest development. 

The Indo-Germanic root skav (No. 64) which occurs 
most plainly in the O.-H.-G. scawén (schauen), ‘to contem- 
plate’, is preserved in Greek in the form oxof, xof, but 
it has not only in dvo-ox0-o-¢ the meaning ‘to look out’, 
but also in χοᾷ (Hesych. ἀχούει, πεύϑεται; cp. κοᾶσαι ai- 
σϑέσϑαι) that of hearing, ascertaining. The limits of the 
two senses are overlept, but the particular fundamental 
meaning, by which contemplation (schauen) is distinguished 
from looking (blicken) or spying (spdhen) is preserved. It 
occurs in the Lat. cavere, cautus precisely as in the 
Goth. skau-s cautious. The vagueness of the meaning 
of the root here lies in something very different from the 
idea; it lies in the fact that the conception of thoughtful 
contemplation is not yet applied to anything special. For 
certainly from this the notion of cautious looking out, as 
in the German proverb ‘frau, schau, wem’ may be deve- 
loped just as well as that of joyful satisfied contemplation, 
from which, to say nothing of other comparisons, not 
quite free from doubt, the Goth. skaun-s (schon), beautiful, 
sprang. The fundamental idea is that of the eye dwelling 
on an object. The sensuous meaning may be faintly per- 
ceived in the Latin formula lege cautum est, for as this 


-- ————— ee 


idea to appear ‘hard lava’, and adds ‘All appellations are wont to 
overflow faster or slower the banks of the conception which hes 
in them’. 
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occurs In connection not only with ne but also with wf, 
cautum est comes very near to the German es ist vorgeschen, 
‘it 1s provided’, According to the analogy which the 
senses bear one to another, it was possible for this root 
to be transferred from the sense of sight, as we saw, to 
that of hearing, sooner than from the fundamental idea to 
another, as for instance to that of looking or espying. Just 
as old as the conception of contemplation (schauen) is that 
of espying (spdhen). We Germans are fortunate enough 
to distinguish them directly by the imstinct of our lang- 
uage, as the living sense of nations, it is true, has al- 
ways done, while the definition of the meaning of the 
two verbs is not easy, but even an uneducated man can 
easily distinguish the espying eye from the contempla- 
tive. The root for this conception (No. 111) was origi- 
nally spak, whence Skt. spaca-s, Gr. σχοπό-ς ‘spy’, Lat. 
specula ‘place of espial’, O.-H.-G. spéh-d-m, ‘I espy’*). In 
Sanskrit this root has lost its initial 8 in the present stem 
pac-ja. The meaning assigned is ‘see, descry, behold’; 
and it is significant that pacjdmi, at any rate in the later 
language, is only used in the present stem, like ὁράω, but 
in the other tenses it is supplemented by darg, correspond- 
ing to the Greek depx. The force of the Latin root spac 
in speculum, conspicio, adspicio has been generalized in like 
manner. For certainly the spirit of language allows itself 
to generalize conceptions, to ‘strip them of their natural 
element’ as Heyse (System p. 96) well calls it, while on 
the other hand it is by the irresistible force of usage that 
the name oxy, ‘espier’ is given only to one particular 


*) A. Weber (Ztachr. VI 819) wishes to derive this root from 
the Skt. pag (pak) ‘establish’ (πήγνυμι No. 343) ‘by means of a pre- 
fixed s’. The assumption of this added sound appears to me, as has 
been said above (p. 58), just as uncertain, as the assumption which 
concerns the meaning, that the sensuous conception of espying should 
have proceeded from the entirely abstract notion of ‘attaching the 
look firmly to anything’. 
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bird. From the same sensuous fundamental notion Greek 
arrived at the idea of the ‘mark’ σχοπό-ς and at that of 
hesitating reflection σκέπτεσθαι, σκοπεῖσθαι. But in all 
these cases it is not difficult. to recognize the fixed nucleus 
in the development of the meanings. — A third synonyme 
for the idea of seeing was originally ak, im which form 
it has been preserved only in the Lithuanian verb ἀεὶ 
and in the substantive ak-i-s ‘eye’. Expanded by a sibi- 
lant the root appears in the Skt. ak-sh-2 ‘eye’: the Graeco- 
Italic form ok occurs in oc-ulu-s, and more disguised in 
ὅσσε for ὀκ-ι-ε, which the Slav. ok-o very closely approaches, 
the Goth. aug-6 somewhat more distantly. By labialism 
éx becomes ὁπ in ὄψις, ὕψομαι ἃς. The especial meaning 
of this root appears, as will be shown more fully on 
p. 457, to be that of a keen, penetrating look. The Ii- 
thuanian akti, ‘to have open i. 6. penetrating eyes’ comes 
very near to this idea. The opposite to it is τυφλός if 
we are right in regarding it under No. 251 as ‘surrounded 
with mist, gloomy, dull’. — In a fourth root, which comes 
under the ὄνομα of seeing, the root Fid, we may at least 
regard it as characteristic that in five families of language 
the idea of knowing has developed out of it: οἶδα — Skt. 
véda but also védmi — Goth. vait — Ch-Sl. ved-é-t — 
O.Ir. ro-fitir (for ro-fid-tir) novit. In Sanskrit we also meet 
with the apparently related verb vi-n-d-d-mi ‘I find’. Hence 
it may be conjectured that from the beginning the idea 
of the apprehending, discovering sight was attached to 
this root: and therefore Greek confined this root in its 
sensuous signification to the aorist. Indeed in some pas- 
sages ἰδεῖν cannot be translated better than by ‘find’: 6. g. 
Plat. Sympos. 174E χϑὲς ξητῶν σε ἵνα καλέσαιμι, οὐχ 
οἷός τ᾽ ἢ ἰδεῖν. For a fifth synonymous root, in its old- 
est form appearing as dark (No. 13), Skt. dadarg-a = Gr. 
dé-dogx-a, as it is connected with the idea of brightness 
(Ch.-Sl. forh-t, splendens), and served to supply a name 
for the dragon δράχ-ων and for the gazelle dogx-as, we 
may perhaps assume the idea of a clear, bright flashing 
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look as the proper or especial meaning*), — The case is 
quite otherwise with ὁρά-ω, whose connection with otvgo-s, 
‘watchman’ was intimated above (p. 120). As the forms 
ἑώρων, ἑώρακα point to an initial digamma, the root Fop 
(No. 501) may be compared with the O.-H.-G. war-a cura, 
war-t custos and the substantive war in the usage found 
even in Middle-High-German ‘war nemen eines dinges’ (to 
take heed [be ware] of a thing); and with these we have 
to place also ὥρα ‘care, heed’. Perhaps even Lat. ver-e-o-r 
is derived from this root: its proper meaning would then 
be ‘I beware of’. However this may be, we assign to the 100 
root Fop the fundamental notion of wary, anxious sight. 
— Besides these six verbs of seeing we have still a num- 
ber of others which for the most part bear the marks of 
great antiquity, as for instance — to confine ourselves to 
Greek — λεύσσω (No. 87), βλέπω, ϑεάομαι (No. 308). The 
original multiplicity is here as obvious as possible, and 
must banish any thought of a cardinal-idea. But the same 
plurality may be proved in the case of many other ideas, 
We have only to think of the numerous roots which mean 
‘say’, of the manifold verbs of shining and gleaming. In 
this multiplicity of concrete and quite peculiar conceptions, 
all of which carry in themselves the power of being ge- 
neralized and of becoming as it were signs of the idea, 
lies the main reason which explains the πολυωνυμία, and 
at the same time also the plurality of languages and the 
deviations of even nearly related languages from each 
other. To group these relations a special sense 18 requi- 
site, which is nurtured rather by a genuine scholarly de- 
votion to single languages than by widely extended in- 
vestigations into the struction of language generally. Here 
lies the weakness of comparative grammar in the direction 
laid down by Bopp, a weakness which is indeed very na- 
turally explained by the immeasurable extent of the task 


*) This conjecture is confirmed by the thorough discussion of 
this root in its employment by the Indians and Greeks, given by 
Sonne, Ztschr. XII 351 ff. 
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to be performed. Here we need the instinct for language, 
the instinctive perception of the poetry slumbermg mm 
language — such as no one showed more than Jacob 
Grimm —, and on the other hand the careful attention to 
out-of-the-way formations and differences of usage, which 
not uncommonly guided Déderlein to successful combina- 
tions. But as all enquiries of the kind go back to the 
earliest periods of the life of language, it is quite impos- 
sible to limit one’s self to a single language in conducting 
them, and here we may clearly see how detailed and con- 
- prehensive investigation require and claim each other’s help’). 
We now set ourselves the task — not indeed of ex- 
plainmg the meanings of words from the mechanical ag- 
gregation of small elements of little force — but rather 
so far as possible of referring them to a physical con- 
ception as special as possible, which is the ruling idea 
and as it were the soul of the word, and adopt the long- 
approved principle that abstract words have proceeded from 
101 concrete ones. But we must not however neglect to use 
the greatest caution in the application of this principle. 
For it is well established that there are among the roots 
of the Indo-Germanic languages some, which — whether 
from the first or not we need not consider at present — 
at any rate before the separation of languages denoted 
strictly mental activities**). As such we may regard the 
roots man (No. 429), smar (No. 486), gna (No. 135). In- 
deed in these we can discover, so to say, a retrograde 
tendency: starting with what may be clearly recognized 
as a metaphysical application they are employed to denote 
ideas, which lie rather in the region of the senses. The 


*) Compare the excellent remarks of Steinthal (Philologie, Ge- 
schichte und Psychologie p. 45) directed against the severance of 
Philology and the Science of Language, which in such questions as 
those discussed above is most decisively shown to be impossible. Si- 
milarly in ‘Abriss der Sprachwissenschaft’ I p. 40 f. 

**) The attempt to make these roots also dependent on sensuous 
ideas will be discussed in the case of each separately. 
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Indo-Germanic root man, which in Sanskrit means ‘think’, 
and which expresses mental activities in the substantives 
man-as ‘animus’, ma-t-is ‘opinion’, in the Gr. μέμονα, μένος, 
untcc, in the Lat. memini, mens, moneo, in the Goth. ga- 
mun-an ‘remember’, in the Lith. menu ‘I think’, cannot 
however be separated either from the more physical watvo- 
per, μῆνις (Skt. manju-s, ‘sense, spirit, ill. humour’) nor 
from μένω, maneo, Zend upa-man, fra-man ‘to remain, 
wait’; and it appears certain that language derived the 
idea of remaining and persisting first from that of reflec- 
tive hesitant thinking and bethinking, as the opposite of 
hasty action. According to this precedent I connect the 
Lat. mora with the root occurring in me-mor, which ap- 
pears in Greek as wep, and preserves its form most com- 
pletely in μέρ-ε-μνα, μέρ-μηρ-α, but in Skt. as smar ‘to 
bethink’, smr-ti-s, smar-a-na-m, memoria. The Latin lang- 
uage, it is true, certainly was not conscious that mora 
had any connection with memor, and so entirely genera- 
hzed the usage of this substantive, as of the derived verb 
morars (In a manner, as it appears, especially common in 
Latin) that without the analogy we have quoted we should 
hardly think of assuming a connection between these two 
words*), Perhaps however the same root experienced a 
similar change of meaning in Greek also, if we may con- 
nect μέλλω with the root pep. In any case we find here 
the ideas of thinking and hesitating side by side with 
each other. Hence if there is a shifting of the meaning 
from the metaphysical back to the physical, the accepted 
derivation of the German manu and the Lat. mas, Ch.-Sl. 
mazi from the root of thinking has nothing absurd in it; 
and we need not be prevented from accepting this deriva- 
tion by the fact that the Latin word, even more exclusi- 
vely than the German, denotes only a half of the human 
race. Hence any one who with Diefenbach (Vergl. Worterb. 


*) A confirmation of this view may be found in O.Ir. mar-ast 
(manent), ni-mair (he is not living.) 
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II. p. 33) should prefer to separate the German words 
from the root man and to connect it with mar ‘die’ would 
be mistaken, inasmuch as he would be sinning against our 
first principle, to start with an agreement in sound, and 
for the sake of avoiding ἃ change of meaning, surprising 
only at first sight, would be driven to maintain a change 
of sound which is altogether untenable. 


14. 


To discover the fundamental idea im a family of words 
it is of great importance to examine it, where possible, 
in a verb. For though we are not to go back to the old 
erroneous view that roots are verbs, and that the verb 
was older than the noun, the ,idea of a root unmistake 
ably unfolds itself most freely and broadly in verbal ex- 
pression. It is here to a certain extent still in a state of 
flux, and here it reveals to us soonest upon close exami- 
nation its essential nature. As a rule only one side of 
this idea is expressed in a noun, in a verb several. There 
is an advantage for the etymologist even in the fact that 
a root which is living as a verb always presents itself to 
us in a different light in the various tenses. For un- 
doubtedly the difference between incipient*), continuous and 
complete action — which I think I have justly distinguished 
in my school Greek Grammar ὃ 484 (cp. my ‘Elucidations’ 
of it p. 203 ff. [E.T.}) from the difference between the orders 
of time (Zeitstufen) has the closest connexion with the 
fundamental idea of a verb, and stands generally on that 
limit between the substance and the form of language, 
between inflection and word-building, which, though for 
the requirements of elementary teaching we regard it as 


*) (“The epithet is difficult of translation, and cannot be repre- 
sented in all its bearings by any single English word. It is ‘initial’ 
as opposed to ‘continued’, ‘culminating’ as opposed to ‘preparatory’, 
‘instantaneous’ as opposed to ‘durative’.” Elucidations p. 205 (E.T.)]- 
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aly established, yet in deeper investigations we may 
consider as in many respects wavering. That this diffe- 
reuce 18 an original one, to be assumed as existing even 
in the earliest period of the Indo-Germanic language, al- 
though hardly a trace of it is to be found im Sanskrit, can 
hardly be doubted, when we consider that the whole con- 
jugation of the verb, and especially of the Indian verb, 
rests upon the distinction between the verbal stem (budh 
= πυθ) and the present stem (bédh = πευθ). With Steinthal 103 
(Philologie &c. p. 46) I recognise the principle ‘the sound 
is always the secondary factor, the primary factor is the 
imer mental activity’, and it seems to me inconceivable 
that the relation which comes out so clearly in Greek and 
in the Slavonic languages, according to which an action 
viewed as momentary is connected with the shorter stem-form, 
one viewed as continuous with the extended form, should rest 
upon pure accident, and that such a distinction only arose 
after the separation of languages. Pott has recently again 
expressed himself to the same effect (II? 668 ff), and ad- 
duces, as a proof of the fact that the finer distinctions of 
duration themselves are by no means a product of the reflection 
of the understanding or of mental cultivation, but rather 
belong peculiarly to the instinct of language, some remark- 
able analogies from the dialects of India. With measure, 
moderation, limitation the Indians in no sense concerned 
themselves. Their earliest poetry reveals to us a ideal cha- 
racter averse to reality, and what wonder is it if they 
early lost the sense for distinctions which had little im- 
portance for them? There is nothing surprising in the fact 
that among them too forms deprived of their significance 
were still preserved. But imasmuch as certain roots by 
virtue of their fundamental idea could be conceived of 
only as continuous, or on the other hand only as incipient, 
we find some roots only in the present stem, others only 
in the aorist, and for this very reason, as we have seen, 
language was compelled sometimes to unite various defec- 


tive roots and stems, in order to arrive at a complete verb, 
Cratios, Etymology. , 9 
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bound together by one conception, as ὁρᾶν —- εἶδον --- ὄψο- 
μαι, φέρω — ἤνεγχον — οἴσω, sum — fui, εἰμί — ἔφυν 
or ἐγενόμην — πέφυχα or γέγονα, λέγω — εἶπον — 
ἐρῶ. It is just this primitive wealth of the Greek language, 
which often furnishes us in this respect with the most im- 
portant conclusions*). For, apart from such mixed verbs, it 
is undoubtedly not a matter of indifference to which class 
a verb belongs, whether the shortest stem occurs in the 
aorist or the present, whether the present, if it has a length- 
ened stem, is lengthened by nasal or vowel affixes, or it 
may be by reduplication, or by the inchoative characte- 
ristic ox, which indeed sometimes occurs united with re- 
104 duplication. On the contrary all this throws light upon 
the meaning of the root, and facilitates the difficult task 
of ascertaining its fundamental idea, especially if we also 
pay attention to the employment of the individual forms 
in living use, particularly’ in the oldest period. For in- 
stance, to a root which like the Greek καμ, means when 
regarded as momentary, ‘to make ready, manufacture’ (.2. 
187 τὴν χαλκῆες κάμον ἄνδρες) and in the middle voice 
(2. 341 rag αὐτοὶ καμόμεσϑα) ‘to acquire’ (Déderlein, 
Glossar. 2169), we cannot possibly attach as its fundament- 
idea that of torpidity or exhaustion, because of the ilea 
of growing weary peculiar to the durative χάμνω: though 
this would have to be ‘the case if, with Benfey II. 150 we 
wished to connect καμ with Skt. ¢am sedari, cessare, — 
a view to which there would be no phonetic objections. 
For the aoristic form of ‘make ready, manufacture’, could 
not be developed from any such fundamental ideat. Even 


*) Cp. the discussion of this anomaly by LL. Tobler (Ztschr. ΙΝ. 
251 ff.), who falls in with my view. The tendency to characterize 
the present stem by methods peculiar to it, is preserved in Greek 
down to historic times. Thus Atticism limits the use of the root cen 
to the aorist, perfect and future, and uses in the place of it the de- 
rived oxox@ in the present and imperfect. Kontos, in the -toyios 
Ἑρμῆς A, 566. 

t) It is a significant fact for the meaning of κάμνειν, that the 
word in modern Greek means do: μὴ κάμῃς to, in Cyprus is ‘don't 

. do that’. Cp. E. Curtius, Gott. Anz. 1857 p. 301. 
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the distinction of the so-called genera verbi is instructive for 
the determination of meaning. Our judgement as to the 
fundamental idea of a verb will vary according as it oc- 
curs only in the active, or only in the middle, or in both 
forms, and according to the meaning which it has deve- 
loped in the latter. For instance, the fact that both av- 
δάνω and ἥδομαι originate in the root dd (pr. svad), by no 
means favours the derivation of δια from su ad ‘gut 
essen’, or even su ὦ ad ‘gut anessen’ rejected above on 
other grounds. Again, as the idea of a verb is brought 
out, as it were, in various lights by the richness of in- 
flection, so it is presented in various aspects and situations, 
so to speak, by the composition of the verb with prepo- 
sitions. By this means we frequently get additional elu- 
cidation. The fundamental meaning is completely ascertained 
only by surveying all the instances of its composition with 
prepositions — though it is not always easy to effect this, 
owing to the arrangement of our lexicons. It is certainly 
not unimportant with regard to the correct conception of 
the Lat. root ἐμ that while in other respects it follows the 
meaning of the synonymous fer, it does not share its in- 
transitive use, which occurs in differre == διαφέρειν, while 
distuli, as 1 have shown in my Prooemium de aoristi latini 
reliquiis (Ind. lect. Kil. hib. 1834) p. VI [reprinted in 
Studien Vol. V: cp. p. 429], is not found in the sense of 
dwersus fut. The root éx (ἔχω) (No. 169, 170) has been 
considered quite identical with the Skt. vah (vah-d-mi, 
veho) and the Lat. veh (veho). But in addition to the use 
of the middle ἔχομαί τινος ‘I hold on to a thing’, which 
of itself would make us hesitate, compounds like ovr- 
ἔχω ‘I hold together’ are not less opposed to such 
a view. The meaning of the Skt. root pat ‘fly, throw one- 
self down, fall’ (No. 214) does not seem to be very close 
to that of the Lat. pefere which is much less definite. But 
compounds like ut-pat ‘spring up, yo up’ pra-pat ‘hasten 
before, hasten to’ show that the fundamental idea was that 


of motion through the air generally, just as a certain in- 
ΟἿ 
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definiteness remained with the Romans. Finally in the case 
of a verb we have certainly also to consider its construction, 
in which sometimes a trace of the original idea betrays 
itself. This forms part of the border-land between etymo- 
logy and syntax. The latter has often been led into error 
by endeavouring to derive the construction of a verb from 
the meaning most common to it in a later stage of the 
language, while the reason of it lay in the original idea, 
which has perhaps almost wholly faded away in the cur- 
rent usage. This 1 have endeavoured to show, for instance 
in the case of the Lat. siti (Ztschr. IV. 237). Conversely 
the genitive, with which ἄρχω, ἄρχομαι are construed, must 
be taken into consideration in enquiring as to the meaning 
of the root ἀρχ (No. 165) and it is significant as regards 
the difference of the radically identical verbs ϑιγγάνειν and 
fingere (No. 145) that the former is almost always followed 
by the genitive, the latter by the accusative. 

Nouns, as compared with verbs, show a certain in- 
flexibility. They do not offer by any means so many ad- 
vantages for the discovery of the primitive sense which 
language attached to them. But still sometimes the deri- 
vation of nouns gives us the same kind of help as the 
inflection of verbs. For in the case of derivation also, it 
is not always the full and undivided fundamental idea which 
meets us in single derived words, but often a fragment of 
it, a modified meaning. The fundamental idea, so to say. 
breaks up in the derivatives, and each one of these eluci- 
dates the whole, just as the.fragments of a rock give in- 
dications of its quality. Hence it is of the greatest impor- 
tance for etymology to collect as completely as possible 
all the words that belong to each other and in the case 
of every word that is to be discussed, we shall have to 
adduce at least the most important representatives from 
among its derivatives. Even formations of a date so (pro- 
portionally) late as diminutives are sometimes throw much 
light upon the stem-word. Thus Pictet (Ztschr. V. 27) 
aptly makes use of the form szg-zll-um, which presupposes 
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a shorter sig-ul-um to refer the abstract idea of the pri- 
mitive sig-nu-m to a visible conception, which he not im- 
probably derives from the Skt. sag, satig, adhaerere, the Lit. 
sy-ti ‘fasten on’, so that the more physical idea of ‘the 
fastening’ or ‘the attached’ appears to have been preserved 
longer in the diminutive than in the stem-word. Corssen 
however explains the word otherwise in Nachtr. 122. Con- 
versely an etymology is often refuted by the fact that 
some member of the family, which can hardly be se- 
parated from the word explained, refuses to coincide in 
its pecuhar application with the idea assumed as funda- 
mental Thus Ebel (Ztschr. IV. 20b) connects the Lat. 
rincere with the Gr. εἴκειν, as its causative. There is no 
difficulty presented by their phonetic relations, and as far 
as the meaning is concerned also the words might well be 
brought into connection. But we cannot separate per-vic- 
ax from vincere and this word cannot be referred to the 
idea of yielding (Cp. Corssen Beitr. 61). We must regard | 
as the first requisite for arriving at the fundamental idea 
(cp. Pott II? 233) the most comprehensive examination of 
all usages. Even etymologers of repute have often sinned 
against this principle. Meanings are often treated far too 
lightly, and they are drawn from indices of roots and lexi- 
cons, and not from the living language, or constructed 
artificially out of inadequate materials. Inasmuch as com- 
parative philology has to do with many languages, there 
13 of course often great difficulty im discovering the pre- 
cise meaning of a word, for it is impossible to be equally 
at home in all, and certainly it is mainly in this direction 
that our labours will need to be corrected in the future. 
But we must at least be aware of the dangers which 
threaten us at every step. We may therefore give here 
some instances of incorrect procedure. In the Ztschr. XII. 
238 σπέος ‘cavern’ is derived from σπάω, and the substan- 
tive is translated by ‘cleft, tear’, the verb by ‘cleave, tear’. 
But in reality σπάω has only the meaning ‘draw, drag, 
pull’, never of dividing or of tearing im pieces; and this 
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alone would suit the etymology proposed. Occasion for 
error has been given by the fact that σπᾶν may sometimes 
be traaslated by ‘tear’ (reissen) in the sense of ‘drag to 
oneself? or ‘drag forth’, From the root an, which as 
a verb in Sanskrit means only ‘breathe, blow’ (cf. aveuo-s, 
anima) it certainly appears that also anala-s ‘fire’ 18 de- 
rived; and it may be not without reason that the notion 
of flickering (cf. πνοιῇ Ἡφαίστοιο Φ. 355) serves as a link 
between the ideas of breathing and burning. (Cf. Studien 
IV. p. 228). But this by no means justifies us in ascribing 
107 to the root itself the meaning ‘burn’, and further the more 
remote idea of ‘shine’. It is not improbable that Skt. 
agni-s = Lat. wni-s, Lith. ugni-s, is derived from the root 
ag (Skt. ag) ‘move’ (P. W.: but cp. Fick? 6), but who would 
therefore venture to ascribe to the root ag itself the mean- 
ing ‘burn’? With the same justice, on the ground of 
φᾶρος. which undoubtedly belongs to the root meg (No. 411) 
we might attribute to this root the bye-meaning ‘clothe’, 
and even, as φῶρ = fur is also derived from it, the further 
notion of ‘steal’. Nouns are always to a certain extent 
names, which are given from some motive or other, drawn 
from the object and often fixed upon with bold caprice. 
We cannot distinguish sharply enough between such iso- 
lated offshoots of a root, and the main stem, or, to drop 
metaphor, between the fundamental idea which is visible 
throughout and isolated applications and bolder metonvy- 
mies. The danger of embracing a cloud instead of Hera 
is one to which the etymologist is always exposed. And 
in this respect the Indian indices of roots are misleading. 
If we reflect how hard it is to give the idea of a word. 
especially of a verb, with brevity, we shall not imagine 
that we have, in the meanings assigned by grammarians 
to their roots, anything but approximate estimates. Let 
any one take any verbs he pleases in our High German 
literary language, as 6. g. heben (heave) schépfen (draw’ 
ahnen (guess) helfen (help), and endeavour to explain them 
merely by two or three other words, without the help of 
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another language, and without complete definitions, and it 
will be seen how impossible it is in this way to hit the 
central point of the meaning. He could hardly do more than 
set by the side of them some similar words such as ftragen 
(bear) nehmen (take) vermuthen (conjecture) unterstiitzen (sup- 
port). Now this is just what the compilers of the Indian 
indices of roots did. They only state that one verb is 
synonymous with another, or that it is a word for the 
general idea (ndman = ὄνομα) go, wish, sound &c. Hence 
Pott especially has justly warned us (e. g. 113, 460) against 
too hasty a use of these indices; and so also Westergaard 
(Radices linguae Sanscritae p. XI) has uttered the words 
— which well deserve to be laid to heart: — ‘caeterum 
puto cavendum esse, ne ila grammaticorum de potestate 
radicum decreta nimis urgeantur, nam illis nihil vagius 
nihil magis dubium et ambiguum esse potest’. These in- 
dices — to which an additional confusing element is added 
by the Latin translations of their editors — hardly give 
us more information than would be gained in the case of 
Latin verbs if they were divided into verba declarandi, 
sentiendi, eundi, splendendi ὅθ. We can never arrive at 108 
the real meaning of a root, except from its usage, and 
hence nothing can be done with unauthenticated roots, 
even if many of them do not rest upon arbitrary assump- 
tion. But even in the case of those which are established 
by isolated examples, we can see from the number of 
quite different meanings which are found united under one 
root, how impossible it 1s to say that their fundamental 
idea is ascertained. For instance, under the root vi we 
have no less than six; 1) tre (trans. ferre), 2) obtinere, 
3) (fetum) concipere, 4) desiderare, amare, 5) iacere, 6) co- 
medere. So long as these different meanings are not referred 
to one centre, the etymologer can make no use of a root 
of the kind, especially beyond the limits of Sanskrit. Ben- 
fey in his Lexicon to the Simavéda makes it probable 
that the fourth meaning is merely an offshoot of the first, 
and that the notion adire is the intermediate stage between 


. 
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1 and 4, which 2 also fits. (Cp. Pott W. I. 609). Hence 
we cannot approve of Corssen’s use (Beitr. 18, Nachtr. 53) 
of the fourth meaning, severed from the-rest, to explain 
thereby the Lat. in-vi-tus. The arguments which Benfey 
(Orient und Occident. III. 91) brings forward to establish 
the active meaning ‘willing’ for the Skt. vifa-s, rest upon 
a very unconvincing explanation of an obscure passage in 
the Rgveda. A scholar who aims at exactness not merely 
in reference to the sounds, but also to the more meta- 
physical element of language, will have to guard himself 
carefully in etymologizing against the ἀμενηνὰ κάρηνα of 
the indices of roots. 
It is a further departure from the region of the con- 
prehensible and intelligible, when such shadowy forms are 
created only by abstraction. This is an error, into which 
Leo Meyer falls. This scholar himself declares, it 1s true 
(Vergl. Gramm. I. 336) that he has takep the trouble to 
extract only ‘roots in a less rigorous sense’, that is ‘those 
simplest elements, which it has been found possible hitherto 
to separate from words actually occurring after strippirg 
off parts which belong to a suffix or a prefix’: but he does 
not always follow his own rule. It might be difficult to prove 
that in Lat. saru-m the syllable sax (p. 399), in ὕλη = 
silva the syllable sul, in νῆσο-ς the syllable nas had no 
suffix still attached to them. But apart from this it is 
quite impossible to see what use is to be made of the as- 
sertion of groups of sounds arrived at in such a purely 
arbitrary manner. The author himself feels the shadowy 
nature of these forms, for he does not venture to attach 
any meaning whatever to many of them. Pott gives as 
a jocose example of such procedure the root gen ‘to be 
a cheek’ for gena (II? 929); and in reality for the root as. 
which Leo Meyer (p. 345) extracts from as-inu-s, if we 
wished to translate it, we should have nothing to choose 
109 but the meaning ‘to be an ass’. But there is hardly more 
sense in assuming for the benefit of the Lat. facere (p. 359) a root 
bhak ‘make’, for ἀγαπᾶν (p. 399) a root gap ‘love’. We may 
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assert confidently that the root of sci-o is sci, but what is 
gained thereby, if we here lay down the abstract idea as 
the only one. But inasmuch as sci-sc-o, plebi-sci-tu-m, pomili- 
sci-tu-m also belong to this root, and as im de-sci-sco we 
xee the notion of separation coming out prominently, it be- 
comes clear that sci-o is identical with xé-w (for oxe-w) 
‘cleave’ (No. 45b) and that the meaning ‘sever’ (scheiden) 
branched off into ‘decide’ (entscheiden) and ‘distinguish’ 
(unter-scheiden). From the last it is a short step to ‘know’; 
and indeed in German we use the word gescheit (discreet) 
in a similar sense (cp. Déderlein, Synon. and HKtym. VI. 
323): while the Lat. cernere offers another parallel instance. 
The etymon is therefore in this case only found, when to 
the form which may be proved to be the most primitive, 
we attach that meaning which the living usage of the 
whole group of connected words has shown to be the oldest. 

It is self-evident that we may on the whole expect 
to find both the fundamental meaning and the primitive 
form of a word first in the oldest language, and that ac- 
cordingly we have to pay especial attention to the usage 
in the earliest period of language: and it is hardly ne- 
eessary to point out the great importance of Homer’s diction 
for Greek etymology. Yet many etymologers in ancient 
and modern times have paid too little regard to the Ho- 
meric usage. The old etymology of μέριμνα ‘care’ from 
μερίζειν ‘divide’, ‘because care distracts the heart’ lingered 
on down to very recent times. This explanation would 
have little probability in itself, because it would ascribe to 
language the propounding of a riddle, but it is completely 
disproved by the consideration, that m Homer, as I have 
noticed already in the Philologus HI. p. 738, the words 
μέρος and μερίξειν do not occur at all, and the related 
μόρος, μοῖρα, εἴμαρται only justify us in attaching to the 
root pep the meaning ‘apportion to’, and by no means the 
materially different meaning of ‘part asunder’ (Homer. 
δαίειν, δαΐξειν). Hence μέριμνα like μέρμηρα belongs to 
the root pep from smar (No. 466); from which on p. 101 we 
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explained me-mor and mora. The same consideration disproves 
the explanation of μέροψ as ‘dividing the voice, speaking 
articulately’, which 1s now attacked on all sides, and which 
is in itself improbable enough: it is maintained however 
by Déderlein (Gloss. 2479). Christ (Gr. Lautlehre p. 186) 
derives φράξω from the Skt. pra-vad ‘to say before or to 
110 say out’, But even Aristarchus showed (Lehrs. p. 93) that 
the verb in Homer still meant, not ‘say’, but ‘show’ δια- 
σημαίνειν, whence in the middle, 6. g. σὺ δὲ φράσαι εἴ με 
σαώσεις (4. 83) comes the force ‘to show oneself’, ‘to 
make oneself clear’, ‘to consider’. This is alone enough to 
wreck Christ’s theory. In consequence of the importance 
of the language of Homer for our purpose I have taken 
especial care to adduce in their proper place characteristic 
passages from the Homeric poems to elucidate the 
meanings. It will be readily understood that on the other 
hand the later language also can in its turn often supply 
its own peculiar offshoots, in particular cases, especially in 
popular and proverbial uses. Even Modent Greek is not 
to be despised occasionally. Now καιρός means ‘weather’, 
χρόνος ‘year’. In both words the essential idea remained 
unaltered: in καιρός this is mutability, in χρόνος it is du- 
ration. We shall be obliged to presuppose this essential 
notion even in the etymon. Fortunately the rich history 
of the Greek language furnishes us with such facts in abun- 
dance*), and we are very rarely so situated as to be ob- 
liged to learn the meaning of any Greek words merely 
from lexicons and other isolated explanations which might 
readily lead us astray. Accordingly where we are thrown 
back upon such notices, e. g. those of Hesychius, we ought 


*) There is a peculiar feature in the development of the meaning 
of words, called the ‘pessimistic’ (cp. Bechstein, Germania VIIL 330) 
which occurs occasionally also in Greek, 6. g. in πονηρός, ϑράσος. 
Max Miller (II. 249) notices similar instances. But undoubtedly the 
motive to this pessimism is often the endeavour to give milder names 
to bad things, i. e. euphemism. Cf. Lobeck de antiphrasi et euphe- 
mismo. Acta Societ. Graec. II. 291. 
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never to forget on what slippery ground we are moving. 
But it will be permissible to make a cautious use of glosses 
whose transmission does not m itself he open to any su- 
spicion. This is certainly less venturesome than to refer 
rare words of the kind by doubtful conjectures to the 
standard of familiar Greek. 


15. 


Apart from the assistance in the discovery of the 
meanings of words, given by the means already indicated, 
we are exclusively confined to analogy, a great, but un- 
questionably not always trustworthy teacher. In linguistic 
investigations analogy has of course demonstrative force 
only when it is supported by a series of evident instances. 111 
This is frequently the case with regard to the substitution 
of sounds. But in the region with which we are at pre- 
sent concerned it is difficult to form a series of any length, 
beeause the particular cases are too individual, so that we 
shall not often find that precisely the same conception is 
formed more than twice from one and the same original 
conception. But even a single sure example can throw 
surprising light on a similar case. Hence what is espe- 
cially needed is a careful collection of such analogies: and 
up to the present time we feel a painful want of this. 
Hitherto at most one side of the development of meanings 
Has been regarded, though this is certainly one of the most 
important, the figurative nature of expression, which runs 
through all languages. No one can fail to see that lan- 
guage is crowded in every part with metaphors, which 
shed a poetic fragrance over the simplest forms of speech. 
Qn this point much material has been collected. We have 
already referred (p. 91) to Renan — De Vorigine du lan- 
gage. Pott (Ztschr. 11. 101) shows how man transfers his 
own circumstances, relations and properties to inanimate 
nature. Indeed grammatical gender is nothing but an at- 
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tempt of the same kind to assimilate the world of things 
to the nature of man. Even the ancients did not fail to 
observe that language itself here paved the way, so to 
speak, for the poet and the orator. Quint. VIII. 6. 4. says 
that translatio is ita ab ipsa nobis concessa natura, ut indocti 
quogue ac non sentientes ea frequenter utantur. Hence he 
views artistic metaphor as a continuation of the natural 
process. The same opinion is expressed by Lobeck in the 
attractive dissertations de metaphora et metonymia, which 
Friedlaender has published (Kénigsb. 1864). Max Miller 
also (II. 535) discusses metaphors very thoroughly, dividing 
them into radical and poetical metaphors. We cannot over- 
look the distinction between the unconscious expression of 
an image which is, for the naive instinct of language, the 
most natural way of denoting a thing, and the intentional 
choice of one which the poet summons in order to reflect 
in it what he has to denote. But as the language of 
poetry in general approaches closely to the creative spirit 
of the people, so from poetical metaphors light may be 
cast upon those which are instinctive. Thus the student 
of language will be able to learn from collections such as 
the extremely rich one of Hense ‘Poetic Personification in 
Greek poetry with reference to Latin Poets and to Shakspere’ 
— Parchim 1864, published in an enlarged form as a first 


112 part,.Halle 1868. In this, 6. g. it is explained how nu- 


merous the ways are in which expressions like xaga, xopy, 
μέτωπον, πούς are used by the poets. 

Here without rigorously distinguishing the metaphorical 
change of meaning from changes otherwise effected, we may 
point out some instances of repeated transition. We start 
with what is directly obvious. It will be readily admitted 
that the Greek λεύσσω ‘see’ (No. 87), though most closely 
corresponding to the Skt. [6k ‘see’, is connected not only 
with λευχός, but also with lux, luceo, if it is remembered 
that lumina and φάεα denote the eyes, that αὐγάξεσϑαι 
means in poetic language ‘to look upon’, and that also the 
root depx, as we saw on p. 99, is related to O. S. torkt 
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‘splendens’. We may therefore here state the compound 
proportion 
λεύσσω : λυκ = lumina : luceo 

= φάεα : paiva 

= αὐγάξεσϑαι : αὐγή 

== δέρχομαι : torht. 
The correspondence of Lat. gemo with the Gr. γέμω (No. 
127h) is not merely phonetic: language seems rather to 
derive the sigh, the expression of a burdened anxious heart 
from the idea of crowded fulness, for 

fe ay. , _ | Skt. stan-dmi ‘sigh’ : Gr. στένομαι 
gemo sigh’: γέμω ‘am fall -\e στένω (No. 920) Ὁ 
This is a case of analogy in the change of meaning 
which Jos. Scaliger points out in his ‘Conitectanea ad 
Vartonem’. Upon closer investigation we find in Latin 
also isolated traces of the meaning of fulness in derivatives 
of the root gem, and I even regard it as not improbable 
that the swelling bud, gemma, derived its name from this, 
as in Skt. stana-s, the swelling breast in woman, from 
the synonymous root stan. The Greek βραδύ-ς with its 
derivatives (No. 255b) has only the meaning of slowness: 
at most the form βράδων, explained by Hesychius as adv- 
verog, might lead us to assign a different fundamental idea 
to the adjective. But the Skt. mrdu-s, which, originating 
by metathesis in mardu-s is compelled, according to Greek 
phonetic laws to change its m into B, has preserved the 
earlier meaning fener, mollis, which occurs also in the Ch. 
Sl. mlad-i. Now if we further compare the Lat. lentus 113 
with lenis we have the proportion 
βραδύς ‘slow’: Skt. mrdus ‘soft’ = lentu-s: leni-s. 


*) Albert Fulda in his ‘Untersuchungen tiber die Sprache der 
Homerischen Gedichte I.’ Duisburg 1865 p. 112 points out how in 4 
out of 5 places where στένω occurs in Homer with its second sense 
we find κῆρ added. The idea of this work, that of tracing out from 
such constructions the origin of metaphorical usages, is a happy one. 
It is very dangerous, though, to lay down criteria for the origin of 
the text from such considerations, 
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The old world, which honoured even its Achilles above all 
things as being πόδας ὠκύς conceived of slowness as an 
accident of weakness and soft effeminacy. But the idea of 
softness was reached by language from that of rubbing 
away, for the Skt. mrdu-s points as clearly to the rovt 
mard, rub, rub away, as the Gr. τέρην with the related 
Skt. taruna-s ‘soft’ points to the root tep, τείρω (No. 239). 
Again from the same fundamental notion -.of rubbing away 
is developed that of age. The root gar in Sanskrit unites 
both applications ‘to rub away, to make small’, and ‘to 
cause to grow old’ (senio conficere). The fundamental phy- 
sical idea has been preserved in grd-nu-m and yvet-s ‘fine 
meal’, the metaphorical idea in yép-wv, γῆρας (No. 130). 
Max Miller even unites in a similar way the conception 
of death with that of rubbing away, and derives the root 
mor (mori (No. 468) from a root mar, which has retained 
he thinks, its original force in μύλη, mola: according to 
. this view γέρων: grdnu-m as mori: mola. The notion of 
dirt is developed from that of wetting, moistening: for as 
no one can fail to see the connection of ada ‘dirt’, 
ἄρδαλος ‘dirty’, agdadovy ‘to dirty’, with ἄρδειν ‘to 
wet’, the connection of pol-lu-o with lu-o, lav-o is also 
made clear, and the two furnish an adequate analogy 
for the comparison of the Gr. μύδος ‘wetness, rotten- 
ness’ and μυδάω with the MHG. smuz (No. 479) ‘smut’. 
— Language conceives of colour as a covering, for as color 
is connected with celare, oc-cul-ere, so the Skt. varna-s (co- 
lour) is with the root var ‘cover, conceal’ the Gr. χρῶμα 
with χρώς ‘skin’, and perhaps also the Skt Khavi-s in the 
sense of colour with the rt: sku (cp. No. 113) ‘cover’. — The 
ground it denoted as ‘the trodden’, for as the Skt. pada-m 
and the Gr. πέδο-ν (No. 291) with the Ital. Pedu-m point 
to the root pad ‘tread’, so the Gr. οὖδας and ἔδ-αφος (No. 
281) with the Lat. sol-u-m point to the Skt. sad which in 
compounds means ‘go’, as the Ch. Sl. chod-i-ti does al- 
ways. — The notion of a meal is derived in many ways 
from the idea of portioning out. Thus dat-g, as every one 
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can see, is to be compared with datw, δεῖπνον not only 
with dap-s, but also with dax-avy, and both with the Skt. 
dip, the causative of the root dd ‘give’: but also φαγεῖν 
eat’ (No. 408) is related to Skt. bhag ‘portion out, re- 
ceive as a portion, enjoy’. Hence φαγεῖν means pro- 
perly ‘to get one’s share’, and it was therefore limited to 
_ the expression of a point of time. A further analogy is 
presented by the Skt. root ας, obtinere, comedere. — Jacob 
Grimm (Gramm. II. 60) derives the Goth. figgr-s (finger) from 
fangen (fahan). This analogy entends to δάκτυλος (No. 11), 114 
which as being a diminutive form points to a lost daxro-s, 
as digitus to dec-etu-s, to be connected, not indeed with the 
root dix (δείκνυμι), which the a shows to be wholly, foreign 
to it, but (an spite of Pott’s protest II. 220) with the root 
dex: the meaning of this root, employed only in the middle 
forms δέχομαι, δέχομαι. is there used in such an abstract 
manner, that there is something surprising in the idea of the 
connection. But this scruple vanishes when it 15 remembered © 
that empfangen (receive, take to oneself) is a compound of 
fangen (take), and that doxdg ‘beam’, δοκάνη ‘fork’, δοχμή 
‘span’ belong to the same root. To us the notion of ‘quiver’ 
does not seem to come very near to that of ‘bear’ inasmuch 
as many other things are borne, beside this particular art- 
icle. Certainly nations thought otherwise in those old 
times when no part of the dress was so necessary as this, 
hence 

aotrow - root φερ <= Ch. Sl. ἐμ ‘quiver’ : root tul ‘bear’ 
φαρέτρα: ‘PEP Skt. tuna-s »» 

πέλας and πλησίον ‘near’ are derived from the root πλα, 
to which we must assign the meaning ‘strike, hit’ (cp. 
No. 367). This root has been retained without any change of 
meaning in the Ch. Sl. pra-ti ‘strike’. If we remember the 
German ‘prallen’ (bounce) and ‘anprallen’ (fly against), though 
these have nothing to do with the root phonetically, the con- 
hexion in sense will be regarded as a natural one. But as 
πλη-σίο-ν is to ma 80 is the equivalent ἔκ-ταρ to the root ix, 
Lat. c-ere (No. 623). — θυ-μό-ς passion, spirit belongs to θύ- 
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εἰν ‘rush, rage’, whence the Thyiads have their name (No. 320), 
as well as the Ch. Sl. du-chié ‘spiritus’, Lith. du-ma ‘spirit’. 
- The same relation exists between the root kup, which im 
the Skt. kup-jd-mi means ‘to be in motion, in agitation’ 
and then ‘to be angry’, but in the Lat. cup-20 only ‘de- 
sire’, and the hypothetical root kvap, which we must assume 
from the Lith. kvdpa-s ‘breath’, kvép-ti ‘breathe, reek’. From 
this, with the loss of the v we have χαπ-νός (No. 36) and 
Skt. kap-i-s ‘smoke of frankincense’, so that θυμό-ς 1s re- 
lated to the Skt. dhtima-s ‘smoke’ (= ftt-m-s) just as kup- 
ja-mi is to καπνό-ς. In the Ztschr. XII. 399 I have 
shown with reference to farcio and φράσσω by the side of 
frequens, with the fundamental idea (No. 413) retained in the 
Lith. bruka, how the notions crowd, stuff, protect are often 
attached to one and the same root, also that frequenter 15 
to φράσσειν as saepe is to saepire and as ἀλέντες to elder. 
— Verbs of saying frequently originate in words of 
pointing, so ga-vat from the root ga (φαένω No. 40%) 
dicere from the root dik, δείκνυμι (No. 14) φράξειν, which 
still in Homer means ‘to point’. — Mention has been made 
above of the repeatedly recurring comnections between the 
ideas ‘separate’ and ‘recognize’ (p. 109). — Even some ap- 
115 pellations which appear at first sight quite arbitrary and 
originating rather in a witty fancy, recur to our surprise 
more than once in entirely independent regions of language. 
Poets have indeed called the windows the eyes of the house, 
as conversely the eye a window of the soul — but the 
window is explicitly called by the Goths augo-dauro, pro- 
perly the ‘eye-door’, by the Slaves ok-no (ok-o ‘eye’), the In- 
dians grhdksha-s from grha ‘house’ and aksha-m ‘eye’. The 
O. N. vind-auga along with the English wind-ow is somewhat 
specialized (cp. Pictet IJ. 254). The appellation of ‘look- 
out’ for an opening occurs elsewhere too, e. g. in the Gr. 
ὀπή (No. 627). — We shall have therefore to pay good 
heed to these and similar analogies of the transition of 
meaning in the consideration of individual etymologies. 


---- - -- τ “[ . ..-. 
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16. 


Our principle of undertaking the etymology of no 
word without having thoroughly instructed ourselves as to 
its meaning from the living usage of the Greek language, 
is met by great difficulties in the case of certain kinds of 
words. In the first place there is the case of isolated 
words which cannot be said to have any usage at all. 
The ancients distinguished these words, so difficult of inter- 
pretation, from the rest of the stores of language, by the 
name γλῶσσαι. The explanation of these words, which we 
must regard as being for the most part remains of an older 
use, representatives of extinct families, has given the learned 
world plenty of occupation from the work of Democritus, 
περὶ Ὁμήρου, ἢ ὀρϑοεπείης καί γλωσσέων, to the latest 
times. Kven the connection in which these words are in- 
troduced, especially in Homer, often tells us very little 
about their meaning. In the Homeric epos the epithets 
are as traditional as the figures of gods and heroes: and 
therefore we may conjecture for μέροπες, ἀλφησταί, διερός 
according to the connection any epithet which suits the 
nature of man, and for ἤνοψ, νῶροψ any which suits the 
qualities of brass, provided it does not contradict the Ho- 
meric conception. Hence in cases: like these a special mean- 
ig is given us only by the grammarians. And we must 
by all means guard against putting too low a value on the 
grammatical tradition. The Alexandrians possessed in the 
rich treasure of the literature accessible to them, in the 
collections of the old yAwoooygaqor, in their own collections 116 
of dialectic expressions, certainly drawn in part from living 
usage — as in fact Aristophanes of Byzantium gathered 
Aaxavxail yAwoou — materials denied to us for the ex- 
planation of Homeric glosses, from which assuredly many 
a word could be at once interpreted. Since the work of 
the pioneer in this field, Lehrs de Aristarchi studiis home- 


ricis, no one can enter upon the task of explaming Homeric 
Ccertivs, Etymology. 10 
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words without having at least ransacked the Venetian 
schohiasts and Apollonius Sophista, if he does not wish 
to expose himself to the just charge of superficiality. But 
unfortunately many an etymologist of recent times thinks 
not only that he may neglect this task, but also that he 
can dispense with an exact knowledge of the Homeric dia- 
lect and construction of the verse, without which not a step 
can be taken with safety. Even when we employ all the 
_aids accessible the difficulties with this class of words are 
very great, and the determination of the meaning of a word 
merely from its etymology is always a “periculosae plenum 
opus aleae’. 

It is much the same with proper names, the very words 
for which the etymologer is called upon most constantly 
and most zealously to give his aid. It is demanded of him 
that he should solve by his art the riddle of the history 
of nations, the foundation of cities, the beliefs as to the 
Gods: and men are often not ill-disposed to estimate the 
whole art too low, if their warm desires are met by cold 
scepticism. Pott has based his extremely rich, inexhaustible 
book on Personal Names upon the principle that ‘there are 
for the etymologer, as a matter of primary belief, absolutely 
no nomina propria, but only appellatives’ (p. 1). This 
must be so far allowed, that certainly every proper name 
has arisen from an appellative, and in countless instances, 
the fundamental meaning may be ascertained with ease and 
certainty. This is most easy with reference to the names 
which form the proper matter of Pott’s book, i. e. personal 
names, inasmuch as these have been formed, at least in great 
measure, in times known to history, were in part intelli- 
gible at the time to their own nation, and were derived 
from circumstances of life otherwise familiar, even though 
not always explicable at first sight*). But for all this, 





*) Some remarks as to the giving of names are to be found in 
my dissertation on the Delphic inscriptions discovered by Wescher 
& Foucart (Berichte der k. siichs Ges. der Wissensch. 1864 p. 234). 
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with every proper name the etymological operation 18 by one 

degree more difficult than with an appellative. For having 

todo in etymology with three factors generally, form, 

meaning, and origin, we are furnished in the case of appel- 

latives with the first two of these, but in the case of proper 117 
names only with the first. Hence in the case of the latter 
we have to deal, so to speak, with two unknown quantities. 
It is therefore especially difficult to conjecture the meaning 
of proper names, and above all of local and mythical names. 
We do not refer here to the fact that even a man who is 
inclined to explain the Greek nation, Pelasgians as well 
as Hellenes, entirely from itself and its early history, can- 
not entirely disregard the influence of foreign stocks and 
nations. But even if, as is certainly the case with the 
great majority of names, Greek stems and roots lie at their 
base, difficulties enough are left remaining. In names of 
places we are helped by exact knowledge, by the aspect 
of the locality, which may be so characteristic that the 
meaning of the name at once becomes clear. But this is 
proportionately seldom the case, and there are so many 
motives for naming a place, natural, historic, mythologic, 
derived sometimes from the situation itself, sometimes from 
its inhabitants, that as a rule not one but many possibi- 
lities are furnished*). It is still more difficult with my- 
thological etymologies. For in order to discover the meaning 
in such cases we must have some mythological conception 
43 a basis from which to start. Are we to look for the 
occasion of the names of Gods in natural phenomena, or 
m ethical conceptions, in Greek localities, or in common 


¢ 





*) Gust. Ed. Benseler’s third edition of Pape’s Dictionary of 
Proper Names (completed in 1870) gives for all proper names German 
translations, a bold attempt, in which we cannot help recognizing the 
wit and the talent for combination shown by the translator. But 
(, Benseler was certainly right in not continuing these attempts of 
his father’s in the portion of the book which he prepared himself. 

Ernst Curtius (Gott. Anz., Nachr. 1861 p. 148 ff.) treats of ‘geo- 
graphic onomatology’, and especially of the names of promontories. 

10* 
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natural circumstances, in the splendor of the morning and 
its beams, or the cloud-mountain and its billows? Are we 
to seek the source of the names of the heroes in historical 
and human, or on the other hand in physical facts. From 
the stand-point of language it is often quite impossible to 
come to a decision, especially as we find here a circun- 
stance which creates great difficulties in the whole sphere 
of Greek etymology, i. e. the number of homonyms in 
Greek. In consequence of the extent to which the Greeks 
lost the three spirants j v and s, often without having 
any traces of them left, many words and stems ongin- 
ally distinct in sound became identical in their form. For 
instance a final -oy might equally well represent any 
one of the original roots ak (ὄψομαι) ‘see’, vak (ow) ‘call, 
118 speak’, ap (ὁπ, Lat opus) ‘work’, vap (Fer) ‘to be busy’: 
the syllable id might be referred equally well to vid ‘see’ 
or to svid ‘sweat’. In fact even before the distinctively 
Greek stage of the language there were homonymous 
roots, such as sak sequi, ἔπεσϑαι and sak dlicere, év- 
ox-civ. But it is just this plurality of meanings in 
a word which is a main cause of its difficulty. Hence 
etymological science in such cases can often only determine 
the sphere within which the meaning may lie, and not 
actually furnish it. For instance, from a linguistic point 
of view the name ‘dy-Asvg may just as well mean Eyé- 
Aaog ‘holder of the people’ (cp. Eyednuos, Ἐχέστρατος. 
Ἐχέπολις) as Ἐχέ-λαος ‘holder of stones’, seeing that the 
stem hao assumes the form dev in βασι-λεύ-ς, Δευ-τιχίδης 
just as the stem Aaa does in λεύ-ω ‘stone’. One who re- 
gards the herves as historical personages will prefer the 
former hypothesis; one who views them as humanized de- 
ities who originated in natural conceptions, will prefer the 
second, seeing in Achilles a river-god. But we cannot allow 
what Preller — following earlier scholars — appears to 
regard as possible (by grouping together Myth. ΠῚ 400 
Αχιλεύ-ς and 'Ayzd@o-s), that the former part of the word 
denotes ‘water’ and may be compared with the Latin aqua. 
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For in the place of agua, which corresponds to the Skt. 
ap, Goth. ahva of identical meaning, we can hardly assume 
any other form in Greek than ἀπ, a form which seems 
to be preserved in the names Meooan.or, i. e. ΜΜεϑύδριοι, 
Μεσσαπέαι. Although the x, which we must assume as 
the onginal sound in this stem, is sometimes aspirated 
(cp. dex dex, TUK TUX) yet this is altogether improbable in 
the present instance: the analogy of Sanskrit and of the 
names quoted points rather to labialism*). Hence it often 
happens that nothing is left for the science of language 
except to give her veto. This is the case, for instance, 
with the comparison, formerly much in favour, of Ἥρα with 
the Lat. héra, because the Greek spiritus asper is never 
equivalent to a genuine Italian A: and it is the same with 
the connection of this name with éga ‘earth’ (Welcker 
Gotterl. I. 363), because, to say nothing of the difference 
in quantity, the spiritus asper for the lenis, though not in- 
deed unexampled, still hardly ever occurs without having 
traces of another initial sound in some dialect or other 
or in some related form. Leo Meyer certainly is right im 119 
assuming (Bemerkungen zur fltesten Geschichte ἃ. Gr. My- 
thol. p. 18) as the stem the Skt. svar ‘heaven’ (cp. Preller 
Il? 124). I find no convincing arguments in the objections 
of Pott to this derivation (W. I. 605, 925). We must as 
decisively reject the frequently repeated derivation of the 
name Anrw from λαϑεῖν, so far at any rate as the name is 
maintained to be Greek. For it is wholly mconceivable 
that by the side of 4ῆϑος, Andy, the & should in this 
name change without any provocation into at, however ready 
the older school of philology was to accept such assump- 


*) Pott (in the Ztachr. IX. 211) has attempted to bring into favour 
again the old explanation ‘troubler of the Ilians’: and so too Benseler, 
who translates the name Schmerzer. But the Digamma and the 7 of 
Εἴλιος are objections to this etymology. Sonne (Ztschr. X. 98) ex- 
plains 4-χιλλεύ-ς ‘Clear shining’, comparing a with the Skt. sa ‘with’, 
and the second element with the words of bright colour, collected 
here under No. 197. 
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tions, at first sight not very bold, but really quite un- 
founded. On the contrary it is one of the chief characte- 
ristics of the Greek language to hold firmly to the gradations 
of the mutes, and from this there are but few exceptions, 
and these of a definite kind and confined to narrow limits. 
But I cannot agree with either Benfey (Hoéfer’s Ztschr. II. 
117) or with Welcker (Gotterl. 1. 300) that ‘the etymolo- 
gical relations of sound are not to be pressed im all their 
rigour in the case of proper names’. On the contrary with- 
out such rigour all attempts at etymology are impossible. 
For this very reason it is much to be desired that histo- 
rians, topographers, mythologists and ethnologists should 
make themselves acquainted with the simple principles of 
comparative philology, in order to have the instruments it 
supplies always at their command, and to avoid coming 
into collision with it. 

But mythological etymology has other dangers pe- 
culiar to itself, which it is the more necessary to mention, 
because comparative mythologists of later years in parti- 
cular have not always succeded in avoiding them. In the 
attempt to connect Greek mythical names with the Indian, 
they have too often neglected to regard the Greek in con- 
nection with the family of words to which they belong, 
and in the meaning which they have outside the pale of mytho- 
logy. Thus Max Miller in his able essay on ‘Comparative 
Mythology’ (Oxford Essays 1856 p. 81, now reprinted in his 
‘Chips’ Vol. II), compares the Greek Ἔρως with the Skt. ar- 
van, arushi-s, arusha-s, which forms, as he shows, starting from 
the original meaning ‘runner, horse’, denote the Sun-god. 
We pass over the doubts which might perhaps arise against 
the supposition, which Miiller brings out so poetically, 
that love is denoted as the rising sun. But how can we 
separate Ἔρως from é00-s, ἔραμαι, ἐράω, ἐρατός, ἐρατεινός 
and other words, which are all of old date, and above all 
Homeric? They could not have arisen from the name ἔρως. 
and if we suppose their origin to be the same root ar, to 
which we should be obliged to give the original meaning 
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‘go, run, strive’, then ἔρος would mean something like 120 
‘striving, impulse’ and it would be hard to show that the 
cognate Ἔρως had originated in the precise meaning ‘horse, 
sun-horse’ assumed for the Sanskrit words quoted. I hold 
the same opinion of the explanation of the Χάριτες as the 
Skt. harttas (the name given in the Vedas to the horses 
of the sun), at first sight attractive, and approved also by 
Leo Meyer (Bemerkungen p. 39), but rejected by Sonne in 
his exhaustive essay on Charis (Ztschr. X) and by Pott 
II? 897, W. 11. 1. 209. For what are we to do with the 
appellative χάρις, and with χαρά, χαίρω, χαρίξομαι, χαρίεις Ὁ 
Max Miller (115 418) now endeavours to derive both these 
words and the Sanskrit harit ‘yellow, pale’ from the root 
ghar, to which he assigns the fundamental meaning of 
glittering brightness: χάρις as a substantive would then 
onginally mean ‘brightness’, harit as an adjective ‘bright 
ones’. But the assumption of an adjective is still very bold 
in the case of Greek, and the explanation that ‘one of the 
derivatives of the root was carried off by the stream of 
mythology’ would excuse this, only if a more decided par- 
allel really existed in the Greek conception between the 
Χάριτες and the horses of the sun: aud this Miiller himself 
does not altogether assume. But further, we cannot banish 
from Homer all personifications of abstract ideas: eos, 
Φόβος, Ἔρις, ἄτη, Ἤβη show this. I believe therefore that 
the mythical Χάρις was never distinct from the χάρις of real 
life. With respect to the physical basis of this conception, 
to which we shall recur in No. 185 Sonne’s thorough dis- 
cussion should be consulted. The attempts to refer a my- 
thical name to a definite object, and the simple use of the | 
appellative may not always agree well together; as 6. g. 
Leo Meyer himself feels in his explanation of νύμφη and 
Νύμφαι (Bemerk. p. 66). But as certainly as class-names 
are older than proper names, so certainly must we regard 
as unsatisfactory any etymology of the latter which leaves 
unexplained a class-name evidently connected with it. As 
we inust by no means exempt mythological etymology from 
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the necessity of paying attention to phonetic laws, so we 
can as little excuse it from the duty of looking at every 
word in connection with its family of related words. Purely 
linguistic etymology is in relation to mythology and other 
studies that need the explanation of words a kind of fopic 
science. It teaches how to find in accordance with pho- 
netic laws and the analogies of the change of meaning the 
place where the etymon of a word may be sought, and 
how to avoid the errors im which etymological dilettantism 
with its dim glimmer of ‘similarity in sound’ and not less 
dull light of ‘connection of meaning’ must always lose it- 
self, and especially when despising linguistic studies, it 
seeks in names only the confirmation of the views of things 
which it has already formed. Still the meanings of dif- 
ficult words can frequently only be discovered by a lucky 
dive into the stores of a knowledge of the subject, and al- 
ways resemble to a certain extent conjectures in the realm 
of criticism. Just as grammar or palaeography cannot be 
required to restore to perfect correctness the texts of au- 
thors, so etymology as a branch of study cannot be ex- 
pected to solve all the riddles offered by words. But it 
furnishes by the evidence of phonetic laws, by an abundance 
of examples, and by placing together what is mutually 
connected the indispensable tools for etymological divi- 
nation: and this is the sense in which I give to this at- 
tempt the name of ‘Principles of Greek Etymology’. 


I. 


Second Book. 


Regular Substitution of Sounds. 


᾿Εγὼ συμβάλλομαι τοῖσι ἐμφανέσι ta μη 
γιγνωσκόμενα τεκμαιρόμενος. Herod. ΤΙ 38. 
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Transliteration of the Sanscrit Alphabet. 





. oe | Consonants | | 
‘ere | Pathongs : Guttorals | Palatals | | Linguats | Dentate | Labiats | Liquids 7 
a Ve Gk | Ak τι Up. τι 

Mi | | Pai Wkh| Reh τα πὸ wphl wl 














, ti, “ait Tg | Hs ͵ ad | tb | B®! 
=; ata πε δι dh} Wdh AT bh | aerate 
Zu Sr Sth Un | an | Am| gp β 
Ba! aj | Gsh| @s | Av ! 
τι | We | 
f | | 


Anusvdra (a slight appended nasal) is represented by an inverted 
comma placed below the preceding vowel (a). 





[In the Skt. Alphabet |= i, r=ri, ὃ =r, h=ng, in 
king, K = cCh, in church, g = ] » In judge (so commonly pro- 
nounced: but cp. p. 30), n= gn in Campagna, j= y, in yes, 
c=ch in Germ. Sichel (see p. 32), t, d, ἢ are commonly pro- 
nounced as t, d, Π but they were produced originally by the in- 
finence of a neighbouring r: the lower surface of the tongue should 
be brought against the palate in pronouncing them: y = probably 
the Eng. w. kh, th, ph, are pronounced almost as in ink- 
horn, pothouse, topheavy, gh, dh, bh as in loghouse, madhouse, 
Hobhouse. | 


In the transliteration of the Zend Alphabet I follow 
Justi, Handbuch der Zendsprache (Leipzig, 1864). The most impor- 
tant pointe to be noticed are 


j = Skt. g[Eng. j], y = Skt. j [Eng. y], c = k [Eng. ch]. 


— - - — 
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Transliteration of the Cyrillic Alphabet. 


(Cp. Schleicher Beitr. I p. 30 ff.) 








———— — — 





ἃ ἃ M m % ὦ (dull, light u) : 
ΒΡ Hon Hy | 
Β ν᾽ (German w) oo b 1 (light 1) | 
rg Πρ b 6 (je, perhaps pro- 
Ad p r* ju perly a long εἶ ἢ 

-€ e Cc 8 m ja 
δὶ 2 (French 7) | T t ΙΕ je 
Zz (soft 8) | ou Aq (inintheFrench fs}| | 
H 1 X ch (German ch) | ™ je 
i ] ΠΟ (German z) &h a (on inthe Frenchon) 
K k x ὃ (tsch) K ja 
Al Π 8. (sch) © 


* y in Bohemian words has the sound of r followed by 
a French j. 


Lithuanian. 

The nasalized vowels are denoted as in Slavonic by an inverted 
comma subscript (4 6 1 Ὁ), which does not affect the pronun- 
ciation. 

@ dentes an open Θ (A). 

é a closed long 6 appended to 1, as in the Germ. See. 

ὃ a diphthongal sound, lying intermediate between ea and 

ia, written by others 16 and arising out of 1. 

ti is to be pronounced like Ο with a following a. 

y wa long 1. 

Z is a soft § as in Slavonic. 

2 is a French j, as in Slavonic. 

sz = Ch. Sl. § is the Germ. sch [Eng. sh]. 

The Grave accent denotes an accented short vowel (stkti), the 
Acute an accented long vowel (zolé). 


(Cp. Schleicher Lit. Gramm. p. 7 ff.) 
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Irish. 

The needful remarks with regard to the Irish consonants will 
be found at the head of the several sections. Here follow some re- 
marks as to the phonetic laws of the vowels in Old Irish. Cp. Ebel 
Beitrige I. 163, Stokes, Ir. Gl. p. 160. 

In most words the earliest demonstrable form of the intensifi- 
cation of 1 and Ὁ is a long ὦ and ὁ, for which however we find 
even in the earliest authorities the 18, and ua which appear with 
constantly increasing frequency. Rarer forms of the intensified 1 are 
al ae Οἱ Oe (never alternating with 6), in the place of which the 
modern language presents us throughout with a0 (@0N unus, in the 
place of the old ain aen olin oen). The appearence of au 
(alternating with 6) as an intensification of Δ is still rarer. An 
original @V@& or VA& seems as a rule to occur as a long Ut. 
A long { can only be proved with certainly for the I-row in the 
few cases in which an 1 originally short has suffered compensatory 
lengthening: it has also occasionally arisen at the beginning of a word 
from an original ja. 

It is a well-known fact that we have in Irish (the younger the 
authority the more this appears) the endeavour to assimilate the vo- 
wels of neighbouring syllables. In this respect the influence which 
1 and 6 exert backwards is especially important. Either it assimi- 
lates to itself the vowel of the preceding syllable; and then an @ 
becomes an ἢ (e), or it forces its way bodily into the preceding 
syllable. Thus arises a series of secondary diphthongs and triph- 
thongs: 

ἃ becomes al 6] (01) wl, 

& becomes iui éui fui oi and commonly 6], 

eou 4 ὁ ὦ la ua betome respectively el 0] Ul al 

ΟἹ tu lal ual. 

In the old language τὶ has, though to a less extent, the same 
influence backwards. It assimilates @ and the weakened forms of 
ἃ to u (0) or it forces its way bodily into the preceding syllable. 
Usually au. eu and 1u_ have arisen in this way. A following a 
changes 1 and w in the preceding syllable into @ and O, The 
accent over the vowels only denotes their length. 


——— = 
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Regular Substitution 
in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Italian, 




















atte ΗΪ Sanskrit Zend Greek i Italian 
a | a a (e 0) τ @ EO aeo 
iu 
4 | ἃ i | @n@ ἃ ὃ ὃ 
i | i i i i 
e 
i (?) i i v i 
u u Ἢ v u 
ο 
ἃ (?) a o v u 
αἱ é δ αι ει OL ai ἃ ol 
ae oe1 ἃ 
iil ἃ] al “en @ 
au 0 ao éu av gv OV au 0 
u 
AU δὰ au av nu au 
k i kkh kg k kheg¢ x% ὁ q (Umbr. ¢) 
g gg jgghjzhz 7 g 
gh ghh |gghjzhz χ init. h med. ¢ 
t t th t th τ t 
d d d dh ὃ d 
Lat. Osc.U mb. 
dh dh d dh ϑ init. fmed. d,b 
Ρ p ph pf π Ρ 
b b b β b 
Lat. Ose.Umb. 
bh | bh b (w) φ init. f med. b| Ε 
n | nn bh ‘Y before Gutt. n 
n nn n v n 
m m m " m 
r r r 0 r 
] ] r A ] 
J ] y nit. spir. asp. J 
s | ssh |s ¢ sh h ' 6, spir. agp. s (r) 
Vv v | v | F γ 
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of Sounds. 
German, Church-Slavonic, Lithuanian and Old Irish. 


— _—. 










German Old Iriah 








cathe "JONdHighGerm| SUAY0N® | Tithoanian | Οἱ Ii 
aiu 21u 860 aelou/laeiou 
ai au 60 ii | 
é 6 | ἃ (8) uo ao doe ἅ ὁ ἵ ό 
1 al 1e 1 ἵ 1 ie 
el i 1 y 
u au ‘ uo uo y ti u uo 
u? ἢ uy u 
al el é oj é el al ae Οἱ 0e 
é ia’ 
“ aj al : 
au, iu ou 6 iu io Ὁ OV a au 
6 ua | 
av au ! 
h (g) h (g) kécs k sz e ch (g) | 
k k (ch) giz g Ἢ 
g g’ (k) 8.2: gz 
th (d) d t t t th (d) | 
t 2 SZ d d d 
d t d d | 
f f, v (b) p Ρ | 
b | b (p) b b b 
n | n n n n 
n | n n n n 
m | m m m m 
r | r r r r 
ee Ι 
j | j ! j j 
8 (z) 8. (r) | s ch 8 9 8 
Υ | Ww Υ͂ | Υ͂ | init. f 


K 


130 Greek x corresponds to Indogermanic k. In Sansknit 
this is represented by ἢ, kh, KF or ¢, in Zend by ἃ, Ka, ὁ 
¢, in Latin by c (k), g, seldom by g, in Gothic by h, at 
the beginning of words also by g, in Church-Slavonie by 
k, ὃ, ¢, 8, in Lithuanian by fk, sz, in Old Irish by 6, bet- 
ween vowels by ch, g. The Sanskrit sound Kh stands for 
an original sk and therefore corresponds to the Greek ox. 


-- 


1) Root ἀγκ ἀγκ-ὧν bend, ἀγκ-ύλο-ς crooked, ἀγχ-ὕλη 
noose, ὄγκ-ο-ς bend, circumference, ὄγκινος 
hook. 

Skt. root ak ank-d-mi I bend, ank-a-s lap, hook. 

Zd. aka (M.) a rivet. 

Lat. anc-u-s (qui aduncum bracchium habet Paul. 
p. 19, 15), ane-u-s ad-unc-us, wne-int-s, Wmg- 
ulu-s 

Goth. agga (hals-agga neck) O.-H.-G. angtl barb, 


hook. 

Benf. II 22 P. W. under ankas and ak. Pott W. III 419. — The 
rest of the related words in Greek readily occur. ἀγκάς, ἀγκάλη, ἀγκ- 
ὄνη correspond remarkably closely to the meaning of ‘arm’ which 
we get from the Rv. for avika-s. For the meaning of dyxo-¢ the fem. 
Oyun, γωνία, μέγεθος (Hesych.) must be noticed. — The neuter 
avka-s, bending, agrees perfectly in sound with a@yxo-¢ ravine, while 
arnkuca-s hook agrees in meaning with wneu-s, as with the 0.-H.-G. 
angul. It is probable that angulu-s belongs to the same stock: it 
has the same relation to ancu-s, as un-gulu-s (anulus), that was held 
to be an Oscan word (Mommsen U. D. 306) and was an old Latin 
one (Fest. 375), had to wncu-s. 
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2) Root ἀκ ἀχ-αχ-μένο-ς pointed, ax-ax-7 point, ax- 
όνη whetstone, ἄχ- ὧν (St. axovt) javelin, ax- 
avo-g, ἄκ-αινα thorn, ἄκ- ρος pointed, axgr-s, 
Oxet-¢ mountain peak, wx-v-¢ swift. 

Skt. ac-an missile, ak-ra-s quick (?), dgu-s swift, 
-acra-s (in compounds) -cornered, agri-s corner. 
Zd. ake (M.) point. 
Lat. ac-u-s, acu-o, dcer, acu-ped-tu-s, dc-ior, Oc-iter. 131 
0.-Norse. egg-ja sharpen, excite. [Hng. egg on.] 
Lith. asz-t-ru-s, Ch.-Sl. os-t-rii_ sharp. 
Cymr. ochr margo (Z.? 827). 
Pott W. I 491, Benf. I. 155 ff., Roth Ztechr. II 46, Schleicher 
Ks]. 98, PW. 510. Joh. Schmidt gives the whole root a careful treat- 
ment in his ‘Die Wurzel ak’ Weimar 1865. — acupedius (Paul. Ep. 
p. 9) dicebatur cui praecipuum erat in currendo acumen pedum’. 
Up. Plac. gl. acu pedum velocitate pedum. For acer (St. acri) Old Lat. 
acru-s, Charis. I p. 117 Κα. On the Umbrian stem oki, which cor- 
tesponds to the Latin ocri (Nom. ocri-s, mons confragosus) and the 
deminutive Ocriculu-m see A. & K. umbr. Sprachdenkm. II 64. — 
(cor can hardly be a borrowed word, but has the same change of 
vowel that the Gk. word has. — ἀκμή identical in meaning with ac-ie-s, 
approaches most closely to the Lith. asz-mi’ (St. aszmen), sharpness. 
— The meanings sharp, pointed, swift arrived at through the idea of 
penetrating (Doederl. Gl. 180), are united in this root (cp. ὠκέδες 
ἐνώτια Hes.). — From the amplified root aks (ep. Skt. aksh reach, hit) 
is derived ὀξύ-ς swift, perhaps also as-tu, asti-tu-s with s for 2 as in 
Ses-tius, tes-ta, tes-tu (No. 235). 

3) ἄχ-μων (St. axpov) anvil, thunderbolt. 

Skt. ag-md (St. agman) stone, thunderbolt, a¢-ma- 
ra-s made of stone. 

O.-Norse. hamar-r (saxum, malleus) 0.-H.-G. hamar 
(malleus). 

Lith. ak-mu (St. ak-men), Ch.-Sl. ka-meni stone. 

Bopp Gl., Grimm Gesch. 400, Scheicher Καὶ, 97, Pott W. I 502. 

-- In German as in Slavonic metathesis has taken place. — Roth 
Ztschr. II 42 shows, starting from the meaning stone, how first that 
of sling-stone, thunderbolt, was derived from it (Hes. Theog. 722 
1αῖχεος ἄκμων οὐρανόϑεν κατιών), secondly that of anvil and hammer, 
thirdly that of the vault of heaven, thought of as stone. Hence Zend 
agman heaven, and likewise Hesych. ἄκμων Οὐρανός, ἀκμονίδαι of 
oveavidar; “Aupovos ὁ Οὐρανός ᾿λλχμάν ap. Eustath. p. 1154, 25. — 
Cretius, Etymology. 11 
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The meaning stone is prominent in ἄκμονα ἀλετρέβανον (pestle) Kv- 
πριοι (Hesych.). The root seems to be No.2. Cp. Anfrecht Ztechr. 
V. 135 f. 

4) ἀκχό-ς (ὦμος Hesych.) shoulder — Lat. d-la (for 

ax-la), axilla. — O.-H.-G. ahsala, uohs-a, shoulder. 

Bopp Gl. s. v. aga, which I with the PW. hold to be only a de- 
faced asa (No. 487) — Otherwise Benf. I 352, who connects also He- 
sychius’s gloss ἀκχαλέβαρ κράββατος with ἀκχός; this Laconian word 
cannot however be separated from ἀλίβαρ νεκρός and seems to mean 
a bier, perh. from the root éy. — ἀκχός itself indeed is not firmly 
established, for in the manuscript ὠμός not ὦμος occurs (Mor. Schmidt 
Hesych. 8. v.). J. Grimm Dict. 8. v. Achse conjectures relationship 
with ἄξων (No. 582) and origin in the Root dy (No. 117) in the 
sense of turning round, cp. Pott W. III 376. — Corssen Ausspr. I? 
641, Goetze ‘Studien’ II 170 

5) ἄλκη elk. — Skt. rea-s, rgja-s the buck of a kind 

of Antelope. — Lat. alce-s. — 0.-H.-G. claho, 
Norse elg-r. 

132 Pott W. II, 2, 456. — Weber Ztschr. VI 320, where however 
the Latin Aircu-s 18 wrongly compared with it, for the ἢ in it is 
shown by the Sabine fircu-s (Varro 1. 1. V 97) to belong to the stem. 
— On the mistake in connecting it with ἄρκτος and the relationship 
to ἔλαφος cp. ἄρκτος No. 8. — On the a that has been introduced in 
O.-H.-G. v. Kirchhoff Ztschr. I 39. — Dietrich, Jahn’s Jahrb. 81, 33 
considers the Latin and Gk. word to be borrowed from the German. 

6) ἀλκυών (St. ἀλκυον)ὴ sea-kingfisher. — Lat. alcérto. 
— Q.-H.-G. alacra. 

Férstemann Ztschr. II] 48. The spir. lents is established J 563 
and authenticated by other passages too; the spir. asp. is only Attic 
and is rightly explained by Férstemann as the result of popular ety- 
mology, i. 6. of the similarity of the sound with that of als, whence 
the etymology παρὰ to ἐν ἀλὶ μυεῖν (E. M.). — The genuine Latin 
alcedo (Varro 1. 1. VII § 88 ‘haec avis nunc graece dicitur ἀλκυών 
and the O.-H.-G. form prove that the word began with a vowel. — 
Hence Benfey’s explanation II 165 is a wrong one. 


GXK , ie. 
7) Root ἊΣ αλ-αλκ-εῖν to keep off, αλκ-ἡ defence 
ἀρκέω I keep off, suffice, ἄρκ-ιο-ς sufficient, safe. 
Lat. Root arc arc-e-o, arz, arca chest, arc-era 
covered waggon. 


Pott W. Il, 1, 100; 2, 455. — On the interchange of ἃ and 0 
p. 537 ff. An amplification of ἀλκ by means of a vowel is ἀλέξω, 
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that corresponds to the Skt. raksh (for rak-s, ark-s) rakshami defend, 
protect, cp. p. 67 No. 24 and 581. On ἀρήγω p. 522. — In the root 
dpx the positive meaning, to hold good, is prominent, in ἀλκ the ne- 
gative one, to keep off. But Simonides Geus fr. 102 B. ἤρκεσαν = 
arcuerunt. Lat. arc-s ‘defence’ Mommsen Rom. H. (I 39). — Perhaps 
the Goth. alh-s ναός, ἵερόν A. 8. ealh-stede palatium belongs here as 
being a protected place (Delbriick Zétschr. f. deutsche Philologie 
I 133). . 
8) ἄρχτο-ς bear, also ἄρκο-ς, Zox-tAo-¢ young bear. — 
Skt. rksha-s bear (from arksa-s). — Lat. ursiu-s 
(from «uresu-s). — Lith. loky-s (for lokja-s)? — 
Ir. art bear (O’Reilly Dict. p. 39). 

Bopp GI., Pott I? 85. — On ἄρκος and ἄρκιλος cp. A. Nauck 
Anstophanis Byzantii fragm. p. 111, 115. — Kuhn Hoefer’s Ztschr. 
1 155 regards the root ark shine (No. 24) as the root (cp. M. Miller 
ΠΠ 361), more correctly however the PW. the root arg (ric) hurt 
= ὄλεκ cp. p. 63). Likewise Pictet I 427. — Kirchhoff’s and 
Forstemann’s connection of the word with O.-H.-G. elaho (No. 5), 
dtachr. I 39, 493, cannot be allowed on account of the difference 
between the animals. — Lith. loky-s may be kept here more cert- 
ainly because according to Nesselmann, Worterb. p. 372 it is now 
obsolete and seems to have been in Old Prussian cloki-s (Vocab. 
p. 30), (Fick ? 15). 

9) Root dax δάκ-ν-ὦ I bite, δάκ-ος a biting beast, 

dny-wa bite. 
Skt. root dag dac-d-mi I bite, dq¢-a-s dag-man bite. 
Goth. tah-ja lacero, O.-H.-G. zéh-¢ tough (Germ. 
ithe). 

Bopp. Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 506. — Lat. lac-er-o belongs to root 133 
hax No. 86. 

10) δάχρυ, δάκρυ-ο v tear, δακρύ-ω I weep. — Lat. 
lacru-ma. — Goth. tagr tear, tagr-ja I weep; 
O.-H.-G. zahar, N.-H.-G. Zahre. — Old-Cymr. 
dacr Z2 827); O.-Ir. déra Nom Pl. (F. A. 305). 


Grimm Gesch. 300 refers it to Skt. dag, dax ‘a tear bites’. — 
Pott W. II, 2, 509. — There is a trace of an old Latin initial d for 
!in Paul. Ep. p. 69 ‘dacrimas pro lacrimas Lavius saepe posuit’, and 
Bergk is undoubtedly right in reading in Ennius’s epitaph ‘nemo me 
dacrumis decoret’ (Philol. ΧΙ 187). The connection with the Skt. 
aru and Lith. aszora, is, in spite of the similarity of meaning, doubt- 
fal on account of the initial letter, especially as both words could 
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be formed from the root ak be sharp, in a way similar to that in 
which the words here brought together are formed from the root 
dak. Cp. Aufrecht on the Uggvaladatta p. 277 n. 


11) δάκτυ-λο-ς finger. — Lat. digitu-s. — A.-S. td, 
0.-H.-G. zéhd toe. 

Grimm Gesch. 408. — δάκτυλο-ς is a secondary form, the pro- 
totype of which must be sought in dig-ttu-s. The latter word has g 
for c like viginti (No. 16) and comes from an older deceto-s. A shorter 
form occurs as the base of the Teutonic words. The root I hold to 
be dex (δὲγ) in δέκομαι, and its meaning has the same relation to 
the root as that of Germ. Finger (finger) to fangen (catch) (p. 113). 
A distinctly physical meaning of the root dex is to be seen in the 
Homeric ὁ δ᾽ ἐδέξατο χειρί, and in δεξιός (No. 266), doxdg beam, 
δοκάνη fork, doyn, δοχός, δοχεῖον vessel, δεξαμενή cistern (that which 
has caught), reservoir, and δοχμή span, on which cp. Lobeck Para- 
lipp. 495. By this the doubts expressed by Corssen (Beitr. 47, cp. 
I 381, II 208), are removed; he assigns digitu-s to the root dic 
show, but leaves the Gk. and Tentonic words unexplained. δέκα too 
(No. 12), the sum of the fingers is related to this root. — Other- 
wise Pott II! 220. 

12) δέκα ten. — Skt. Zd. dagan. — Lat. decem, Umbr. 
decen-du-f duodecim. — Goth. taihun. O.-H.-G. 
zéhan. — Ch.-S]. desett, Lith. dészimtis. — O.-Tr. 
dewch. 

Bopp 61]. &c. On the formation of the Slavo-Lithuanian form 
see Schleicher Kirchensl. 88. 0.-Ir. detch points to a form* dees, the 
final nasal is kept in deich mbai decem vaccae (2.2 304.) Cp. No. 11. 

13) Root depx δέρχ-ο-μαι I see, δέργ-μα look, δράπκ-ων 
(St. deaxovr) dragon, doex-a¢ (St. dogx-ad) gazelle. 

Skt. root darg (from dark) see, perf. da-darc-a, 
dr¢ eye. 

Old-S. torh-t splendens, 0°H.-G. zoraht bright, clear. 

O.-Ir. ad-con-dare conspexi (= δέδορχα, Z*? 4-48), 
dere eye, (Amra p. 22), derccaid watchman (T. B. 
Fr. p. 138), air-diree, ir-dirce conspicuous (Z.? G67). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 681, Grimm Gesch. 402, Sonne Ztschr. 
XII 351. — δράκων παρὰ to δέρκω, τὸ βλέπω" ὀξυδερκχὲς γὰρ τὸ 
ξῶον E. Μ., so also ὄφις from root dx, ὁπ (No. 629). — Cp. above 

134 p. 99. — Perhaps Pott is right in supposing for ὑπόδρα (I11* 938 W. 
1, 137) 8 shorter root dar, dra, and in comparing this with the Skt. 
dar (d-dar to take care) and the Lith. dyr-o-ti to gape. 
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14) Root δικ (dex) δείκ-νυ-μι I show, δεῖξις a pointing 

out, δεῖγμα something pointed out, déx-y justice. 

Skt. root dig, (dig-d-mi) show, exhibit, point out, 
di, did judgment (of men and gods). 

Lat. root dic, dic-o, causi-dic-us, in-dic-o, judex, dic-ts 
causa. . 

Goth. feih-a nuntio, 0.-H.-G. zihu accuse (Germ. 
zethe), zeigém show (Germ. zeige). 

O.-Ir. decha = dicat, in-dia dicet (Beitr. VII 47). 

Bopp Gl. Pott W. II, 2, 511, Grimm Gesch. 408. — δέκη has 

kept, both in the tragic Acc. δέκην after the fashion, and in the 
Homeric αὕτη τοι δίκη ἐστὶ ϑεῶν (τ 43, cp. w 255), the old meaning 
of way. As to the later use cp. zu-dex (= jus-dex) and the German 
‘Recht weisen’ (to put into the right way). dic-to is also related; it 
calls to mind the Skt. dig regio; the verb dig has in Skt. also the 
meaning ‘command’ which appears in dictator, dishta-m (for dtk-ta-m) 
is fatum. Further con-dic-io (Corssen I? 52), properly an agree- 
ment. Sonne Ztschr. XV 52 gives an important collection of words 
related to this root among which however I cannot allow δικεῖν ‘to. 
cast” to have a place. — O.-Ir. -déa for * dés = δείξει. 

15) Root dox dox-¢-a@ Iam valued at, am of opinion, 
δόξα value, opinion. — Skt. dag-as- fame (by 
the side of jacas). — Lat. dec-et, dec-us, dig-mvs. 

Kuhn Ztschr. II 265. — The relation of dacgas- (in dagas-ja-mt) 
to jacas, which will occupy us further on, does not invalidate the 
assumption here made of its connection with the root dox. 

15b) Root δυκ δα-δύσσε-σθαι" ἕλκεσθαι, σπαράττεσθαι, 
δαι-δυσσεσϑαι" ἕλκεσθαι (Hesych). — Lat. root 
dite, dux (diic-ts), diico (O.-Lat. ab-doucit). — Goth. 
tiuha, O.-H.-G. ziohu I draw (Germ. ziehe). 

Roscher Stud. III 199. — The Greek words which are also 
brought forward in the EM. to furnish δοίδυξ, pestle, with a deri- 
vation which is a very doubtful one, have indeed an abnormal re- 
duplication, but the meaning ἕλκειν comes so near to that of the 
Latin and Teutonic words, that I bring them forward here as long 
missed representatives of the latter in Greek. Roscher holds Ὀδυσσεύς 
as well to belong to the same root. 

16) εἴκοσι(ν), Boeot. Fixats, Lacon. Betxatc, twenty. — 
Skt. vicati, Zd. vigaiti. — Lat. viginti. — O.-Ir. 
fiche (Z2 305). 
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Bopp. Comp. Gr. Π 87 &c. Ahrens d. 860]. 170, dor. 45: on 
ἐείκοσι and the traces of the Ff in Homer Hoffmann Quaeéstiones 
Homer. § 146. ἵἕκαντιν εἴκοσιν Hes. remarkable on account of the pre- 
servation of the nasal in the middle of the word. The diphthong 
in the first syllable seems to he a mistake (Ahrens Philol. XXII 
202). — The primitive ὁ occurs in vicesimus, vicies. — Cp. No. 277. 
— 0O.-Ir. fiche Gen. fichet represents an original *vicant, cp. 0.-Cym. 
uceint (2.3 319). 

135 17) Fix (ix) elxm yield, [y-vog trace (?). — Skt. root 
vik (vi-na-k-mi) to separate, winnow (?). — Lat. 
vi-to for vic-()-to avoid. 

Bopp Gl. — The connection of vi-ta-re with this root which 
is upheld Ztsch. 11 153, I hold to be correct, notwithstanding Corssen’s 
objections and attempts at different derivations (Beitr. 18, Nachtr. 
55). Vitoria = Victoria is a certain example of ac driven out be- 
fore a t. — From the Teutonic languages O.-N. vik (move, tum: 
O.-H.-G. wichu give way (Germ. weiche) and, with Leo Meyer Ztschr. 
VII 127 Schleicher XI 52 (cp. Pott 113 339) 0.-H.-G. wéh-sal exchange 
(Germ. Wechsel) cp. Lat. vic-es, vic-isstm), wéhha week, seem to be- 
long to this root. The Jf is proved by clear traces in Homer 
(Hoffmann § 116), by feeEe in Alkman (fr. 31 B*) and by γέξαι χωρ- 
ῆσαι (Abr. d. aeol. p. 171). Cp. Leo Meyer Ztschr. VII 129. To the 
identity of this root with the Lat. ric in vinc-o maintained by Ebel 
Ztschr. IV 205 f., on which Corssen Beitr. 61 and Pott IL? 874 may 
be compared, I find an insuperable objection in per-vic-axc (cp. above 
p- 106): the connection with vexa-c for vFixa-w, supposed to be a com- 
pound with the Skt. preposition i, which he has again maintained, 
is at variance with the principles laid down in the Introduction p. 38 f. 
— Doubts are expressed by Pott W. II, 2, 590. 

18) é-xard-y hundred, δια-κόσιοι, Dor. δια-κατέοι. — 
Skt. ¢ata-m. Zd. cate-m. — Lat. centu-m, du-centi. 
Goth. hund. — Lith. szimta-s, Ch.-Sl. sitte. — 
O.-Cymr. cant, O.-Ir. cet (Z.? 306, 321). 

Bopp Gl. ἄο. — On διακατίοι Abr. dor. 281. — The prefixed c- 
must be the numeral ἕν. 

19) Root Fex (ἐκ) ἐκ-ὧν (St. éx-ovr) willing, &-n-re for 
the sake of, &-n-do-¢ willing, calm. 

Skt. root vag (vag-mt) to will, to desire, a-vag-a-s 
invitus, we-ant willing. — Zd. an-tt-an! un- 
willingly. . 

Lat. i-vi-tu-s (for in-vic-(i)-tu-s). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 574, Kuhn Ztschr. II 132. — The f 
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betrays itself not only in a-éxmv, a-éxynte but also in (Hesych.) 
γέγκαλον ἥσυχον, γεκαϑά ἕκουσα (Ahr. dor. 53), also in the Homeric 
εὔκηϊξος (Buttm. Lexil. I 146), perhaps for ἐξέκηλος, ἔξκηλος. ἑκών 
in ἕξ. οὐκ ἄν τις ἕλοιτο (Τ' 66, cp. H 198), to which Aristarchus’s 
διπλὴ must have referred, is a genuine participle ‘even if he wished’. 
a@-Eu-y-th: Ex = -Ξ ἀμαχ-η-τί: poy. — I am not disconcerted by Corssen’s 
repeated objection (Beitr. 18) to the comparison of in-vi-tus i. e. 
ἄεπητος with this root (cp. Ztschr. II 164). Cp. above No. 17 and 
p. 108. | 
20) éxved-s father-in-law, ἐκυρά mother-in-law. 
Skt. cvagura-s socer, gvacrii-s socrus. — Zd. qacura 
(g = sv) socer. 
Lat. socer (st. socero), socrus. 
Goth. svaihra (St. svath-ran) socer, svaihré socrus. 
Ch.-Sl. svekrii socer, svekritvf or svekry socrus, Lith. 
szészura-s socer. 
Corn. hveger mother-in-law, hvigeren father-in-law 136 


(2.2 124. 168). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 85 Benf. II 176. — Skt. initial ¢ stands 
here as often for s (cp. Grassmann Ztschr. 1X 2) so that the primi- 
tive form is svakura-s, the connection of which with the stem sva 
‘one’s own’ is very probable. Cp. Pictet H 370. Perhaps we may 
with him and others refer -xvgo-¢ to No. 82 and translate the word 
ἔδεος κύριος. P. gives analogous instances for this polite designation 
of the beau pére. — Lat. so- = sva- as somnu-s = Skt. svapna-s 
(No. 391); the Gk. spir. asp. is here as in the pronoun-stem é = sva 
‘No. 601) the representative of of (Hoffmann Quaest. Hom. § 106). 

21) ἑλίκη (Arcad.) willow. — Lat. sdlix (St. salic). — 
0.-H.-G. salaha. — Ir. sail, saileach, Corn. heligen 
(2.3 296). 

Kuhn Ztschr. II 129, Pictet I 194, Fick? 403. — The relation- 
ship with ξλίξ, ἑλίσσω, which viewed only with reference to Greek 
seems probable, cannot be maintained in the face of the kindred 
words above quoted, since the Root of Fé is Fed (No. 527). — On 
the Keltic words cp. Stokes, Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 154, Williams Lex. 
Cornu-Brit. p. 218, O’Reilly Dict. p. 436. 

22) Root Fedx ἔλκω I draw, ὁλκή, odxd-g a drawing, 
a line, éAx-n-8-wo-¢ a dragging. 
Ch.-SL. vlek-a, Lith. velk-u I draw, valk-s-mas fishing- 
line. 
Schleicher Kirchensl. 135, Pott W. III 281. — To this root be- 
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long also the Homeric ὠλξ (St. dix) furrow, by the side of αὖλαξ, 
Dor. ὦλαξ, Att. dof, of which aviax arose from a&flaex by vocaliza- 
tion, ἄλοκ from afiox by expulsion of the £, both being provided 
with a prothetic ὦ. Cp. p. 566. The form favle— given by 
Legerlotz Ztschr. X 371 has no authority. No sufficient explanation 
has been given of the r@lation of δλκός to the Lat. sulcus and A.-S. 
sulh of like meaning, on which Kuhn Ztschr. II 135 may be referred 
to. — The augment of εἴλκον is clearly to be explained by é-Fedx-0-». 
— Corssen Beitr. 46 with Leo Meyer compares Lat. lac-10, laqu-eu-s, 
whose stem he supposes to have arisen from vlak with the loss of 
the v. Whether the German locken however has anything to do with 
this root is still doubtful. Cp. note to No. 89. 
23) ἕλκος ulcer — Lat. ulcus. 

G. J. Voss Etymologicum linguae latinae p. 564, Pott W. IH 
285. The Latin word is too frequently used, has developed its mean- 
ing in too special a line, branching as it does into ulcerare, ulcerosus 
&c., for it to be suspected of being borrowed from the Greek. — 
Connection with No. 22 is doubtful. — Other suppositions Benf. I 51. 


24) ndéx-rog sun, beaming, ἤλεκ-τρο-ν shining metal 
and amber, “Hidgxroa, ᾿Ηλεκτρυών. 
Skt. root ark to beam, ark-a-s beam, sun, crystal, 
copper, arkis glitter. 
PW. p. 419. — The connection here maintained rests chiefly 


on the similarity of meaning between the Skt. ark-a-s sun, also sun- 
god, and the Homeric ἠλέκ-τωρ which stands sometimes by itself and 


137 sometimes as an epithet of Hyperion. As root I take ἀλκ = Skt. 


ark, the « was developed later as in ἀλέξω from root ἀλκ (No. 7), 
the a lengthened into 7 as in τηλε-ϑά-ω i. 6. ταλ-ϑά-ω (root Gad). 
Walter Ztschr. XI 431. — Pott (cp. W. III 590) Ztschr. VI 357, 
Benf. I 105 compare Skt. rdg, ravig to shine (No. 121). 
24b) Root ik ἐκ-μα(δὲς moisture, ἐχμα-λέο-ς moist, ix- 
μαίντω 1 wet, ἰκμα-ῖο-ς the wetter. 

Skt. sik sitk-d-mi spargo, rigo, sék-a-s, s&k-ana-m 
rigatio, sék-tar adspergens, maritus. — Zd. hic 
(hincaiti) to wet. 

Q.-H-G. sih-w colo, M.-H.-G. sth-e sieve, colum, 
sth-te low. [Germ. seicht.] 

Lith. sunk-a I filter (Ὁ), séki-s low ground, sék-#i 
to get low (of water), to fall (Ὁ), Ch.-Sl. s¥e-a-tj 
mingere. 

Bopp Gl., Pott I 234, Ztachr. VII 85, where the names ‘Ipee2eo-5 
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(Cretan month) and Ἰξίων are referred to this root. — Benfey's ob- 
jections (1 489, II 354) founded on a supposed £ in ἐκμάς, which rely 
only on P 892, are of no weight, because an isolated hiatus of that 
kind occurs in Homer even before a number of words which certainly 
begin with a vowel (Hoffmann Quaest. Hom. I 93). — The original 
sibilant has here as in other cases left only a spir. lenis. Cp. No. 
208, 518. 
24c) Root Fix fx-o, ἰχ-νέοο-μαι, fx-e-ve come, reach, 
(x-&-tn-g, ix-cno, (xern-ovo-g coming for protection, 
ix-avo-¢ coming far enough, sufficient, ἴκεμενο-ς 
coming towards, favourable. 
Skt. vig (vig-d-mi) to settle, enter, come. Zd. vig 
come, Mid. to do homage. 
O.-Ir. fechta “he went in” (Stokes, Beitr. VII 27) 
fri fecht “on a journey” (Corm. Gl. p. 3), in- 
‘fect-so nunc (Z.? 212). 

Bopp. Gl., Benf. I 350, Gust. Lange Quaestionum hom. specimen 
(Berl. 1863). — The one single trace of the F is found in ἄ-εκ-το-ς 
‘not to be approached’ (h. in Merc. 346) and Sappho fr. 109 Be., if 
we there with Schneidewin and in spite of Ahrens aeol. 27 read 
οὐκέτι Είξω πρὸς of, οὐκέτι Figo instead of the more ordinary ἥξω, 
and thus remove the awkward hiatus. — It is quite certain though 
that foixos (No. 95) which we cannot separate from this root, has 
the digamma, and consequently we shall not doubt the relationship 
here asserted. Perhaps προ-ἵκ-τη-ς beggar (@ 352) belongs here too, 
(@ προϊκνούμενος) (Phot. Lex), also προΐσσομαι (Archil. fr. 130 B.*). 
— On the development of the meaning of the Irish fcct, fecht, cp. 
Stokes Beitr. ΠῚ 161. 

25) xado-g pail, cask. — Lat. cadu-s cask, pitcher. 
Ch.-Sl. Kad¥ cask. 

Benf. II 161, Schleicher Kirchensl. 95. — According to the 
former it is borrowed from the Hebrew; this may be left undecided. 
— In any case the derivation from the root xad χγανδάνω is one of 
the hallucinations that deface our dictionaries. 

26) κχκαϑ-αρό-ς pure, χαϑαίρ-ω I purify; χάϑαρ-σι-ς puri- 
fication, expiation, Κασταλία. 
Skt. cudh, cundhdmi purifico, lustro, gudh-jd-mi ab- 138 
luor, lustror. 
Lat. cas-tu-s for cad-tu-s. 
0.-Sax. hédar, O.-H.-G. heitar (Ὁ). 
Ch.-Sl. cts-tii pure. 
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Grimm Gesch. 401, Pott I' 252. Benf. II 169 conjectures that 
Skt. gudh comes from a form kvadh. — Candidus, candor seem to be 
related to castus, but they must be separated from it because of 
candere, candela; cp. however Ztschr. I 32; I have not made up my 
mind about the Gk. καίψυμαι. --- Scherer (2. Gesch. ἃ. ἃ. Spr. 472) 
derives heitar from the primitive form kadh-ja-ra, while Joh. Schmidt 
Vocal. I 97 compares the Lith. skatdris clear, and consequently as- 
sumes another root for it. 


27) καί and. — Skt. ka. — Lat. que. 

Pott W. III 64. The form seems to be the Locative of the 
pronoun-stem xa, xo (cp. Lith. kat how?), which has here kept its de- 
monstrative force. — From the same stem comes τε with τ for x, on 
which see below p. 479. 

27b) Root κακ xax-0-¢ bad, xaxo-w, xax-vv-o harm, spoil, 
xax-n badness, oroua-xaxy pain in the mouth, 
xnx-a-g (late) mischievous abusive. — Lat. 
Cacu-s (Ὁ). — Lith. kank-in-ti to torment, hkenk-te 
to injure. 

Fick? 28. 

28) χάχκη dung, κακχχά-ω. — Lat. cac-o. — Lith. seekes. 
— Q.-Ir. cace dung. 

Benf. II 159, Pott W. ΠῚ 140. — The number of its derivatives 
in Latin proves that the word was not borrowed. — The Irish word 
occurs in Three Ir. Gl. p. 69 (8. v. conluan): cach nacon stercus canum, 
and Ir. Gl. 1075: cac gabhar, goats’ dung. According to Ebel (Z.? 
267) and Stokes the correct form is cacc. 

29) χάλαμο-ς reed, καλάμη stalk, καλαμεύ-ς reaper, fisher- 
man, Κάλαμοι (the name of a place) Κάλαμεις. 
Skt. kalama-s a kind of rice, writing-reed. 
Lat. calamu-s stalk, reed, culmu-s stalk. 
0.-H.-G. halam, halm stalk. 
Ch.-Sl. slama καλάμη. 

Grimm Gesch. 399, Miklosich Lex. 856, Pott W. II 1, 180. — 
Lat. cal-a-mu-s: cul-mu-s = O.-H.-G. hal-a-m: halm. But perhaps the 
former is borrowed (Dietrich Jahn’s Jahrb. 83, 38, Corssen Nachtr. 
275). It 1s possible that this root may exist in the Lat. cel (celsus, 
ereello), Lith. kel-ti lift up (No. 68). 

29b) xadé-co call (κέ-κλη-κα, xdn-r0-s), κλη-ττήρ κλή-πτωρ 
one who calls or summons, xA7-ol-¢ call, sum- 
mon, χλη-τεύ-ω I summon. 
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Lat. calendae, cal-d-re, inter-cald-ris, con-cul-iu-m, nomen- 
cla-tor. 

0.-H.-G. hal-én to call, Goth. la-th-6-n (ga-la-thé-n), 
0.-H.-G. ladén to summon (Germ. laden). Goth. 
lath-6n-s κλῆσις (Ὁ). 

Grimm Gesch. 401, Schweizer Ztschr. I 559, Corssen de Volsco- 139 
rum Il. p. 24, Pott W. II 1, 187. — On calendae from an obsolete 
calere, Varro |. 1. VI 27 (Miller) “primi dies mensium nominati ab eo 
quod his diebus calantur eius mensis Nonae, quintanae an septimanae 
stint futurae”’. Among the Latin themselves Quintilian (VI 1, 33) 
connected classts with this same calare, which however as Pott has 
seen (1' 214, II? 376) by its ss proves that it could not possibly have 
come directly from the root cal, cla by addition of the. Suffix ti. The 
word is either (cp. bassis) borrowed from what we may suppose to 
have been the Doric form of the Gk. κλῆσις, i. 6. κλᾶσις (Mommsen 
Hist. of Rome I 95) or, as Corssen [3 496 supposes, arose from 
an intermediate verbal stem cla-i, like fassio from fa-t. In any case 
classis means “a mustering”’, “a summons”’, (Dion, Halic. Antiq. IV 
18). The etymon may still be discerned in classicum (Quint. 16, 33). — 
The Goth. lathé-n &c. if, in spite of the absence of the initial h, it 
belongs to this root, stands in the same rank with κλητεύειν. --- κέλ- 
o-pat, xel-ev-w with the prominent meaning “urge on" (cp. No. 48) 
I put aside, and still more decidedly calu-mn-ia which cannot be se- 
parated from calv-or. — It is certain though that cla-mor and cld-mare 
are formations from the same root (Corssen Beitr. 241). 

30) xadéa hut, store-room, bird-cage, καλιό-ς, καλιά-ς 
(St. xadtad) cottage, dim. καλίδιο-ν. 
Skt. khala-s, khala-m, threshing floor, shed, ¢dld 
house, ¢adldra-m bird-cage. 
Lat. cella. 
Ch.-Sl. Alé-t¥ δῶμα, ταμεῖον, Lith. klét-i-s “outbuilding 
for stores”. 
- Kubn in Weber’s Ind. Studien I 360 — Ind. lect. Kiliens. aest. 
ἃ. 1856 p. IV, where the form and meaning of the words are dis- 
cussed. The stem-form for Skt. Gk. and Lat. appears to be kald with 
the meaning of store-house. The old etymology from κᾶλον wood 
cannot be entertained for a moment. — In opposition to my view 
that Lat. cella is a diminutive form for cel-ula, Kuhn Ztschr. V 454 
holds that cella stands for celia and consequently answers completely 
to the Greek word, but this does not admit of strict proof. He also 
connects the Low Germ. fille, in Holstein hilgen “place over the 
cow-stalls, where hay and the hke are stored” — for which there igs 
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also a form hilde. — The rt. is καλ, Lat. cél-are (cp. doms-cil-iu-m), 
O.-H.-G. hél-an, the same rt. from which comes also the Goth. halja, 
O.-H.G. hella, hell, and from which the Slavo-Lith. words are deri- 
ved with another suffix, — Cp. Déderlein Gloss. 2109, Pott W. Il 
1 196. — Otherwise Fick? 39. 
31) χἄλο-ς, beautiful, comp. καλλ-ίων, κάλλος, καλλονή 
beauty, χαλλύνω I adorn, clean. 
Skt. kal-ja-s healthy, pleasant, kaljdna-s beautiful, 
striking. 
Goth. hail-s sound, healthy. 
Ch.-Sl. célé totus, sanus. 

Bopp Gl., Schleicher Ksl. 101. — Assimilation of 1) to 11 oc- 
curs in the comp. and superl. and also in καλλος, and in compounds 
with καλλι-, also in the Dorian καλλά = καλῶς Apoll. de adv. 565, 

140 14 (cp. Ahrens ἃ. dor. 102, Lobeck Path. El. I 468). The length of 
the α in the earlier language is slso a remnant of the double con- 
sonant. — Benfey’s connection of the word with Skt. Kdru-s pleasant, 
charming (Ztschr. VII 115), which is approved of by Pott IL? 723, 
828, is less consistent with καλλύνειν, κάλλυντρον broom, where the 
idea of cleaning is apparent (κάλλιστον ὕδωρ ᾧ 158, Καλλιρρόη). This 
idea is clcsely connected with Germ. het! — Goth. hasl-s arose from 
hal-ja-s as χείρων did from yee-ewy (Scherer 472). Cp. No. 74. 

31a) καμάρα vault, covered waggon. — Skt. rt. Amar 
to be crooked, Zd. kKamara vault, girdle. — Lat. 
camuru-s bent inwards. 

Benf. II 283, Pictet 11 247, Pott W. I 503. — Here belongs 
χμέλ-ε-ϑρο-ν (cp. ϑύρ-ε-τρο-»), which Pamphilos according to Herodian 
(Et. M. 521, 29) marked as a gloss with the explanation σημαΐψει tas 
δοκοὺς (timber-work) (cp. M. Schmidt ad. Hes. II 496). The Homeric 
μέλαϑρο-» has often been compared with it. — Fick? 33 compares 
Zd. kameredha head, skull, where the connection would lie in the 
meaning “vault”. — kmar cannot be demonstrated to be the root, 
and has the look of a secondary form. — camera (also camara) must 
in spite of camurus have been borrowed from the Greek. : 

31b) xeux-y caterpillar. — Skt. hap-and, kamp-and worn, 
caterpillar. 

PW. — The rt. is doubtful, for the more we are tempted to 
compare it with Gk. xauz-r-o, the farther we are from an expla- 
nation of the Skt. word, since Skt. kamp to tremble can hardly be 
compared with the Gk. word. 

32) Rt. xav χανάξω I sound, καναχή noise, καναχής 
sounding, χόναβο-ς sound. 
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Skt. Kan-kan-i bell, kvan sonnare, tinnire. 

Lat. can-o, can-tu-s, can-oru-s. 

O.-Ir. canaid canit (2.5 431), for-chun for-chanim 
doceo praecipio (Z.? 428, 429), for-ro-i-chan-sa 
institui (roichan = *ro-chechan Perf. Z.? 448), fair- 
chechuin praedixit (ibid.), for-cital doctrina, for- 
eit-lid praeceptor (Z.” 800). 

Benf. II 63, Bopp Gl., Grassmann Ztschr. IX 13. — xova-Bo-¢ 
with suffix Bo = Skt. ca (Pictet Ztschr. V 323). —- That xv-xv-0-¢ 
as well — reduplicated like κύ-κλ-ο-ς — comes from this root and 
gets its name from the sound it makes like the O.-H.-G. svan (Skt. 
stan sonare), and consequently corresponds, as far as its root goes, to 
the Goth. hana, 0.-H.-G. huon (Grimm Gr. IT 989) seems to me pro- 
bable in spite of the different views of Férstemann Ztechr. III 52 
(κύ-κν»-ο-ς = ci-con-ia) and Pictet I 391 (= Skt. kéka-s duck, Pers. 
evicah swan). 

33) χάνναβι-ς hemp — Skt. canam cannabis — O.-Norse 
hanp-r, O.-H.-G. hanf — Bohem. konope. 

Grimm Gesch. 407, Bopp Gl. Pictet I 316, who holds the Skt. 
Kanapa-s a kind of lance to be also related, as being manufactured 
from the hemp-stalk. —- Kuhn Beitr. II 382. Both consider the Greek 
word borrowed from the East, and the Teutonic one from the Lat. 
cannabi-s which certainly made its way to them. — So also Hehn 
Aulturpflanzen und Hausthiere 120 f. 

34) Rt. xan χώπ-η handle. — Lat. cap cap-ulu-m, cap-t-o, 141 
cap-ax. — Goth. haf-ja (Germ. hebe) I lift, M.-H.-G. 
haft vinculum, hefte handle, haft. 

Benf. If 168, Grimm Gesch. 400. — In the three words κώπη 
capulum, Heft (cp. λαβή) the relationship is evident; the further 
development of the meaning in cap-to and haf-ja has taken a sepa- 
rate course of its own. Lat capi-s (St. capid) bowl] with a handle = 
Gmbr kapir (Aufr. and Kirchh. Π 409) is compared with the Greek 
καπίθη, but this word appears from Xen. Anab. I 5, 6 to be Persian. 
Froehde Ztschr. XIII 452 connects the former with No. 109. — If, 
as Fick® 32 conjectures the Skt. kap-afi two hands full (cp. the word 
καπετι-ς = χοῖνιξ which according to Hultsch Metrol. 275 is Persian) 
be from this root, it also would have to be considered an Eastern one. 

35) κάπ-ηλο-ς peddler, Fem. xanndt-s, καπηλεύω hawk 
wares, καπηλεία retail trade, peddling. 

Lat. caup-o peddler, innkeeper, cép-a bar-maid, caup- 
ὄπα inn, cawponari. 
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Ch.-Sl. kupits buy, kupicf, Lith. kepezu-s merchant. 

Benf. 11 158, Schleicher Ch.-Sl. 96. — Goth. kaupon, O.-H.-G. koufan, 

koufon must be held to be borrowed, on account of the irregularity 

of letter change. Corssen I? 352 takes No. 34 as the Rt. and refers 

to the fundamental meaning of em-ere. — On the relation of Lat. as 
to Gk. ἃ cp. also Walter Ztschr. XII 379. 


36) Rt. xan xan-v-@ breathe forth, χε-καφ-η-ὡς gasping, 
panting, ἐγ-κάπ-τ-ει Hesych. ἐκπνεῖ, xan-v0-¢ 
smoke, κόπ-ρο-ς dung. 

Skt. hap-is, kapi-la-s incense (?). 

Lat. vap-or (for cvap-or) vapour, fragrance, vapor- 
are to exhale vapour, vap-idu-s evaporated, flat, 
vappa flat wine. 

Goth. hvap-ja 1 choke (Ὁ). 

Lith. hvap-a-s breath, fragrance, evaporation, krep-in 
breathe, smell, Avépalai perfume, kvépoju pant. 
— Bohem. kopet smoke, soot, Ch-Sl. kop-rii 
anethum. 

The rt. is kvap, the form in which it occurs in Lith. (cp. p. 114), 
the fundamental meaning ‘breathe forth’ (cp. Hes. κέκηφε τέϑνηκε), 
whence the meanings breathe (Hes. κάπος ψυχή πνεῦμα), evaporate, 
smoke, smell are developed. Precisely similar changes are to be 
found in the case of the rt. @v = dhu (No. 320). Pott If 205, Benf. 
I 268, whose analysis into ka-vap I reject in accordance with p. 48. 
— The query is put to the Ind. words on account of the variety of 
their other meanings, to the Goth. because of the final letter of its 
stem. — Here would belong Kazavevg either as the ‘snorter’ (βακ- 
χεύων éxénves Soph. Antig. 136), cp. Passow Philol. XX 606, or as 


‘the man of smoke and fire’. Pott Ztschr. VII 324 explains the word 
by καπάνη chariot. 
37) κάπ-ρο-ς boar, also κάπριο-ς, καπράω, καπρέξω am 
rank, lustful, καπρία the ovary of the sow. 
Lat. Umbr. caper (St. capro) he-goat, capra she-goat. 
O.-Norse hafr, A.S. hdfar buck. 
Ch.-Sl. veprt boar. 
Grimm Gesch. 86, 36, Pott 11 256, who gives No. 36 as the rt. 
— the “snorter, the stinker”, Pictet (I 348) who with less probabi- 
lity takes as base the rt. found in the Skt. Kap-ala-s active. Benf. 


I 269. -- Cp. also Hesych. κάπρα αἵἷξ Τυῤῥηνοί. --- The agreement 
of several languages even in the final letter of the rt. makes Aufrecht’s 
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derivation from Skt. ρας i. 6. kak (Umbr. Sprachdenkm. I 88) impro- 
bable. — Lat. aper = A.-S. eofor, O.-H.-G. ebar belongs elsewhere 
(Corssen Nachtr. 32, cp. Studien I 260). 
38) κάρα (St. xpa-at, xagy-ar), κάρ, κάρη-νο-ν head, 
κρανίο-ν skull, χόρση head, temples. 
Skt. giras (for haras), cira-m, cirsh-a-m, Zd. cara, ¢ar- 
anh head. 
Lat. cere-bru-m, cer-n-uu-s. 
Goth. hvair-n-e: κρανίον, 0.-H-G. hirni. 

Bopp GI., Pott W. II, I, 141. — Neither κράνος helmet (cp. No. 
42b) nor κέρας horn can be connected with these words, still less 
Lat. calva skull, which is apparently only the feminine of calvus bald 
used as a substantive, and belongs to the Skt. khal-ati-s, khalv-dti-s 
bald-headed. On the other hand the rare word κάρανος head, ruler, 
(Xen. Hellen. I 4, 3) and Aeschylus’s καράνόω I complete (cp. xoev- 
pow), again κορυ-φή summit, Κόρ-ινϑο-ς (= ᾿Εφύρα watch-tower) be- 
long here, also κρή-νη the ‘caput fontis’, whence Κραννών. E. Curtius, 
Gr. Quellen-Inschriften p. 2, compares mod. Gk. κεφαλάριον, Forstemann 
after Schweizer Ztschr. XIII 229 O.-H.-G. houbit. With regard to 
cere-bru-m Ennius'’s bold tmesis (Ann. 586 Vahlen) “saxo cere com- 
minuit brum’’ is to be noticed, which would seem to point to the 
consciousness of its being a compound, if Ennius had not also vent- 
ured (v. 605) on “ Massili — portabant juvenes ad litora — tanas”. 
— κόρσ-η formed, except as to gender, like the Skt. girsh-a-m is 
a secondary derivative from karas. On this word and on κόῤῥη see 
Stad. 1 248, on cernuu-s Bugge Stud. IV 342. 

39) St. xapd, κῆρ, xéag, xaod-la, κραδ-ίη heart. 
Skt. hrd (for hard), hrd-aja-m (for hard-aja-m) heart. 
Lat. cor (St. cord) dim. cor-culu-m, cord-atus, vé-cors. 
Goth. hairt-6 (St. hairtan), O.-H.-G. hérzd. 
Lith. szird-i-s, Ch.-Sl. srtid-t-ce heart. 
O.-Ir. eride cor (Z.? 230). 

Bopp Gl., Accentuationssystem 232, Schleicher Kirchensl. 98. — 
The fandamental form is kard, which I refer to the rt. xpad swing, 
start (No. 71); the initial letter is defaced in Skt. perhaps by an 
intermediate form khard. Fick® 35 assumes skard as the original 
form, which was before conjectured by Kuhn Ztschr. IV 13. — The 
Epic κῆρ we must not with Leo Meyer Ztschr. V 369 derive from:* 
the later κέαρ, ἢ 18 only a lengthening of the a after the loss of the 143 
ἃ. The tragic and lyric form κέαρ for κεαρδ seems to have arisen 
by special modification from xegd: Ztschr. VI 82. Teutonic hk, Lith. 
sz, Slav. 8 point to an original initial k. — Lat. Card-ea, Carn-a dea 
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viscerum Preller Rém. Myth. 604. --- Pictet I 438 wrongly, I think, 
separates the Skt. hrda-ja-m == Zd. zaredha-ya from the other words 
on account of the change of the initial letter. 


40) καρκ-ίνο-ς crab, καρκινά-ς a sort of crab. 
Skt. kark-a-s, kark-ata-s, kark-ata-ka-s crab. 
Lat. canc-er (St. cancro). 


Bohem. rak crab. 

Pott W. II 1, 155, Bopp Gl, Benf. II 286, Férstemann Ztschr. 
IIT 52. — καρί-ς too (St. καριδὴ sea-crab seems related and only to 
lack the second x. The relation of the St. cancro to the assumed 
form καρχο, from which again xagx-tvo-¢ is formed by a suffix often 
occurring (cp. No. 171) im the case of names of animals, remains as 
yet unexplained. — Diintzer Ztschr. XIII 9, Benfey Or. ἃ. Occ. II 384 
are, perhaps night in supposing reduplication to have happened; the 
former who gives the St. kar as the base adduces δέν-δρε-ον (No. 275), 
while the latter starts from the root kart ‘cut’ and maintains the 
loss of the ¢ in many of these forms. Pictet I 517 is no ‘doubt right 
in supposing connection with the Skt. kar-kar-a-s hard (No. 42 Ὁ) 

41) Rt. καρπ, xpan καρπ-άλιμο-ς swift, κραιπ-νό-ς swift, 
κραιπ-άλη intoxication, κάλπ-η gallop [cp. L. and 
8. 8. v.]. 
Goth. hlaup-a avennda, 0.-H.-G. hloufu run. 
Ch.-Sl. hrép-ti krep-ti-kté fortis, Bohem. krép-ky quick, 
Lith. kryp-ti to turn oneself, kreip-ti turn, krasr 
yti turn hither and thither. 

Benf. II 310, where other Gk. words besides are compared. espe- 
cially καρπαία, the name of a Thessalian dance. — Index lect. Kil. 
1855 p. IV. — Kuhn doubts the legitimacy of the comparison on ac- 
count of the vowels, Ztschr. V 439. But I explain the diphthong mm 
κραιπνός, κραιπάλη, whence crdépula is without doubt derived, like 
that in αἴγλη gleam, by the side of Skt. ag-ni-s, αἰχμή by the side 
of the rt. ἀκ, ἄκων, as the result of ane which was at one time pre- 
sent in the following syllable (cp. Legerlotz Ztschr. VIII 397). In 
the Teutonic languages xwex become by Metathesis hlup — it is true 
the p remains unaltered — and passed moreover into the w-row, 
cp. Goth. haub-ith and cap-ut (No. 54), 1n the Lith.-Slay. languages 
into the ¢-row (Schleicher Lit. Gr. 45). With καρπ-άλιμο-ς cp. (3- 
ἄλιμος, πευκ-ἀλιμο-ς. 

42) καρπό-ς fruit, κάρπε-ιμο-ς fruitful, καρπό-ὦ bear fruit, 
κρώποιο-ν sickle. 
Lat. rt. carp, carp-o, carp-ti-m, carp-tor. 
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A.-S. hearf-est autumn, harvest, O.-H.-G. herbist 
autumn (Germ. Herbst). 
Lith. kerp-% I cut, shear, dt-karp-ai chip. 

Grimm Gesch. 400. — Since | so often takes the place of r per- 
haps Skt. kalp-aka-s barber, kalp-ana-m cutting (cp. Skt. krp-ana-s 
word) may be compared here. Cp. also ἄρπ-η and remarks on No. 
333, — Pollux 10, 128 mentions κρώπιον as an old synonyme for 
δρέπανον in Pherekydes, whence no doubt the Att. demes Κρωπία 144 
Kooxtdar. As regards the sound Κέκροψ may belong here (cp. κέ-κραξ), 
and for the son of ᾿Εριχϑόνιος (‘Good-land’) ‘Much-crop’ (Vielschnitt) 
would not be an unsuitable name. --- as in κώπη rt. καπ (No. 34). 


42b) xao-vo-v Nut, kernel, xagva nut-tree. — Skt. kar- 
aka-s cocoa-nut, kar-anka-s cocoa-nut shell, skull. 
— Lat. carina nut-shell, shell, keel [cp. Eng. hull]. 


Benf. II 154, Pictet I 131, Schweizer Ztschr. XV 314, Hehn 
p. 142. — With the latter I regard kar as the rt., which underlies 
many words with the common notion of hardness, 80 κάρ-χαρ-οι (Hes.) 
= Skt. kar-kar-a-s (cp. xae-yago-s) hard, as a subst. bone, hammer, 
pea-stone, clearly related in the last-mentioned use to ct-cer κριὸ-ς, 
ὁροβεαῖος, chick-pea, and xéy-yoo-s. From the fundamental notion 
of hardness, which may be seen also in Skt. khara-s hard, rough, 
sharp, arises specially that of stone, so Skt. carkard flint, pot-sherd, 
with which also (Fick? 36) κρόκ-η, xoox-cin flint, Lat. calx (St. calc), 
calc-ulu-s and Goth. hallus πέτρα are connected. To these Pictet 
adds Ir. carraig, Erse carr rock. From rock to the stone or kernel 
of fruit is no great step, while Skt. kara-ka-s used for hail corresponds 
to the English hatlstone. On the other hand karnaka-s used for skull 
reminds us of κάρα (No. 38). κρά-νορ helmet too, and κραν-αό-ς 
rocky, rugged, steep, κραταέ-λεω-ς with hard stones, κραταίπεδον οὔδας 
ᾧ 46 and Goth. hardu-s, O.-H.-G. harti are perhaps to be regarded 
as derived from the same rt. We made the same conjecture for καρ- 
x-tvo-¢ No. 40. — The Latin callu-s hard skin (cp. Skt. galka- -m rind) 
may belong here. —- Otherwise Corssen I? 516. 


43) χάσι-ς brother. — A.-S. hise man (2). 

Grimm Gesch. 401. — Ztechr. I 31 ff. gives a conjectural de- 
rivation. — In Eurip. also ἡ κάσις sister, occurs. Cp. κασίγνητος, Κασ- 
σάνδρα, Kacotéxeva. That κασίγνητος like ἀδεῖφός denoted only 
a brother born of the same mother is proved by κασέγνητον καὶ 
ὅπατρον in A 257. 

44) Rt. καυ, xoF χα-ἐω, κά-ω burn, καῦ-μα heat, xav- 

στηρό-ς burning, κη-ὁδη-ς fragrant. 
Crativs, Etymology. 12 
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Goth. hais torch, hatri coal, O.-Norse. hyr fire, 
O.-H.-G. hei hot weather. 

Lith. kaist-% am hot, kait-rd heat (?). 

Bopp, GI., places one or two of these words under Kur, to which 
also Lith. kur-i2 I heat, which is perhaps related to Goth. haiiri, 
belongs. The Skt. rt. is however not proved. Otherwise Benf. II 
334. The earlier explanations of καίω Pott I! 272 (otherwise 11 343), 
Benfey I 38 from Skt. cush siccescere are mistaken. The diphthong 
αἱ must have arisen from avez (cp. No. 122) and thus hass (neut.) 
answers exactly to an assumed x7fo¢ from which xn-wdng was de- 
rived. Since a ὁ is added in Lith. to the lengthened stem (kait-inu 
I heat, inflame), the Goth. heito fever, O.-H.-G. hizza seems also to be 
related. I leave this question to others. — Cp. Fick? 44, 612, 716. 

145 45) St, κει κεῖ-μαι lie, κούτη bed, χοι-μά-ω put to bed, 
put to sleep, κῶ-μο-ς banquet (Germ. Gelage), 
κῶ-μη village, Κύμη. 

Skt. οὗ jacere cubare, οδέδ xsi-rat, caj-ana-m bed. 

Lat. qi-es, qui-e-sc-o, ci-vi-s, Osc. ke-v-s civis. 

Goth. hai-m-s κώμη, hei-va domus, O.-H.-G. hi-tco 
conjux, hi-wa uxor. 

Lith. pa-kdj-u-s, Ch.-Sl. po-koj rest, po-ci-ti requi- 
escere. — Lith. kéma-s, farm, village, kawm-yna-s 
neighbour. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 542, Grimm Gesch. 401, Schleicher Ch.-SI. 
97, Benf. II 149. — All the derivatives are traceable to the radical 
meaning lie and the radical form ft. Also κώας fleece, seems to 
belong here. — In κώ-μη for κῴ-μη, Aeol. Κύμη Euboic Κούμη with 
the old τε sound still preserved at the present day (Baumeister Euboca 
p. 15), Cumae, and κῶμο-ς (otherwise Benf. Ztschr. VIII 88) the ὁ 


sound takes the place of an as it does in κῶας. — On ci-re-s cp 
Corssen I? 388, 


45b) xet-w, κε-άξιω split, καίτ-ατα clefts in the ground, 
xé-ag-vo-y axe, — Skt. rt. Khd Khjd-mit cut off, 
cut up. — Lat. de-sci-sc-o, sct-o. 

The rt. has lost in Gk. and Skt. an initial s which the Lat. has 
kept. We may assume it to be «κε, cna, so that Skt. Kh-j-dms has 
the same relation to κε-ω, as da-j-d-mi has to daf-m, 41 divide’ 
(No. 256), and this rt. may be compared with oxed, oxtd (No. 294). — 
evxéato-¢ ε 60, Theokr. 25, 248, ‘easily split’ belongs here in spite 
of Diintzer XIII. 12. It has the same relation to xsafo that ϑαν- 
para ἔργα has to ϑαυμάξω. — From the Laconian word xadera La- 
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cedaemon gets the epithet καιετάεσσα (δ 1), as Zenodotus read the 
line, according to Eustathius “gwzuovg ἀπὸ σεισμῶν ἔχουσα " 
(FE. Curtius Peloponnesos II 308). Hence καιάδᾶ-ς = βάραϑρον. Fick 
(184, otherwise 7206) makes it very probable that κῆ-το-ς gulf (ep. 
μεγακήτης), sea monster also belongs to these words, by bringing 
forward the Lat. squa-tu-s, squa-ti-na, shark. — The meaning of 
de-sci-sc-o (properly “I tear myself away”) has the same relation to 
that of κεέω that σκέδ-να-μαι has to σχέξω. On scio cp. above p. 109. 
— κέ-αρ-νο-ν has a double suffix like oxéx-ag-vo-», Lat. cav-er-na. 
— Also xe-ox/-o-»y tow (what is separated from flax) κο- σκέ-νο-ν with 
an 2 sound like sci-o belong here. — Ascoli Ztschr. XVI 207 derives 
also Lat. sec-a-re, O.-H.-G. sah-s knife, and Lat. saxu-m from the rt. 
ska which seems to occur in Zend as well (‘‘vi-skd decide” Justi), 
and certainly sak: ska = man: mna = τεμ: tun. — The Skt. kas, 
compared with κεέω by Delbriick Ztschr. XVII 80 means according 
to the PW. clearly ‘to split’, in the sense of ‘to open’, and therefore 
cannot find a place here. 


46) κελ-αινό-ς, κελαι-νεφής black, xndi-¢ stain. 
Skt. kal-anka-s stain, kala-s black, stain. 
Lat. squal-or, squal-idu-s. 

Ch.-Sl. kal-i lutum. 

Bopp GL, Pott Il? 263 W. II 1, 195, Schleicher Ch.-Sl. 198, 146 
Kohn Ztschr. IV 13. We may assume the root to be skal, from 
which perhaps also the Skt. khalug, darkness comes, on which how- 
ever see the PW. In no case can this word be compared directly 
with cdligo; cdligo points rather to an adjective stem cdlo (= Skt. 
kala), to which it is related as rubigo (for rubrigo) to rubro (ruber), 
cp. πκηλ-ἤνη μέλαινα Hes. — On κελαινεφής i. 6. κελαινο-νεφής 
Diderlein Gloss. 2156. — The meanings ‘black’ and ‘stain’ meet 
also in μέλας and its related words (No. 551). Phonetically the two 
words have nothing in common. 

47) xéi-ev-Bo-3 way, Hom. pl. κέλευθα, ἀκόλουϑο-ς com- 
panion. — Lat. calls path. — Lith. kélia-s 
way, keliduju 1 travel. 

Benf. II 319, whose conjecture as to the root I do not share. 
— Bopp GL. 8. v. Kar. The Gk. form points to a derived κελεύω 
whose identity with κελεύ- ὦ command is not probable. ἱπποκέλευϑο-ς 
Π 126, an epithet of Patroklus, must come from a verb-stem κελευθ 
go with affixed 3. 


48) Rt. xed κέλ-η-ς (St. xednr) a racer, κελητίξω run 
a race, Bov-xod-o-¢ cattle driver. 
Skt. kal kalajdmi urge on. 


12* 
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Lat. cel-er, Celeres, celeritas, cel-ox yacht. 

Pott W. II 1, 175, who supposes a different root; that here pro- 
posed is established by the PW. p. 150, where kalajami is mentioned 
as especially used of horses (“at full speed”). I am not quite certain 
whether κλόνο-ς and pro-cella are to be brought under this head 
(Corssen II? 158); pro-cella may perhaps be connected with the stem 
of percellere, perhaps with κέλλω, ὀκέλλω ‘ran ashore’, which on their 
side remind us of kal 3 in the PW. 151. — Otherwise Bopp GI. s. v. 
kal. — Several related Gk. words resemble the Skt. Rt. Kar ‘go’ in 
sound, especially xiy-x4-o-¢ a water-bird with quickly moving tail 
(also x¢y-xado-s) and κίλλ-ουρο-ς wagtail resembles the Skt. Eara-s 
movable and (subst.) wagtail, mota-cilla. Ht has also been attempted 
to connect col-o with these words. Cp. Benfey Ztschr. VIII 92, Pictet 
II 12, Fick? 39. 


49) κενεό-ς. κεινός, κενός empty, κενεών the flank. 
Skt. ¢vinja-s imanis. - 
Bopp Gl., Pott 1168, Benf. II 165. Leo Meyer Ztschr. VI 164. 


— The Greek forms to which may be added a doubtful Aeol. κέννο-ς 
(Ahr. ἃ. aeol. 55), point to the St. xevz0, Skt. cuinja-s to the rt. kranja-. 
50) χέρας horn (St. χερα-τ), κεραό-ς horned, xgeo-g 
ram (Ὁ). 
Skt. karna-s ear (?) ¢rn-ga-m horn (?). 
Lat. cornu, cervu-s. 
Goth. haurn horn, O0.-H.-G. hrind ox, hiruz A.-8. 
heorot stag. [Germ. hirsch, Eng. hart.] 
Ir. corn, Cymr. corn, Corn. corn (Williams, Lex. 
Cornu-Brit. p. 66); Cymr. karu Nom. Pl. keyru 
cervi (Z.? 282). 
Bopp Gl. 8. v. ¢rvga, Firstemann Ztschr. I. 501, Grimm Gesch. 
400. — The stag then and the ox get their names from their horns. 
xegao-¢, Γ 24 epithet of the stag, must be for xegafo-s, whence 
(Paul. Epit. 54) cervus, which points to a shorter form than corns, 
147 Which form has survived in κέρας. — I do not know what to say 
about the suffix of the Skt. ¢raga-m. Bopp compares also Lith. 
rdga-s, Ch.-Sl. rogu horn, — Otherwise Pictet I 438. — If we sup- 
pose relationship with No. 42b, we can percejve also the relation of 
κέρας to Skt. giras head, inasmuch as both mean ‘something hard’. 
Along with Lat. cornu go xagvog (Hesych.) βόσκημα πρόβατον, and 
κάρτην τὴν βοῦν Κρῆτες perhaps, inasmuch as κάρνος probably only 
stood for the ram, ‘horned beast’. Many proper names too point to 
this stem: Καρνάσιον͵ ““λικαρνασσός ‘Little sea horn, (Ὁ). On “πόλλων 
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Kagveiog cp. Preller 113 198 Welcker, Gotterl. I 471, where other 
forms that belong to this stem are discussed. — Fick? 34, 38. 
51) κέρ-ασο-ς cherry tree, χρά-νο-ς, χράνο-ν, κρᾶν-ξια 
cornel-tree. 
Lat. cornu-s cornel-cherry tree, cornu-m_ cornel- 
berry. . 
Ch.-Sl. éréstnja cherry. 

Benf. II 174..— Pott and Rédiger Kurdische Studien, Ztschr. 
f. Kunde des Motgenl. VII 108 give connected words from other 
sources. Pictet I 244. — According to Hehn p. 292 the cherry tree 
geta its name from the horny hardness of its wood, accordingly from 
κέρας (No. 50). 

52) Κερά-ων Spartan hero of cooks. — Skt. rt. erd 
coquere, @gir milk mixed with Soma-juice. 

Pott W. I 13, Benf. II 167. — It is probable that xéeapo-s 
lerra coctilis, and κέρ-»νο-ς earthenware dish are connected with this 
root. Bopp Gl. 5. νυ. ¢ra, Pictet Il 260, Sonne Ztschr. XV 372 com- 
pare other words: they are perhaps mght in holding the rt. xpa 
ἱπρατήρ), κεράν-νυμι ‘mix’ to be related, cp. Skt. karambha-s mess, 
pap, Corssen 15 443. 

53) Rt. xep χείρω consume, shear, κορ-μό-ς log χέρ-μα 
a small slice, small coin, xovga shearing, xovo- 
év-¢ shearer, χεραΐξω demolish, χηραίνω damage, 
am in need. 

Skt. gar, ¢r-nd-mi dirumpo, laedo, cir-t sword, kar- 
tart shears. — Zd. gura spit. 

Lat. cur-tu-s, Sabin. curz-s lance. 

Goth. hair-u-s, O-S. hér-u, O-N. hidr-r uayeroa, 
cardo. 

Ch.-Sl. kor-a cortex, Lith. kord penalty (?). 

The root appears to have lost an initial s. Cp. No. 76, Pott 
W. ΠῚ, 157, Corssen I? 350. For it suggests the 0.-H.-G. skir-u 
shears, O.-Ir. co-scéra destruet (Z.* 452). In Skt. Ay stands by the 
side of οὗ, both pointing to kar with the meaning of ‘damage, kill’, 
kdra-s murder, kir-na-s damaged, killed, which suggests κήρ, κῃραένω 
I injure, ἀκήριο-ς uninjured. 1 instead of 9 shows itself in κελεῖςς 
ἀξίνη (Hesych.) = Lith. kirvi-s axe, and in κόλ-ο-ς, whence xolovw 
‘No. 114): we have an added ¢ in Skt. kart cut, split, whence cortex 
(ep. Skt. Kr-ét-s skin, bark of a kind of birch, Lith. karna bast) can 
be derived as easily as from kar, by the side of the Lith. kert-u 
I hew, Ch.-Sl. krat#-ku short (Schleicher Ch.-Sl. 97). Under the root 
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thus increased by ¢ Corssen Beitr. 383 places cult-er, cp. Skt. ζαγί-ατὶ 

148 hunting-knife, kart-ari-s shears, Benfey I 200 ἀἄ-κερσ-ε- κόμης with 
head unshorn — we should be equally justified though in dividing it 
ἀ-κερ-σε-κόμης, and giving xep as the rt. (cp. περ-σέ-πολε-ς) — Leo 
Meyer Ztschr. VI 15 xégr-opo-¢, κερτ-όμιο-ς, where he aptly suggests 
Skt. krt-ja-kd tormentress. The Lith. hora corresponds to Gk. κάρνη 
ξημία, αὐτόκαρνος αὐτοζήμιος (Hesych.) and is not far removed from 
κηραίνειν and the Lat. car-inare to blame. — Cp. Pictet I 202, II 
190, Fick? 36, 208, Corssen I? 351, 403. — κοῦρο-ς, xove-7 Att. κόρη 
and κουρίδ-ιο-ς, the latter meaning ‘bridal’ I have also tried to prove 
related to this root and explicable by the custom of cutting the hair 
at the time of puberty ‘Studien’ I 1, 250. 


54) κεφαλή head (κέβλη, κεβάλη), Κέφαλος, xepadaios. 
Skt. kapdla-s, kapdla-m, shell, potsherd, skull. 


Lat. cap-ut, capillus. 
Goth. haub-ith head (Germ. Haupt), A.-S. hedfod. 

Bopp Gl., Grnmm Gesch. 400. Kuhn Ztschr. I 137 only allows 
the relationship of kapdla-s and caput. But as the connection of 
Greek and Latin is so close and there are undeniable cases of Gk. 
tenues being aspirated, κεφαλή cannot be separated from caput, to 
which it is related as A.-S. heafola, hafela is to the synonymous 
hedfod. The Ir. capat is most probably borrowed from the Lat. caput 
(Pictet I 307). Otherwise Grassmann Ztschr. XII 128, 133. Capillus 
seems to have been originally an adjective; it needs to be further 
investigated (Corssen Beitr. 456); κέβλη in Alexandrian poets, κεβάλη 
in Hesych., cp. στρόβιλο-ς from the rt. ctpep. On Χέφαλος cp. Mas 
Miiller Oxford Essays 1856 p. 53. — The meaning ‘shell’, ‘potsherd’ 
is doubtless the primitive one and hence connection with rt. xan 

' (No. 84) is probable. Cp. No. 38. Also the Skt. kharpara-s, which 
Fick! 188 compares with καλπη, καλπίς pitcher and the Lat. calpar 
cask, means potsherd and skull, as does the vulgar-Lat. testa. 
[Cp. ‘Owens College Essays’ p. 314]. — Hehn p. 126 is doubtles- 
right in placing here κάπια᾽ σκόροδα Κερυνῆται (Hesych.) and Lat. 
cepe (caepa capitata — cp. Germ. Kopflauch ‘head-leek"), a remark 
able testimony to the existence of z in the Gk. word. 

55) κῆλο-ν missile. — Skt. calja-m arrow. 

Benf.11176, Pott W. I1 1, 202. — κῆλον, with the meaning of mis- 
sile (the only one in Homer and Hesiod), ia quite a distinct word from 
κᾶλον (καμπύλα κᾶλα Hes. Op. 427). The missiles of Apollo and Zeu: 
can hardly be called “wood”, still less, according to the derivation from 
καίω, “fire-ewood”; Pindar too (Pyth. I 12) would not have called 
his songs κῆλα δαιμόνων if so vulgar a meaning had made itself felt 
in the word. After the fashion of the Grammarians’ far-fetched ex- 
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planations the lexicons persist in giving the meaning “ wooden shaft, 
hence arrow itself”. — The rt. is to be found perhaps in Lat. cellere, 
etrike, hit, Lith. kal-ti to forge. — Cp. No. 534. 

56) χῆπο-ς garden. — 0O.-H.-G. hof. 

Gnmm Gesch. 401, Pott 11 141, 11? 280. According to him and 
Pictet II 266 cxan dig is the rt. (No. 109), and so connection with 
Lat. camp-u-s (Campant) and Osc. Kapva (Capua) is probable. 

56b) χηρό-ς wax, κηρίο-ν honey comb. — Lat. céra. — 149 
Lith. kéri-s honey-comb. — Ir. céir cera (Stokes 
Ir. 6]. 225), céirin κατάπλασμα (ibid. 836); Cymr. 
kuyr. Corn., Arem. coar, coir, cera (Z.? 97, 98). 

Pictet I 409. 

57) Rt. κι κέω I go (er-e-xi-0-8-0-v), κί-νυ-μαι move 
myself, hasten, x-vé-a move, set going. 

Skt. οὐ acuere, excitare, ¢i-nu-lé = xt-vv-rat. 

Lat. ci-o, ci-e-o move, excite, ci-tu-s, in motion, 
swift, excito, incito. 

Lith. koja foot (?). 

Bopp Gl. under the supposititious verbal-stem kaj (Ka-jam-i eo). 
Groundless conjectures given by Benf. II 164, Pott 1' 206, cp. W. I 
454. — In Homer only ἔ-κε-ο-ν, κέοι, κι- ὧν etc., which forms are re- 
lated to κῶώνυ-μαι as ἀρ-ἐ-σϑαι to ἄρ-νυ-μαι: xfecg only Aesch. Choeph. 
666 Herm. — κε-γέτω: κι == xv-vé-a: xv; the present stem then be- 
came the verbal stem. — It is probable that also ovo-x/v-d-s0-¢, 
donkey-driver (Pollux I 185) belongs here. A reduplicated form is 
perhaps to be found in the aor. Zxsga (Aristoph. Ach. 869 ἀπέκιξαν 
depulerant) and in xt-xv-o ταχύνω with v for « by dissimilation, the 
reverse of which process happens in gi-rv-g¢ from rt. gv, cp. Buttmann 
on the Schol. on 4 579. 

58) Rt. wren, χλεπ-τ- steal, κλώψ, κλοπ-εύ-ς, κλέπ-τη-ς 
thief, κλοπ-ή theft. — Lat. clép-o. — Goth. hlif-a, 
steal, hlif-tu-s thief. 

Pott W. II 1, 197, Grimm Gesch. 401. — I cannot agree with 
Kubn Ztschr. II 471 in connecting this rt. with Skt. garbh, garh, 
‘grasp’, because of the k and p, attested by three families of lang- 
uages. The Indo-Germanic root which we arrive at is klap. — Pictet 
Il 441 gives other conjectures. — Fick* 353 compares Skt. kharp-ara-s 
which means among other things thief, rogue. 


59) xdyn-i-g, κλείςς key, xAet-w shut, κλοιό-ς a dog-collar. 
— Lat. clavi-s, clau-d-o. — O.~-H.-G. sliuz-u I shut. 
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— Ch-SIl. klju-ci uncus, clavis, kljucats se con- 
venire. — Q.-Ir. clit Nom. Pl. nails (F. A, 220, 
cp. Stokes, Ir. Gl. p. 149 no. 153). 

Benf. II 289, Schleicher KslI. 95, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 14, Pott W. 
I 684. — We may give sklu as the root. The Lat. and Teutonic 
verb show us a ἃ affixed, the Slavonic words a k. — κληΐς for xlat-t-s 
Dor κλα-ἔ-ς κλαξ Abr. Dor. 140. 

60) Rt. κλι xAd-v-@ lean, bow down, κλίνη bed, xd-ue 
situation, climate, κλῖμαξ ladder, xAt-or-a tent, 
κλιε-τύς slope of a hill. 

Lat. cli-vu-s slope, cli-tellae saddle, clinare, anclinare, 
declinare. 
150 0.-H.-G. hliné-m lean, Goth. Mains hill, hlaw (ΝᾺ 
tomb, cairn, hli-ja, hlei-thra (F.) tent (?). 
Lith. szlej-% bend, lean. 

Pott W. I 476, Grimm Gesch. 40t. — The rt. κλὶ appears most 
distinctly in the Homeric κε-κλίταται; the Aeol pres. is κλέψνω i. e. 
κλι-ν)]-ὦ. — Corssen Beitr. 371 explains clitellae and compares (Ztsachr. 
III 261) the proper names Cliternum, Clitumnus. — Schleicher Ksl 
95 and Miklos. L. consider the Ch.-Sl. klon-tté ‘incline’, and Lith. 
klono-ti-s ‘bow down’ related in spite of the difference of vowel. — 
Corssen's attempt (I? 468) to separate κλισίη, κλέσιον and even éxé- 
xdcto from this rt. and to refer them to a rt. kli ‘cover’ is a com- 
plete failure. Passages like o, 213 παραὶ λεχέεσσι κλιϑῆναι͵ K 472 
ἔντεα καλὰ παρ᾽ αὐτοίσι γϑονὶ κέκλιτο, the use of κλίμα ἃς. prove 
that κεκλέσϑαι never means anything but ‘lie’, ‘be in a certain con- 
dition’, — The transitive meaning of κλίνειν can hardly be reconciled 
with Fick’s view (? 49) that it is connected with Skt. cre (go), (cp. 
Benf. Skt. W6rterb.). 

61) χλόνι-ς os sacrum, κλόνιο-ν hip, χλονιστήρ xage- 


μήριος μάχαιρα (Hesych.). 
Skt. ¢réni-s buttocks. 
Lat. clint-s buttocks, clunaclum hip-kuife. 
Lith. selauni-s upper part of the leg, hip. 


Corn. clun hip (Williams Lex. Cornu-Brit. p. 61). 

Bopp Gl., Benf. II 170 who also compares γλου-τό-ς buttocks 

and Skt. ρογόμα-8 crooked. — κλό-νι-ς for κλοιῖ-νι-ς, base-form ζ]αμη 

(cp. No. 122). On account of the long ὦ and clunaclum = xlomarne 

Paul. Epit. 50 (culter sanguinarius dictus vel quia clunes hastiarum 

dividit vel quia ad clunes dependet). — κλό-νιον Hesych. ἐσχέον, ὀσφύ:. 
— Pott W. I 554 holds the Lat. crus to be related as well. 
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62) Rt. κλυ χλύ-ω hear, xAv-ro-¢ renowned, xAé-o¢ fame, 
κλε- ὦ make famous, xAé-o-wat am famous, xdé- 
ty-0-g, κλει-τό-ς renowned. 

Skt. gru hear, gru-ti-s reputation, crav-as fame. 

Lat. clu-o, clu-e-o hear, am called, cli-ens one who 
listens, a dependent, in-clu-tu-s. 

Goth. hliu-ma ἀκοή, O.-H.-G. hli-t loud, hio-s-é-m hear. 

Ch.-Sl. sl-t## nominari, clarum esse, slov-o (St. sloves) 
word, slav-a fame, Lith. szlové honour, Klau-s-au 
hear. 

O.Ir. chi rumor, gloria (Z.? 25), cluas ear, cloor 
audio (Z.? 502, for closor), cloathar audit, for 


closathar (Stokes, Goid. p. 66). 
Bopp Gl., Benf. II 179, Grimm Gesch. 401, Schleicher Ch.-Sl. 
98, Pott W. 1, 713. — The shortest and oldest form appears in 
κλυ-ϑὲ = Skt. (Ved.) cru-dhi and Lat. in-clu-tu-s; κλέ-ος i. 6. xdéF~og 
(so C. I. No. 1) is formed by vowel-intensification and corresponds 
exactly to the Skt. ¢rav-as, and the Ch.-S]. slov-es; xle-¢-, κλέ-ο-μαι 
are also to be referred to this strengthened stem. — Lat. cl-ens most 
likely (as Corssen II? 740 holds) from clu-t-ens (cp. in-ctens No. 79). 
— Lat. gloria is compared by Kuhn Ztschr. III 398 ff. with the 
Skt. cravas-ja ‘famous deed’ (cp. Pott 11 214) and it is argued that 151 
as from jus came injuria so gloria for glosia could have come from glos 
== klavas κλέος; g for k as in glocio κλώξω (Corssen Beitr. 53, otherwise 
Pictet 11 204). — The verb in O.-H.-G., Lith. and Ir. contains a formative 
affixed s which reminds us of the Indian desiderative (Pott II* 587 
cp. No. 546). — Does also &-xg0-c-ouar, keeping the r, belong here? 
— Ir. clé is identical with Skt. cravas, Gk. κλέος: cluas is a feminine 
a stem and most likely stands for * closta, cp. the acc. 8. la cluatssn 
by the hearing (T. B. Fr. 142). — The primitive form of the rt. 
is kre. ; 
63) Rt. κλυ xdv-fo wash, xAdv-d-av wave, κλυσμός 
splashing, Κλυμένη name of a Nereid (?).: 
Old Lat. clu-ére purgare, clo-dca. 


Goth. hilwir-s pure, O.-H.-G. hlitar. [Germ. lauter.] 

The old Lat. elwere is vouched for by Pliny XXV 29, 36 cluere 
antiqut purgare dicebant. This gives us quite enough reason for setting 
down xiv as the rt. and £ as = 7: the primitive form would therefore 
have been Alu-ja-mi. In Skt. Aid humectari, madescere the difference 
of vowel forbids us to suppose a relationship. Still Bopp Gl. and 
Pott I' 243 compare this word and the Lith. sklys-ti flow (rt. sklyd 
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i. 6. sklid) with κλύξω without noticing the Latin and Teutonic words. 
— Jurmann Ztschr. XI 398 regards klu as the primary and klud as 
ἃ secondary root and connects with the latter the Lat. lus-tru-m 
(No. 647) propitiatory sacrifice. On the δ in κλύξω cp. p. 641. 

64) Rt. xoF &xo-pev ἠσθόμεϑα (Hesych.), xo-é-0, xov- 

νέω I observe, Ko-wv, ϑυο-σκόο-ς looker on at 
a sacrifice. 

Skt. kav-i-s wise man, poet, d-ku-h-s intention (9). 

Lat. cav-ce-0, caw-tw-s. 

Goth, us-skavzjan be careful, O.-H.-G. scawén look 
(G. schauen), Goth. ws-skav-s careful, skaw-n-s 
beautiful (G. schén). 

Schweizer Ztschr. III 378, Kuhn III 433, Ebel IV 157, Pott 113 
841 W. I 658; in Ztschr. IV 238 ff. I have discussed a number of 
other less common forms. The original root is skav; Ebel nightly reco- 
gnizes a trace of the o in ϑυο-σχόο-ς, the primitive meaning is pre- 
served in the Germ. schauen look; the Goth. skau-s comes near to 
cau-tu-s. The numerous proper names in -xowy such as Aco-x0-a9 
(AaFoxofov Prisc. I 22, VI 69), 4“ημο-κό-ων, ἹἽππο-κόων, fem. -κόωσα, 
Εὐρυ-κόα-ς suit the meaning well. — xov-vé-o for κοιξ-νέ-ω in Aesch. 
Suppl. 158. — It is probable from Hesych. κοᾷ ἀκούει, πεύϑεται that 
ἀκούω likewise belongs to this root. See Introduction p. 97. Others 
it is true, 6. g. Delbriick Ztschr. XVI 271, connect @-xov- ey (cp. axove- 
t0-s) with the Goth. haus-jan to hear. — Corssen, who Beitr. 444, 
I? 353 denies the connection of this rt. with cavere, overlooks the 
words that form the steps between the two. The Teutonic words 
prove that the idea of self-protection can come from that of looking. 

65) κόγχη, κόγχο-ς mussel, κογχ-ύλη, κογχύλιο-ν. — 
Skt. cankha-s concha. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II 111, Fdrstemann Ztechr. HI 53. Cp. 
above p. 86. — xozlog, xozidov, κοχλίας snail, mussel must be de- 
rived forms for κόγχ-λο-ς etc. It may be that καάλχζη purple snail 
and Κάλχας, καλχαίνω are related. 

152 66) xoxxv§ (St. xox-xvy) cuckoo, κόκκυ cuckoo’s cry, 
xoxxute cry like a cuckoo, crow. 
Skt. kékila-s cuculus niger. 
Lat. cucilu-s. 
0.-H.-G. gauh. 
Lith. kuktiti cry like a cuckoo, Ch-Sl. kukavica 
cuckoo. 
Pott W. ΠῚ 141, Férstemann Ztschr. II] 43 in spite of the i 
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regularity in the initial im the Teutonic words. In Gk. the last x 
is softened to y. I do not venture to say whether or not καυκαλίας 
ὄρνεις ποιός Hesych. is related. The rt. seems to be ku, Skt. ki 
(kau-ts) to scream, kd-ki-ja-té intensive of the same, not far removed 
from κωκύ-ω and Lith. kauk-tt howl. 


67) κολεκάνο-ς, κολοκάνος lean, κολοσσό-ς a great statue. 
Skt. kar¢ to become lean, Arga-s lean, slim. 
O.-Lat. crac-entes graciles, Lat. grac-ilrs. 

Pott W. III 497. — κολεκάνοι Hesych. ἐπὶ μήκους σὺν λεπτό- 
rts, κολοκάνοι εὐμήκεις καὶ λεπτοί. Strattis fr. 65 Meincke. — Hehn 
p. 220 compares κολοχ-ύντη gourd, so called, he says, “from its co- 
lossal size’’. — cracentes Ennius Annal. 497 (Vahlen): media regione 
cracentes. — κολοσσός for xolox-jo-¢. Pps. related to No. 68. 


68) χολ-ωνό-ς, κολ- νη hill, κολ-ο-φ- ὧν summit. 
Lat. cel-su-s, ex-cel-lo, col-u-mna, cul-men, colli-s. 
0.8. hol-m, hill, height. 
Lith. kel-ti lift, kal-na-s height, pra-kil-nu-s elevated. 

Pott W. Π 1, 181. — The change from 2 to e suggests also 

κορυφή, Kogivfos and No. 38. — colli-s perhaps for col-ni-s. Cp. 
No. 29. — Glick (Beitr. V 97) connects with these words, the old 
Galhe cehcnon together with the Goth. kélikn (πύργος, ἀνώγαιον) bor- 
rowed from the Celtic, cp. Becker Beitr. IV 136; further the name 
Celtae itself, whose nom. sing. *Celto-s he identifies with Lat. celsu-s 
(another ex4mple of an arrogant national name is Bituriges “Kings 
of the world”). O'Beirne Crowe connects+ Celtae with the Ir. celt 
hair, suggesting Gallia Comata (Journ. 1871 Vol. I 405). 
68b) Rt. xon κόπ-ττω hew, strike, tire, κόμ-μα incision, 
κοπ-ή cutting, κοπ-εύ-ς chisel, κόπ-ανο-ν, xox-t-¢ 
knife, sword, xoz-t-¢ chatterer, ‘bore’, κόπ-ο-ς 
fatigue, xox-ta-@ I am tired, xoxa-fa I tire, 
κωφ-ὅ-ς blunt, dumb, deaf, κάπ-ων capon. 
Goth. hamf-s mutilated, 0.-H.-G. hauwon cut (G. 
hauen) (Ὁ). 
Ch.-Sl. skop-i-ti castrare, skop-tcl eunuchus, kop-ije 
hasta, Lith. kap-d-t: cut, kapé-ne mattock. 

Pott 1' 140, Benf. I 193, Grimm Gesch. 401. — My former con- 
jecture, based on the late word κόσσο-ς box on the ear, and the doubt- 
ful Aeolic κόσσω = κόπτω (Ahr.d. Aeol. 67), that kor stands for xox, I have 
retracted Ztschr. III 417. — The φ in κωφό-ς (cp. obttisus) is, asthe Goth. 
hamf-s shows, of later formation. — skap seems the primitive form and 153 
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hence σκέπ-αρ-»νο-»ν axe (cp. No. 109) seems to be related. — The meaning 
of κόπο-ς suggests the German “zerschlagen, abgcschlagen sein” ‘to 
be knocked up’. κοπ-έ-ς chatterer is more remarkable; its syn- 
onym κωτίλο-ς too, which has lost the x (cp. ναυ-τίλο-ς) 18. doubtless 
related. — In xax-wv, which is only given in Glossaries (ep. Stier 
Ztschr. XI 227), the older @ is preserved. — For other explanations 
see J. Grimm Ueber Diphthongen p. 15 f., Clemm Stud. III, 325, who 
brings κέβδηλο-ς under this root. 


69) κόρ-αἕ raven, κορ-ώνη crow. — Skt. kdrava-s crow (?). 
— Lat. corvu-s raven, cor-n-ix crow. — O.-H-G. 


hrab-an, hruoh. — Pol. kru-k raven. 

Bopp Gl., Pott I! 213, Benf. If 132, Férstemann Ztschr. ΠΙ 45, 
47. — The stem of the words is the Indo-Germanic kar (cp. κρώξειν 
croak). Pott compares jr-n-tx τ juven-ca with cor-n-tr; the c is par- 
agogic, and a stem-form cor-na, cor-nt-s may accordingly be assumed 
which approaches more nearly to the Gk. xog ὥνη. A direct relation- 
ship to the Skt. kruc ‘clamare’ cannot be asserted. The derivation 
of the Skt. kdrava-s, which is not vouched for except in the lexicons, 
from the interrogative-stem ka, and rava-s sound is manifestly false 
because the v is clearly derivative. Cp. above p. 41. 

10) χοχ- νη κυσό-ς Hesych. hinder part. 
Skt. kaksha-s arm-pit, side, kuksha-s, kukshi-s belly. 
Lat. coxa, coxendix hip-bone, cossim. 
O.-H.-G. hahsa bend of the knee. : 

Benf. IL 24. — The original meaning of the Skt. kaksha-s, ac- 
cording to the Ptsb. Wtb. is “hiding place”, hence it is transferred 
to the various hidden parts of the body. κοχώνψη must be for xoforn 
(cp. p. 700. — cossim Pomponius (Ribbeck Comici 129): hoc sciunt 
omnes qut cossim cacant. — Joh. Schmidt Vocal. I 153 comes to the 
conclusion that the rt. is kak to bend, to which the Skt. kdXxana-m 
string, Goth. hahan (to hang) and Lat. cingere, cing-ulu-m belong. 


71) Rt. xpad xoed-y swing, twig, tip, xeada-w swing, 
xoadatva. 

Skt. kvird a spring (f. kard), kurd-ana-m springing. 

Lat. card-o (St. card-en) hinge, pole, revolution. 
0.-H.-G. hrad agilis, celer (?), O.-N. hrata to waver. 
Ind. Lect. aestiv. Kil. a. 1866 p. VIII. Pictet II 471, Fick Ztechr. 
XX 164. — κραδαένω was connected by Voss in the Etymol. p. 108 
with cardo, “in cardinibus enim janua agitatur vertiturque”’. The 
original meaning is ‘to swing’, whence κράδη is explained, — ac- 
cording to Pollux IV 129 the suspended machine used in comedy for 
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making actors appear in the air, whence the saying κράδης gayetons 
Plut. Prov. Alex. Cent. 11 16 ἐπὶ τῶν προφανέντων αἰφνιδίως. κράδη 
is also used for the top of a tree. In this meaning Walter Ztschr. 
XII 389 sees ground for comparing cris-ta and κόρυδ-ο-ς tufted lark. 
— Perhaps too κορδύλη a club, and the dance χόρδαξ are related: 
— The verbal meaning of cardo comes out plainly in expressions 
like tanto cardine rerum (Virg. Aen. I 672). The form κλαδάσαι σεῖσαι 
Hesych., perhaps only a denominative from κλάδος twig, is used by 
Corssen Beitr. 97, to bring gladiu-s too (cp. Ch.-Sl. koruda (fem.) gla- 154 
dius) under this head, with gil for cl as in gloria (No. 82). To arrive 
from this word at cldad-é-s, which he connects with these words I? 
402, is not easy. — Cp. No. 39. 
72) Rt. xpa, xeav, κραίν-ὦ I complete, κράν-τωρ, avro- 
κρά-ττωρ, κρείων, κρέων ruler, Κρόνο-ς. 
Skt. kar do, make, karman, krijd deed, holy action, 
kar-tr (kar-tar) completer, creator. 
Lat. cer-u-s, Ceres, procér--s, cre-0, caeri-mon-ia. 
Lith. kur-ia build. 

Bopp ΟἹ. 8. v. kr, where he compares more or less correctly 
many other words, Pott W. II 1, 130, Benfey II 170, Walter Ztechr. 
Χ] 387. — xealy-m i. 6. κραν-)ὼ comes from a stem with affixed » 
which suggests the Vedic krnd-mi, the Homeric forms ἐκραΐίαινον, 
xennvoy, κεκράανται on the other hand point to a stem κρααν, which 
must be denominative so that κραιαένω is related to a conjectural 
kraja deed (cp. krijd) as κραδαένω is to κράδη. κρείων is a present 
form with «. Ke-ovo-¢ suggests the Skt. karanas making, effecting. 
i, Hermann (de theol. Graec. antiqu. p. 176) and after him Schoemann 
‘Opuse. ΠῚ 112) interpreted the name “Perficus. — Ceru-s manus 
(bonus creator Paul. Epit. 122) 18 like Ceres (a creando dicta Serv. 
ad Georg. I 7) — which however Pott 14 197, Bopp Comp. Gr. 1 
282 explain otherwise (cp. Corssen I? 473) — formed directly from 
the rt. kar, but creare from the same stem krajd (crejd) which we 
used to explain χραιαίνω. The inchoative to creo is cre-sc-o. The 
ae in caerimonia is similar to that in saep-io (cp. onxos). Otherwise 
Corasen 1? 376. — On account of the absence of the normal ‘shifting of 
the mutes’ I do not venture to adduce the Teutonic verbs compared by 
others; with regard to the Lith. kuriu cp. rt. pu (No. 417). — The words 
derived from xga with a suffixed τ form a group by themselves — 
xea-tv-cstrong, Κρατύλο-ς, κρατύν-ὦ strengthen, κράτος, κάρτος strength, 
χρατέω I have power, καρτερός powerful, κραταιός strong. A strik- 
ing similarity shows itself between κάρ-τα and the O.-H.-G. harto 
‘very’ (Schweizer Ztschr. XV 3815). The Vedic kratu-s corresponds 
to these; it is used as an epithet of Varuna, and as my esteemed 
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colleague Brockhaus tells me, is to be translated Rv. I 17, 5 ‘the 
strongest’. The same word is by some scholars taken in other pass- 
ages substantively as ‘strength’, ‘might’, while it also means ‘wisdom’. 
On xea-taf-lem-s cp. No. 420. — Stokes (Ir. Gl. 218) brings under 
this head the Ir. cerd (formator, faber) an i-stem; perhaps we should 
also add the Ir. cutrim pono (cutrid dith ponite de vobis Z.? 444, hi- 
cuiretar in quo ponunt Z.* 489, cp. Stokes Ir. Gl. p. 151). 


74) κρέας flesh, χρεῖον meat board, dresser. 

Skt. kravyja-n, kravi-s raw flesh; Arii-ra-s_ sore, 
bleeding. 

Lat. caro (St. caren), cru-or, cru-entu-s. 

Goth. hraw (?), O.-H.-G. hréo (St. hréwa) cadaver. 

Ch.SL Arif cruor, Lith. kraija-s blood, krivina-s 
bleeding. 

O.-Ir. cru blood (Corm. Gl. p. 11), colinn gen. 


colno, dat. colin colain, St. colani corpus, caro 
(Z.? 249). 


155 Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 680, Schleicher Ksl. 96, Pauli ‘Kérper- 
theile’ 25. — Kuhn Ztschr. II 236 explains the « in the Homeric 
κρειῶν as the remains of the ¢ or j retained in the Skt. words, and 
holds accordingly that κρεῖας is for xeeFjag St. xesfjar. The Lat. caro 
has a different suffix (Ztschr. IV 214), the stem caron must be a short- 
ened form of carvon. Thus we get to an Indo-Germanic stem [rar, 
karv; but krav points to the shorter kru, retained in cru-or and the 
Lith. kriv-ina-s, as the root (No. 77). Blood gets the name from 
its curdling, and flesh from the blood which it contains. — Scherer 
z. Gesch. 472 explains the Gothic diphthong here as in other cases 
(cp. No. 31) by epenthesis. 


15) κρέμα-μαι hang (intr.), κρεμάννυμι hang (tr.), χρημ- 
v0-g precipice. — Goth. hram-jan to crucify, 
0.-H.-G. rama sustentaculum. 


Benf. II 307, Pott W. ΠῚ, 171. Skt. kram ‘go’ is connected by 
Benfey Ztschr. VIII 89 with this rt. by the help of the intermediate 
conception of ‘floating in the air’, — Lith. kar-t% hang (tr. and intr.) 
may be related in stem, in which case the nasal in Gk. and Goth. 
would have to be regarded as a derivative suffix (Intr. p. 67). 


76) Rt. κρι χρέν-ω separate, decide, x@¢-uvo-y coarse 
ground barley, κρι-τή-ς judge, , κρέσι-ς decision, 
κρι-τήριο-ν rule, test. 
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Skt. kar kir-d-mi, pour out, scatter, apa-skara-s, ava- 
skara-s excrement. 

- Lat. cri-bru-m sieve, cer-n-o sift, cer-tu-s, ex-cre- 
mentu-m. . 

Goth. skeir-s pure, skeir-ein-s interpretatio, A.-S. 
hri-dder, O.-H.-G. riterd sieve, riddle, O.-N. skil-ja 
separate. . 

Lith. skwr-u separate, sort, choose. 

O.-Ir. criathar sieve (orig. form *crétara Stokes Ir. 
Gl. 700), cert, justice (Corm. Gl. p. 30), elar- 
cert, gen. etarcerta (St. certi- = κρισι-) interpre- 
tatio (Z.? 1000). — eter-scértar separabuntur 
(2.2 267), ro-scail-set they separated from each 
other (Cog. p. 234).. 

Pott W. Π 1, 161 (who however treats Skt. kar as a separated 
root 173), Bopp Gl. 8. v. A+. Kuhn Ztschr. II 146 gives skar as the 
orig. form, with which oxwe St. oxagr (No. 110) is connected. Benf. 
Η 171. Corssen Beitr. 451, 1? 177, Kuhn Ztschr. Π 146, Delbriick 
Ztschr. f. d. Phil. 1 18. Bugge Stud. IV 333 conjectures the original 
identity of this rt. with No. 53. — xg¢ and xg: barley on the other 
hand he refers to a rt. ghard on account of hord-eu-m and O.-H.-G: 
gers-ta (cp. Pott I' 143, otherwise Kuhn Ztschr. XI 385). Pictet II 
285 is perhaps right in connecting with the meaning ‘separate’ κόρο-ς 
broom, κορέω sweep, which is by others (Corssen Beitr. 403) con- 
nected with Skt. karsh draw and Lat. verr-o (for cvers-o). — We are 
reminded of the metaphysical meaning of κρένω by the Skt. kdrajé 
recognize (cp. however Ptsb. Wtb. II p. 104). ‘The frequentative 
certare corresponds to κρένεσϑαι (e. g. “Aene B 385) along with ἀπο- 


κρένεσϑαι, ὑποκρίνεσϑαι. See Berichte ἃ. Sichs. Ges. d. W. 1866 p. 148. 


77) Rt. xpu χρύ-ος frost, κρυ-μό-ς frost, κρυό-ο-μαι am 
freezing, χρυό-ξις making one shudder, xgvotatva 
make to freeze, χρύσταλλο-ς ice. 

Skt. krii-ra-s sore, bleeding, stiff. — Zd. khri-ra 
frightful. 
Lat. cru-s-ta, cru-du-s, crudeli-s. 
O.-N. hri-m nme, 0.-H.-G. hrdo (gen. hrdwes) raw. 
Ir. cruaid hard (L. U.), St. *eraudi, crédatu durities 
(Z.? 23, 257). 
Benf. If 178, Grimm Gesch. 401. Fick? 50. Corssen I? 359. 
The fundamental notion of the rt. is ‘to be hard’; probably it is 
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connected with No. 42b; the connecting link between κρύος and cruor 
(No. 74) is ‘to curdle’, — ὀκρυοέσσης Z 344, ὀκρυόεντος I 64, with 
the same meaning as the forms without o may well have arisen in 
both passages from pure mistake, if it is held that the genitives that 
precede them were originally pronounced xaxounyavon, ἐπιδημίοον 
(Jahn's Jahrb. Bd. 67 p. 9). On erus-ta see Corssen Beitr. 416. 


{11 Ὁ) Rt. xtav, κτεν κτείν-ω (χτίννυ-μι) kill, κτόνο-ς murder, 

xatv-o kill. — Skt. kshan kshan-6-mi injure, wound 

(partic ksha-ta-s laesus), ksha-ti-s damage, destruction. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 489, Benf. I 179. — The a in the Skt. is 

only euphonic for n. The PW. has kshan. Skt. ksh = Gk. xt as 

in takshan = textov (No. 235). καΐίψω is ἃ softened form of κτείνω 

which occurs first in the tragic poets. The ¢ in χτέίννυ-μι, ἀπο-κτιν- 

yv-o is weakened from a. — In the language of Homer we find the 

shorter stem xta (xta-wevat, κτέ--μεν, κατα-κτά-ς), which is related 
to xtev as ya is to yev (No. 128), and ta to tev (No. 230). 

78) Rt. κτι εὐ-χτέμενο-ς well built, περι-κτίτον-ες, ἀμφι- 
xti-oveg neighbours, xtifo settle, found, xt- 
σι-ς founding. 

Skt. Ashi, kshi-j-d-mi dwell, kshaj-a-s residence, kshi- 

ti-s dwelling. — Zd. khshi dwell. 

Pott W. I 482, where xré-4o-¢ tame is also compared. Benf. Il 
185. — The fact that xr corresponds to ksh (from ks) has been mentioned 
at No. 77b. Cp. No. 45. — Since Ashi in Skt. and Zd. compounded 
with the preposition ὦ means to acquire, to possess, we should per- 
haps be right in bringing, with Leo Meyer (Ztschr. VII 288) xra-o-pas 
I acquire, and κεῆ-μα and κεῆ-σι-ς under this head: xra-o-pae is a de- 
nominative verb which we must derive from a noun-stem correspond- 
ing to the Skt. kshaja-s. 

79) Rt. xu (xv-é-w) take in, be pregnant xv-o¢, xv-pa 
foetus, κύταρ, xv-t-og cavity, xoi-Ao-s hollow, 
κοιλ-ία belly, καυ-λό-ς stalk. 

Skt. gui (cvaj-d-mi) tumere, crescere, part. p. ¢una-s 
swollen, ¢i-cu-s the young of animals. 

Lat. in-ci-ens pregnant, cu-mu-lws, cav-u-s, cau-li-s, 
stalk, cau-lae hollows, cae-lu-m vault, cal-iu-m 
eye-lid, super-ciliu-m. 

Groth. us-hul-én hollow out, hul-undi cavity, O.-H-G. 
hol hollow. 


Lith. kau-la-s bone, Lett. kaul-s bone, stalk. 
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Bopp Comp. Gram. I 232, where the Lat. cre-sc-o which belongs 157 
to No. 72 js wrongly compared. — Pott W. 1 702. — Grimm Gesch. 
399. — Benf. 11 166 where much is very doubtful, and II 153. — 
A very wide-spread root, with which among others κῦτ-μα wave, (cp. 
ofd-pa) κύ-αϑο-ς, κύ-λη and κύλιξ goblet, Κυλλήνη (hollow hill, Lob. 
Path. Elem. 354 cp. mons Caelius?), κόοι (κοιλώματα Hesych.) = Lat. 
subst. cavt, Κόω-ς Κῶ-ς᾽ κῶς (εἴρκτή Hesych.), are connected. — 
Hesychius's κοιο-φόρο-ς ἔγκυος is noteworthy for the relation of v to 
o. This suggests a form xorfo-¢ 1. 6. xof-t0-s, approaching the Lat. 
carw-s, a form which Pott Ztschr. V 299 supposes for the proper name 
Koios. κοῖλο-ς (lon. xof-t10-¢) is derived from this. xoflo-¢ is from xoJ- 
tdog, and then with epenthetic ¢ κοι.-λο-ς (Mimn. 12, 5, κοιίλη, Alcaeus 
fr. 15, 5 B xodac). Cp. Dietrich Ztschr. X 442. According to Mor. 
Schmidt Rh. M. XX 305 κόϊλος can be read every where in Homer. 
On #n-ci-ens which Paul. Epit. p. 97 explains wrongly, see Déderlein 
Etym. and Synonyme V. 228. — By means of the notion “hollow” 
we arrive at καυλός, caulis, and Lith. kdula-s. xi-xv-¢ strength reminds 
us of the Skt. cav-as of like meaning. cae-lum and the old caelu-s 
must certainly be connected, but they are genuine Lat. words, and 
hence not to be written with oe; Pott Ztschr. V 299 takes Koiog the 
name of Leto's father in the same way. — Cp. Corssen 13 870, 463, 
where super-ciliu-m (cp. ἐπι-κύλιο-Ψ) is otherwise explained (Rt. sku 
cover). 

80) κύμβη, κύμβο-ς cask, goblet, κύμβ-αλο-ν basin. 
Skt. kumbha-s pot, pitcher. Zd. khumba (m.) pot. 
Pott I' 84. [Fick Spracheinheit p. 284] B = δὴ after p; cp. p. 516. 
81) Rt. κυρ, κυλ, κυρ-τό-ς bent, κίρ-κ-ο-ς ring, χυλ-λό-ς 
bent, κύ-κλ-ο-ς circle, χυλ-ω (κυλίνδω) roll. 
Skt. Ka-kr-a-s (for ka-kra-s) wheel, disk, circle. 
Lat. cir-cu-s, circ-u-m, circa, cur-u-s. 
O.-H.-G. hring ring. 
Lith. kreiva-s crooked, wound, Ch.-Sl. krivit bent, 
kolo wheel. 
O-Ir. curu, acc. pl. gyros (Z.? 1048) = Lat. curvos 
(Stokes Ir. Gl. p. 74 n.), cuirre, cuirrither rounder 
(Corm. Gl. p. 36 5. v. prill), cuairt circuitus 
(for-cuairt Erenn in circuitu Hiberniae Z.* 264). 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. II 1 174, Schleicher Ksl. 94, 96, — Kven»n, 
and Kég-xvoa may be added. — Lat. clingere cingere (Fest. 66) which 


is clearly derived hence, comes nearest to the Q0.-H.-G. word. — 
Corgsen I? 412 starts from a rt. kar, which became kvar and from this 
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kur. From kvar he gets to the Lat. vdr-u-s for codru-s. — It is true 
that no rt. kar occurs as a verb in any language, but we can by 
its help explain the Skt. Ka-kra-s as reduplicated, and again κέρ-κο-ς 
tail, κορ-ώνη (εἶδος στεφάνου Hesych.), Lat. corona, xogw-»f(d)-¢ bent, 
and κορω-νό-ς with crooked horns. 4 took the place of ρ and thus 
arose the rt. xaA which is to be seen in καλ-ἐνδέω = κυλ-ινδέω (cp. 
Ch.-Sl. kol-o). Where an ¢ appears it is to be regarded as a weak- 
ening of a. 
168 82) xvo-og might, κυρό-ὦ strengthen, xvg-co-s mighty, lord. 
Skt. gtiva-s hero, gira-td fortitudo, Zd. géra strong, 
awful. 
O.-Ir. caur, cur hero, gen. caurad, curad, Nom. pl. 
coraid (L.U.), Cymr. cawr gigas, pl. cewri, Corn. 
caur gigas, caur-march camelus (Z.? 129,. 284, 
131). 
Bopp Gl. — In the face of Pott’s fierce attack (I[* 375) I hold 
to the connection of these words, considering ¢u i. 6. ki, kui (No. 79) 
with the meaning “grow” as the rt. Hence may have come an ad- 
jective ku-ra-s strong (cp. Skt. cav-as strength), Gk. κυρο-ς, related to 
τὸ κῦρ-ος as αἰσχρό-ς is to αἶσχος. The Zend word sufficiently pre- 
serves the palatal ¢ from Pott’s suspicion that it arose from a dental 
(according to him ¢itra-s = su-vira-s εὐήνωρ), and he himself per- 
ceives the fact. κῦύρ-ἔ-ὦ (also xég-m), as is probable from κυρέττειν 
knock, originally denoted a physical contact and has nothing to do 
with these words. — I am not so clear as to the connection with 
κοέρ-ανο-ς, not withstanding the near approach in meaning to xveeo-s, 
because of the difficulty presented by the diphthong. Still even Pott 
11 242 connects οὐδ-άω with the rt. ud (No. 300), and I do not see 
how we are separate λοιγό-ς from λυγρό-ς and λευγαλέο-ς. — As to 
κοῦρος, κόρος which I brought under this root before, I have changed 
my opinion (cp. note to No. 58), on the Lat. curia cp. Corssen I? 354. 


83) xv-vé-w (Aor. ἔ-κυ-σα) kiss, προς-κυ-νέω. --- Skt. kus 
or kug amplecti (kusjd-mt). 
Bopp Gl., Benf. II 152. — As we have no instance of the use 


of the Skt. word it is doubtful. — The O.-H.-G. kussju, Goth. keekja 


I kiss must be separated because the letter-change is not according 
to rule. 


83b) κύπη hole, hut. — Skt. hripa-s pit, hollow. 

Pictet 1I 267. — The Gk. word only occurs in Hesych. with the 
by-form γύπη. Since kipa-s means also an oil-flask, and since 
other vessels of different kinds are called “hollows’’, Pott is most 
likely right in comparing κύπ-ελλο-ν, ἀμφι-κύπελλον, and the Lat. 
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οὖρα cask (cp. Ch.-SL kupa poculum), also recess for holding a corpse. 
Corssen I? 546. 


820) κυσό-ς, κύσ-ϑο-ς pudenda muliebria. — Skt. cush-i-s 


fissure, hole. — Lat. cun-nu-s. — Lith. kuszy-s. 
Aufrecht Ztechr. 1X 232. 
84) χύ-ων (St. κυον and xvv) dog. — Skt. ρυᾶ (St. pvan 
Ved. guan and gun). — Lat. can-i-s (for evan-i-s). 
— Goth. hun-d-s (with added d). — Lith. szt 
(St. szun). —. O-Ir. οὐ, Gen. con, Dat. coin 
(Z2 264). | 
Bopp G1., Pott I' 127, Benf. II 165, according to him belonging 
to No. 79 — “the animal that bears often and many young”. — 
Herod. I 110 of Μῆδοι τὴν κύνα oxaxa καλέουσι, explained by the 
Zend gpd Acc. ¢pdn-em, with the addition of a paragogic k, while 
the sibilant raised the v to p by assimilation (cp. p. 79). — The Lydian 
name Kay-davidn-s, explained (cp. Hipponax fr. 1 Bergk) by σκυλλο- 
avinens 1 had already brought under this head in Héfer’s Ztechr. I 
220. Kunik has since then in his Kritische Bemerkungen zu den 
Rafn’schen Antiquités Russes (Bulletin histor. phil. de l’acad. de St. 159 
Petersb. VII p. 367 Note) explained the second part of the word from 
the Slav. verb daviti strangle, the present of which in Ch.-Sl. is 
datlja — the 1 is euphonic — but perhaps the 1 in -δαύ-λη-ς belongs 
to the soffix. 
84b) κῶνο-ς peg, cone, top, dim. χωνίο-ν, xavi-g. — Skt. 
cdna-s cos, lapis. — Lat. ciineu-s. — O.-N. hein (f.) 
whetstone. 
Bopp GL 8. v. go and ¢ana, Grimm Gesch. 400, Pott W. I 492. 
— The more distantly related words are treated by Aufrecht Ztschr. 
I 363 ff., 472 ff. -- Nearest come Lat. co-s (St. cot) and cau-te-s, ca-tu-s 
sharp, pointed, Varro 1]. 1. VII 46, whence Cato. The meaning of the 
root then is “to be pointed, sharp”, cf. Rt. ἀκ (No. 2). — The long 
vowel in κώνος compared with cumeus presents a difficulty, but for 
- which the words would be related to each other as are cavus and 
cavea. — cwnei in the Carmen Saliare are the thunderbolts of Jupiter 
(Bergk ind. lect. Marb. hib. a. 1847—48 p. XIII), a fact that throws 
light on the meaning. — O.-N. hein pointe to an original form kanja 
(Seherer 472 Delbriick Ztechr. f. ἃ. Phil. I 16). 


85) Rt. λακ ἔξλακχ-ο-ν, λέ-λᾶκ-α, Ad-ox-w crack, resound, 
λακ-ε-ρό-ς resounding, λακέρυξα croaking. 
Skt. lap (lap-d-mi) chatter, whisper, vi-lap-d-mi 
wail, lap-a-na-m mouth. 
13* 
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Lat. loqu-o-r, logu-ax, logu-ela, Ajus Locuw-ti-us. 
Ch.-Sl. rekq loquor, Lith. su-rik-ti cry out, rék-in 
scream. 
Bopp GL, Schleicher Ksl. 131. — k is the older consonant, Skt. 
p is a disfigurement of it. — No connection whatever with λέγιω 
(No. 538), — Otherwise Fick? 14. 
86) λακ λάκ-ος, Aax-i-¢ rag, λακ-ε-ρό-ς torn, Aax-xo-s 
hole, pool. 
Lat. lac-er, lacer-o, lac-in-va, lac-u-s, lacu-na, ld-ma. 


0.-H.-G. lacha? 
Lith. lank-a, léenké meadow, hollow, Ch.-Sl. laka 
palus. 


O.-Ir. loch lacus, Gen. locho (Z.? 239, ep. Ir. Gl. 781). 


Pott W. Il 257. Benf. Π 16. — The fundamental meaning is 
‘tear’, and so ῥάκος, which according to Hesych. was λάκος with the 
Cretans, would seem to be related. Since the Aeolians said βράκος, the 
rt. seems to be Fpax, FAax, and to be related to the Skt. erack scin- 
dere, Corssen I? 312. — The local meaning in the sense of the Germ. 
Bruch (marsh) may be seen also in λάκ-ας φάραγγας (Hesych., c 
ῥακτοί' φάραγγες), with which must be connected μάκμων, Aaxtsor, 
“ακεδαίμων (E. Curtius Peloponn. II 309), the latter immediately with 
λακεδάμα, vdwg ἁλμυρόν (Hesych.). Aaxedatumy arose evidently, from 
Λακεδαμ-ιών by epenthesis. The suffix -ῶν forms περιεκτικά, 6. g. 
Κνακ-ιών. — From the Latin we may perhaps also compare lacerna, 
which is easily explained to be from δάκος (cp. cav-er-na). 

87) λεύσσ-ω look (St. Aeux). 
160 Skt. lék, lék-d-mi, lok, lék-d-mi video, lék-ana-m 
oculus. 
Lith. lauk-i-u wait, Lett. luké-t look. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 248, Benf. II 126, 372. — Relationship 
with λευκό-ς Rt. Aux (No. 88) cannot be denied, still the dissimilarity 
of the corresponding Skt. words shows that the connection is not a 
direct one (cp. p. 112). — The rt. λυκ in its simple form is seen in 
the proper name Avx-ro-¢, genuine Cretan Avt-ro-¢, διὰ τὸ κεῖσϑαι 
αὐτὴν ἐν μετεώρῳ τόπῳ, τὸ γὰρ ἄνω καὶ ὑψηλὸν λύττον (rather λυττόν; 
φασι (Steph. Byz., Voretzsch de Inscript. Cret. p. 11). λνυττό-ς how- 
ever must have meant originally ‘visible’ (περέσχκεπτορ). --- Cp. No. 548. 

88) Rt. Aux ἀμφι-λύχ-η twilight, λύχ-νο-ς lamp, λευκό-ς 
white, λοῦσσο-ν the white pith of pine-wood. 
Skt. ruk (rdké) appear, shine, ruk (f.) light, gleam, 
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ruk-ma-s gold ornament, rug-ant light-coloured. 
— 4d. ruc to give out light. - 

Lat. ltic-eo, luc-s, lii-men, lic-idw-s, li-na, Leuwcesius, 
di-lic-ulu-m. 

Goth. liuh-ath, O.-H.-G. liohé light, Goth. latihméni 
lightening, A.-S. leé-ma gleam. 

Ch.-Sl. luéa beam, moon, luéf light, lu-na moon, 
Lith. laika-s pale, latiki-s an ox with a white 
brow. 

Q.-Ir. léche (Gen. léchet) fulmen, Iécharnn laterna 
(2.2 256, 778) 

Bopp Gl., Schleicher Ksl. 129. Corssen I 367. — On the stem 
lox (λυκόςφως, luxa-Bas, Λυκαβηττός) Welcker Griech. Gdtterlehre 
Ip. 476 f. The specific meaning seems to be that of “glimmering” 
whence we easily arrive at λύγη twilight which reminds us of the 
Lat. lu-sew-s (for luc-seu-s) dim-sighted, one-eyed, and the Croatian 
luca umbra given by Miklosich Lex. 345. — Cp. No. 112. The χ in 
λύχινο-ς comes from the influence of the ». — lina for luc-na, limen 
for luc-men, Leucesie in the Carmen Saliare acc. to Bergk Ind. lect. 
hib. Marb. a. 1847—48 p. XII as an epithet of Jupiter. in-lus-tri-s 
too doubtless belongs here, derived from a form with added s like 
the 0.-N. Ijds light, clear, lysa give light mentioned by Lottner 
Ztschr. VII 186 (cp. also Zd. raoksh-na giving light, A.-S. liox-an 
liz-an give light Fick? 394). Corssen’s attempt to explain the word 
from lustru-m (Beitr. 411, 13 362) involves a very far-fetched account 
of its meaning. — The Lith. latika-s corresponds in form completely 
with the Gk. λευκό-ς, but is used only of cattle and horses (Nesselmann). 
The same adjective is to be seen in the Ir. luach-té “ whitehot” 
(Stokes). 

89) λύχο-ς. — Skt. orka-s. — Lat. lupu-s, Sabine irpws. 
— Goth. vulf-s. — Ch.-Sl. υἱάκ 1, Lith. vilka-s 
wolf. 


Bopp GL, Pott I' 150, 113 356, cp. W. I 1283. 1291. — Benf. 
Π 26, Grimm Gesch. 332, Fdrstemann Ztschr. I 494, Schleicher Beitr. 
1 6, where varka-s is rightly given as the primitive form (cp. Zend 
tehrka), from which came by metathesis vraka-s, vlaka-s, vluko-s, with 
loess of » λύκο-ς for Flvxo-¢. — Spiegel Ztschr. XIII 366, Stier XI 
143, where traces in Albanian of the initial » are noticed. — The 
rimilarity of sound then with No. 88 is only apparent. — Schleicher 
denies rightly that vulpe-s — on which Spiegel ut sup. gives a con- 161 
jectare — can possibly belong here, but Jupu-s cannot be separated 
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from λύκο-ς. p appears also in the Sabine srpu-s (Corasen 1? 116) or 
hirpu-s (Paul. Epit. 106), and we have a clear instance of Lat. p for 
Indogerm. ἃ in saepio, praesaepe by the side of Gk. onxo-s. Cp. No. 
566 and p. 457. On v as the representative of a primitive a see 
p. 104. The rt. is generally sought for in the Skt. rack lacerare, 
which would be favoured by Hesychius’s ἀπελύκησεν᾽ ἀπέτεμεν: Pictet 
I 431 goes to the rt. vwark vrak draw, drag which may be assumed 
for ἕλκω (No. 22), in which case λύκο-ς would mean robber. 


90) Rt. pox μάχ-αρ beatus, μᾶχ-ρό-ς long, μῆκο-ς length, 
μᾶκεδνό-ς thin, Μακεδόνες. 
Skt. makara-s “a sea-animal, perhaps dolphin”. — 
Zd. mag-anh size, mag-ita large. 
Lat. mac-to I make large, mac-te blessed. 
Mith. makari-s large staff (9), mok-u I can. 

The physical meaning of μάκαρ is still to be seen in the word 
for ‘rich’ derived from it 4 68 ἀνδρὸς μάκαρος κατ᾽ ἄρουραν. Hence 
μάκαρες as an epithet of the gods, like ἕερό-ς which in ἕερός ἐχϑύς 
IT 407 still means great, mighty. Sonne Ztsehr. X 130, Fick? 144. 
Cp. No. 462, 473. 


91) μήχ-ων, Dor. waex-ov poppy. — O.-H.-G. mdgo (St. 
miagan), L.-G. mdn. [Germ. Mohn.] — Ch-Sl. 
mak papaver. ᾿ 

Pott 1' 118, Miillenhoff Glossar zum Quickborn. — Perhaps so- 
called from the length of the stalk and so related to No. 90. 

. 92) Rt. pux ἀπο-μύσσω blow one’s nose, μυχ-τήρ nose, 
μύξα phlegm, Muxadn?, Muxnvy? 
Skt. muk munk-d-mi let loose, let go. 
Lat. mung-o mtic--s phlegm, micére to be musty, 
mucor, mould, mtcédo phlegm. 
Ch.-Sl. mok-na-ti madefieri, moéitti madefacere, moci 
urina. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 575. — Also μύξενος blenny, Lat. mugil (7) 
are related. Hehn (p. 446) adds from the vegetable kingdom the 
Lacon. μύκηρος, μούκηρος almond, nut, as being a mucilaginous fruit. 
— It is noteworthy with respect to the meaning of the Skt. word 
that acc. to the PW. it generally has cakrn-mttram, i. 6. stercus et 
urinam as its object, and that also the substantives mék-ana-m, mdksh- 
ana-m (from the lengthened form muksh = Gk. μυξ) are often used 
of liquids. σμύσσεται σμυκτήρ in Hesych. are remarkable. — Is it not 
possible that the promontary Muxain (cp. Muxadnooos) meant ‘little 


snout’, like the Norse names in -naes? — mungo: muk = pingo: pik 
(No. 101), 
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93) véx-v-¢ corpse, véxu-t-a funeral offering, νεχ-ρό-ς 
dead. 

Skt. rt. nag nag-d-mi and nag-jd-mi disappear, perish, 
naca-ja-mi destroy, lose, ndga-s disappearance, 
fall, ndsh-trd danger, destruction. — Zd. nacu 
(m. f.) corpse, nag-ista very pernicious. 

Lat. nex, n&c-o. 

Goth. nau-s, navi-s νεκρός. 162 

Ch.-Sl. nav¥ mortuus. 

Bopp GL, Pott W. II 2, 540. Diefenbach Vergl. Worterb. II 
103. Grimm ‘tb. Diphthonge nach weggefallenen Consonanten’ p. 9 
explains mau-s to be from nag-u-s. — That nocere, noxa are related 
(Bopp Comp. Gr. I 273), is established by the now more thoroughly 
proved use of the rt. in Skt. and Zend. νόσο-ς νοῦσο-ς we should perhaps 
tefer with Schweizer to vofo-¢ (Ztschr. XI 79), in which case it would 
have to be directly associated with nora and in meaning with per- 
nic-ie-s (Corssen Beitr. 266). Cp. σύν for ξύν. Still the Hom. form 
in ov is a difficulty. 

94) νύξ (st. vuxr) night, vixr-og, νύκχτερο-ς, νυκτερ- 
tvo-s, νύχιο-ς nightly, ννκτερί-ς night-bird. 

Skt. nak, nak-ti-s night, nak-ta-m noctu, nig, nig-d 
night. — Zd. nakhturu or nakhtru nightly. 

Lat. nox (St. nocti), noctu, nocturnu-s, noctua. 

Goth. naht-s 0.-H.-G. naht. 

Lith. nak-ti-s, ‘Ch.-Sl. nog-ti night. 

O.-Ir. in-noct, in-nocht hac nocte (Z.? 609). 

Bopp Gl., Benf. II 57, Schleich. Kel. 125. — Acc. to Linker 
Jabn's Jahrb. 89, 714 the full form of the nom. nocts-s is probably 
preserved in Enn. Ann. v. 92 V., the stem-form which may be as- 
sumed to account for νύκτ, in compounds like νυκτέ-πλαγκτο-ς (Roediger 
de comp. p. 53). The Skt. nig is (in spite of Pott W. 1 550, who 
is emphatically opposed by Ascoli Fonolog. 39) weakened from nak. 
— γύχτωρ is as little a compound as nocturnus and νύχτερο-ς, though 
Pott 1! 123 “supposes it to be so. The rt. is clearly No. 93, since 
mght is “no man’s friend”. 

95) οἶκο-ς (Foixo-¢) house, ofxt-a, οἰκέ-τη-ς house-fellow, 
olxé-co dwell. 

Skt. véca-s, véc-man house, vig (f.) dwelling-place, 
house, pl. vig-a$ men, subjects, vig-pati-s lord of 
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the house or community — Zd. vig house, village, 
clan, vic-paits chief of the clan. 

Lat. vicu-s (veicu-s), vic-inu-s. 

Goth. veihs κώμη, ἀγρός, O.-H.-G. wich dwelling- 
place, borough. 

Ch.-S]. vist praedium, O.-Pr. wais-pattin housewife, 
Lith. vész-pat-s lord. 

O.-Ir. fich municipium, pagus (Z.? 21), Corn. greec 
village, Cymr. gwig (Lex. Cornu-Brit. p. 199). 

Bopp G1., Pott II 2, 581, Schleich. Ksl. 48, 98, Pictet Π 238, 
384, Corssen I? 380. — - Boeotian in «υκέα (Ahr. ἃ. 860]. 170), 
a trace of it may be seen in ἄ-οικο-ς. --- Lith. vész-pat-s lord ‘only 
used of God and the king’ (Schleicher). The rt. is No. 24c. Acc. to 
Justi p. 281 vig in Zend means a community of 15 men and women. 
oixo-¢ then is the house in the sense of the place and the sum of 
the people who come to live there (cp. Skt. ga-ja-s house, household 
fm. rt. ga, gam, go), dopo-s (No. 265) is the building. 

96) ὀκτώ eight, ὄγδοο-ς the eighth. — Skt. ash/du, asktan 

163 eight, ashfa-ma-s the eighth. Zd. astan (N. asta) 
eight, astema the eighth. — Lat. octo, octavu-s. 
— Goth. ahtau. — Lith. asztuni, Ch-Sl. osm’. 
— O.-Ir. oct, ocht (Z.? 304). 

Bopp Gl., Comp. Gr. Π 75, Pott Zihlmethode 165. — The dual 
form in Skt. Gk. and Lat. is striking; also the weakening of the fa- 
vourite xc in the Gk. ὄγδοο-ς (cp. p. 525), which seems to occur also 
in ὀγδόδιον᾽ ϑυσία παρὰ ᾿4ϑηναίοις τελουμένη Θησεὶ (Hesych.). Cp. 
M. Schmidt on this passage. — The Skt. sh is here evidently weak- 
ened from k. — We may just refer here to Ascoli’s investigations as 
to the original final letter of this and other numerals (di un gruppo 
di desinenze, Instit. Lomb. 1868), (Corssen II? 483). 

97) Rt. mex πέκ-ὠ, welx-w, wex-té-w, πέκ-τω comb, shear, 
πέχ-ος, πόκχο-ς fleece, wool. — Lat. pec-t-o, 
pect-en. — O.-H.-G. fahs crinis. — Lith. pése-t 
pluck, pull hair (?). 

Grimm Gesch. I 396. — Grassmann’s assertion (Ztschr. XI 41° 
that the τ belongs to the “thema”, is refuted by several of the above 
words. — Pott W. LI 179. 

98) πέλεκυ-ς, πέλεκ-ρα (Hesych.) axe, wedexxa-@ hew, 
edex-t&oo\ cut off, πέλεκκο-ν, πέλεκκο-ς axe-handle, 
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πελεκ-ᾶς wood pecker. — Skt. paragu-s, parcws 
hatchet, battle-axe. 

Bopp Gl. — Pott W. I 500. The rt. is πελ for older par (cp. 
Ch.-Sl. pra-té ferire), lengthened to πελεκ, cp. πλακ, xlay No. 367. 
The double «x is apparently for xf, asin γλύκκα γλυκύτης (Hes.) i. 6. 
γλύκα. On the Vowel that has been developed after the 1 see 
Ῥ. 719. 

99) xevx-n pine, πευχκ-ὧν pine-grove, Πευκ-ἕτιοι. 
O0.-H.-G. fiuh-ta. [Germ. Fichte.] 
Lith. puszi-s pine, puszyna-s pine-wood. 

Pott II! 246, 285, Benf. II 76. — Fick Or, ἃ. Occ. ΠῚ 115 shows 
that xi-rv-¢ pie, which I formerly with Benfey put here, is clearly 
analogous to the Skt. pitu-ddru-s, the name of an Indian pine with 
the various forms pitu-daru-s, pita-daru-s (daru tree cp. No. 275) 
and conjectures that the rt. in Skt. is pine, piv (xl-ov No. 363) with 
the meaning ‘trickle down’ (of the resin), properly ‘overflow’. pi-nu-s 
will then be only another nominal-form of the same; also πέσσα to- 
gether with pi-z and the Lith. piki-s, Ch.-Sl. pik-lu pitch must have 
come from the same root. The relation of the Skt. pikKhd (for 
piska?) ‘slime’, ‘gum’ to these words has not yet been sufficiently 
explamed. It appears then that the ik that appears in pix and can 
be inferred from πέσσα for πι-κ-ιὰ is derivative. 

100) Rt. mix πιχ-ρό-ς, πευχκ-εδανό-ς, πευκ-άλιμος bitter, 
sharp, ἐχε-πευκές (βέλος) pointed. 
Skt. pig-una-s, Adj. slanderous, treacherous, Subst. 
traitor (?). 
0-H.-G. féh-jan hate, feh-ida feud. [Eng. [06] 
Lith. pik-ta-s bad, pyk-ti to be angry, petk-ti despise, 
scold. 

Pott II? 600, W. III 182, Benf. II 79, Diefenbach I 879 — Con- 164 
nection with No. 99 is probable. On wv and ¢ cp. what is said at 
No. 82. If the fundamental meaning is ‘prick’ as Corssen also sup- 
poses (I? 538), we shall hardly be inclined to connect the Lat. peccare, 
which is more probably related to péjor, and which certamly has 
not the notion of malice in it. — The etymology of the Skt. word 
is uncertain (Schweizer Ztschr. XV 315). 

101) Rt. mx ποικ-ίλο-ς party-coloured, ποικίλλ- ὦ make gay. 

Skt. pre pic-d-mi adorn, fashion, form, pig ornament, 

péc-as form, image, pécala-s artistically shaped, 
beautiful. 
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Lat. ‘ping-o, pic-tor, pic-tura. 
Goth. filu-fath-s πολυ-ποίκιλος. O.-H.-G. féh varie- 
gatus. 
Ch-Sl. pistrii variegatus, pls-ats write, Lith. pisz- 
nu-s magnificent (Ὁ). 
Grimm Gesch. 396, Schleicher Καὶ. 120, Pott W. Il 2, 563. — 
Acc. to the Ptsb. Wtb. the real meaning of the Skt. rt. seems to be 
‘work with a sharp tool’, hence it is also used of the carving and 
cutting up of meat. And since the Romans as well use pingere with 
and without acw in the sense of embroider, connection with Nos. 100 
and 99 1s probable. I give then prick as the fundamental meaning, 
whence all the other meanings may be easily derived. (Cp. A.-S. fah 
foe, and fdh varius, and Grimm Dict. 8. v. fehde.] The Skt. pécas 
is used of gay stuff, pécas-kari of a webster or embroideress. In Zend 
too there occurs pica, paecanh in the sense of form, ornament. This 
word then tells us the fact in the history of Art that scratching was 
prior to colouring with the Indogermans; the application of the word 
to writing in the old Persian nt-pis (Schweizer Ztschr. XV 315) and 
in the Slavonic has its analogy in yeeg-w (No. 138). In Gk. too an 
inscribed law tablet was acc. to Pittakos (Diog. La. I 77) xotxdoy 
ξύλον (καὶ ὑπὸ Κροίσου (ἐρωτηϑεις)ὴ, τίς ἀρχὴ μεγίστη, ἡ τοῦ ποικ- 
ίλου, ἔφη, ξύλου, σημαίνων τὸν νόμον). There is a good deal of doubt 
about the unattested Skt. ping, which along with other meanings has 
also that of pingere. pingo: pic = mungo (No. 92): muk. — Kuhn 
however (Ztschr. [IV 9) is wrong in connecting the Lat. fingere, which 
must be placed elsewhere on account of its f (No. 145). Lobeck 
Proleg. 113 annot. 1. 


102) St. πλακ, wdak flat surface, πλάκ-ινο-ς made of 
planks, πλακοῦς flat, (flat) cake. 
Lat. planc-a plate, slab, planc-u-s flat-footed, pla- 
nu-s flat, level. 
0.-H.-G. flah. 
Lith. plasz-ta-ka flat hand, plékszcza-s (for ploksstja-s) 
flat. 
Pott W. III 186, Grimm Gesch. 397, Joh. Schmidt Vocal. I 75. 
— The rt. seems to be the same as that of πλήσσω, cp. Ind. lect. 
Kil. aest. a. 1857 p. VI and No. 367b. — pld-nu-s for plac-nu-s. 


Pott compares also lanx (St. lanc), which I with Leo Meyer, Vergl. 
Gr. 1 97 connect with λέκ-ος, λεκί ς λεκάνη (in the κοινή, λακάνη) key. 


103) Rt. whex wdéx-@ plait, πλέγ-μα, πλοκ-ἡ a plait, xdox- 
αμο-ς lock (of hair). 
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Skt. rt. park, pr-na-k-mi mix, mingle, connect, prk-ti-s 
contact, d-prk mixedly, prag-na-s plait, basket. 

Lat. plec-t-o, am-plec-t-or, plic-o, du-plex. Umbr. tri- 165 
bricu triplicity. 

Goth. flah-t-ém, dat. pl. πλέγμασι, fal-th-a πτύσσω, 
O.-H-G. flth-tu, flahs flax. 

Ch.-S]. ple-t-a plait. 

Bopp Gl., Benf. IT 97, Fick? 376, Pott W. III 190. — The use 
for describing exclusively plaiting and folding is confined to the Eu- 
ropean languages, while the Skt. words have a more general mean- 
ing. — Schleicher Kal. 120. — Perhaps πόρκο-ς net belongs here too, 
with older ο for 4 with which Walter Ztschr. XII 378 connects Parca 
as spinner of the thread of fate. Ebel Ztschr. VI 217 compares πόρ- 
κη-ς ἃ ring, with the O.-H.-G. felga. In the Ch.-Sl. pleta and the Goth. 
faltha alike the guttural is forced out. —- I fail to see any connection 
with πλίσσεσϑαι stride, πλιχάς interfeminium, πλίξ βῆμα. — On tri- 
brige Aufr. and Kirchh. Umbr. Sprachdenkm. I 72, 89. — Walter 
Ztsachr. XII 420 connects also plag-a net, snare, carpet, Corssen I? 
35 com-pe-sco for com-per-sco. 

104) πόρκο-ς pig. — Lat. porcu-s, Umbr. purka, porca. 
— O.-H.-G. farah. [A.-S. fearh, Eng. farrow.] — 
Lith. parsza-s pig, suckingpig, Ch.-Sl. prase. — 
Q.-Ir. ore pig (O’ Dav. Gl. p. 109). 

Kuhn in Web. Ind. Stud. I 342, Grimm Gesch. 37, Schleicher 
Ksl. 121. — πόρκο-ς is attested to be a Gk. word by Varro 1. 1. V 
§ 97 Mill. — Pictet I] 82 compares the O.-H..G. furh furrow with 
the Lat. porca in the sense of field-bed, ridge between two furrows, 
going to the notion of rooting up for the connection between the 
two, a notion which however has no connection with the Skt. park 
(No. 103). — On the disappearence of the initial p in the Irish cp. 
Ebel Beitr. I 307 ff. . 

105) σκαιό-ς left, σκαιό-τη-ς, σκαιο-σύνη left-handedness. 

— Skt. savja-s left. — Lat. scaevu-s, scaevi-ta-s, 

Scaevola, scaeva (Fest. p. 325). — Ch.-Sl. 5uj left. 

Bopp Gl., Benf, I 619, Schleicher Ks]. 138, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 22. 

Grimm Gesch. 993, where the low German scheef, the high German 

schetb, scheb (obliquus) and the Slov. sévi po-sevi slanting are com- 

pared. The original initial letter is sk, the primitive form skavja-s, 

relationship to oxaveo-¢ (with projecting ankles) and the Lat. 

scauru-s 18 probable. About the last-mentioned word Corssen I? 350 
has a different view. 
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106) St. εκαλπ, σκάλοψ, σπάλαξ, ἀσπάλαξ mole. 
Lat. scalp-o scratch, engrave, scalp-ru-m, talp-a mole. 
0.-H.-G. sceliva scraphia, siliqua. 
Lith. sklemp-iu cut mto? 

Pott 11 140. — On the prothetic ὦ see Lob. Elem. I 15, who 
is right in comparing σκάλλω. σκαλπ: oxad == ([ελπ (ἔλπομαι): Fei, 
foi. — talp-a must be for stalp-a. Cp. p. 689 and No. 521. Pictet 
I 453 holds the word to be Keltic. — Fick? 205 puts κολάπτω (xol- 
αφος, with aspirated x) with scalpo. Cp. Corssen I? 547. 

166 107) oxavd-ado-v, σκανδάλη-ϑρο-ν rack. 
Skt. rt. skand skand-d-mi scando, pra-skand prosilire. 
Lat. scand-o, de-scend-o. 
O.-Ir. ro-sescaind prosiluit (Z.? 449). 

Pott I! 249, Bopp Gl. — Since the Skt. skand also means ca- 
dere, elabi, effluere and the root seems to have as its primitive mean- 
ing that of swift, darting movement, the Lith. skénd-« sink down 
may possibly belong here. But with oxafwm (No. 573) there is no con- 
nection. — Ascoli Fonol. 31. 

108) Rt. εκαπ σκήπ-τ-ὦ support, Dor. σκᾶ-πος, σκῆπ-τρο-ν, 
σκήπ-ων staff, σκηπ-τό-ς flash of lightening. 
Lat. scdp-u-s shaft, scip-io staff, scép-ae twigs, scip-u-s 
stalk, scop-io stalk, scam-nu-m bench. 
O.-N. skap-t, O.-H.-G. scaf-t hastile. 
Ch.-Sl. kop-ije hasta. 
Pott I! 260, Benf. I 655, who compare the Skt. skabh, skambh 


fulcire in infringement of the phonetic laws. I cannot agree with 
Benfey and Kuhn's extensive combinations (Ztschr. I 139, IV 32), acc. 


to which ox stands for στ. — A weaker form of the rt. is aan, capt, 
whence σκέμπ-τ-ω, oxéx-ov, to which scip-to comes near. — Corssen 
I? 401, 128. 


109) Rt. cxan, σκάπ-τ-ὦ dig, oxan-avn spade, σκάπ-ε-το-ς, 
κάπετο-ς ditch. 

Ch.-Sl. kop-a-ti fodere, Lith. kdp-a-s grave-mound, 

O.-Ir. enkop-t-s buried. 
Pott I' 141, Schleicher Ksl. 95, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 13, Benf. ! 
192. — On the initial letter Lob. El. I 125. The φ in ἔσχαφα. 
ἐσκάφην, σκάφη, σκαφώρη or καφώρη (fox) is an after-formation, the 
meanings dig and hollow out are united in oxaqos, which means in 


Hes. “Egy. 570 ‘digging’, but usually like σκάφη a hollow. — Benf. 
Ztschr. VII 52 connects with this root not only σκέπ-αρ-Ψο-»ν carpenter's 


2 
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axe (No. 68b), but also the Lat. scabo (scab-er, scab-ies) with weak- 
ening of p to b. Since Corssen I? 128 actually mentions the form 
Scapres, and the meaning ‘torn, rough, scratched’, might well arise 
from the original idea of the root, this combination may be correct. 
— On an other side is suggested the comparison of the Teutonic 
words Schaff (0.-S. skap), Goth. skip πλοῖον (cp. oxag-og) with the 
common idea of something hollowed out (cp. κοῖλαι νῆες). Cp. No. 
86. They specially remind us of σκαφ-ίο-ν, σκάφ-ἡ fan. Jurmann 
Ztschr. XI 389 connects with them even the Goth. ga-skap-jan (Germ. 
schaffen, make), O.-H.-G. sceffan (scoop out) and M.-H.-G. schuofe, 
Germ. schaufel shovel. Schaffen accordingly would mean to prepare 
by hollowing out. Cp. Pictet II 85. — Grassmann XII 107 explains 
the Goth. p for Gk. x or g, acc. to ns view mentioned at p. 84 
from an original ph. 
110) St. oxagr σκώρ Gen. oxat-dg, σκωρ-ία dross. — Skt. 
cakrt (for sakart) stercus. — Lat. sterc-us, sterqui- 
liniu-m. — A.S. skearn dung. — Ch.-Sl. skvrii-na 167 
inquinamentum, skar-ed-ovati se βδελύττεσϑαι. 
Bopp GL, Kuhn Ztschr. II 145 ff. — The stem-form 18 oxagr, 
whence came σκατ like ἧπατ from ἥπαρτ, in the nom. and acc. length- 
ening occurred on account of its being a monosyllable. In the Skt. 
¢ stands for older s and a is an auxiliary vowel, “singe sk is not 
a favourite combination” (Kuhn). — The change into sterc is after 
the pattern of the Gk. oregy-avo-¢ xoxgwv Hesych., where x is soft- 
ened to 7. The meaning of σκωρ-έα is to be seen also in the Lat. 
stercus ferri. The rt. skar depart, separate (No. 76) appears in the 
Skt. ava-skara-s dung. — This assumption of relationship has been 
recently attacked from two quarters, by Walter Ztschr. XII 384, who 
refers the Skt. cakrt to the rt. kak (No. 28) while he however entirely 
overlooks the A.-S. and Ch.-Sl which clearly point to an initial sk, 
and by Corssen Beitr. 87, Ausspr. 1? 178, who is for separating the 
words beginning with st from the rest, regards only the Lat. mus- 
cer-da, su-cer-du as connected with the rt. skar. But we shall see directly 
in No. 111 an unmistakable example of an interchange of organ similar 
to that which we here suppose to have taken place between the stems 
skart and stark, and the comparison of sterc-us with the O.-H.-G. drec 
of doubtfal origin which Corssen prefers involves an infringement of 
the laws of the change of sound, i. e. is equally irregular. Cp. pp. 
28 and 686. 
111) Rt. cen σκέπ-τ-ο-μαι spy, σκοπ-ή, σκοπ-ία look-out, 


σχόπ-ελο-ς rock?, σκοπ-ό-ς a spy, aim, oxo owl. 
Skt. spac, pac-jd-mi look, spac, spaga-s spy. — 4d. 
cpag look at, guard, gpag spy. ; 
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Lat. spec spec-t-o (spic-i-o), con-spic-t-0, spec-ula, spet- 
ulu-m, spec-to. 
0.-H.-G. spéh-6-m, spdhi prudens, callidus. 
Bopp Gl. 8. v. pag, Pott W. Il 2, 548, Benf. I 236, Kuhn Ztschr. 
IV 11. — The metathesis of the organ is unmistakable, the funda- 
mental meaning is ‘spy’. On Homer's σχόπελος (προβλῆτι cxoxéle) 
which did not yet, mean cliff, see Doederlein Gl. 2358. — oxay 80- 
called from its sharp sight, oxwx-r-o perhaps from ἃ mocking glance 
(Fick * 202 otherwise). Athen. XIV, 629 f. is important for the con- 
nection of σκώψ with the rt σκὲπ — oxo, σκώπευμα. ἣν δὲ ὁ oxay 
τῶν ἀποσκοπούντων TO σχῆμα, ἄκραν τὴν χεῖρα ὑπὲρ τοῦ μετώπου 
κεκυρτωκότων. — Corssen I? 379 brings here the Lat. pic-us, pic-a 
along with other names of birds. — A. Weber (Ztschr. VI 319) sup- 
poses that specu-s cave, the relation of which to σπέος is not explained 
even by Gdbel Ztschr. XII 239 nor by Sonne either (XIII 431) be- 
longs here. See also pp. 98, 103, 106. 


112) ox-a shade, σκια-ρό-ς shady, σχιά-ω overshadow, 
σχιά-ς (for σκιχδ)ὴ awning. 
Skt. Khdjd for skdjd shade, glimmering. 
0.-8. ski-mo, M.-H.-G. schi-me, sche-me shade, O.-8. 
scio, O.-N. sky the overshadowing clouds (ep. 
0.-H.-G. seti-wo shade). 


Ch.-Sl. stént shade, Lith. sze-szé-li-s shade, shadow. 

Bopp Gl., Pott 11 248, Benf. I 610, Miklosich L. — Hesych. has 

168 the forms σκοιά σκοτεινά, σκοιόν Gvoxtoy, σχοΐδιον σχιάδιον whence 
we may infer a lost form σκοὰ which came from skajd σκοια. I once 
thought the rt. to be skt, but Walter Ztschr. XII 385 points out that 
we could arrive from ska as well at ox-a (cp. Rt. m by the side of 
πο No. 371, κρίνω No. 76) and even at σκέρο-ν umbella, σκῖ-ρο-ς 
country covered with vegetation (Boeckh note to Ὁ. L Gr. III p. 706). 
Consequently I now refer with him and Leo Meyer Vergl. Gr. I 340 
both these words and σκηνή tent (cp. Lith. szé-ira tent), oxo-ros 
darkness (cp. xv-tog) and with determinative d the Skt. Fhad cover, 
Khat-tra-m umbrella, O.-Ir. sedth (Z.2 16), Goth. skad-u-s ox, with 
formative p oxé-x-ag protection with its related words (p. 657) all 
to the rt. ska. Corssen (and also Benfey Or. ἃ. Occ. I] 569) 1s no 
doubt right in connecting the Lat. ca-sa (for scad-ta), cas-sis helmet 
and cas-tru-m (Umbr. castru-o Osc. castro-us Aufr. and Kirchh. ἢ 
159) with the secondary rt. skad in the sense of ‘means of defence’ 
(Beitr. 449). — With the presumable skajdé we may perhaps connect 
cae-cu-s — Goth. hath-s (cp. p. 42), as it were, oxo-t-x0-¢ shady, dark. 
while co-cle(t)-s may be regarded as derived from the diminutive 
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sto-cu-lu-s (cp. Redi-culu-s and Spiegel Beitr. Π 264, otherwise Pott 
II? 446). Cp. Corssen Nachtr. 263. 


113) Rt. «κυ oxev-y clothing, σκεῦ-ος furniture, σκευά-ξ-ὦ 
prepare, equip — oxv-t-o-¢, κύ-τ-ο-ς skin, ἐπι- 
σκύ-νιο-ν the skin of the brow. | 

Skt. sku sku-né-mi tego. 

Lat. ob-seti-ru-s, sci-tu-m, ci-ti-s. 

A.-S. scii-a, sci-va umbra, caligo, O-H.-G. skiu-ra 
receptaculum, A.-S. hid hide. 

Lith. sku-rd skin, leather, Ch.-Sl. sti-té ἀσπίς. 

Pott W. I 1354, -Benf. I 611, Pictet 11 224. — The rt. sku is 
attested by Westerg. by quotations. — Cp. Roth Krit. Erlauter. VI 
22. — The connection with oxb-t-o-¢, xv-t-0-¢ (ἐγκυτῶ), cu-ti-s is un- 
mistakable (cp. No. 573); on the τ see Ztschr.1V 215. xv-t-o¢ a hollow 
belongs to 79. — σκῦλο-ν skin presents difficulties: it is distinct from 
cxvlo-» hide and can no more be separated from spoliu-m than from 
συλάτω (cp. σκυλεύω) while σκυλό-ὦ cover again resembles our rt. in 
sound. Cp. Kuhn IV 385, Corssen I? 525, who regards the liquids in 
these words as radical, and accordingly gives skur, oxvd as the rt. — 
0.-Ir. sctath from * scaitd) Z.* 18, 97 deviates in its vowel. Cp. No. 112. 


114) Rt. εκυλ σκύλλω pull off, flay, σκύλ-μα a pulling 
off, κο-σκυλ-μάτια leather-parings. 
Lat. qut-squil-rae. 

Pott W. II 1, 699, Benf. I 200. Cp. No. 113 and Rt. cxad 
(under No. 106), cxoA too appears as the rt. with reluted meanings: 
σκόλ-υ-ϑρο-ς ‘lopped’, ‘poor’, again without o κόλο-ς mutilated (cp. 
in-colu-mi-s), xolov-o, and with formative 2 oxolvx-t-@ lop σκόλοψ 
stake (?). Corssen Beitr. 450, I? 524, Walter Ztschr. XII 380. — 
χοσχολμάτια acc. to Hesych. ta τῶν βυρσῶν περικομμάτια, quisqutliae 
acc. to Fest. p. 257 “dics putantur quidquid ex arboribus minutes 
surculorum foltorumve cadit’’. 


115) φαλκ-η-ς rib of a ship, éu-padxo-m bind up, clasp 169 
round, φολκό-ς bow-legged. 
Lat. falx (st. falc), flec-t-o, falc-o (?). 

Buttm. Lexil. I 245 where the traditional meaning of φολκό-ς 
(only occ. B 217) springing from an absurd etymology is satisfactorily 
refated. — φάλκη-ς acc. to Pollux I 85 to τῇ στείρᾳ προςηλούμενον 
i. 6. the curved timbers nailed to the keel-beams, which form the 
rounded hold of the ship. — ἐμφαλκουμένοις, acc. to Suid.’ (ed. Bernh. 
if 222) περιπεπλεγμένοις, bound round with twined cords, so that 
φολκό-ς must mean bow-legged. — The Lat. falcones rests on the 
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same footing as it is explained by Paul. 88 — “dtcuntur quorum 
digit: pollices in pedibus intra sunt curvats, a similitudine fales” — 
also falz. — We are reminded also of the O.-H.-G. balco beam, but 
the ὁ is not according to rule. [See Grimm Dict. If 1089.] — Cp. 
Déderlein Gloss. 2476. Pictet I 467 connects also the O.-H.-G. falch-o 
falcon, ‘& cause de la forme des ailes étendues’, comparing δρεπανίέςς 
martin, supposed to be called from δρέπανον. 


1" 


Greek y corresponds to Indogermanic g. In Sanskrit 
it is represented by g and ὁ, in Zend by g, gh, 2, £, zh, τὰ 
Latin by g, in Gothic by k, in Church-Slavonic by g, 2, 2, 
in Lithuanian by g, 2, m Old Irish by g (later between 
vowels by gh, and incorrectly by dh as the result of false 
pronunciation), seldom by ὃ. 


116) ἄγ-ος guilt, object of awe, év-ay-ng accursed, ἄ-γιο-ς 

μιαρός, ay-4g cursed. 
Skt. dg-as vexation, offence. 

Benf. I 149, Bopp Gl. — At both these places the entirely dif- 
ferent, ahas is wrongly compared (Rt. ay No. 166). — The spiritus 
lenis of ἄγος is not merely Ionic, but is now read in Thucydides and 
in other authors; that ay:og with the meaning μεαρός has the smooth 
breathing is expressly stated in the E. M. s.v. In ἁγής in Hipponax 
fr. 11 Bergk® ὥς of μὲν ayét Βουπάλῳ κατηρῶντο the spir. asp. is of 
doubtful authority. — With the rt. ay = Skt. jag (No. 118) there is 
no relationship. — Delbriick calls my attention to the fact that as 
in Thue. I 126 we have ἄγος τῆς ϑεοῦ so in Skt. we have dévdnam 
dgas i. 6. τῶν ϑεὼν ἄγος. 

117) Rt. dy &y-w, ἀγ-εινέτω, drive, lead, ἀγ-ό-ς, ἄχ-τωρ 
leader, ἄγ-ων contest, ἀγο-υιά street, ὄγ-μο-ς line, 
swath, a@y-ga the chase. 

Skt. ag ag-d-mi, go, drive, swing, aga-s driver, ag- 

man train, ag-ma-s way, train, dg-i-s race. — 
Zd. az lead, drive, az-ra the chase. 

Lat. ag-o, ag-men, ag-tli-s, ac-tor, ac-tu-s, ac-ts-o. 
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O.-N. ak-a vehere, vehi. 
O.-Ir. ato-m-ay, atto-t-dig, ato-b-arg adigit me, te, vos 
(Z.? 430). 

Bopp Gl., Grimm Gesch. 408, Pictet 11 6, Pott W. ΠῚ 364. — 
The Skt. rt. ag has been since supported by a large number of words 
in the PW., so that all other attempts at explaining it have been re- 
linquished (Benf. 1 65). The agreement in the development of the 
meaning is in fact surprising. Cp. especially dg-i-s and ἀγ-ὠν, Skt. 
dg-i-m ag-ami I run a race, like the Gk. ἑορτὴν, ϑυσίαν ἄγω, Lat. 
dsem festum, pacem ago, and again the Lat. agon-ia beast for sacri- 
fice, agon-iu-m festival, the Marsian agine Jovias festival of Jovia 
ace. to Corssen Ztschr. 1X 147. Again ἄγρα, with ἀγρεύω, ἀγρέω, 
ξω-γρέ-ω == Zd. azra. In meaning of the Homeric ἄγρει = aye ap- 
pears the relationship to the stem-verb, while this verb itself when 
used as in Soph. Ant. 344 φῦλον ὀρνέϑθων ἀμφιβαλὼν ἄγει, and in 
the phrase ἄγειν καὶ φέρειν, and in the poetical use of agere comes 
very near the meaning ‘hunt’. It is often but without sufficient 
reason asserted that aygéo is connected with algéw. It is only the 
somewhat general meaning in αὐτ- άγρε-το-ς, παλιν-ἀγρε-το-ς (cp. 
ἀγρε-μῶν ϑηρευτής Hes.), κρε-ἄγρα, πυρ-άγρα that gives contenance 
to this view. — Lottner Ztschr. V 240 is quite wrong in maintaining 
ἡγεῖσθαι to be of entirely different origin and to be connected with 
the Lat. sdg-io. A consideration of such words as στρατ-ηγό-ς, ἀρχ- 
ηγό-ς, and of the use of ἡγεῖσϑαι, ἡγεμών, especially in Homer will 
prevent us from separating this word from the rt. dy. On the spir. 
asp. see p. 677. The post-Homeric meaning of ἡγεῖσθαι “consider, 
think” is shared by the Lat. ducere and by ἄγω itself. It arrives at 
it through the notion of ‘poising’, ‘weighing’, whence the Lat. agina 
‘scapus trutinae’, er-ig-ere, ex-d(g)-men, also ex-ig-uu-s, which thus 
means properly ‘exact’, and this use is quite common: ἦγε τριακοσίους 
δαρφεεκούς and metaphorically in Soph. ΕἸ. 119 μούνη γὰρ ἄγειν οὐκέτι 
σωκῶ λύπης ἀντίρροπον ἄχϑος. We may add ἄξιο-ς, so that μνᾶς 
ὥξεος properly = μνᾶν ἄγων having the weight of a mina. There 
was no need at all for the Skt. sa which Pott (II? 335) conjured up, 
as he might have seen from ἀντ-άξιο-ς. — The ὁ in the Osc. inf. 
ac-wm which is explained to be agere by the side of ang-et, ang-it 
(Mommeen Unterit. D. p. 250) is remarkable. --- ἄγα-ν very, literally 
‘drawing’, with the stem-form aya preserved in ἀγ-ήνωρ (cp. Roediger 

(‘omp. p. 4) must certainly belong to the same root. 

118) Rt. ἁτ' ἄξο-μαι reverence, ay-to-g holy, ἀγ-νό-ς pure, 
ἁγίξω, ἐναγίξω consecrate, offer up. — ay-og 
consecration, sacrifice. 

Skt. jag (jag-d-mi) reverence, consecrate, sacrifice, 

Corts, Etymology. 14 
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jag-us, jdg-a-s, jag-na-m sacrifice, jag-ja-s vener- 
able. — Zd. yaz to worship, sacrifice, yaz-u lofty, 
- sublime. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. HI 575. — βάγιος μέγας in Hesych. has 
nothing to do with this rt: nor do I with Benfey I 434 ff. consider 
the Skt. jag and bhag to be the same rt. Still less has the Lat. 
sacer, sancio any thing to do with ἅγιος. — 1 write ἄγ-ος (Heaych. 
ayvicua ϑυσίας) as distinguished from ἄγος curse (No. 116) with 
Hermann ad Aesch. Choeph. 149; so too Soph. Antig. 775 ὡς ἄγος. 

119) ayed-g field. — Skt. agra-s surface, floor. — Lat. 
ager (St. agro). — Goth. akr-s field (acre). 

Grimm Gesch. 408, PW., where connection with the rt. ag is 
conjectured. The Skt. word stands in the Vedas generally for the 
plain as opposed to the mountains. So that perhaps Kuhn Ztechr. 
III 334 and Pictet II 79 are right in thinking that ἀγρός is 80 named 
‘a pecore agendo’, like the German Trift pasturage from treiben to 
‘drive. In any case the distinction of meaning maintained by Th. 
Mommeen Hist. of Rome 1* 16 between ἀγρός and agras is unfounded 
(“‘agras with the Indian races is always floor”). The general mean- 
ing of ‘country’, ‘plain’, is often to be seen in ἀγρός too, as also 
in its derivative a@ygto-¢ with its meaning of wild, which, occurring 
as early as Homer is a striking evidence of the Greek’s insight into 
nature. 

120) αἴξ (aty) goat, aly-t-¢ goatskin, αἰγ-ών goat-stall, 
aly-ayoo-g chamois. 
Skt. aga-s he-goat, agd she-goat, agakd, agika dimin. 
Lith. ozy-s he-goat, oz-ka she-goat. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 136, Schleicher Ksl. 98, Kuhn Ztschr. IH 
433, who will not hold the above words connected “until the as 
is explained”. I explain it by epenthesis, starting from a stem ay: 
which we may give as a feminine by the side of the Skt. aga i e. 
aga (cp. p. 681). So Benf. Ztschr. VIII 75, Pott IX 175. The nom. 
αἱξ may be derived straight from afy:-¢ with loss of c; the stem αἶγι 
is apparently preserved in afyt-Beoro-¢ (Roediger Comp. 55). It is 
not so very surprising that aff should then be used as a masculine as 
well, after the consciousness of its origin had disappeared. The 
Ch.-Sl. koza does not belong here, but to the Skt. Khagd i. e. skaga, 
still less the O.-H.-G. zigé. — The old derivation from ἀΐσσω (St 
dix) is false, the probable one is that from the rt. dy, cp. Skt ag- 
tra-s = ag-ili-s (PW.). — Meineke's and M. Schmidt's emendation of 
Hesych. βαΐκαν᾽ αἶγα (Ztschr. XII 216) has therefore no foundation. 
— It should be noticed with regard to the use of αἰγές that the Skt. 
agina-m always means skin (Fick® 8). 
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121) Rt. apy ἀργ-ό-ς, ἀργ-ή-ς (St. ἀργητ), ἀργ-εννό-ς, 
ἀργοινό-εις, ἄργυ-φο-ς bright, white, ἄργυ-ρο-ς 
silver, ἄργ-λο-ς white clay. 

Skt. arg-una-s bright, rag-ata-s white, ragata-m 
silver, Rt. rég rdg-d-mi shine. 

Lat. argu-o I make clear, argiitu-s clear, plain, arg- 
entu-m, Osc. arag-eto-m silver, arg-illa white clay. 

O.-Ir. arget argentum (Z.? 804), Gen. argit, argdide 
made of silver (F. A. 225). 

Bopp GI., Benf. I 104, Pott W. III 582, where ἄργυφο-ς with 
ἀργύφε-ο-ς is rightly referred to the rt. ma = Skt. bhd shine. The 
position of the vowel in Skt. fluctuates, and it is doubled in the 
Ose. arag-eto-m and in the Zend erezata of similar meaning. — Nitzsch 
ad βὶ 11 recognized that κύνες πόδας ἀργοί (ἀργίποδες) or ἀργοί 
amply in the sense of swift-footed is connected with the idea of 
whiteness by means of that of ‘gleaming’ (μαρμαρυγαὶ ποδῶν). So 
pedibus argutarier (Titin. v. 28 Ribbeck) is used of the feet of a man 
walking. — Sonne Ztschr. X 338. — Cp. No. 154. 

122) Rt. γαῦ, yoF, yav-go-¢ proud, ya-t-w rejoice, γέ-γη-ϑ-α, 179 
γη-ϑέ-ω, γῆ-8-ος, γηϑ-οσύνη joy, γηϑόσυνο-ς glad, 
γά-νυ-μαι rejoice, γάντος gayness, splendour. 

Lat. σαι (ἔπη. Annal. 451), gau-d-eo, gavi-su-s, 
gaud-1u-m. 
O.-N. ké-t-r laetus. 

Pott W. I 741, Benf. II 114, Grimm Gesch. 399. — The con- 
nection of these words is denied by Dietrich Jahn’s Jarb. 81, 88, 
and Hugo Weber Etymol. Untersuch. 93. Both assume a rt. ya with 
a secondary rt. yau like mau from ga (No. 407), and for the other 
words yav. Since however we find in the related languages no sup- 
port for these supposed roots, and are. able to support by analogies 
all the changes of sound, I hold to my own view. yaS-t-w becomes 
γα-ἔτω as xaf-t-o becomes xa-f-o (No. 44), γαιξ-νυ-μαι γά-νυ-μαι as 
wloF-v-¢ κλό-νι-ς (No. 61). γάνος (with γανάω shine) can have been 
formed by the suffix -vo¢ like ἔϑ-νος, iy-vos. — It is not improbable 
that d-yav-d-¢, ἀγαυρό-ς proud, ἀ-γα-ἔο-μαι and ἄγα-μαι with ἄγη 
astonishment are related, and from these again ἀγάλλω, ἀγανό-ς ἅτ. 
seem not far removed, though I grant they admit of other explan- 
ations (H. Weber p. 49). 

123) St. γαλακτ (nom. γάλα) milk, Homeric γλάγοος, 
γαλα-ϑη-νό-ς sucking milk, γαλήνη a calm (9). 

Lat. St. lact, nom. lac, old Lat. lacte. ἡ 
14* 
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These words are among those which in spite of their incontestable 
connection offer great obstacles to analysis. As to their origin there 
are four suppositions of the most oppesite character. — 1) Bopp 
Comp. Gram. I 254 regards γα-λακτ as a compound from the Skt. 
stem gav (= Gk. Bof No. 644), but can give no satisfactory explan- 
ation of the second half of the word. This line is taken up by Max 
Miller Ztschr. XII 27, Pictet 1 29, who go on each in a different 
way, M. M. to explain it by the Skt. ragas, which usually means 
cloud and water and is by some compared with the Gk. ἔρεβος, 

’ Pictet by λάξω a by-form of λαμβάνω, though he does not give a y as 
part of the rt. There is moreover this additional objection that the 
stem gav has always in the two classical languages a ὃ and that the 
contraction of gar to ga, to g, and finally to nothing at all is an as- 
sumption which is all the bolder that the two words do not mean cow's 
milk exclusively. — 2) Pott II' 204, 311, Beitr. II δά, W. 1 759 
(Grimm Gesch. 326) tries to arrive at the root by means of ἀμέλγ- ὦ 
(No. 150); making mlag become blag (cp. Ir. blecht), and ths glag 
(y4ay-og) arriving thus at an agreement with the Goth. miluk-s (Ch.-S1. 
mleko borrowed thence?). But there is no complete analogy for such 
transition of sound, and the primitive form γάλα when there was 
nothing to prevent the pronunciation μαλα, would remain unexplained 
— 38) Walter Ztschr. XI 436 gives βδέλλειν suck, milk, as the source 
of the word and refers it to a rt. gal. But this rt. with such a mean- 
ing is nowhere to be seen. — 4) Hugo Weber in his Et. Forach. 
discusses thoroughly all the connected forms and gives as the rt. yaA 

173 meaning to be clear, to shine. (Cp. No. 133b). Since γαλ-ήνη (mean. 
ing also plumbago), γελ-ἄω, γελ-εὶν (λάμπειν avdeiy Hesych.), Lat. 
gel-u, perhaps even the Skt. gala-m water, with a train of other 
words, can without violence be explained from such a root, this ex- 
planation is not improbable. From the rt. yad accordingly came the 
the rare form yai-at like ἀλ-ατ from the rt. ἀλ (No. 657), from the 
lengthened stem ylax (cp. glac-te-s) γλακ- ὦντες (μεστοὶ γάλακτος Hes.), 
γλακκό-ν (γαλαϑηνόν ib.), with softening of the final x to y γλαγ-ος. 
γαλακτ- (for γλακτ cp. γλακτ-ο- φάγοι) may be referred like lact (for 
glact) to glac-ti (cp. Lat. re-ti nom. re-te). — yala ϑηνὸς is compounded 
with the rt. θε (No. 309). — Brunnhofer, in his “eda, fae the Graeco- 
Itahan name for milk”. Aarau 1871 plausibly refers the word to the 
rt. gar swallow, drink (No. 643), to which, he says, yago-¢ pap belongs. 


124) Hom. γαλόω-ς γάλως γαλοώνη (Suid.) husband's 
sister. — Lat. glés. — O.-Bohem. zelva mariti 
soror. 


Pott I! 181, Kuhn in Weber's Ind. Studien I 328. — The Gk. 
Lat. and Slav. forms bespeak the primitiveness of the g, as does the 
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Phrygian form γέλαρος (ἀδελφοῦ γυνή Hesych.) mentioned by Nauck 
(Aristoph. Byz. 136). — γάλως acc. to Pollux III 32 ἡ τοῦ ἀνδρὸς 
ἀδελφὴ τῇ ἐκείνου γυναικί. glos acc. to Paul. Epit. 98 and Charisius 
p. 42, 10 X. only υἱγὲ soror, but acc. to Nonius p. 657 M. also fratris 
uxor. For the Gk. word galva-s may be given as the primitive form, 
the Lat. glés gen. gloris has a suffix in 8 like flds, rés. — Max 
Miiller, Oxford Essays 1856 p. 21, explains the skt. ¢jdla-s or sjala-s 
uxoris frater, which has been held to be connected, quite indepen- 
dently, and compares ὠ-ἕλεοι (cp. εἰλίονες) — σύγγαμβροι or ἀδελφὰς 
γήμαντες — with ajdla-s, and accordingly treats the form with the 
dental 8 as the primitive one. The ὦ is then to be regarded as co- 
pulative as in ἄ-λοχο-ς, but εἰλ-ίον-ες (for éed-cov-es) as having lost 
the spir. asp and taken a new derivative suffix. Although there are 
difficulties still remaining this view seems juster than that which would 
compare words agreeing neither in sound nor sense with those above. 
— Ascoh Ztsechr. XII 319, and Pictet II 375 are for identifying the 
rt. of these words, probably γαλ (cp. No. 123) in the meaning of be 
bright, serene by a comparison of other flattering appellations given 
to relations by marriage (belle soeur). Cp. No. 257. Brunnhofer’s 
objections (1. 6. 26) are of no weight. ὁ 
125) γαμφ-ή, γαμφ-ηλή jaw, jaws, yougo-s tooth, plug, 
youg-to-¢ cheek-tooth. 

Skt. gambha-s tooth, mouth, jaws, gambhja-s incisor 

(tooth), gabh gabh-é or gambh-é snap at. 
Ch.-Sl. zab-it tooth, ‘Lith. gémbe hook in the wall. 
Schlejcher Ksl. 110. — Kuhn Ztschr. I 123 ff, where a good 
many other words are discussed, especially from the Teutonic lang- 
uages, which may with more or less probability be brought under 
this head. I will only mention the comparison of the old Saxon 
camb comb and of the Gk. γέφυρα, which has clearly dam as its 
first meaning. The names of the towns Γόμφοι and the Lat. Gabii 

also suggest them selves. — Benf. I] 116. — Cp. No. 423. 


126) γαστήρ (St. yaoreg) belly, γάστρα belly of a jug 
or cask. — Skt. gafhara-s belly. — Lat. venter 
(for gventer)? — Goth. quithu-s belly, stomach, 

womb, laus-quithr-s sober. 

Bopp GIL, Pott I’ 106, If 554, Kubn Ztschr. III 435, where the 174 

Skt. gas swallow is taken as the rt., though the Ptsb. W. knows 
nothing of such a word. — Corssen Beitr. 57. — v through gv from 
g as in ven-to (No. 634), vor-o = Skt. gar (No. 643). St. ya-o-reg 
at all events comes from a rt. in 8, and agrees in this with the Teut- 
onic wans-t, while venter on the other hand shows no trace of an 8. 
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Hesychius's gloss γέντερ 7 κοιλία looks as if the Lat. renter were re- 
ferred to. — The Skt. ¢h seems to stand for st. Leo Meyer Vgl. 
Gr. I 37. 

127) γαυλό-ς pail, pitcher, γαῦλο-ς merchant-ship. — 
Skt. géla-s ball, géld, géla-m water-jug in the 
shape of a ball. 

Benf. 11 292, where all sorts of other words are given. The origin 
is doubtful, perhaps it is related to yoy-yvio-g round and the Skt. 
σιμά, ball, pill. Since ὁ = au, there is nothing in the sounds against 
this connection, but the relation of the meanings is not yet quite 
clear. — Fick? 65. 

127 a) γέλγι-ς head of garlic. — Skt. grig-ana-s a kind 
of garlic. 

Pictet 1 299, where is given the Erse gatrg-ean of the same 
meaning. The identity of yely and griig i. 6. garng can hardly be 
denied: the suffix varies; in Gk. it is sometimes ε (gen. γέλγεως), 
sometimes εϑ' (γέλγιϑος), sometimes 1d (γέλγιδορ). 

127b) Rt. yeu yéu-@ am full, γεμέίξ- fill, γόμο-ς freight, 
youo-@ lade. 

Lat. gem-o sigh, gem-i-tu-s, in-gem-i-sc-o. 

Pott W. II, 2, 167. — As to the course of the meaning cp. 
p. 112. — Déderlein Synonyms and Etymol. V 245. Perhaps the 
meaning fulness has been preserved in gumia a glutton (Pott Tit 
279), that of teeming fulness in gemma (cp. p. 112, otherwise Pott 
111 29), while gemursa (sub minimo digtto pedis tuberculum Paul Epit. 
95) seems to mean ὃ tumour. 

128) Rt. γεν, ya, éypev-d-unv, γίγν-ο-μαι become, yetv- 
ὁ-μαι am born, yév-og race, γεν-ετήρ begetter, 
fem. yev-é-reroa, γέν-ε-σι-ς origin, γυν-ἡ Woman. 
— γνή-σιο-ς genuine. 

Skt. gan, gan-d-mi and ga-gan-mi beget, gd-j-é nascor, 
gan-as being, gan-us race, gan-i-td (St. ganitar) 
genitor, gan-i-tri genitrix, gd-ti-s birth, stem, 
Ved. gnd@ later gan? woman. — Zd. can beget, 
ghena woman. 


Lat. gen gi-gn-0, gen-i, gen-us, gen-i-tor, gen-i-tré-x, 
gen(t)-s, gna-sc-o-r, gen-er — gen-w-s, ndé-tira. 
Goth. kein-an (also kijan) sprout, kun-i race, quen-0, 


quin-s (St. quéni) ϑῆήλυ-ς, O-H.-G. chind proles, 
chnuat natura. 
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Q.-Prus. ganna, Ch.-Sl. Zena wife, Lith. gem-u nascor, 
gim-iné origin, gam-inti beget, gim-ti-s race, gen- 
ti-s relation, genté (St. genter) husband’s brother's 
wife. 


O.-Ir. ro-gén-air natus est (Pf. Dep. Z.? 451), nad 175 


genetar non nati sunt (Amra p. 34), gein child 

(Ir. Gl. 104), geine genus (Ir. Gl. 812), genemain 

birth (Amra p. 34 cp. Skt. ganiman); ben γυνή. 

Bopp Gl. Pott W. II, 2, 17, Benf. Il, 116 f. 201, Schleicher Καὶ. 

110 ἢ, Ebel Beitr. II 161. — The forms γεν and ya (γεγαώς, γεγάασι, 
yf-ya(vt)-s) stand side by side like the Skt. gan and gd. "By metathesis 
there arose xaol-yynto-s, γνή-σιο-ς (cp. Skt. gdt-ja-s noble, genuine, 
Fick? 57) also the Lat. gna-se-o-r, but y¢-yvo-war and gi-gn-o, by re- 
duplication and expulsion of the ¢, while γεέν-ο-μαι stands for γεν- 
jo-pea: and corresponds to the Skt. ga-j-é. Boeckh Monatsber. d. 
Akademie Nov. 1857 notices a singular present form γίνυ-μαι from 
the dialect of Aegosthena. γένυ-μαι: γείν-ο-μαι = κτίν-νυ-μι: κτείν-ω. 
— On the forms which mean woman (i. 6. bearer), see Kuhn Ztschr. 
I 129. — Boeot. Bava, βανῆκος acc. to Ahr. 860]. 172 for yfava with 
addition of the labial sound, which has also established itself in 
Gothic; hence too by abbreviation γυνή. On the inflexion yuva-cx-o¢ 
with the accession of the suffix ki cp. Ztschr. IV 216 and below 
p- 667. — On γάμο-ς, yapBeo-¢ below p. 536. — On ndtura sce 
Classen zur Geschichte des Wortes Natur. Frankf. a. M. 1862. — 
On the Irish ben and its irregular declension (gen. mnd, dat. mnai &c.) 
cp. Z.? 241 ff. Ebel Beitr. I 160, Stokes Ir. Gl. 1053, Beitr. V 446. 


129) yée-avo-g crane (both the bird and the machine), 
γεράν-ιο-ν, Γεράν-εια. 
Lat. gr-t-s, gru-e-re. 
0.-H.-G. ch-ran-uh, A.-S. er-an. 
Lith. gér-ve, dim. ger-v-éle, Ch.-Sl. zer-avi_ crane. 
Corn. garan crane (Lex. Cornu-Brit. 161), O.-Iv. 
(grén?) gen. grivin (L. U. 5. Journ. 1871, p. 430). 
Pott I! 227, Grimm Gesch. 399, Schleicher Κα]. 111, Férstem. 
Ztechr. III 48. It is remarkable that in all languages the word 
serves to denote a machine as well. The rt. is acc. to Pictet I 492 
gar, to be old, “because cranes live to be over fifty years old”. The 
bird is mentioned I 3 for its cry, and it seems more simple to assign 
the word to the rt. gar call No. 133. — Kuhn's assumption (Beitr. 
I 358), that the τὸ of the Lat. gri-s arose from the avo of yée-avo-¢ 
is rendered especially improbable by the fact that we find v in the 
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Lithuanian word along with the suffix -sni-s. In this as in other 
cases I prefer a partial agreement of which we can be sure to a com- 
plete one which cannot be accurately proved. So Sonne Ztachr. 
XII 294. 
130) γέρ-ων (St. yeoovt) old man, γραῦ-ς old woman, 
yno-as old age, γερα-ιό-ς, γηραλέο-ς old. 

Skt. gar-an (st. garant) old man, gar-ana-s tottering, 
old, gar-as, gar-d old age. — Zd. zaur-va (for 
zar-va) old age. 

0.-H.-G. gra, grdw-ér, M.-H.-G, gr-is (?). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 1, 253, Kuhn Ztschr. 1V 41. — The rt. 
is gar, Skt. gar-d-ms, intrans. become infirm, trans, to rub away, de- 
176 stroy. To this rt. belongs also gar-gara-s decrepit, tattered, cracked, 
with which goes γερ-γέρ-ἐ-μο-ς fallen (of over-ripe fruit). γεράν-δρυ-ο-ν 
old tree suggests the Skt. gara-ra-s (cp. garana-druma-s the name 
of a tree). Cp. caxdg γέρον 7 184. Here we must add γερήνιεο-ς the 
epithet of Nestor if we are to accept Duntzer’s view XII 9 that it 
means nothing more or less than γέρων. For yegat-og we must as- 
sume a primitive form nearer to the Skt. garas or gard. γῆρας 
shares with the Skt. gardju-s the peculiar application to the cast off 
skin of the serpent. From its wrinkles no doubt the skim on milk 
is called γραῦς. γραῦ-ς (in Homer also as a dissyllable yex-v-s) 1s 
thoroughly discussed by Legerlotz Ztschr. X 375. It is for yeg-a-F-t-¢, 
fem. for yee-aFo-¢ (cp. ταῖ- αό-ς, txv-a0 ¢) hence in Callim. yeav-t-é, 
the vowel-lengthening after the g as in τμῆ-σι-ς by ταμεσέχρως, Fr 
contracted to v like f-o to v in -via = Fot-ra. Also γραῖα. In the 
PW. the Skt. givri-s decrepit is derivéd by metathesis from a supposed 
form gar-vt-s, which would be identical with our form γρα-ε-ς. — 
The Γραι-κοί too must belong here. — We see perhaps a trace of 
the physical primitive meaning (cp. above p. 118) in γραῖα κάρδοπος 
(Hesych.), inasmuch as it is a grinding machine, a mortar: the Lat. 
gra-nu-m = Goth. kaur-n, Lith. gir-na, Ch.-Sl. zri-no and the Gk. 
γῦρι-ς fine meal (cp. Skt. gur = gar) has been long ago placed in 
this list (cp. above p. 97). Otherwise Hehn p. 403. -- The Teutonic 
words are doubtful, as the sound-change is not according to rule. Other- 
wise Fick? 70, Corssen I? 360. who suggests the Lat. ravu-s bluish- 
gray. — On γέρας see at No. 638. 


131) St. yeu (for yeuc) yev-w I give to taste, γεύ-ο-μαι 
taste, γεῦ-σι-ς taste, yev-ua taste, food. 
Skt. gush (gush-é) to relish, be pleased, gtsh-ti-s 
favour, gratification, gésha-s contentment, satis- 
faction. 
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Lat. de-gu(s)-n-e-re (degustare Paul. Epit.), gus-tu-s, 
gus-t-are. 

Goth. kius-a δοκιμάξω (Eng. choose], kus-tu-s δοκιμή, 
kaus-jan γεύεσϑαι, O.-N. kost-r choice, condition, 


state. 

O.-Ir. to-gu eligo (Z.2 429, for *fo-gusu), do-ro-i-gu 
elegit (Z.? 449, for *do-o-geg ); twicse electus 
(Z.2 801, for * to-gus-te) 

Bopp GL, Pott W. II 2, 376, Grimm Gesch. 399. — The some- © 
what surprising variety of meaning can be no obstacle to the com- 
parison of the Gk. and Indian words, as we see the ideas choose, 
prove, and taste exchanged in the Teutonic languages. In Homer 
too the metaphorical use predominates: γεύεσθαι ἀλλήλων. The phy- 
sical meaning only occurs eg 413 (I. Bekker Monatsber. 1864 p. 12). 

132) yn, γατα land earth, yv-a sown-field, yn-t-rn-s 
countryman, γεέτ-ων neighbour, yy-tvo-¢ earthly, 
earthen. 

Skt. gdu-s (St. οἷ) earth. 

Bopp Gl., Benf. II 144. — yv-a contracted possibly from yfa-c 
like γυνή from yfava (No. 128); on aia see p. 474. — γῆ from yea. 
— γεέττ-ων (cp. BE. M. p. 229, 226) comes very near to γηΐτη-ς, with 
attenuation of nt to εἰ (cp. μεσό-γεια, λειτουργός and ληϊτον); for the 
meaning cp. vicinus from vicus, popularis in the sense of ‘one’s 
countryman’, tribulis, οἰκέτης &c., in all of which cases the addition 
of ‘from the same’ is naturally made (Joh. Schmidt Vocal. I 91). 
oy if an individualizing suffix (Ztschr. IV 215). -- Bopp compares 177 
also the Goth. gavi (for gavja) ‘land’, ‘country’; J. Grimm Ueb. Di- 
phthonge p. 43 rejects the comparison because the sound-change is 
not according to rule, while Leo Meyer again Ztschr. VII 16 tries 
to establish it. — The meaning ‘earth’ in the case of the Skt. word 
iz, acc. to the PW., a metaphorical one, derived from the usual 
meaning of the word, which is ‘cow’ (St. gav-= Bos), the earth being 
regarded aa “the milch-cow of the kings”. The meaning ‘earth’ is 
however well attested and of early occurrence. — The rt. seoms to be 
either ga go (No. 634) (cp. πέδον No. 291, ovdag No. 281), or No. 128, 
as the Skt. bhu belongs to No. 417. 

133) ynev-s speech, γηρύ-ω speak, sound, Γηρνώῶν. 

Skt. rt. gar gr-nd-mi call, extol, gir repute, speech, 
gir-d speak. — Zd. gar sing, extol. 

Lat. garrio chatter, garrulu-s talkative. 

O.-H.-G. kirru creak, quiru gemo, gurrio. 
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Lith. gadrsa-s voice, garsu-s loud, gyr-a fame. 
O.-Ir. gair repute, voice (Ir. Gl. 115), forcon-gur 
praecipio (Z.? 428, for -gart), fris-gair contra- 
dicit, to-garthith gen. to-garthado vocativus (Z.’ 
235). 
Bopp Gl., Benf. II 129, who hazards several bold speculations. 
— garrio like the Lith. gars-as must be from a rt. with added s, 
and so for garsio. — On kirru see Miillenhof Gloss. zum Qusckborn 
8. v. knirr. — γέρανος No. 129 must also belong here. — lt is pro- 
bable though that we ought also to connect some words with 1, 6. g. 
gal-lu-s (cp. O.-H.-G. hano and Lat. can-o), O.-N. kalla Eng. call 
(Lottner Ztschr. XI 165), though we must not compare the 0O.-H.-G. 
nahti-gal-a (cp. M.-H.-G. géllen personare, gal-m strepitus) because the 
substitution of sound is not regular; also the Ch.-S]. glas% = Lith. 
garsa-s voice, gla-gol-a-ti speak (Miklosich Radices 8. v.). Cp. Pott 
II? 598, W. II 1, 228. — On Πηρυών ‘Bellower’ see Pott Ztschr. 
VII 94, IX 187. 


133b) γλαυ-κό-ς bright, glistening, γλαυκ-ὦπι-ς bright- 
eyed, γλαῦξ owl, yAavoo-w shine, γλαυσό-ν (Hes. 
λαμπρόν). --- Goth. glaggvu-s, A.-S. gledv splen- 
didus, sagax. 

Benf. II 124, Leo Meyer Ztschr. VII 15, Lottner XI 197, Hugo 
Weber Et. Unters. 91, Pott W. I 770. — With ylav& cp. oxo No. 
111. — On the meaning of the Gk. words Schol. Apoll. Rhod. I 
1280 διαγλαύσσουσιν ἀντὶ τοῦ φωτίξζουσι ἢ διαλάμπουσιν, ὅϑεν καὶ 
ἡ ᾿Αϑηνᾶ γλαυκῶπις, καὶ γλήνη ἡ κόρη τοῦ ὀφθαλμοῦ, παρὰ τὸ ylave- 
σειν, ὅ ἐστι λάμπειν. καὶ Εὐριπέδης ἐπὶ τῆς σελήνης ἐχρήσατο ylavx- 
ὥπίς τε στέφεται μήνη᾽. --- γλαύσσω for ylavu-jo, 80 also γλαυσό-ν 
for ylavx-jo-v. --- γλῖ-ψος ‘something to look at’, ‘trinket’, and 
yin-»n pupil of the eye must be from the rt. γαλ mentioned at No. 
123. Cp. Bugge Stud. IV 826. 


134) Rt. yap γλάφ-ω hollow out, γλάφ-υ a hollow, 
γλαφ-υρό-ς hollow, smooth. — Lat. glaber (δῖ. 
glab-ro) bald, smooth, Glabrio, glabresco, glabrare. 

Pott 11 140, Benf. 1 209. — ylag-w: scalp-o = γλύφ-ω : sculp-o. 
Cp. No. 138. 

178 134b) Rt. γλυφ γλύφω hollow out, engrave, γλύφ-αΨνο-ς 
carving-tool, γλύπ-τη-ς carver. — Lat. glab-o 
peel, gli-ma hulm, pod. 

Pott I! 140, who compares also the Lith. It/ba-s rihd (Nesselm). 
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and the Lat. {δον (St. dbro) bark. — Walter Ztschr. XII 381 com- 
pares γλύφ- ὦ with the Lat. sculp-o in which case the gm would have 
arisen from x, so also Leo Meyer Vgl. Gr. I 41, Corssen Nachtr. 178; 
Walter compares glttb-o with the Gk. κελύφη, κέλυφος shell. 


135) Rt. yyw ἔγνω-ν, γι-γνώ-σκ- ὦ perceive, γνῶ-σι-ς per- 
ception, γνώ-μη opinion, γνω-σ-τό-ς, γνω-τό-ς 
known, yvwo-(&-a make known. 

Skt. rt. gid gdnd-mi know, gid-na-m information, 
knowledge, gid-s, gid-ti-s acquaintance, relation. 

Lat. gno-sc-o, n6-ti-o, nd-tu-s, gnd-ru-s, 1-gndr-o, O.-Lat. 
gnar-igare, narrare. 

0.-H.-G. knd-u cognosco, Goth. kanu γιγνώσκω, 
kunth-s γνωστός, kunthi γνῶσις. 

Ch.-Sl. zna-ti γιγνώσκειν, zna-men-ije σημεῖον, 
Lith. Zina-u know, part. Zino-ma-s known. 

O.-Ir. ad-gén-sa perf. cognovi, ad-géin cognovit, ad- 
genemmar novimus (Z.? 448). 


Bopp Gl., Comp. Gr. I 230, Pott W. I 38, Benf. II 143, Schleich. 
Kal. 110, Ebel Beitr. Π 162. — γνώσκω κατὰ Ἠπειρώτας (Et. Orionis 
p. 42, 17) == Lat. gnosco. — dyvo-é-w and &-yvo-ta suggest an ad- 
jective stem yvofo, while γνωρίξω points to an adj. similar to the 
Lat. gndru-s, to which perhaps νάρω᾽ συνέημι, νάρειν᾽ ξητεὶν (Hesych. 
Lobeck Rhem. 132) belongs. Lat. norma, equivalent in meaning to 
ἡνώμων, is explained by Benf., rightly, I think, by gnorima, but it 
has the look of a borrowed word. If we want to connect voo-¢ and 
vot-o with the rt. yvw it must be through the the above-mentioned 
yvofo. This form is supported by the well attested Aeolic γνοέω 
and the Attic aug:-yvoé-w and also by the form Πολυνόξας (gen. 
fem.) on an old Corcyraean inscription mentioned by Wachsmuth 
Rhein. Mus. XVIII 578. — We must however by no means with 
Bopp and others bring δαῆναι in here (cp. Zd. da know and No. 255c), 
though ὄνομα (No. 446) we may. — There is an unmistakable re- 
lationship between this rt. and the rt. γεν (No. 128). Sonne Ztechr. 
X 184 considers the notion of ‘sprouting’ as a connecting link bet- 
ween the notions of producing and perceiving. while C. Pauli “Ueber 
die deutschen verba praeterito-praesentia” Stettin 1863 p. 2 (simi- 
larly Classen ‘Natura’ p. 7) falla back on the notion of ‘coming’ 
that is contained in the rt. ga, gam. The latter explanation seems 
to me the most satisfactory. In any case though the separation of 
the physical from the metaphysical meaning must be placed before 
the separation of the languages, since every language keeps the two 
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more or less consistently distinct. This separation has been most 
completely insured in the Graeco-Italian languages, which make use 

179 of vowel variation for the purpose, the Greeks more thoroughly than 
the Romans — cp. γνω-ρίζξω and gnd-ru-s. — Corssen I* 83 doubts 
whether the Lat. gnd-vu-s belongs here‘on account of the meaning. 
We could only trace ‘active’ to the rt. gna by supposing that in 
Latin as in German kennen (to know) became kdnnen (to be able) just 
as “knowledge is power” (Whitney Lect. 111). The assumption of 
Corssen (I? 436) that gna-vu-s is — perhaps in the sense of γενναῖος " 
— connected with the rt. gen presents still greater difficulty to 
my mind. 


136) γογ-γύξωω (for yoy-yvyj-@) murmur, yoy-yv0-p0-> 
murmuring. 
Skt. rt. guig, gurig-d-mi murmur, gungita-m humming, 
Ch-Sl. gag-na-nije γογγυσμός. gag-nivit γογγύξων. 
Benf, II 62, Schleich. Ks. 103. — The Gk. form is reduplicated. 
The y changed before 7 into δ, hence yoy-yvf-o and consequently 
γογ-γυσ-μο-Ὸ. 


137) γόνυ knee, γουνό-ο-μαι, γουνά-ξομαι kneel, γνύ-ξ, 
πρό-χνυ with the knees, ἐγνύ-α hollow of the 
knee. ° 
Skt. gdnu knee, abhi-giu as far as the knee. — Zd. 
zhnu plur. zanva. 
Lat. genu, dim. geni-culu-m, geniculatu-s knotty, con- 
genu-cl-a-t Non. p. 89 Genucius. 
Goth. kniz. 
Bopp GI., Pott 1! 88, 11] 59, Benf. II 119. — Kuhn Ztschr. 1 
129, Beitr. ΠῚ 465, where the relationship of the three primitive form: 
ganu, gdnu, and gnu is discussed. γουν-ατ for yovv at with a freshly 
added suffix, cp. ὀνείρ ata with dvego-¢. Cp. γνύ-πετοι, γνυπετεῖν 
Hes. — An aspirate is here unmistakably added before the ν, ep. 
λύχνο-ς No. 88. —- ἐ γνύ-α must be for ἐγ-γνύ-α cp. Hesych. ἔγ-κρο-ς, 
ἐγ-κέφαλο-ς. Ought not γωνέα corner to be regarded as a simple 
derivative from yovu? — Déderlein Hom. gloss. 1011 compares yovre-s 
hill, and Γόννοι, Γοννοῦσσα = Genua. 


138) Rt. tpap yeag-w scratch, write, γραφ-ή writing. 
youg-is graver, style, yocu-uy line, γράμ-μα 
letter. 

Goth. grab-a σκάπτω, gréba pit. (Germ. Grube.) 
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Ch.Sl. po-greb-a sepelio, grobié grave, Lith. graba-s 
coffin, grabe ditch. 

Pott I' 140 Grimm Gesch. 408, Benf. I 118, Schleich. Ksl. 102. 
— The difference of the meanings which strikes us at first sight (cp. 
note to No. 329) is analogous to that in the case of γλάφω, γλύφω 
(No. 184): they are reconciled with one another by γρομφὰς vg πα- 
jai Hesych., seeing the sow clearly gets the name from digging 
and wallowing (cp. scrofa and scrobis). γρόφω for γράφω Ὁ. I. No. 
1126, 8 Keil Philol. Suppltb. Π 565. — On its original initial letter 
and relation to scribo see p. 693. 

139) St. éyep éyo-nyoe-a am awake, fyg-s-ro he awoke, 
ἐ-γείρτ-ω waken, ἐγερ-τί adv. awake, alert. 

Skt. rt. gar gd-gar-mi am awake, Ao. a-gi-gar I woke 
(trans.), gdgar-ti-s wakefulness, being awake, 
gdgr-vi-s awake — Zd. rt. gar to be awake. 

Bopp Gl., whose comparison of vigil and the O.-H.-G. wachan. 
seems to me as to Pott W. II 1, 240 to be doubtful, because in both 180 
words the rt. that is at the bottom of vigere, vegetus may well be 
present. — Benf. II 128. — The ¢ must be a compensation for the 
reduplication syllable ga Skt. gd, so that gar is the simple rt. It is 
against connection with No. 133 that the intransitive meaning is 
plainly the older and prominent one in this stem. On Pott’s view, 
that the ¢ here arose from ἐκ, like & in ἀγείρω from sa with, cp. 
above p. 35. 

140) ἐπ-εέγ-ω press, drive, aly-t-¢ storm-wind, κατ-αιγίξ-ω 
storm down, aiy-eg waves, αἰγι-αλό-ς shore, al'y- 

€cg0-s poplar (Ὁ). 
Skt. ing itig-d-mi rouse myself, iriga-s movable, ég- 

d-mi tremble. _ 

Bopp Gl. 8. v. tiga, Benf. I 343. Pott W. III 439. — αἶγες 
κύματα dogteis Hesych. (cp. Schmidt's note). On the common oc- 
carrence of the stem afy in names of places E. Curtius ‘Ionier’ p. 18, 
50. ἐπεέγω like the Skt. égdmi is used of wind and waves, the latter 
also of an earthquake. αἵγειρος for αἰγερ)ο-ς trembling poplar cp. 
po-pul-u-s and παάλλω (?). - May not the Lat. aeg-er belong here and 
he connected with the Skt. ég-dmi, ég-a-thu-s a shaking, égat-ka-s 
trembling? Trembling is certainly one of the commonest symptoms 
of illness. Cp. note to.No. 409. 


141) Rt. Fepy ἔοργ-α, ἔρδ-ω, 6-0 do, Zoyo-v, ἐργάξομαι 
work, ‘Aeyadsis, ὄργανο-ν instrument, ὄργιο-ν 
sacred act. 
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Skt. vrag-d-mi go straight at a thing (?). — 24, 
varez effect, do, vareza (masc.) operation, vere: 
(fem.) work. 
Goth. vairk-jan ἐργάξεσϑαι, O.-H.-G. ewérah, wérk. 
Grimm Gesch. 296, Benf. Gétt. Anz. 1852 p. 1970, where the 
attempt is made to connect this rt. with No. 142, Pott W. [Π 1043. 
— On the f see Hoffmann Quaestt. Hom. II 23 sq., Ahrens d. aeol. 
32, 226, d. dor. 46 Fégyor, Elic Fagyov. Lacon. yaBegyos); it has left 
traces in f-ogy-a, εἰγαξζόμην, ἀεργός, δημιοεργός (Tempora und Modi 
141). — ἔρδω arose from Segy-jw, ῥέξω from Feey-jo. Both corre- 
spond exactly to the Zend verez-yd-mt. Cp. No. 573. 


142) Rt. Fepy εἴργ-νυμι, εἴργ-ω shut in, keep off, εἰργμός 
a shutting up, efox-r7, prison, “υκό-οργο-ς. 
Skt. varg (varg-d-mi, vr-n-a-g-mi) tum away, vraya-s 
hurdle, hedge, vrg-ana-m inclosure, farm, vrg-ina-s 
malicious, false. 
Lat. urg-e-0, ex-u7rg-e-0. 
Goth. vrik-a διώκω, O-H-G. reccheo a persecuted 
man, Goth. vruggé snare, A.-S. vring-an stringere. 
Lith. verz-iu to tie tight, press, Ch.Sl. vriz-a ligo, 
vrag-u4 inimicus. 
Pott W. ΠΙ 652, Benf. Gdtt. Anz. 1852 p. 1970, Kuhn Ztschr. 
II 188, Diefenbach Vgl. Worterb. I 236 f. Fick? 183. — Traces of 
the f in'the Homeric ἐεργω &c. The distinction made in Attic be 
tween efey-m shut in, and efey-w shut out (cp. Kriiger on Thuc. I 34, 
Lobeck ad Ajac. v. 753) must be set down as of late origin. From 
the primitive meaning of press we arrive at the double meaning pres< 
181%”, shut in, and press out shut out; under the head of the Jatter 
branch comes the ethical force in Skt., Goth., and Ch.-Sl. Ludwig 
Ztschr. X 450 argues that ‘Exa-sgyo-¢ means keeping at a distance 
and belongs here, so too Ameis on & 323, only L. applies the word 
to the special bolts of Apollo. — Cp. No. 152. — There is a con- 


trast of long standing between this rt. and No. 153, which survives 
in the English right and «rong. 


143) St. épuy yovy-o-v I bellowed, ἐρύγ-μηλο-ς bellowing. 
ἐρυγ-γάν-ω, égevy-a spit out, belch, ἐρυγὴ 
vomiting. | 

Lat. ruc-t-a-re belch, ruc-tu-s a belchmg, é-riig-er 
spit out, rémin-are to chew over again. 
O.-H.-G. at-ruch-an to ruminate, A.-8. roccettan eructare. 
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Ch-SL. ryg-a-ti ἐρεύγεσϑαι, Lith. ridug-mi belch. 
Pott W. III 602, Benf. II 15, Schleich. Ks). 130, Miillenhoff 
Gloss. z. Quickborn 8. v. edderkauen Pictet Ztschr. V 350. — érugere 
Enn. Ann. 546 Vahl. “contempsit fontes quibw’ sese ériigit aquae vis“ 
Paul. Epit. 83; é-rug-i¢ with ὦ as lengthening of the present-stem = 
Gk. ev, cp. déco, dico, Bopp Comp. Gr. 1 206 — The e in the Gk. 
words is prothetic, cp. No. 306 and p. 713. 


143) Rt. Zuy ἐξξύγ-ην fevy-vu-ue yoke, bind together, 
ξεῦγ-μα, Cevy-o¢ team, ὁμό-ξυξ, σύ-ξυξ yoked to- 
gether, ξυγ-ό-ς, ξυγ-ὅ-ν yoke. 

Skt. jug ju-na-g-mi bind together, harness, juk 
(St. jug) conjunctus, jug-a-m par, jug-ja-m ju- 
mentum. 

Lat. jt-n-go, ju-mentu-m, conjux, jug-u-m, jug-eru-m, 
jucta. : 

Goth. juk, ga-juk-6 ξεῦγος, jukuzi ξυγός, ga-juko 
σύξυγος, 0.-H.-G. joh, joch. 

Ch.-Sl. ag-o jugum, Lith. junga-s yoke, jung-1 yoke 
(verb). 

Cymr. zou; Corn. ceu jugum (Z.* 126, 127), N-Ir. 
ughaim harness (O’R. Diet) 

Bopp Gi., Pott W. I 1245, Grimm Gesch. 408. — On the super- 


lative form juzta see Corssen Ztschr. II] 285, 113 549. — Pictet II 
95. — Corssen 1? 639. 


145) Rt. Ory ἔϑϑιγιο-ν, ϑιγγάν-ω touch, ϑέγ-μα touch 
(subst.). 
Skt. dih déh-mi besmear, déh-i mound, rampart. — 
Zd. diz throw up, heap up. 
Lat. fi-n-g-0, fig-ulu-s, fig-tira, fic-tor, opus fic-tile. 
Goth. deig-a xidoow, dig-an-s ὑστρακινός, daig-s 
φύραμα (0.-H.-G. teig), ga-dig-is πλάσμα. 

Ztschr. II 898, where words which were formerly supposed, 
against the laws of sound-change, to be connected, are shown to be 
distinct. There too on the Lat. f = dh Gk. 9. — Grassmann 
Ztachr. XII 124. — The primitive form seems to be dhigh, the second 
aspirate is represented in Gk. by the media. The primitive meaning 
is touch, feel, knead, hence with the gen θιγεῖν τινος, feel anything, 
touch it, with the ace. fingere aliquid in feeling it to shape it, used 
alike in the Skt., Lat. and Teutonic languages of soft substances. 
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Hence fictores Varro 1.1. VII 44 α fingendis libis (ἔπη. Annal. 124) 

182 and again acc. to Isidore ‘fictor qut capillos mulierum lintt et pertrac- 
tat et ungit et nitidat’, most often of the potter's work. The con- 
nection of ϑιγγάνω and fingo, which Corssen formerly denied and 
now I? 150 allows, is explained by χραίνω in its relation to χράω, 
χραύω, χρώς, χρώζω. That fingere by no means ‘to make fast’, but 
denotes a grazing, touching action is proved to demonstration by 
Sophus Bugge Tidskr. f. Philol. 1866 p. 26 on fingere manus, 
fingere humum and effingere spongiis sanguinem (Cic. pro Sest. 35) 
i.e. wipe off and out. It is worth remarking that ϑιγγάνω is post- 
Homeric. Perhaps Grassmann is right in deriving τεῖχος rampart, 
wall, and rofyo-; with the aspirate in the second place instead of 
the first, and also (Ztschr. XIX 309) the Osc. feihiiss acc. pl. from 
the rt. dhigh; both the meaning and the sounds fit in here very well. 
In that case rofyo-; would be completely equivalent to the Germ. 
Deich (dike), which acc. to Grimm's Wtb. has preserved its Low- 
German initial letter. Cp. Fick? 104. — No connection can possibly 
be admitted with pingo (No. 101) and figo (No. 157). 


146) Rt. λαγ λαγ-αρό-ς slack, thin, Agy-vo-g luxurious, 
Aayvevo. 
Skt. lavg-d scortum (?). 
Lat. langu-e-o, lanyu-i-du-s, langu-or, laxu-s, lara-re, 
lac-tes the small intestine, entrails. 


Pott W. Ill 629. + λαγ-όν-ες the loins may also be put here, 
— compared by Fick? 17 with the Skt. alga-s groin, loins PW. vol. 
V Nachtr.), — perhaps also λαγώ-ς hare, connected by Grassmann 
XII 92 and others with the Skt. /avigh salire; we might perhaps be 
right in joining λήγτω which finds no equivalent in any other lang- 
uage, cp. Hesych. λαγάσσαι ἀφεῖναι, λαγγεύει φεύγει. Otherwise 
Bugge Stud. ΚΡ’ 173. 

147) λαγγάξω, λογγάξω linger. 
Lat. longu-s, longi-tudo, longinguu-s. 
Goth. lagg-s, lagg-et. 

Hesych. explains λαγγάξω by oxvéw and acc. to Pollux IX 136 
it occurred in this meaning in Aeschylus (fr. 107 Nauck). Since acc. 
to Bekk. Anecd. 106 λαγγάξει means also ἐνδίδωσι, connection with 
No. 146 is probable. We find in the Gk. word, it is true, only the 
notion of extention in time, which acc. to Diefenb. II 121 etclusively be- 
longs to the Goth. lagg-s. Still I] with Corssen Beitr. 148 prefer this word 
to the oft-tried δολεχός (No. 167) as a relation of longus, as the two 
words seem inseparable phonetically whereas to connect δολεχός 
with longus we should have to do violence to Gk. laws of sound. 
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148) Rt. Avy Avy-eo-¢ mournful, horrible, λευγεαλέο-ς, 
λοιγό-ς ruin, Aoty-vo-g ruinous. 

Skt. rug (rug-d-mi) vomit, cause pains, rug, rug-d 
illness. | 

Lat. lig-eo, liig-u-bri-s, luc-tu-s. 

Lith. ἰώδ- ἐδ break (intrans.). 

Bopp Gl., Benf. Il 16, Pott W. I 1289. The latter is most likely 
nght in regarding rug as a lengthening of ru, like jug from ju, and 
this helps us to see the relationship of several words of kindred 183 
meaning — e.g. Skt. lup, Lat. rup, Gk. λυπ (No. 341). — The notion 
of bodily and mental suffering appears also in the Lithuanian use 
of the word (Nesselmann Worterb. p. 376 f.). — It may be doubted 
whether the Lat. iu-e-s with the undoubtedly connected λοι-μό-ς be- 
longs to this rt. or to the rt. lu (No. 546); if to the former, lu-e-s 
would stand for lugv-e-s, cp. fru-or for frugv-o-r. 

149) St. λυγ Avy-o-g vimen, λυγό-ω, λυγέξω bend, knot, 
λυγισμό-ς a turning, swinging. — Lat. lig-are, 
lic-tor. — Lith. lug-na-s flexible (Nesselm.). 

Pott 11 232 (cp. W. III 261), who compares also among other 
words luxs-s dislocation, luc-ta intertwining of the arms in wrestling, 
for which the Gk. words too are used. But luaxus can hardly be se- 
parated from λοξός and the words assembled with it under No. 540. 
Perhape we ought to suppose two related roots lig and lug, to which 
Pictet Ztechr. V 33 adds the Skt. rt. Jag to attach oneself to. Cp. 
Corssen I* 444, where especially lex (Osc. abl. lig-ud) from the rt. 
lag, lig is brought here in the sense of “the binding ordinance”. 
On hetor see I? 493. — Bugge Ztschr. XX 3 makes other combi- 
nations. 

150) Rt. perky ὠμέλγ-ω milk, ἄμελξι-ο milking, ἀμολγεύ-ς 
milk-pail, ἀμολγαῖο-ς to be milked. 

Skt. marg (mdrg-mi, mdrg-d-mi) rub away, wipe 
away, strip off. — Zd. marez wipe. 

Lat. mulg-e-o, mulc-tu-s, mulc-tra, mulc-tru-m. 

0.-H.-G. milch-u, O-N. mylk-ja. 

Ch.-Sl. mliz-¢ mulgeo, Lith. mélz-u stroke, milk. 

O.Ir. do-o-malgg mulsi (Z.? 61), melg milk, bo-mlacht 
cow and milk, arind: mblegar quia mulgetur, 
blicht milk (Corm. Gl. 7, 28, 17). 

Bopp Gl1., Pott W. III 663, Benf. I, 484, Schleich. Ksl. 110. — 
Pictet Il 27 points out the remarkable fact that this rt. is found in 
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the sense of milking only among the European peoples. It is ident- 
ical in origin with No. 151. The softening of r into 7 is connected 
with the change of meaning. The words for milk, among which only 
the German words certainly belong here, are noticed under No. 123. — 
The hopeless νυκτὸς epotyo,.on which cp. especially Pott IT' 128, 
Schenkel “Werth der Sprachvergleichung” p. 12 and Fick? 837, has 
certainly nothing to do with awésyo. For the latest attempt at esta- 
blishing such connection see Pictet II 58. 


151) Rt. pepy ἀμέργ-ω pluck off, ἀμοργό-ς squeezing out, 
ἀμόργη dregs, ὀμόργ-νυ-μι wipe away, Spooy-pa 
spot. 

Skt. marg (No. 150). 
Lat. merg-ae, merg-e(t)s. 
mergae “furculae quibus acervi frugum fiunt’” Paul. Epit. 124 
closely connected with merget)-s sheaf. Cp. also duogy-pa ovileypa 
ἄφρτυμα Hesych. and apoey-ds flax, ἀμόργινο-ς of fine linen and the 
184 name of the island ‘“Apogyog distinguished for its linen. The Lat. 
amurca == ἀμόργη is a borrowed word (Corssen JI? 162). — Cp. No. 
150. The preservation of the rt. with r by the side of the one with 
1 with a different meaning is peculiar to the Graeco-ltalians. 


152) ὀργή impulse, passion, ὀργά-ω swell, be puffed up, 
ooya-(d)-¢ meadow, park. 
Skt. tirg , urgd, tirgas fulness of power, sap, energy, 
uirgajd-mi nourish, strengthen, tirg-ila-s strong, 
ter gas-vat swelling. 


PW. under wrg. — We must consider the root-form to be carg. 
whence we can also get to virg-a and virg-o(n), grown girls being 
called ὀργάδες from their full shape. So Corssen II? 521. Cp. No. 


142, — The meaning anger for ὀργή is its latest, 


153) ὀρέγ-ω, ὀρέγ-νυ-μι stretch out, ὀριγ-νά-ο-μαι stretch 
myself, extend, reach, dgey-ua, ὄρεξι-ς a stretch- 
ing, ὀργυιά, ὀρόγυια fathom. 

Skt. ar-g arg-d-mi attain to, r-fi-g-é stretch myself, 
rg-u-s straight, right, righteous, rdgi-s row, line, 
rg-ra-s guide. — Zd. ereeu straight, right, true, 
as subst. finger. 

Lat. reg-o, é-rig-0, por-rig-o, rog-us, rec-tu-s, rex. 

Goth. rakya (uf-rakja stretch out), raih-t-s right, 
straight, M.-H.-G. reichen (Ὁ). 
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O.-Ir. reraig perf. direxit (Stokes, Beitr. VII 11), 
ri, ace. pl. riga, rex (Z.? 229), rige imperium 
(Goid. p. 73, 43). 

Bopp GL, Benf.165, PW., Pott W. ΠῚ 424, — The Skt. argana-m 
acquiring, collecting, agrees well with the Goth. rtk-a σωρεύω which has 
been likewise compared and which seems to go with rogu-s fagot- 
heap. Walter (Quaest. etymol. Freienwalde 1864 p. 4) is for com- 
pletely separating these words, with which goes the Sicilian-Greek 
@oyo-¢ corn-store (C. I. 5574, 102), together with the Skt. arg-d-mi 
from ὀρέγω, giving collect as their fundamental notion. But a single 
glance at the meaning given in the PW. for arg-d-mi and r-n-gé and 
especially at their compounds, shows at once that they are not 
to be separated. The first verb is related to the second exactly as 
the (Germ. erlangen (attain) is to langen (reach). W.’s conjecture as 
to the relationship of rogare, seems to me, like Corssen’s remarks 
on the same point (Nachtr. 170), unsound. But I agree with the 
view expressed Ztschr. XII 420 that rég-io as “direction, tract”, be- 
longs here. The primary meaning has preserved still greater vitality 
im the expression ὁ regione over against (cp. the Germ. im Bereich, 
within the reach of). But dgeypa which W. connects has not this 
meaning. Here we may mention Unger's* suggestion (Philol. XXI 8) 
that the often recurring proper name Ἄργος properly means nothing 
but ‘tract’. We might adduce the Zd. γα)ὲ (j from g) kingdom in 
support of this. — ΤῈ 18. true that réx suggests the Skt. rdgan, Goth. 
rexk-s king, but this is hardly enough to make us separate it from 
reg-ere and put it down to the rt. rdg shine (No. 121) which is given 
for the Skt. word. The Skt. t-rag-ja-ti he arranges, guides, rules, 
distinguished by a prothetic + is completely equivalent in meaning to 
regere. rak-sh too, custodire, regere, is from the same rt. Perhaps 
therefore Corssen (1? 451) is right in referring the Skt. rdg-an to 195 
this rt. But Ῥηγίλαος serves the less to attest a Gk. st. 6ηγ ruler, 
inasmuch as this proper name (that occurs first in Suidas) admits of 
other etymologies — e. g. from ‘Pyytov (cp. ᾿σωπό-λαος). — Corssen 
(as above) gives conjectures on erga and ergo which together with 
corgo he considers to be compounds with ὁ and con. 


154) Rt. per ῥέξω dye, ῥαγ-εύ-ς, ῥηγ'εύ-ς dyer, Géy-05, 
δέγ-μα βάμμα. . 

Skt. ravig (rag-d-mi, rag-jd-mi) colour oneself, redden, 
vagajd-mi dye, redden, rak-ta-s dyed, red, rdga-s 
colour, ruddiness, rag-aka-s washer. 

Bopp GL, Pott W. ΠῚ 582. — ῥέξω is exactly equivalent to 


the Skt. rag-jd-mi, i. 6. rag-jd-mi. On the Gk. words cp. E. M. p. 703, 
15* 
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28 (ed. Gaisford); there occur besides ῥαγεύς, δεγεύς and ῥηγεύς. 
Since ῥήγεα σιγαλόεντα are brilliant carpets, ῆγ-ος must certainly 
be put here and not with ῥάκος rag, as Ddderlein Gloss. 1053 again 
assumes, and Lobeck, Rhemat. 79, who identifies our words with 
ῥέξειν facere, mentioning inficere. But a comparison of languages 
demonstrates the difference of the roots fey and Fpey, Fepy (No. 141), 
to which view, as M. Schmidt ad Hesych. 8. v. yevoogayég χγρυσοβαφές 
remarks, this compound with single g adds fresh weight. Moreover 
6é£o never occurs in the sense of ‘work at’. — Bopp is wrong in 
bringing ὀργή to this rt.; its meaning marks it as distinct (No. 152). 
— No. 121 18 related. 
155) Rt. ctey στέγ-ω cover, στέγ-η, τέγη, στέγ-ος, τέγ-ος 
roof, στεγ-ανό-ς covered, στεγ-νό-ς thick. 
Skt. sthag sthag-d-mi tego, occulo. 
Lat. teg-o, tec-tu-m, teg-i-men, teg-ula, tug-uriu-m. 
O.-N. thak roof [thatch, Germ. Dach], 0.-H.-G. dek-ju 
1 cover. | 
Lith. stég-1u I cover, stdga-s roof. 
O.-Ir. teg, tech, gen. tue, dat. taig, ty, acc. tech 
domus (Z.? 210); con-ro-taig perf. exstruxit, con- 
id-ro-tig aedificavit eam (Z.? 449). 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 448, Benf. I 641, who compares Teyéa 
as well. — Kuhn Ztschr. III 322. On the initial see Lob. Elem. 1 
130, We can see with peculiar clearness in the case of this rt. the 
loss of the initial s. It is still preserved in the Lat. stega covering 
with the later form 1t-stega (Corssen I? 453). —, The Ir. teg tech can 
not be allowed here unless ch is the representative of the modified g 


(Z.2 63, Stokes Ir. Gl. 569, Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 157, Ebel Beitr. 11 
165). If it is not, the Irsh words must be put under No. 235. 
156) σφάραγο-ς noise, σφαραγέ-ω make a noise, hiss. 
Skt. sphurg sphurg-d-mi tono, vi-sphurg strepere. 
Lith. sprag-u crackle. 

Pott W. II 1, 428, Benf. I 587. — Pott’s comparison of the 
0.-H.-G. sprehhan is adopted and worked out by Leo Meyer Ztachr. 
VI 151. — The relation of the Gk. word to ἀσφάραγος wind-pipe, 

ing and φαρυγξ gullet, wind-pipe (No. 408b) presents a difficulty. The 
subst. σφάραγος occurs as such only in the Grammarians, but it is 
to be seen in another form in compounds like βαρυ-σφάραγο-ς deep 


thundering, ἐρι-σφάραγο-ς epithet of Poseidon and Zeus. — Cp. Lobeck 
Proleg. 303. 


157) σφίγγ-ὦ bind, compress, σφιγκχ-τό-ς tied up, σφέγ-μα, 
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σφιγ-μό-ς, φῖ-μό-ς fastening, φιμό-ω fasten, 
strap up. 
Lat. fig-o, fixu-s. 

Benf. I 557, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 9 challenges the connexion on 
the score of the meaning, which is however almost identical. At 
Aesch. Prom. 58 σφίγγε could almost be rendered by σε. Cp. figere 
tabulas, clacum, in crucem. The meaning pierce 18 only a derived 
one. gi-uo-¢ was already in the E. M. p. 795, 21 connected with 
σφιγ-μό-ς. Perhaps also fi-lu-m string for, fig-lu-m and Σφίγξ St. 
2pryy Boeotian Φιξ St. Six “binder, strangler” belongs here; though 
the last could not unless the media in this stem arose from a tenuis, 
for the x in the Boeotian Φίξ is also established by Φώικ-ιον ὄρος. 
φικιδίζειν παιδεραστεῖν (Suid.) by the side of σφέγκται of κέναδοι καὶ 
azalof (Hes.) speaks for the passing of x into y. The Skt. spag am- 
plecti compared by Fick? 215 would agree well with these words 
but there is no authority for the verb, and the Zend words connected 
with it seem to have their meanings anything but fixed. 


158) St. ty ὑγιρό-ς moist, liquid, ὑγφό-τη-ς moistness, 
ὑγρ-αίνω wet. 
Skt. uksh-d-mi sprinkle, besprinkle, uksh-an steer, 
bull. 
Lat. tv-e0, wv-or, tm-or, wmecto. 
Goth. auhs-a, O.-H.-G. ohso ox. 
Ir. oss ‘deer (Corm. Gl. p. 41 seg), Cymr. ych pl. 
ychen Corn. ohan bos (Z.? 293). 
Bopp GL, Benf. I 438, II 357. — I regard the Skt. uksh as 
ἃ secondary form for the primary ug. tiv-e-o is from ugv-e-o like 
fru-o-r from frugv-o-r with added νυ. timor, timidus, timecto point to 
a lost adjective-stem ti-mo nom. timu-s, whence timor like albor from 
albus, wmidu-s like vividus from vivu-s. The ἢ is here in all cases 
a late intrusion. — The 0.-N. vdk-r moist belongs to a rt. vag of 
similar meaning (Fick Ztschr. XX 167). 
159) ὑγιής (St. ὑγιες), ὑγιη-ρό-ς healthy, ὑγίεια health, 
vytaiv-@ am healthy, ὑγιάξ- make healthy. 
Skt. ug-ra-s powerful. 6g-as strength, vitality, 6g-as- 
vant strong, dgijas stronger. — Zd. vaz strengthen, 
vaz-y-an{ quick, swift, vaz-d-vare increase. 
Lat. veg-e-o excite, vig-e-o, veg-e-tus, vig-or, vig-tl, 
aug-e-0, aug-men-tu-m. 
Goth. auk-a increase (trans.). 
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Lith. tig-i-s, wg-t-s, growth, sucker, ὃ στα berry, 
dug-u grow, aug-mu (st. aug-men) shoot, growth. 
O-Ir. dg integer (Z.? 33), ὅσο, integritas, virginitas, 

(Z.? 247). 
187 Bopp Gl. 4 v. égas, one or two points discussed by Pott I 205, 
. Kuhn Ztschr. ΠῚ 336. — The above words are to be referred to three 
primary forms: 1) vag, retained in the Skt. vag, apparently ire, va- 
gari, whence vag-ra 8 thunderbolt, lightning (Zd. vaz-ra club), rdg-a-s 
strength, (strengthening) food, race, vdgin quick, lively, vdg-a-ja-mi 
run @ race, hurry, incite. Also the Lat. veg-eo (Enn. Ann. 477, Com. 2), 
veg-e-tu-8, vig-e-0, vig-or, vig-tl along with the Ο.-Η.-α. wach-ar alacer 
and — from the notion of growing — A.-S. vécor proles, fenus (cp. 
τόκος, fénus). 2) ug, related to vag as the Skt. sup (Gk. ox) to srap 
(No. 391). This the shortest form is the base of the Gk. words, 
though there is an 4 added which I do not understand (ὑγεία late, 
Lob. El. I 279). From ug moreover we get the Skt. ug-ra-s, the 
Irish and the three Lithuanian forms; the Lith. ¥g-a reminds us forc- 
ibly of the Lat. ti-va, which may be for ug-ca, though Corssen I? 
545 expresses a different view. 3) An increase of sound raises ug to 
aug, i.e. Skt. 6g, 6g; this form is preserved pure in the Lat. aug-eo, 
augus-tu-s (cp. Skt. égas-rant), in the Goth. auk-a, and the Lith. 
dug-u. This stem with added s is treated separately at No. 583. — 
The meanings develope themselves easily in all cases from the primary 

meaning “to be active”. 


160) φηγό-ς oak, φηγ-ὧν oak-grove, pyy+véo-s, PHy-tvo-s 
oaken. 


Lat. fdgu-s beech, fag-ineu-s, fag-inws, fagutalss. 
0-H.-G. buohha, AS. béce. 
Pott W. III 504, Grimm Gesch. 398, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 84. — 

The Bohemian buk red-beech, and the Ch.-Sl. buk-y fagus, littera, 
liber (Miklos. Lex. 48) are proved by their & to be borrowed from 
the German. — The tree is not the same in the three families of speech; 
Kuhn conjectures the word to have been originally the name of 
a tree with edible fruit, and accepts the etymology from φαγεῖν (No. 
408). — So too Pictet I 213 who reminds us of aes-culu-s, but the 
connection of this word with the rt. ed eat (No. 279) cannot be 
allowed to be established on account of the diphthong. But ἄκ-υλο-ς 
acorn suggests the Skt. ag eat. The Skt. bhag means distribute, so 
that here we get the primary meaning. (Cp. above p. 113.) 


161) Rt. prey φλέγ-ω, pdey-é-8- burn, shine, pAéppe, 
φλεγ-μονή conflagration, φλεγ-υρό-ς burning, 
φλόξ (St. φλογὶ) flame. 





6 
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Skt. bhrdg bhrdg-é glow, gleam, bhrdg (f.), bharg-as 
brightness. 

Lat. fulg-e-o,; fulg-ur, ful-men, ful-vu-s, flag-ra-re, 
flam-ma, fld-men priest. 

Goth. bairh-t-s δῆλος, at-bairht-ja éxipativa, O.-H.-G. 
blichu. splendeo. 

Lith. blizg-t glimmer, shine, Ch.-Sl. brezg-t dilu- 
culum. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 544, Benf. 1 106, 11 340. — The ideas 
shine and burn run into one another as they do in many other in- 
stances. The g is in several instances driven out of the Lat. word. 
fild-men is by Varro 1. 1. V 84 Miill. denved from filum “quo caput 
cinctum habebant’”?. Mommsen Hist. of Rome I? p. 155 regards the 
word, as we do, as meaning “the kindler’’. /wl-vu-s seems to me to 
belong here on account of the similarity of its use with that of 
αἴϑων alfow, both being epithets of lions and eagles, but not fld- 
tu-« which denotes a lighter colour and belongs to No. 197. It may 188 
be replied to Corssen’s objection I? 146, that the Gk. words αἴϑων, 
αἴϑοψ prove that the colour yellow could have been denoted by a rt. 
meaning burn, shine. The connection of ferv-eo with our rt. so often 
maintained, and among others by Grassmann Ztschr. XI 88, seems 
to be very doubtful if only on account of the meaning. — In the Lith. 
-blizg-% the z is acc. to Schleicher Lit. Gr. 72 added, perhaps the r 
has been retained in the Lith. brékszta it is twilight, where the k 
before sz may have arisen from 4. Lottner Ztschr. VII 20. 


162) Rt. φρυγ gpevy-@ parch, φρύγ-ανο-ν dry wood, 
φρύγ-εττρο-ν grate, φρυκιτό-ς roasted, a fire 
signal. 

Skt. bharg, bhragg (bhrg-d-mi) parch, roast. 
Lat. frig-o roast, bake. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 543, Benf. Π 13. — There is probably 
some connection with No. 161, but the words separated when the 
Greeks and Italians were still one nation. — On the ἢ of frig-ere see 
Walter Ztschr. XII 413. 

163) Rt. muy gevy-w flee, φυγ-ή flight, φύξα fright, 
gpuy-d-¢ runaway, φύξι-ς flight, φύξι-μο-ς run- 
away, ready to flee. ᾿ 

Skt. bhug bhug-d-mi bend, bhug-na-s bent, bhuga-s 
arm, bhéga-s coil of a snake. 
Lat. fug-r-0, fug-a, fug-ax, fugitiwu-s, fugare. 
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Goth. biug-a κάμπτω, N.-H.-G. biege, O.-H.-G. elin- 
bogo, (elbow). 

Ch.-Sl. bég-a-te fugere, bég-l-i-c-t transfuga, Lith. 
bég-u flee, run, biig-t to be afraid, baug-u-s timid, 
frightful. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 530, Benf. I] 20, Schleich. Ksl. 123. — 
The meaning of the Teutonic words and the vowel of the Slavo- 
Lithuanian makes us hesitate, still the idea of flight may well have 
developed itself from the notion bend out, bend round, turn oneself 
(cp. τροπή, τρόπαιον). The Lith. words with « and as are remark- 
able. — φύξα is for φυδ-ια from mvy-ta. The g in the Teutonic 
words is explained by Grassmann XII 121 by an aspirate which he 
says was once at the end of the rt., so that it was once bhugh. 
164) φώγ-ω, φώξι roast, bake, φώγ-ανο-ν grate, pax- 
τό-ς roasted. | 
0.-H.-G. bahh-u bake. 
Benf. II 18, who refers these words to No. 162, Pott W. Ill 
511. The Skt. words which used to be added here are to be kept 
quite distinct. For the Skt. bhak-ta-s means acc. to the PW. not 
“cooked” but only “distributed” and bhdg-ana-m cask, vessel. No 
rt. bhag meaning to cook, or at all events “to warm, to be hot”, 
such as Corssen assumes in order to find a derivation for favilla, 
fovere, favere (I? 142 f. cp. II? 1004) can for a moment hold its ground’: 
in Sanskrit. And it is a long way, it seems to me, from gaya = 
189 bahhu to fovere and favere. — On the other hand it is probable that 
φοξί. χειλο-ς, φοξό-ς pointed, properly burnt out of shape (of earthen 
vessels), the latter used of the Thersites’s pointed head (Hes. ὀξυ- 
κέφαλος) B 219 (Buttm. Lexil. I 242), are connected with φώγειν. 
Pott, who (II? 322) says this explanation is “dictated only by de- 
spair”, pays no attention to the word φοξέχειλος which is well at- 
tested from Simonides in Athen. XII 480, and proposes himeelf still 
more desperate explanations. 


“ 


Α 


Greek zy corresponds to Indo-Germanic gh. This letter 
18 represented in Sanskrit by gh, or h, in Zend by g, gh. 
j, 2. δῆ, m Latin by h, in the middle of a word by g, in 
Gothic by g, in Church-Slavonic by g, z, 4, in Lithuanian 
by g, 4, τὰ Old Irish by g. 
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165) Rt. ἀρχ ἄρχ-ω am the first, ἀρχ-ό-ς leader, ἀρχ-ή 
beginning, rule, ἄρχ-ων (st. ἀρχοντ)ὴ ruler, ὄρχ- 
᾿ ἅμο-ς leader. 

Skt. arh arh-d-mi am worth, am able, arh-a-s worthy, 
arh-an (st. arhant) able, worth, argh-a-m value, 
gift of honour, arghja-s valuable. — Zd. are 
deserve, be worth, arej-anh (from argh-as) value. 


Bopp GL, Pott W. III 740 though doubtfully, Benf. 1 112, where 
many incorrect assertions are made about the use of the Gk. words. 
— When the agreement in sound is so complete it is impossible to 
doubt the identity of the two roots. The fundamental notion common 
to the two is that of worth, it may be that of splendour: ἄρχειν 
λάμπειν (Hes.), though M. Schmidt questions the gloss. As regards 
the further development we must remark that arh-d-mi is like ἄρχ- ὦ 
used as a kind of auxiliary with the infinitive, the former in 80 co- 
lourless a meaning as I can, I may; again that the word is constantly 
used of religious services and ceremonies, a8 in ἀπάρχομαι, ἀπαρχή, 
ἄρχματα (Hesych.) = ἄργματα § 446 primitiae, xaragzopar, προςάρχ- 
ὁμαι (L. Herbst on Cobet’s emendations in Thucydides p. 9). We 
are reminded in ὑπάρχειν “to be at hand” of the meaning “to have 
the power to”. The soméwhat different use of ἄρχεσθαι for “to 
begin’', as distinguished from the carrying out of the affair, does not 
occur frequently till the Odyssey though it certamly cannot but be 
recognized in the Homeric ἀρχή, ἐξ ἀρχῆς. — oez-apuo-¢ is rightly 
regarded by Benf. I 114 as a superlative form (cp. Pott 111 461), 
o by the side of « as in oyxo-¢ (No. 1) cp. Lobeck Proleg. 296. — 
Besides argh there is also adduced a Skt. rt. rdgh of similar mean- 
ing. Ought we not to regard this as the connecting link with the 
Goth ragin δόγμα, raginon ἡγεμονεύειν, fidur-ragineis τετραρχῶν with 
the words which Diefenb. 11 155 adds from the other Teutonic lang- 
uages? A still bolder step would it be to connect, with Jac. Grimm, 
who is there quoted, the Germ. ragen (project), and even regen (stir), 
however well the former would serve for the primary meaning of 190 
the root. The Goth. verb finds considerable resemblance in the Lith. 
rag-in-ti compel, summon. We may perhaps be said to have suc- 
ceeded in this way in having rescued agy and arh from their remark- 
able isolation. — This rt. is thoughtfully discussed, especially with 
reference to its meanings, by Autenrieth in the Miinchner Gymnasial- 
zeitechr. 1868 p. 256, where ἄρχω is set down as a duplicate of ἔρχομαι 
‘below p. 691). But the difficulty of explaining the change of meaning 
seems even greater than if our account of the words is accepted. 


166) Rt. dx ayy ἄγχ-ὦ tie tight, strangle, eyy-ovy hang- 
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ing, Qyy-t, ἀγχ-οῦ near, ἄχ-νυ-μαι, ἄχ-ο-μαι, ayz- 
év@ am in grief, am troubled, ἄχ-ος anguish, af- 
fliction, ἄχ-ϑ-ος burden, ἄχ-ϑ-ο-μαι am burdened, 


troubled. 
Skt. ah-u-s narrow, pressure, ah-as, ah-a-ti-s ang- 
uish, agh-a-m evil, sin. — Zd. agh-a-na (n.) con- 


traction, cord, az-anh straits, anguish, sin. 

Lat. ang-0, ang-us-tu-s, ang-or, ang-ina, quinsy, 
Angitia (Ital. goddess), anzxiu-s. 

Goth. aggv-ja, ga-aggv-ja contract, aggv-u-s narrow, 
0.-H.-G. angu-st anguish. — Goth. 6g am fright- 
ened, ag-ts fright. 

Ch.-81. az-a δεσμός, az-t-kit dngustus, Lith. anksztas 
narrow. 

O.-Ir. ocht angustia (Z.? 1006). — agur I fear, ep. 
Lat. angor (Beitr. VI 470), ag-athar timet (Ζ 
438), aich-thi metuenda (Z.? 480), co-aig-thide 
fearfully (F. A. 172). 


The physical meaning ‘squeeze’ is clearest in ἄγχω, ango; hence 
come the adjectives with the meaning narrow, near (ὦσσον = Skt. 
ahija(njs), from which ἐγγύς must not be separated (Kubn Ztschr. 
11 270). Pott I? 234 compares the Fr. prés from presse, and is no 
doubt right in tracing the ¢ to the -@ in éyyd-& (cp. δό-ς = δό-ϑι). 
The comp. ἄσσον = ἄγχ-ιον together with the Homeric ἀσσοτέρω 
helps us to the Homeric ἐπ- ασσύ-τεροι (v Aeol. = 0). a@z-oe as far 
as, may also be related. The transition into the region of mind is 
seen in the Lat. angor “animi vel corporis cructatus” (Paul. Epit. 
p. 8), etymologically equivalent to the angus that is at the bottom 
of angus-tu-s and distinguished from ἄχος, Goth. agis only by the 
added nasal. ἄχ: ϑ-ος with added 8, which Pott W. III 1052 con- 
nects with the Skt. sah (No. 170), seems to me rather to be “that 
which cramps one”. If these words are related Mommsen's conject- 
ure as to the connection of ang-t and ag-ere (Unterital. Dial. 250) 
cannot stand. — Besides these there occur the rarer words ἀζήν 
(Theocr.) needy, ἀχην-ία (χρημάτων, lack Aesch. Choeph. 298 Herm.), 
ἠχῆνες πτωχοί Hesych., which seem to come near to the Lat. eg-e-o, 
tnd-tg-e-0, eg-énu-s. — Grimm Worterb. 8. v. Angst, Schweizer Ztschr. 
I 162, Aufrecht I 355, Kuhn II 64, Schleicher ΚΒ). 42, Pauli Praeter- 
ito-praesentia 19, Ebel Beitr. II 159. 


166b) βρέχτω I wet, Beoy-7, βροχ-ετό-ς a wetting. — 
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Lat. rig-a-re, in-riguws. — Goth. rign βροχή, 
rignjan βρέχειν, O.-H.-G. régan rain, réganon to 
rain. — Ch.-Sl. vlag-a humor, vlaz-iti humefacere. 

Benf. I 329, who with others connects the word with the Skt. 191 
tarsh (Egon No. 497). In that case varsh would stand for vark-sh 
and this would have arisen from vargh-s with suffixed 5, We can 
be sure of nothing beyond the rt. vragh, the v of which has turned 
to β in Gk. and has fallen away in Lat. and the Teutonic languages. 
Corasen Beitr. 505. 

167) δολιχό-ς long, δόλιχο-ς long racecourse, ἐν-δελεχής 
lasting, ἐν-δελέχεια continuance, ἐν-δελεχέ-ω con- 
tinue. — Jovdtyo-v the Long land. 

Skt. dirgha-s Comp. drdgh-ijas long, drdgh-man, 
drdgh-i-man length. — Zend dareghé long. 
Ch.-Sl. dlug-u, Lith. tlga-s long. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 859, Schleich. Ksl. 105. — The rt. darh 
grow which used to be assumed is not to be found in Skt. — On 
the other hand Leo Meyer Ztschr. VI 223 and more especially Grassmann 
XII 127 suggest connection with the Goth. drag-a slow. Gr. is quite 
right in giving dhragh as the rt., of which we can actually discover 
a trace in the Skt. (dhragh by the side of dragh). The Lat. trah-o must 
be rejected on account of its ¢ (cp. Corssen Nachtr. 107). But the 
Ch.-Sl. dréz-att tenere comes very near to the Goth. drag-an, and 
can in its turn hardly be separated from the Skt. darh Zd. darez 
make fast, hold fast. In another direction we are met also by 
the Skt. dhrag, skim, sweep, pass (of birds), to which belongs 
dhrdgi-s train. Are we to think that dhar-gh is a form that has 
grown out of dhar hold (No. 316), and that all the meanings are 
developed from the notion of holding out, holding on? Miklosich 
as well (Lex.) suggests the connection of dargh and driésati with 
dhar. — The comparison of the Lat. tndulg-e-o seems to me very 
doubtful, as the meaning is much more general than ‘to be long- 
suffering, patient’ and as we may divide the word ind-ulg-e-o just 
as well as in-dulg-e-o. — longu-s and the Goth. lagg-s belong to No. 
147, though Walter Ztachr. XI 434 again puts them here. 


168) ἐλαχύ-ς small, ἐλάσσων, ἐλάχιστο-ς. 

Skt. laghu-s (also ragh-u-s) quick, small, laghija(n)s, 
laghishta-s. 

Lat. lév-i-s, levi-ta-s, levare. 

0.-H.-G. lih-ti. 

Ch-Sl. lfg-u-kis levis, Lith. léngv-a-s facilis, lenis. 
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O.-Ir. laig-i00 minor (Z.? 275), lug-em minimus (2. 
278), lag-ait parvitas (Z? 805). 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. ΠΠ 713, Benf. II 26, Schleich. Ch.-S]. 106. 
— The positive is only used in the fem. but it is preserved in the 
Pindaric compound ἐλαχυ-πτέρυξ. But ἐλάχεια is now written by 
I. Bekker with Zenodot. at ἐ 116, * 509; so too Baumeister hymn. 
in Apoll. Pyth. 19. Otherwise Déderl. Gl. 2062. There is no ground 
for the interpretation ‘rough’ that is given of layeca by Nitzsch 
on ε 116, and approved of by Lobeck Path. Proleg. 177. The re- 
lationship of ἐλέγχιω ‘I disgrace’, fleyyz-o¢ probrum, ἐλεγχέες 
‘cowardly’ to these words is very doubtful; they are compared in 
the PW. 1 1040 and by Fick? 16 rather with the Zend eregh-ant 
‘bad’ and the Germ. arg ‘bad’. — The Lat. le(g)r-t-s has an added 
192% as the Lith. lénge-a-s an added a, the ἐ in Gk. is prothetic. — 
Schweizer Ztschr. XV 316 connects the O.-H.-G. rings (which in 
Switzerland still means ‘light'), to which the Germ. gering ‘small’ 
belongs. — The rt. is doubtless to be found in the Skt. rah ‘flow’, 
‘run’. PW. Fick? 164. 


169) Rt. éy, Fex ὄχ-ο-ς carriage, ὀχέ-ο-μαι drive, ride, 
ὀχεύ-ω leap, cover (of horses and other animals), 
ὄχη-μα vehicle, ὄχ-λο-ς crowd, ὀχλέ-ω I trouble, 
ὀχ-ετό-ς gutter, canal. 

Skt. vah (vah-d-mi) lead, ride in a carriage, réha-s 
draught-animal, vahana-m draught-animal, carr- 
lage, vdhini train, army. 

Lat. veh-o, vehi-culu-m, vehe-s vehicle, vectura, ria. 
vexo, vélu-m. 

Goth. ga-vig-an σαλεύειν, ga-vag-ja move, tég-s 
movement, végds (plur.) waves, vig-s via, O.-H.-G. 
wag-an currus, wdga libra. 

Ch.-Sl. vez-a veho, voz-é currus, Lith. vez-t lead, 
ride in carriage, vez-ima-s carriage, vée#e cart-rut. 

O.-Ir. fén plaustrum (Z.? 766). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 1023, Il* 639, Benf. I 351, Schleich. Καὶ. 
109, Grimm Gesch. 104. — See specially Savelsberg ‘Quaestiones 
lexicales de radicibus graecis' (Berol. 1841), where the whole of ἔχω 
is referred to this rt. I cannot agree with him though for two 
reasons, firstly because it is not made out that the o in 2-cy-0-», 6y7-6@ 


ἄς. could arise from £, secondly because the meaning ‘hold to’. 
‘hold fast’, which is prominent in ἔχω does not suit. I assume an 
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intermingling of the roots vagh and sagh, and only give here the 
words which undoubtedly belong to vagh. The ,several languages 
mutually explain each other by their different applications of the 
fondamental notion ‘move’ (trans.) 1) to riding in a carriage or boat, 
2) to the surging of water, 3) to metaphysical relations (ὀχλέ- , vexo). 
Under the first head comes the Lat. via (form vea Corasen Ausspr. 
1? 98) (ep. Paul. Ep. 368 veia apud Oscos dicebatur plaustrum), which 
occurs again in the Osc. vi (Mommeen U. Dial p. 260) and finds 
a direct analogy in the Lith. vésé (ὁ = ta), under the second perhaps 
dylo-¢ and the Skt. vdhini as a surging mass. Corssen indeed (Beitr. 
60, Ausspr. I? 459, 1018) steadfastly denies that vélu-m is connected 
with our present rt. But Corssen does not say how verillu-m arose, 
which is obviously a diminutive from vélum (Schwabe Demin. p. 96). 
The guttural which we have here bodily before our eyes could not 
help disappearing from the primary word, and seeing that hi is a con- 
junction of sounds unheard of in Latin, the supposition of the rise of 
célu-m from veh-lu-m or (cp. vec-ti-8) veg-lu-m presents no difficulty. 
Goetze however ‘Studien’ I, 2, 170 prefers the derivation from vex-lu-m, 
but he does not give any other instance of this ver as a lengthened 
form of veh. The fact that in véldre only the derived meaning of 
rélu-m, that of ‘curtain’ is traceable, can be no reason for rejecting 
the old etymology of vélu-m a vehendo. It would on the other hand 
have been strange if sailors had called their sail a ‘blind’ or ‘curt- 
ain’. As pi-lu-m is ‘that which pounds’ (rt. pis), so vé-lu-m is ‘that 
which moves’. The fact the Romans and the Slavonians agreed in 
the word for the two chief motive powers of ships is remarkable. — 
ὀχλεύ-ς lever suggests vecti-s of similar meaning and the Norwegian 
vag (f.) lever (Bugge Ztschr. XX 24) and clearly shows the funda- 199 
mental meaning of the rt., which is also visible, transferred to mot- 
ions of the mind, in the Homeric ὀχϑήσας ‘excited’, ‘roused’ (Buttm. 
Lexil. 1 123); this has nothing to do with ἤχϑετο (No. 166), but 
suggests rather the Lat. vehe-mens, though this is explained in a com- 
pletely different way by Ascoli Ztschr. XVII 268. Traces of the F 
are visible in συνεοχγμό-ς ‘joint’ (Iliad), ἐεχμένη συνεχομένη Hesych. 
— The Ir. fén stands for *fegn, and finds an analogy in the borr- 
owed word Jienén == Benignus (Journ. 1871 pp. 374, 408), and is not 
more mutilated than the English waitin. 


170) Rt. éx, cex ἔχτω have, hold, ἔχ-ο-μαι hold myself, 
cling to, ἔ-σχ-ο-ν, oyn-ow, ἔ-σχη-κα, σχέ-σι-ς, 
σχῆ-μα form, σχο-λή stoppage (holding up), 
ἑξείης holding on to each other, σχε-δόν near, 
ἴσχιω hold on, have, ἐσχανά-ω hold, ἐχ-υρό-ς, 
ὀχ-υρό-ς firm. 
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Skt. sah sah-é sustineo, perfero, sah-as vis, robur, 
sah-uri-s forcible, sah-ana-s powerful. 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. Ill 751, Giese Aeol. Dial. 245, Aufrecht 
Ztschr. I 355, where the A.-S. stg-or (st. sig-ora) and the Goth. sig-ss 
victory are also compared and explained by the similar use of the 
Skt. sah with the acc. ‘hostes sustinere, vincere’. Cp. No. 169. — 
Those words are more especially given here which particularly compel 
us to keep them separate from the rt. Fex, from which e. g. σχε-δόν 
cannot easily be derived, which is exactly the opposite of the notion 
of ‘away’ which we hold to belong to that rt., nor σχο-λή nor its op- 
posite ἀ-σχαλ-ἄαν, ἀ-σχάλλ-ειν to be impatient. — f-cz-m is of course 
reduplicated = ot-ce-yo like μέςμν-ὦ = μι-με-νω. — ἰσχύ-ς strength 
seems to lie very near, but it has traces of an initial digamma. Cp. 
Ahr. d. Dor. p. 47 and No. 592. 


171) éy-ivo-¢ urchin. — O.-H.-G. ig-il, urchin (Germ. 
Igel). — Ch.-Sl. jez-¥, Lith. e2--s (?). 

Pott W. III 99, Schleich. Ksl. 111, Férstemann Ztachr. I 498. — 

The suffixes are different, but the stem is unmistakably the same. 


On the suffix «vo cp. Ztschr. VI 87. Pictet Ztschr. VI 186 and 
No. 40. 


172) ἔχι-ς (m. and f.), ἔχι-δνα adder, ἔγχελυ-ς eel. — 
Ἐχίων. 
Skt. ahi-s (m.). — Zd. azht (m.) snake. 
Lat. angui-s (m. and f.), anguilla. 
0.-H.-G. une adder, O.-N. ég-li-r coluber, O.-H.G. 
dl eel (Germ. Aal) (Ὁ). 
Lith. ang-is snake, ung-ury-s eel, Ch.-Sl. ag-ori-stt eel. 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 99, Férstem. Ztschr. III 46, Kuhn 1Π 64, 
where some objections are succesfully disposed of. The Lithuanian 
word throws the clearest light upon the Lat. form, which, like the 
Gk. ἔγχελυ-ς, is nasalized: The latter is, like anguilla a diminutive. 
Kuhn moreover compares with the Indic Aht-s the Norse sea-god 
Agi-r. — Pictet Ztschr. VI 187. — The rt. is dy, dyyx squeeze, strangle 


(No. 166), the snake is accordingly called ‘constrictor’. — Gk. Oge-¢ 
18 quite a distinct word. (Cp. p. 457). 


173) Rt. dex λέχος bed, λέκ-τρο-ν couch, ἄ-λοχο-ς (f.) 
bed-fellow, 4¢y-@ a woman in child-bed, Aoy-ede 
* birth, λ6χ-ο-ς insidiae, Aoz-uy thicket. 
Lat. lec-tu-s, lect-ica. 
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Goth. lig-a κεῖμαι, lag-ja τύϑημι, ligr-s couch, 194 
O.-H.-G. ldga insidiae. 

Ch.-Sl. lez-a-ti κεῖσθαι, leg-a decumbo, loz-e lectus. 

Q.-Ir. lige bed (Amra p. 30, Ir.-Gl. 812). 

Pott W. III 606, Grimm Gesch. 410, Buttmann Lexil. II 90, 
where iéx-ro ‘laid himself down’, λέξεται ‘will lay himself down’ 
are rightly regarded as unconnected with the rt. Aey. Hesychius's 
ἱαγρὸν ἢ λαγρὸς κραββάτιον is remarkable; it comes doubtless from 
some dialect that abolished the aspirates (perhaps Macedonian), and 
bears only a chance resemblance to the Germ Lager (0.-H.-G. legar) 
‘couch’; again καλέχες (Meineke καλέχεο, Bergk καλέχεσο) κατέκεισο 
Πάφιοι from the same source, certainly belongs here, and must have’ 
angen from xat-lty.., and is apparently therefore an example of 


this rt. in the present-stem that has elsewhere disappeared (Bergk de 
titulo Arcad. p. IX). 


174) Ret. Ary λείχ-ὦ, λιχ-μά-ω, λὲχ-μά-ξ-ὦ lick, lick over, 

Aty-avo-¢ the forefinger, A’‘y-vo-¢ greedy. 

Skt. lih and rth lick, lick over. 

Lat. li-n-g-o, lig-uri-o. 

Goth. bi-laigé-n ἐπιλείχειν, O.-H.-G. lécchén. 

Ch.-Sl. liz-a-ti λεέχειν, Lith. lé3- lick, liz-u-s fore- 
finger. 

O.-Ir. ligim lingo (Z2 429). 

Bopp GL, Pott W. JIL 1011, Grimm Gesch. 410. — The Lat. 
lingua however near it may seem at first sight to be (cp. Lith. léz- 
uci-s tongue), must not be compared as it had an older form dingua 
= Goth. tugg6, which comes from the Indo-Germ. dang-vd or dangh-vd. 
— The coincidence in the meaning of λιχανό-ς and the Lith. liz-u-s 
is striking (Benf. II 28): | 

175) Rt. my ὀ-μιχ-έτςω (ὥμιξα) mingo, ὄ-μιχ-μα urina, 
ὀμίχ-λη, ὀμίχλη mist, μοιχ-ό-ς adulterer. 

Skt. mth (méh-d-mi) mingere, semen effundere, 

méh-a-s urina, mth (f.) sediment, mist, mégha-s 


. cloudy weather, cloud, méh-ana-m membrum 
virile. 
Lat. mi-n-g-0, méj-o, mic-tu-s. ‘ 
A.-S. mig-e, Goth. mathstu-s mist, Ὁ. ἮΝ. mist-r ca- 
ligo aeris. 


° Lith. my2-% mingo, Ch.-Sl. mig-la, Lith. mig la cloud. 
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Bopp GIl., Pott W. ΠῚ 1003, Grimm Ueber Diphthonge p. 57, 
Benf. II 438. — The Lat. mé-j-o is no doubt rightly explained by Joh. 
Schmidt Vocal. I 135 to be from meig-jo. — Lottner Ztschr. XI 164 
is no doubt right in connecting the Goth. mih-ma cloud, which is 
often compared with the above words (Diefenbach G. WOSrterb. II 71), 


with the Ch.-Sl. mrak-u ἀχλύ-ς. — There can be no mistake about 
the prothetic o. 


176) πῆχυ-ς forearm, baha-s, Zend 
bizu arm. — O.-N. bdég-r, O.-H.-G. buoe bend (in 
the arm or leg). 

Bopp GL, Pott1'109, Ebel Ztschr. VII 79, VIII 241. — Grassmann 
XII 121, after whose investigations we must give a stem with initial 


and final aspirates, bhdghu, from which all the compared words can 
easily be derived. 





195 176b) Rt. crepx σπέρχ-ο-μαι I hurry, σπέρχτω I urge, 


oxegy-vo-¢ hurried, hasty, σπέργ-δην ἐρρωμένως 

(Hesych.), ἀ-σπερχ-ές hastily, eagerly. 
Skt. sparh sprh-ajd-mi (with dat. or gen.) appetere, 
invidere, sprh-d desiderium. — Zd. gparee strive. 
In spite of some difference of meaning we may connect these 
words, The fundamental notion of hasty movement is preserved more 
intact in the Gk., while in Skt. that of a striving after an object, 
towards an object, is prominent. The transition in the former lang- 
uage by which it is used to denote ‘anger’ is significant: Pind. Nem. 
1 40 Gear βασιλέα σπερχϑεῖσα ϑυμῷ, Herod. V 33 ἐσπέρχετο τῷ 
Ἀρισταγόρῃ, σπέρξομαι ὀργισϑήσομαι (Hesych.), so in the latter Lang- 
uage is the idea of ‘desire’; and these two uses of the word are re- 
lated to each other as the Skt. kup-jd-mi ‘am angry’ is to the Lat 
cup-io0. The meaning ‘invidere’ as in ζηλοῦν. — Cp. also the proper 
names Σπέρχις, Σπέρχων, Σπερχύλος, Σπερχείος. — Perhaps spargh 
is a lengthened form of spar (cp. No. 889). — ἀ-σπερχ-ἐς must be 

for ἀν-σπερχές, Cp. ἀ-τεν-ἧς. 


177) Rt. ctx στείχ- go, στίχο-ς, στοῖχο-ς row, στιχά-ο- 
wee march in rank. 

Skt. stigh (does not occur) ascendere. 

Goth. steig-a ἀναβαίνω, staig-a path (Germ. Steig). 
O.-H.-G. stég-a ascensus, semita, M.-H.-G. steig-el 
steep (Germ. steil). 

Ch.-Sl. stig-nq-ti venire, stiz-a semita, Lith. statg-a-s 
hasty, staig-ini-s steep (Nesselm.). 
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0.-Ir. im-tiagam = ἀμφιστείχομεν, gl. antbulamus 
(Z.2 432), tiasu = στείξω (Z." 466). 

Bopp Gl., Schleich. Ksl. 110, Benf. I 648 f., Pott W. III 721, 
Stokes Beitr. VII 44. — στοιχεῖον is to be derived from στοῖχο-ς (Pott 
II? 191 and Max Miller II 78) in the sense of ‘member of a row’, 
whence xara στοιχεῖον ‘in alphabetical arrangement’ (cp. στοιχηδόν, 
στοιχεῖν, στοιχέξειν). ve-stig-su-m could be satisfactorily explained to 
be from this rt. if with Ascoli Ztschr. XVII 268 we connected the vé 
with the Skt. rahi-s ‘outside’, ‘out’; it would then mean ‘that which 
has gone out, stepped out’, and ve-sti-bu-lu-m would likewise be ‘the 
place into which one steps out’. But in the PW. the Skt. adverb 
is written bahis and this must be reckoned the authenticated spelling 
of the word. 


178) Rt. tpex τρέχ-ὦ (fut. ϑρέξω) run, τρόχος a course, 
τροχό-ς wheel, τρόχ-ι-ς a runner. 

Goth. thrag-ja τρέχω, A.-S. thrah decursus temporis. 
O.-Ir. fraig ace. pl. traigid pes (st. *traget, Z? 
255, 258). 

Pott IL? 123, W. IIl 821, Bopp Gl. s. v. tyksh. Since this rt. 
in the sense tre, se movere (with the same meaning also strksh) is not 
supported by quotations, it has not been given here. Max Miiller 
Rigveda-Sanhitai I 205 compares more aptly the Skt. dhrag (dhragdmi) 
‘glide’, ‘move’ (of the wind). Difficulties are however presented by 
the relation of the consonants. — Grimm Gesch. 404, Benf. I 673, 
whom I do not follow in his connection of ταχγ-ύ-ς, though the loss 
of a g is not unknown. Grassmann Ztschr. XII 104 has since reco- 
gnized the identity of ταχύ-ς with the Skt. taku-s ‘hurrying’ (p. 498). 196 
— Perhaps τράχ-ηλο-ς throat, neck may be referred to this rt. in con- 
sideration of its moveableness, and also tergu-m which can hardly 
be separated from reaynlos. (Pauli ‘Kérpertheile’ 13, Studien I, 
1, 257). 

179) Rt. xa, xav χαίν-ω, yo-ox-w@ gape, yawn, χά-σμα, 
ya-og cleft, abyss, yav-vo-¢ gaping, loose, ye-ve 
cleft, hole, χή-μη gaping, χάν-νη hiatula (name 
of a fish). 

Lat. hi-sc-o, hi-o, hia-tu-s. 

O.-N. gin gape, O.-H.-G. gi-é-m, gin-é-m, gein-6-m. 

Ch.-Sl. ziga-ti, ze-ja-ti, zi-na-ti hiare, Lith. 2i0-7-u 
open the mouth wide, 270-t:-s cleft, hole. . 

O.-Ir. gin dat. giun os (23 994). 


Curtrus , Etymology. 16 
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Pott W. I 67, 74, Schleich. Κα]. 110. — Other connected words, 
occasionally doubtful, are given by Pott and Benf. II 188, Ztschr. VII 
58, VIII 187, where the second part of the Skt. compound tt-hapas 
air is identified with ya-o¢. I doubt however with Pott Πἢ 339 the 
change of rv to 2 suppored by Benfey. For while χά-ος was certainly 
qaF-og originally, it was by a lengthening of χα that yaF was arrived 
at (p. 68), since yav-vo-¢ supposes the same secondary form of the 
root. The change of a to « is testified to by yea i.e. χε-ιά, and 
from this 10 is but a step to the Lat. hi-se-o for he-se-o with the) 
that appears in the Teutonic and Slavonic languages. ἦέ becomes 
hia as in the German weak verbs, perhaps with the help of an inter- 
mediate noun-form answering to γειά. — Grassmann Ztschr. XII 132 
has a different view with regard to these sound-changes. We may 
however join with him and others in regarding the Skt. rt. Ad, gu- 
ha-mi relinquo, gi-hd-mi eo as related. Both meanings spring frow 
the primary notion of ‘yawning’, ‘separation’. Cp. No. 192. — The 
Ir. gin is connected with these words by Stokes, Corm. Gl. Transl. 
p. 88, while Gliick (Kelt. Nam. 106) connects it with γένυς (No. 423). 

180) Rt. xad yavd-av-o (é-yad-ov, κέ-χανδ-α, χείσομαι) 
grasp, hold. 
Lat. pre-hend-o, hed-era (?). 
Goth. bi-git-an find, A.-S. gitan, Eng. get. 

Pott I' 142, Benf. II 108, with whom we may safely suppose 
connection with the Skt. has-ta-s hand, perhaps also with the Lat. 
has-ta, but, on account of faulty sound-change, not with the Goth. 
hinthan ‘take prisoner’. pre-hend-o for prae-hend-o, praeda must be 
for prae-hid-a from the unnasalized root. Praedium belongs here, or 
like prae(d)-s to No. 301. — Kthn in his ‘Metathesia’ discusses thor- 
oughly the notion of our get. But there is no need whatever of his 
etymological assumption of metathesis from tak. The German com- 
pounds of fussen ‘grasp’ (6. g. umfassen ‘embrace, comprehend’, er- 
fassen ‘take, seize’) illustrate completely the different meanings. — 
Joh. Schmidt Vocal. I 73 regards the Lith. pa-si-gend-ti ‘yearn for’, 
géda-s ‘covetousness’, and the Ch.-Sl. zed-a-ti ‘desire’ as connected. 
[On hedera = κισσό-ς see Windisch Studien VII 184.] 


181) yadag-e (for yedad-ja) hail, χαλαξᾶν to hail. 
Skt. hrdd-uni storm, hrdd-ini lightning. — 24. sred 
to rattle. 
Lat. grand-o (st. grand-en), grandinat it hails, sxq- 
grund-a the eaves. 
Ch.-SL. grad+t χάλαξα. 
197 Schleicher Kel. 105, cp. Pott 11 199. -- The derivation from 
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the Skt. rt. hrdd, 1. 6. ghrdd ‘sonare’ is probable. χαάλαξα has cert- 
ainly nothing to do with yala-w ‘to let loose’ (Lob. Proleg. 359). — 
The first « in the Gk. word is an auxiliary vowel. Since the Skt. 
hrdd, as is shown by hrad-a-s ‘sea’ and hrad-ini ‘stream’, is used 
of the noise of water, we may also compare κα-γλάξ- (rt. χλαδ) 
‘plash’. Grassmann Ztschr. XII 134 joins also the Goth. grét-an 
κλαίειν [Skt. greet] to this rt. 

182) χαλ-κό-ς bronze. — Skt. hri-ku-s, hli-ku-s tin, lacker. 
— Ch-Sl. Zel-é-zo, Lith. gel-e-zi-s iron. 

Benf. II 198, Schleich. ΚΒ]. 111. — In spite of the difference 
between the metals and between the derivative syllables the con- 
nection between these words may be regarded as proved, and the 
relationship to χγάλ-υψ (st. χαλ-υβὺ) as probable: the latter word finds 
aremarkable analogy in the Lith. pa-zleb-etyju I steel (Nesselm., 
Pott I' 142). —- Max Miiller (II 231) denies the connection between 
χαῖ-χό-ς and the Skt. words. But if we take as the rt. the Skt. ghar 
‘shine’, the same from which the words for gold (No. 202) get their 
name, the relationship appears probable. The names of the metals 
and of the colours seem to have been determined by special con- 
vention within the boundaries of the several languages from roots 
of a most general meaning. Sonne Ztschr. X 98. 

183) youa-¢ on the ground, χαμᾶ-ζε, yaua-deg to the 
ground, χαμᾶ-ϑεν from the ground, yap-ndo-s, 
χϑαμ-αλό-ς low, Χαμύνη epithet of Demeter. 

Zd. zem (Nom. zdo) earth. 

Lat. humu-s, humi, humu-m, humo, hum-ili-s. 

Ch.-Sl. zem-l-ja (zem-ja), Bohem. zem-é, Lith. zém-é 
land, ground, zZéma-s low, Zemyna the Karth 
Goddess. 

Pott 11 142, Schleich. Κα]. 109, Beitr. 1 397. — The Skt. bhitsns 
earth (rt. bhu = gv) has nothing to do with these words, since the 
short u of the Lat. humu-s is clearly of Italian growth. An etymo- 
logical connection with the Goth. gavi is more likely (J. Grimm tb. 
Diphthonge p. 43, cp. Joh. Schmidt Vocal. I 178); it may be formed 
from the same rt. and so be related to χώ-ρα. In any case we must 
take ghamd as the Indo-Germ, form, whence comes the Gk. zope 
with its regular locative χαμαί = Lith. Zemat. — As χϑαμαλό-ς shows 
clearly an accessary #, we may connect χϑών as well, which may 
then be compared directly with the Zd. st. zem and be derived from 
z#op; on the connection of the sound-group y# with the ksh of the 
Skt. ksham, kshma earth see Grassmann Ztschr. XJI 95. The 7 in the 
Ch.-8]. word is a purely phonetic adjunct. No. 179 might be sug- 
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gested as the rt., since all these words represent the earth as ‘that 
which is deep’ (cp. ϑεοὶ γϑόνιοι), cp. tore μοι yavor εὐρεῖα χϑὼν 
4 182. — From the noun stem are derived the names of man — 
the Lat. homo (old pl. hem-én-es), the Lith. ἔνε, st. Zmun, with the 
plur. form Zm-én-és, the Goth. gum-a (st. guman), the O.-H.-G. gom-o 
(cp. the Germ. Brauti-gam ‘bridegroom’). In the Lat. at all events 
the oldest form favours the supposition of its origin from the noon 
(cp. petr-Ones ‘rustici a petris’ Fest.). Corssen Beitr. 244. The same 
198 view is evident in ἐπιχϑόνιοι, ἐπὶ χϑονὶ σῖτον ἔδοντες. — The at- 
tempt made by Hovelacque (Revue de linguist. I 4) to derive homo 
from the rt. ghu (Gk. yv No. 203) is foiled by the e in heménes and 
the a in -gam. Moreover the word is nowhere found denoting 
man as opposed to woman, which, acc. to H.’s explanation of it as 
‘adspergens’ would be its only suitable use. Cp. Corssen II? 4. 


184) χαμό-ς καμπύλος (Hesych.). — Lat. hdému-s hook. 
Pott I? 142, Benf. Π 321, where a good deal of irrelevant 
matter is introduced. —- The Gk. word cannot be relied on with 
security, as zaBoc, and yaiog are given with the same meaning. No 
substantive yapos seems to have occurred, 


185) Rt. yap χαίρ-ω rejoice, χαρ-ά, χάρ-μα joy, χάρ-ε-- 

favour, χαρίξομαι I favour, χαρί-εις graceful. 

Skt. har-jd-mi amo, desidero. 

Lat. grd-tu-s, grdt-ia, Osc. her-est, Umbr. hertest 
volet, Osc. Herentati-s (Venus). 

Goth. fathu-gair-n-s greedy of money, O.-H.-G. ger, 
girt cupidus, gért, girt aviditas, gérén to desire 
(Germ. begehren). 

Lith. gor+-ti to be desirous, gor to desire. — 
Ch.-Sl. Zel-é€-t, zel-a-tt cupere. 

The words here placed together have found a place in etymo- 
logical combinations of the most different character. Bopp's con- 
nection of χαίρω with the Skt. harsh horrere, gaudere (Gl.), that 
reoccurs in Pott W. I 566 (cp. II 1, 216) accompanied by ‘perhaps* 
(cp. Benf. II 111), is met by the objection on phonetic grounds that 
there is not a trace of the sibilant to be found in the Gk., while in 
respect of meaning the difference between χάρι-ς and ‘horror’ is an 
irreconcilable one The attempt to obtain a support for this com- 
bination from Hesychius’s gloss χαρά᾽ ὀργή, ὀργέλος is an unfortunate 
one, since, as M. Schmidt holds, we have here an explanation of the 
Hebrew word charan. — Corssen 1" 468 arranges many of these words 
under the rt. har ‘grasp’, ‘take’ (No. 189), to which the Osc. her-1-1ad 
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‘capiat” may possibly belong, but ‘to take’ is by no means the same 
thing as ‘to desire’, ‘to wish’, so that it seems safer to treat the 
(se. herest ‘volet’ as a completely distinct word. — Sonne Ztechr. 
X 107 (cp. Fick? 68) and Max Miller (II 371) take the Skt. ghar 
‘shine’ to be the rt. of yaégw and χάρις. This view is strongly sup- 
ported by yag-oxo-¢ ‘sparkling’, ‘twinkling’, — used by poets from 
Homer (2 611) downward as an epithet of the hon (cp. αἴϑων), of 
the sea (Soph. fr.), of the moon, by prose-writers as the name of 
a darkish colour, especially im the eye, — and also by the poetic 
word χάρων of essentially the same meaning. Cp. also Fulda ‘Unter- 
suchungen” p. 194. Accordingly it seems best to assume that the rt. 
ghar resolved itself early into two main directions: 1) ‘to shine’, 
‘tobe merry’. Here belong χαίρω, χαρά, γώρμα, χάρι-ς and its deri- 
vatives, grd-tu-s, grd-te-s, grd-tia, which I cannot think, are to be 
separated, as is laid down in the PW., from yage-¢ and to be placed 
along with the Skt. gtir-ta-s ‘welcome’ (rt. gur). From ghar comes 
ghra by metathesis; and since ir is a combination of sounds which 
is prohibited in Latin, ghr could not do otherwise than become gr. 
— 2) ‘to glow’, ‘to desire enthusiastically’ (cp. ardere), and under 
this head will come χάρμη which properly was ‘glow’, then ‘strife’ 
(ep. dat No. 258), and certainly the Skt. har-ja-ms along -with the 199 
QOscan, Umbrian, Teutonic, Lithuanian and Slavonic words. 


186) Rt. xed χέξτω (xé-yod-a, yé-cov-par ease oneself, 
χεσείω, χόδ-ανο-ς buttocks. — Skt. had had-é, 
Zd. zad caco. — A.-S. s-cit-e, O.-H.G. sctz-t. 
Pott I? 249, Benf. If 193. — We must suppose the Gk. and 
Skt. words to have lost an initial 8. Cp. σχάξω let loose. — Fick? 67. 


187) yedtd-wy (st. χελῖ δον) swallow. — Lat. hirund-o 
(st. hirundon). 

Pott 1] 143, Benf. II 135, Ahrens Ztschr. II] 108 on tho suffix, 
which sometimes drops its ». -- In spite of the different vowels in 
the middle of the words the identity of the two words can hardly 
be doubted. We must start from a Graeco-Italic χερενδον. + from 
e after the suppression of a consonant, as in χίλιοι by the side of 
the Aeol. χέλλιοι, Lat. u for ὁ before m as in the gerund. If we 
atarted with yegeydow we should find it hard to explain the wu of the 
Lat. form. — I do not see how to connect the Lith. kregzdé swallow 
For attempts see Grimm Gesch. 204. — The combinations of Fiérstemann 
Ztechr. 11 48 and the doubts of Hugo Weber X 247 (cp. above p. 81) 
cannot be allowed. — Doubtful conjectures as to the rt. are to be 
found in Corssen Beitr. 129, Fick? 69. 


188) χέλυ-ς. χελ-ών, χελ-ώνη (Aeol. χελύνη) tortoise, 
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yédv-o-v  tortoise-shell. —- Skt. har-mu-ta-s 
testudo. — Zeltwt, zelvf testudo, limax. 


Pott W. I 85, Benf. II 280, Schleich. Ksl. 111. — The suffix 
varies; we may perhaps with Hugo Weber Ztschr. X 256 regard the 
Skt. ghar as the rt.; it appears in ghar-ghar-a-s ‘a cracking’, ‘ratt- 
ling’, also ‘owl’, and in ghar-ghard ‘lute’, ‘bell’, in which case 
the animal would have got its name from the squeaking noise which 
it utters. Since there is no objection on phonetic grounds to the 
connection of the above words, and since they denote the game ob- 
ject, there is no reason for separating them as H. W. proposes. 


.189) Rt. xep χείρ hand, εὐ-χερ-ἧς easy to handle (dvs 
χερής), χέρ-ης subject (adj.), in hand (ep. zee 
είων, χείρων). 

Skt. rt. har har-d-mi rapio, adipiscor, har-aya-m 
hand. — Zd. zar to seize. 

0.-Lat. hir manus. Lat. heru-s, hera, hér-é(d)-s, hér- 
éd-i-ta(t)-s, hir-iido. 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 1, 205, Benf. Ll, 108, Corssen I? 468. — 
The meaning ‘take’, ‘grasp’ appears clearly in the Skt. χείρ has pre- 
served its old form χερι- χειρι- in compounds (Roediger Comp. 58). 
On the obsolete Lat Air (or ir), that appears to have been a neuter 
noun with the meaning of the Gk. ϑέναρ, cp. Corssen 17 472. χέρης 
(ἀνδρὲ χέρηι A 80, cp. χείριος = ὑποχείριος ‘subject’ and the Lat. 
man-cipiu-m) 1s the passive counterpart of the Lat. heru-s, if we re- 
gard this with Lange as ‘the taker’ (Jahn’s Jahrb. 1858 p. 40). hér- 
é(d)-s — ep. merc-é-d-s No, 467, Corssen Beitr. 111, Paul. Epit. 99, 
200 heres apud anttiquos pro domino ponebatur — comes from a verbal 
stem héré. The rt. har appears in precisely the same application in 
the Skt. aga-hara-s ‘receiving an inheritance’ (Goth. arbinumja). To 
this may be added herc-tu-m, herc-isco (Corss. Beitr. 40) from a stem 
with added 6. — It is possible that yogo-¢ again as ‘an enclosed 
dancing-place’, yog-ro-; in the sense of ‘courtyard’ which it shares 
with hor-tu-s, the Lat. har-a and co-hor(t)-s, the Gk. χρόνο-ς in the 
sense of ‘the enclosing barriers of time’ (Zd. zr-van, zredna time’, 
and even χρά-ω, χρά-ο-μαι (Pott W. I 91), are of the same origin. 
Then from the rt. with added dh we get the Goth. gard-s oixos, αὐλή, 
bt-gaird-an περιξωννύναι, Lith. garda-s ‘hurdle’, zardt-s ‘horse-garden', 
Ch.-Sl. grad-i-ti aedificare, grad-t murus, hortus, civitas. To χόρτος 
and hortus belongs the O.-Ir. gort seges (Z.? 68), lub-gort ‘garden’ 
(Goid. p. 98, 6, Zub gen. lube fratex Z.? 242). 


190) χήν goose. —- Skt. hasa-s fem. has-i. — Lat. ans-er. 
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— 0.-H.-G. gans. — Ch.-Sl. gast, Lith. Zasi-s. 
— Q.-Ir. goss goose (Corm. 6]. Transl. p. 37), 
[geiss] gen. gessa swan (T. B. F. p. 140), ged 
goose (Corm. Gl. p. 23). 

Bopp Gl., Schleich. Ks]. 105, Kuhn Ztschr. Π1 261, who is doubt- 
less right in referring the st. yn» to a form χενς, as μήν is from a form 
μῆνς, we may perhaps be right in regarding the fem. stem zevo-1 = 
Skt. has-i for ghan-si as the primary form from which χὴν arose 
‘Ztachr. ΥἹ 85). The Lat. form has lost the ἢ and taken a new suffix, 
still Keller (Jahn'’s Jahrb. 1863, p. 766) thinks we may see the ἢ 
still remaining in herbilis hanser [Lucil. ap. Serv. Verg. G. J, 119] 
where he thinks there is alliteration. — The oft-repeated etymology 
from χαίφω does very well so far as the meaning goes, but the 5, 
which is found in the word in all languages, is against it. It seems 
to be an addition to the rt. Schweizer (Ztschr. VIII 451) disagrees. 
— The Ir. nom. geiss which may be deduced from the gen. gessa 
points to the primary stem *ghansv. 

191) χήρ (Hesych.) hedgehog. — Lat. hér or ὅν, hér-in- 
ac-eu-S oY éY-in-ac-eu-s. 

Pott W. Il 2, 395, Benf. IL 111, Pictet Ztschr. VI 186, but the 
connexion of the Skt. words which he adduces with the meaning ‘snake’ 
cp. No. 171, 172) does not appear to be proved. The relation of 
re to σχῦρ᾽ ἐχῖνος (Hesych.) is not clear; M. Schmidt reads σχήρ, 
but this reading is opposed by the alphabetical arrangement. Pictet 
I] 454 considers the word as quite distinct and connects it with the 
Skt. Kher, ‘scratch’, ‘burrow’. 

192) y7-go-s bereft, empty, χήρα widow, χηρεύ-ω am 
bereft, empty, yje0-@ make empty, χωρίς separ- 
ate from, χωρίξω separate. 

Skt. hd ga-hd-mi relinquo, dimitto, hd-ni-s relictio. 

Bopp 61]., Pott W. I 68, who compares also the Lat. héré-s (st. 
héréd) — cp. χηφωστήρ ‘substitute’, ‘heir’, H. 158 --- which, as it 
ceems to me, the meaning forbids (No. 189). — Benf. 1] 190. — The 
same rt. occurs also in the words χῆ-τ-ος, ya-ti-¢ ‘lack’, χατέξζω, χατέω 
‘want’, yala-o ‘let go’, χαλαρό-ς ‘slack’ — the two last from a noun- 
stem zaia, which bears the same relation to ya that σχο-λὰ does to 
σγε and to which the yale in γαλί-φρων is closely allied — lastly in 
qafouer ‘give way’, The corresponding Skt. ha has also the mean- 201 
ing ‘ire’, ‘cedere’ and with prepositions ‘concedere’, ‘discedere’. 
Cp. note to No. 179. Corssen Beitr. 216 aptly compares with χα-τί-ς 
the Lat. fa-ti-sc-ere ‘gape’ and ‘dissolvi’ in the metaphysical sense, 
ad-fa-tim, fatigo, fessu-s and on the other hand derives fa-me-s from 
the rt. gha. f = χ as in No. 203. Cp. Pott W. I 88. 
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193) χϑές, ἐ-χϑές yesterday, χϑιξό-ς, χϑε-σινό-ς of 
yesterday. 
Skt. Ajas yesterday, hjas-tana-s of yesterday. 
- Lat. her-i, hes-ternu-s. 
Goth. gistra-dagis to-morrow, O.-H.-G.  gésteron 
yesterday (Germ. gestern). 


Bopp Gl., Comp. Gr. II 208, Benf. I] 208. — The primary form 
is ghjas. The initial letter will be treated later. The Elic form 
σερ-ός i. e. (χ)ϑϑεσ-ὁς with @ for o and initial o for @ (Ahr. ἃ. aeol. 
p. 228) is worthy of notice. The suffix is a genitive suffix as the t 
in her-t i. 6. hes-+ is a locative one. — Lob. El. I 47 adnot. is wrong. 
— ‘As regards the meaning it is important to notice that as in Goth. 
so in the Vedas, at least acc. to the explanation of the Scholiasts to. 


the latter (Benf. Lex. z. Samavéda 209), the word is applied to the 
following day. 


194) Rt. χι χι-ὧν (st. yor) snow), δύς-χι-μο-ς horrible, 
χεῖ-μα storm rainfall, χειμάξ-, χειμαίν-ὦ raise 
a storm, raise a storm against, χίμεϑλο-ν chil- 
blain, χειμών winter, χειμερ-ἐνό-ς wintry. 

Skt. hi-ma-s nix, as adj. frigidus, him cold, frost, 
himdni nix, héman-ta-s hiems. — Zd. zydo winter's 
frost, zim, zuma (m.) winter. 

Lat. hiem-s, hibernu-s. 

Ch.-Sl. zema hiems, tempestas, frigus, Lith. zémd 
(f.) winter, Zémini-s wintry. 

O.-Ir. gam winter (Amra 44), gaith ventus (Z? 
241), 


Bopp. Gl., Pott W. HI 96, Benf. Gdtt. Anz. 1852 p. 553 ff. — 
Though the words adduced are undoubtedly connected, they present 
many difficulties individually, especially the Lat. htem-s and the ὃ in 
hibernus. On these points see Corss. Beitr. 250. Since an ὁ appears 
in all the languages the favourite view of a connection with yé-e rt. 
xu must decidedly be rejected. χειμών is a collective of ysigeer, to 
χει-μερ-ενό-ς and χειμέριος Sucyel-useo-¢ is a preparatory step. — It 
is not lawful to derive, as Ebel Ztschr. [V 384 proposes, the numeroas 
shorter forms all from yeupavr. — Aufrecht IV 415 sees the shorter 
form hima (Zd. zima also year) in the Lat. bi-mu-s, tri-mu-s, quadri- 
mu-s for bt-himu-s &c., and in support of this Miklosich Beitrage | 
p. 287 adduces some remarkable analogies from Slavonic and Lithu- 
anian. Cp. Pictet 11 588. -- From the Teutonic languages Fick? 71 
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connects the O.-N. ge ‘bad weather’, N.-Norweg. gjé ‘nix autumni 
recens’ specially as parallels to the Zd. word zydo; in these words 
the nasal has been lost. It is perhaps preserved in the O..N. getms 
‘sea’, as my learned friend Zarncke thinks. Whether the Skt. rt. 
hi, which among other meanings has that of ‘jacere’, ‘projicere’ (Zd. 
εὐ ‘shoot’, ‘grow’, οὐδ), and which would but ill suit ‘snow’, is 
the primary root, 1 leave an open question (Pictet I 90). 


195) χίμαρο-ς fem. χίμαιρα (= χιμαρ-τα) goat. — O.-N. 202 
gymbr one-year-old lamb. 
Grimm Gesch. 402. — The relation to the O.-H.-G. geiz = Lat. 
haedu-s is more remote. Benf. Π 193 assumes that y/-pago-¢ has lost 
a ὃ, and would thus bring us to a stem yd preserved in these words 
intact. Cp. Stier Ztechr. XI 212. 


186) Rs. χλαὸ κέ-χλαᾶδ-α am swollen, χλᾶ-ρό-ς gay. — 
Skt. hldad hidd-é gaudeo, laetor. 

Bopp GI., whom 1 cannot follow in the comparison of the A.-S. 
glid ‘\aetus’ because the dental has not its proper substitute. — 
Benf. 11 135. — Nor can a connection with laetu-s be held, on which 
Corssen Beitr. 150, 1? 114, 376 by way of addition to Leo Meyer Vgl. - 
Gr. | 2 makes quite a distinct conjecture. 


197) χλό-ἡ verdure, grass, χλο-ερό-ς, χλω-ρό-ς greenish, 
yellowish, χλότο-ς green colour. 
Skt. hart-s green, yellow, hari-na-s light yellow. — 
Zd. zairi yellow, gold-coloured, zairina yellowish. 
Lat. hel-us (holus, olus), hel-vu-s, honey-yellow, hel- 
vo-la vegetables. 
O.-H.-G. gréj-e gruo-j-u vireo, O.-S. gré-ni viridis. 
— 0.-H.-G. gélo yellow. 
Ch.-Sl. zel-ie olera, zel-en% viridis, Lith. Ζοῖ-ἰὰ vir- 
6860, zol-é herba, 4dl-ie-s viridis. — Ch.-Sl. 2lu-tu, 
Lith. gél-ta-s yellow. 
O.-Ir. gel white, comparative gili-ther (Ir. Gl. 168). 
Bopp GL, 8. v. harit, where viridt-s (for gviridt-s) is also com- 
pared. Pott W. II 1, 207. Schleich. Ksl 109, where more extensive 
conjectures are made on this rt. Cp. No. 200, 202. fld-vu-s too 
would be more rightly put with these words than with No. 161, 
since fldva is an epithet of Ceres, as γλόη of Demeter; fulus (Paul. 
Epit. 84) helps to explain the change to f. With Kuhn's connection 
of yldog with the Lat. gilvu-s = Skt. gdura-s ‘yellow’ (Ztechr. I 516) 
I cannot agree on account of the initial. But lt-tu-m ‘yellow colour’, 
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whence Iti-t-eu-s, may well have lost an initial 4 and may 50 core- 
spond in its first syllable to the γλω in γλω-ρό-ς. — χλόη is clearly 
for zlo-Fn, for which compare the Lat. words, which Corssen II? 
160 explains in several other ways. 
198) χοῖρο-ς a young pig. — Skt. ghrsh-vi-s, ghrsh-ti-s 
boar. — O.-N. gris-s porcellus. 

Pott W. LI 2, 387, Grimm Gesch. 37, Férstemann Ztschr. Ill 
60, Pictet 1 878. — We are brought to the rt. ghars, which in Skt. 
(gharsh) means ‘rub’, Gk. χορσ, whence zog0-10-¢, χορρ-0-ς, χοῖρο-. 
Hugo Weber Ztschr. X 256 considers ghar as the rt., whence the Skt. 
ghar-ghar-i-ta-m grunting noise, and derives yotgo-¢ (for zog-t0-s) im- 
mediately from it. But the s appears to be essential in two lang- 
uages. 

199) χολάδ-ες guts, χόλιξ (st. yodcx) gut; χορδή gut. 
Skt. (Ved.) Aird gut. 
Lat. haru-spex. har-tolu-s, hira dim. hilla guts. 
O.-N. garn-ir pl. entrails. 
Lith. zarnd gut. 

Pott 11148, Aufrecht Ztschr. III 194 ff., Corssen Beitr, 213, 
Ausspr. 1? 509. The δ᾽ in χορδὴ will have to be discussed below. 
hariolu-s (another form is fariolu-s) may be derived immediately from 
haru a form which we may suppose to have existed, like famulu-s 
from fama (No. 309). On the 7 in hira see Walther Ztachr. XII 412. 

200) yodo-s, χολή gall, anger, χολ-ικό-ς bilious, χολά-ω 
am bilious, yodo-w make bilious, enrage. — 
Lat. fel, fellitu-s. — O~-H.-G. galld. — Ch.-SI. 
Zlu-ci, zlu-t¢ bilis. 

Pott W. II 1, 210, Schleich. Ksl. 111. — Both are clearly nght 
in bringing the words into connection with No. 197, so that the gall 
got its name in that case from its green colour. The suffix is dif- 
ferent in the different languages, fell is perhaps for fel-ts (cp. mel 
No. 465), though otherwise Leo Meyer Ztschr. V 379, Corssen Beitr. 318; 
in Ch.-Sl. δὲ or ¢ is suffix and only the stem zlu is to be compared 
with yol. Cp. however Kuhn Ztschr. I 516. — How the Lat. bils-s 
is to be referred to the same stem, I do not see, since there is no 
bridge to help us over from gh to initial 6. Hence Corssen connects 
this word with gil-vu-s and the Skt. gdura-s ‘yellow’ with ὃ for g 
(cp. below p. 465). — On the distinction between χολή and χὅο-ς 
see Lobeck Proleg. 11. — Schweizer’s conjecture Ztechr. | 666 (cp. 
Fulda ‘Untersuchungen’ 208) does not seem to me a happy one. 


200b) Rt. χρεμ χρεμ-ίζω, yosu-er-(fo neigh, χρεμ-εξάω 
resound, yodu-y, χρόμο-ς noise, neighing, χρόμ- 
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αδο-ς creaking. — Zd. gran-té (rt. gram) in- 
censed. — 0O.-H.-G. ga-grim creaking, A.-S. grim- 
etan, Q.-H.-G. gram-ize6n murmur, hum. — Ch.-S]. 
grim-e-ti thunder, grom-t thunder, grim-a-ti 
sonare. 

Fick? 72, who also rightly connects Χρέμ-η-ς, Xeep-vio-¢ the 
favourite name of the cross-grained old man in comedy, perhaps too 
the Teutonic words 0.-H.-G. gram ‘resentful’, grim ‘rage’, O.-H.-G. 
grimmida ‘ill humour’ &c. frend-ére is formed by the addition of 
ad, which must originally have been dh. — Cp. Pott W. 11 2, 167. 

201) Rt. xpt χρίω graze, besmear, yoi-ov-g anointing, 
yoi-we, χρῖ-σ-μα oimtment. 

Skt. rt. ghar ghar-d-mi, gi-ghar-mi besprinkle, gharsh 
(ghars) gharsh-d-mi rub, ghr-ta-m melted butter, 
grease, ghrsh-fi-s frictio. 

Lat. fri-are grind to powder, /rt-c-are, fric-iu-m 

_ tooth-powder, fric-tio. 

Benf. 11 198, 375, Corssen [13 517. — For the primary meaning 
of χρέειν “χρίει μὲ οἷστρος᾽ Aesch. Prom. 566 is important. — Fricare 
has an added 6, and we may suppose in this case that it is a deri- 
vative from a noun-stem frica (fricae a kind of stone) or frico (Corss. 
Beitr. 207). The Skt. gharsh shows an added 8. But there is no ne- 
cessity to suppose with Benfey that yel-w arose from χρισ-ὦ. — One 204 
feels a strong temptation to compare also yeore, γρο-α, χρῶ-μα ‘co- 
lour’, as being that which is rubbed on. But we are met by the fact 
that γρώ-ς in Homer means only ‘skin’, and ‘skin-colour’, and since 
the same meaning of ‘skin’ is to be found in yeora γροά, we must 
suppose colour to have been regarded as a skin drawn over the sub- 
stance (cp. p. 113); just as col-or belongs to the rt. cel ‘occulere’ 
‘celare’. Or is it that the surface in general is regarded as some- 
thing ‘rubbed on’, or ‘anointing’? — γρίμπ-τοω ‘touch’, γραΐίνω 
‘touch’, ‘colour’, χραύ-ω ‘scrape’, may be regarded as formations 
from the same rt., even the Skt. ghra, which though usually mean- 
ing ‘to smell’ (intrans.) means also ‘to smell at’, ‘to kiss’, may per- 
haps be related. — Cp. Pott W. 1 98. Ascoli’s views (XVII 345, cp. 
Corss. 13 802) are different, but they do not convince me. 


202) χρῦσό-ς, χρυσίο-ν gold. — Skt. hir-ana-m, hir-anja-m, 
Zd. zar-anu, zaranya (n.) gold. — Goth. gul-th. 


Ch.-8l. zla-to. 
Grimm Gesch. p. 13, Schleich. Κα]. 109. Miklosich Lex. 8. v. 
zla-to. In the Slav. zr-é-ts, Lith. zer-é-té shine the rt., which is the 
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Skt. ghar, is preserved. From this rt., the same already spoken of 
at No.’s 182, 185, 197, and 200, the oriental languages have formed 
the word for gold by suffixing -ana, the European by suffixing -ta. 
For the latter languages Schleicher in Hildebrafid’s Jahrb. f. Natio- 
nalékon. I p. 410 rightly gives ghar-ta as the primary form. From 
this come the Teutonic and Slavonic forms directly. χρυσό-ς however 
seems to point to a secondary derivative ghart-ja, whence yevrjo; -- 
and ghart-ja bears to gharta precisely the same relation that hiragja 
does to htraga. On the 6 cp. Delbriick Stud. I 2, 136. A trace of 
the formation with the suffix -na is to be seen in Hesych.’s χλου-νό-ς 
χρυσός. The Lat. representative of this stem is it-tu-m, which we 
have already mentioned at No, 197, whence comes Itit-eu-s golden- 
yellow. We may add the Phryg. γλου-ρό-ς᾽ χρυσός, yloveta’ χρύσεα 
(Hesych.), with the Eranic g for gh. 

203) Rt. xu yze(F)-o (fut. yev-ow) pour, χύ-μα, χεῦ-μα, 
χύ-σι-ς, χο-ή a pouring, stream, y0-o-¢ a heap 
of earth, χυ-μό-ς, χυ-λό-ς juice. 

Lat. fo-n(t)-s, fu-ti-s (vas aquarium), ec-fi-ti-o, re- 
fii-to, con-fii-to, fu-n-d-o (st. fied), fit-tt-li-s. 
Goth. giu-t-a pour (st. gut). (Germ. giesse.] 

Pott W. I 777, Aufrecht Ztschr. I 120, Benf. 11 194 with an un- 
successful comparison of Skt. words. — Acc. to Ebel Ztschr. II 80 
(cp. Ddderlein Gl. 2065) fo-zéF-o1ga ‘sagittas fundens’ (βέλεα στονό- 
evta χέοντο O 690) belongs to this rt., χειξ-αιρα for χειξ-αρ-ὰ sup- 
poses a masc. yef-ago-¢, to which it is related as πέεερα is to πιχρό-ς. 
See moreover even so far back as the Εἰ. M. 8. v. — yo-e-c@as is re- 
lated to zé()-w as πλώ-ω is to πλέ(.)- ὦ. Even Aristarchus explained 
χωόμενος ‘angry’ in this way by means of συγχεόμενος (cp. comfecsus 
antmo) Lehre Arist.” 145. — We might be tempted to separate the 
Lat. fundo and the Goth. giuta entirely from the Gk. words, and to 
connect the former along with funda with the Gk. opesd-ovy (No. 
296), if it were not for the Latin words, which point to a shorter 
stem fu. To these belong specially re-fi-to, con-fié-to. As to fe-ts- 
li-s Fleckeisen in the epistula critica prefixed to his edition’ of Plautus 
p. X follows Ritschl in recommending the spelling /fut-tili-s, so that 
we should have to hold the first ¢ to be the representative of @, and 
other testimonies to this way of writing the word are collected by 


205 Klotz on Terence Andria p. 125. Paul. Epit. p. 89 has preserved 


the peculiar meaning ot fu-tili-s, vasa futilia a fundendo, so that 
a man is futilis who is ‘not able to hold fast’, not able to keep 
silence. Not a trace of the ὦ is to be seen in effutire ‘chatter’. Cp. 
Corssen Beitr. 214, where fon(t)-s is doubtless rightly referred to 
a stem fov-ont identical with ysf-ovr, cp. note to No. 192. (Other- 
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wise Kahn Ztschr. III 999, Ascoli XVII 346, Bugge Stud. IV 343.) 
These words have as little to do with gutta and guttur as with hi- 
mor, more properly timor (No. 158). — Aufrecht XIV 268 and Pictet 
II 702 following Kuhn (Ztschr. II 470, cp. Grassmann XI 40) have 
made it very probable that the Skt. hw ‘sacrifice’ belongs not, as 
I formerly held, to ϑύ-ω (No. 320), but to our present root, and ac- 
cordingly had originally the meaning of ‘drink-offering’; this view is 
especially supported by d-hdv-a-s ‘bucket’, ‘horse-trough’, and by the 
Zd. cao-thra (f.), cp. χύ-τρα ‘holy water’. 


T 


Greek x corresponds to Indo-Germanic ἡ. It is repre- 
sented in Sanskrit by ¢, or th, in Zend by the same letters, 
in Latin by ¢, in Gothic by th, in the middle of a word 
sometimes, as in O.-H.-G. throughout, by d, in Ecclesiastical 
Slavonic and Lithuanian by ¢, in Old Irish by ¢, and between 
vowels by th and d. 


204) dvx-¢ over against, instead of, ἄντ-α, ἄντη-ν, ἀντι- 
κρύ-ς against, over against, avrio-¢, év-avtio-s 
contrary to, ἄντ-ο-μαι, ἀντά-ω, ἀντιά-ω meet. 

Skt. anti over against, before, considering, anti-ka-s 
near, anti-ka-m going on before one, anti-déva-s 
opponent. 

Lat. ante (for anted), ant-erior, ant-iquo-s. 

Goth. and along, against, anda-vaiir-d answer (Germ. 
Antwort), anda-nahti the night before, the eve. 

Lith. ant (with gen.) to, at. 

O.-Gall. ande-, O.-Ir. ind-, inn-, ind-rid incursus (Z2 


867, 877). 
Bopp Comp. Gr. III 488, PW., Pott 13 269, where however there 
iy @ Very Capricious conjecture as to the origin. — Inscr. Delph. 


No. 8 lL. 3 in Wescher and Foucart is important for ἀντέ: “ἀντὶ τοῦ 
χζειροτεχνέου προσκάνιον ἰστάτω᾽, where the old physical primary 
meaning which is in general only preserved in compounds can be 
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clearly seen (cp. Hesiod. "Egy. 727, Xenoph. Anab. IV 7, 6). — On 
the meaning of the Lith. ἀπέ see Schleicher Lit. Gramm, p. 285 f. — 
The Lat. ante-d is preserved in antid-ea and is to be regarded as an 
ablative, while ἀντί and ants are locative in form, ἄντα instrumental. 
Cp. No. 330. It is hard to trace the connection between this stem 
and the Skt. anta-s ‘end’ (but also ‘neighbourhood’ - the Goth. 
206 andei-s), which in Sanskrit is closely connected with it, The Lat. 
antes ‘rows’ must also be considered here. — Weber Ind. Stad. Il 
406 takes as the rt. the Skt. αὐ ‘to move continuously’ (sam at 
visit) along with the unauthenticated ant ‘bind’, while Benf. Or. u. 
Occ. IT 560 maintains all these words to be of pronominal origin. 


205) ἀστήρ (st. aoreg) star, ἀστερ-ό-εις starry, ἄστρ-ο-ν 
constellation. 


Skt. (Ved.) pl. star-as stars, térd (for stdrd) star. 
— Zd. ¢tare star. 


Lat. stel-la (for ster-ula), astru-m (perhaps borr- 
owed). 


Goth. statr-né (f.), O.-H.-G. sférro (m.) star. 


Cymr. stirenn, Arem. ster stella, Corn. steyr stellae 
(1.2 120, 122). 


Bopp Gl., 8. v. tdrd, Pott Π| 167. — Perhaps we ought to put 
with these τέρας and the ἅπαξ εἰρημένον τείρεα (2 485 ἐν δὲ τὰ 
τείρεα πάντα τῇ τ᾽ οὐρανὸς ἐστεφάνωται) while ἀσεράπ-τοω, στέρ-οψ 
‘shining’, στερ-οπ-ῆ may be reckoned derivative forms. Benf. I 662 f. 
— The oft-quoted Zd. agtar is not to be found in Justi, and seems 
accordingly to have no authority, so that an initial a is only to be 
found in Gk. — As to the rt. varying opinions have been held. Acc. 
to one view it is preserved in the Skt. as throw, in which case ἀστήρ 
would answer to the Skt. astar shooter (Kuhn Ztachr. I 540), in sup- 
port of which Benf. mentions the Germ. Strahl (both ‘arrow’ and 
‘flash of lightning’), acc. to the other (Kuhn Ztschr. IV 4) the words 
come from a rt. star (No. 227), in which case the stars would have 
been so-called from being ‘strewn over the vault of heaven’. The 
fact that in the Vedas star-as only occurs as a plural speaks for the 
second view. Max Miller II 865 also derives star-as from the rt. 
star, but in the active sense as ‘the strewers of hight’. This seems 
to me bold, since we do not find the rt. star used specially of light. 
— Pictet II 209 connects ἀσ-τήρ only with the rt. as, and the words 
beginning with a consonant with the rt. star. — As prothetac vowels 
are 80 common in Gk. this seems to me unsafe, and I regard Kuhn's 
second view to be the most probable one. 
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206) ἄστυ (for Faorv) city, ἀστεῖο-ς urbane, ἀστό-ς towns- 
man, citizen. 

Skt. vdstu place, house, vdstavja-s οἰκεῖος, rt. vas. 
— Zd. vanh stay, dwell. 

O.-H.-G. wis-t mansio, Goth. vis-an manere. 

Q.-Ir. foss rest (Corm. Gl. p. 1 amfhos), -fhus, 
t-fhos at home (Corm. Gl. p. 34 ore tréith); 
ar-a-ossa (for ar-a-fossa) quae manet (Z.? 434, 
Goid. p. 26, 48). 

Kuhn Ztschr. II 132, while Benf. I 297 compares the Skt. vastu 
‘locas’, Bopp Gl. s. v. vas, Pott W. 11, 2, 475. — On the 0O.-H.-G. 
twist cp. Grimm D. Gr. IT 928. — The F of ἄστυ is discussed by Ahr. 
ἀ aeol. 170, and by Hoffmann Quaest. Hom. § 112. ἃ is here, as 
often elsewhere, the representative of long a. — Pott has ingeniously 
associated with this same rt. vas ‘to dwell’ the words οἴη" κώμη 
(Hesych.) i. 6. vas-jd, and ola-tn-¢° xcopy tng (Hesych.) — cp. also 
Ora, Oty, "On — and ὑπερ-ὦιο-ν ‘upper-story’. But doubts still re- 


main, especially on account of the Lacon. ὠβά ‘tribus’. The same 207 


scholar explains the Lat. ver-na which like οἰκέτης had originally 
the meaning ‘house-companion’ (Preller Rim. Myth. 248), to be for 
resi-gena ‘born in the house’, in which case we might assume a Lat. 
subs. = Skt. vasa-s. But perhaps it is better to derive the word 
straight from the rt. vas. — Roth Ztachr. IX 220 puts éo-téa, as 
I did formerly, not under the rt. vas shine (No. 610), but under our 
present rt, so too ev-»7 for *vas-nd. But the existence of an Indo- 

Germ. rt. vas, us, can hardly be denied. 
207) ἅττα father! — Skt. afd mother, older sister. — 
Lat. atta father! — Goth. atta (st. attan) father. 

— Ch-Sl. off-c? father. 

Grimm Gesch. 271, Kuhn Web. Ind. Stud. I 825. — A very old 
epithet of endearment used to one's elders, of which the Skt. has 
only the fem. — Paul. Epit. 12, ‘attam pro reverentia sent cuslibet 
dicimus, quasi cum avi nomine appellemus’, and therefore certainly 
not a borrowed word. — The Goth. aithet ‘mother’ with the regular 
change of letters must also be of the same origin, at the same time 
Pictet Π 847 compares the O.-Ir. aite ‘foster-father’. — Cp. No. 243. 

208) ἐτ-εό-ς true, ἐτά-ξ-ὦ examine. — Skt. sat-ja-s verus, 
sat-ja-m veritas. — O.-S. A.-S. séth (= san-th-s) 
sooth, O.-N. sann-r true. 

Bopp G1, Pott W. 11 2, 243, Benf. I 25. — The rt. is ἐς ‘to be’ 
(No. 564). The meaning ‘true’, ‘real’ appears already in the Skt. 
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participle sat, the shorter form for sant = (a)sant (Lat. prae-sent), 
and Clemm Stud. II] 328 refers the Lat. son-s (st. sont) ‘that has 
been it’ to the same origin, also the derivative sont-icu-s, a view 
which receives striking confirmation from Bugge’s account of the usze 
of the Old Norse sann-r (Stud. IV 205). sat-ja-s is derived from the 
same sat; the Gk. ἐτ- εό-ς has lost the spir. asp. Cp. below p. 681. 
The synonymous words érv-po-s, ét-7jtv-po-¢ are referred by Benf. to 
the Skt. form sat-va-m, which as a subst. has the meaning ‘being’, 
‘creature’, ‘animal’, — Kern's assertion (Ztschr. VIII 400) that éreo; 
shows traces of the F has no foundation whatever The argument 
that εἰ ἐτεόν ye at the end of a line proves the existence of the di- 
gamma would equally well prove its existence in azo, for we find 
ἢ ἀπολέσϑαι at the end of a line as well. Pott 113 820 holds there- 
fore rightly to the old explanation, as does Sonne Ztschr. X 345. On 
the e = 9 cp. p. 594. 


209) ἔτε moreover, further, still, προσέτι over and above. 
— Skt. ati, Zd. aiti excessively, ultra. — Lat. 
et, et-iam, at in at-avu-s. — O.-Ir. aith-, ath- (for 
*ati) re-, iterum in aith-scribend re-scriptum, ad- 
ro-gegon-sa repupugi (Z.? 869). 

Pott 15 251, Bopp Gl. — até is used in compounds in exactly 
the same way as in at-avu-s 6. 4. atjy-ahna-s ‘lasting over a day’ 
(‘longer than a day’). The Lat. et might then also correspond to 
the related Skt. atha ‘further’, but the former supposition is rendered 
preferable by the Gk. ἔτε. Pott calls special attention to the almost 
identical use of ati, ἐτι, and et-tam with comparatives: ἔτε μᾶλλον, 
etiam melius. Kissling’s assertion (Ztschr. XVII, 214) that an original 
ats must have become in Gk. éo: and then even εἶ, is completely 
unfounded, as we can see from προ-τί (x0-t/), φα-τι-ς, μῆ-τι-ς, δῶ-τι-ς, 
δω-τέννη. The rt. acc. to Weber Ind. Stud. II 406 is to be found in 

208 the Skt. αὐ ‘ire’ (?). — Even the latest edition of Passow's Diction- 
ary repeats the singularly ingenious remark “the word seems to be 
the primary form of the 3. sing. of εἰμί, and so properly est“. 


210) ἔτος (έτος) year, ἐτήσιο-ς yearly, ἐτησίαι yearly 
winds, τῆτες (σῆτες) this year, εἰς νέωτ-α a year 
hence, δυρ-ἑτηρία a bad year. 

Skt. vatsa-s, vatsara-s year. 
Lat- vetus, vetus-tu-s, vetulu-s. 
Ch.-Sl. vetitch-t old. 


Bopp Gl. 8. v. vatsara, Pott 11 108, Benf. I 311, Kuhn Ztachr-. 
II 133, Miklosich Radd. p. 8 (Ch.-Sl. ch regularly from 8). — The £ 
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15 established by «ξέτια, «Γικατιιξέτιες on Boeotian inscriptions (C. I. 
1569, 16575) (Ahr. ἃ. aeol. 170), and its effects may be recognized in 
the Lacedemonian διαβέτης, yétog (Ahr. d. dor. 46, 54), and in ἀετέα, 
τὰ τῷ αὐτῷ ἔτει γεννώμενα, αὐετῆ τὸν αὐτοετῆ, VETHS ὁ αὐτοετής 
(Hesych. ed. Schmidt p. 57), and in the Homeric ofetéag ‘of the same 
age’, and even in τριαχοντούτης. All of the latter words are com- 
pounded with the copulative prefix ¢, ὁ (Lob. Elem. I 362). — Ebel 
itachr. TV 329 ingeniously suggests an old subst. vetus ‘year’ as the 
ongin of vetus-tu-s (cp. robustus, venustus) and agrees in so doing 
with Corssen Ztschr. II 10, who refers Veturius as well to the same 
source. — The stem then is vatas, whence came the Skt. vatsa-s (for 
vatas-a-8) with added a, a shorter form is found in sam-vat ‘ year’. 
From this shorter form came νέωτα which must be for veo-F(s)r-a. 
(ρ. πέρυσι No. 360. The explanations that have been ventured for 
ἐγιαυτός including the latest made by Ascoli Ztschr. XVII 408, seem 
to me as yet unsuccessful. 

211) ἐτ-αλό-ς (Fitaddg). — Skt. vatsa-s calf, child. — Lat. 
vitulu-s, vitula, Osc. Vitelit (Italia). — Ch.-Sl. 
tel-e, Bohem. fel-e, Lith. telyczd heel. 

ἱταλός in Hesych. with the meaning ταῦρος, which is assumed 
also by Varro R. R. Π & who follows Timaeus in deriving thence 
the name Italia (cp. Gell. XI 1, 1). This etymology is splendidly 
confirmed by Vitelit in the inscription on Oscan coins (Mommsen 
Unterital. Dialekte 260). — Bopp Gl., Kuhn Ztschr. II 133. — Ebel 
IV 329 compares the Skt. vatsa-s ‘year’ in which case the word would 
mean ‘that which is of this year’. — So Bopp ἃν. das Albanesische 
p. 3. In this language the calf is called Pires, the year βίττι or Byer. 
Stier Ztschr. XI 207. — Grimm Gesch. 33, who however, regardless 
of the Skt. word, makes vitulus arise from cvttulus, comparing the 
V.-N. quig-r vitulus, conjectures that aphaeresis has happened in the 
Slav.-Lith. words (tela-s for ve-tela-s) as in the Neapolitan Talia = 
Italia (Wentrup Beitrige zur Kenntniss der neapolitan. Mundart p. 9). 
In the case of a word whose origin was obliterated so early this 
seems credible. Otherwise Miklos. Radd. p. 93, Lex. 987. 


212) μετά with, among, after, μέταξε afterwards, μέτασ- 
oat lambs of middling age, μετα-ξύ between. 
Skt. (Ved.) mithas alternately, mzthu together, 
mithu-na-s connected, Zend maz with. 
Goth. mith ἀνὰ μέσον, μετά, σύν, missé one another, 209 
0.-H.-G. miti (Germ. mit) with. 
Bopp Comp. Gr. ITI 510, Benf. Lex. z. Simavéda 8. v. sma, Kuhn 


Ztschr. 1515, Ebel IV 142, where mati is assumed to be the primary 
Conrtius, Etymology. 17 
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form for the Teutonic languages. — Pott I? 755, more clearly Ztschr. 
VI 101, assumes aphaeresis of an a, so that the Skt. amd ‘together’ 
would then be the primary form. Benfey’s conjecture is more plauz- 
ible; it is that the Zd. mat arose from the similarly used Skt. smat 
(with the instrumental ‘with’ Delbriick Abl. Loc. Instr. 68) and that 
μετά too is to be referred to the stem sama (No. 449) not unlike the 
0.-H.-G. samant, samat, and the Germ. sammt (together with) (Leo 
Meyer Ztschr. VIII, 139). μέτασσαι (cp. ἔπισσαι) must be for μετα- 
κι-αι, and μεταξύ must be a compound with fv». The Skt. ¢ is 
weakened from a. μετα in form is instrumental, mithas genitival and 
ablatival. — We can perceive no direct relationship to μέσσος, at 
most it might be considered whether both words are derived from 
the rt. ma (No. 461). 


213) ὀστέο-ν bone, ὀστέϊνο-ς, ὄστινο-ς of bone, bony. — 
Skt. asthi, asthan, Zd. acti, agta bone. — Lat. 
os (0.-Lat. ossu, ossu-m), oss-eu-s. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 329, Kuhn Ztschr. III 825. — The Lat. os 
stands for osse st. osst, from osts like messt-s from imes-ti-s, met-t#-s. 
On the other forms see Priscian VI p. 254 H. — The Ch.-Sl. kosti 
which must be related to the Lat. costa ‘rib’ must be put aside be- 
cause the / cannot be explained in the face of three Indo Germ. fa- 
milies. — On the other hand parallels suggest themselves readily in 
Gk. in ὅσ-τακο-ς and ἄσ-τακο-ς ‘sea-crab’, in ὅσ-τρεο-Ψν, ὄστρ-ξιο-ν 
‘oyster’, in ὄσ-τρα-κο-ν ‘potsherd’, ‘shell’ (of crabs, muscles, and 
eggs), in ao-tea-yado-¢ ‘ankle’, ‘vertebra’, ‘die’, with the by-form 
ἄσ-τρι-ς (whence ἀστρίξειν = ἀστραγαλίξειν ‘to play with dice’), and 
in ἄστρι-χο-ς. All these are names of hard substances, and that this 
is the special meaning of ὀστέον is shown by the fact that the same 
word has in the three languages the two meanings ‘bone’ and ‘kernel’ 
or ‘stone of fruit’. This gives ground for Pictet’s conjecture (I 515), 
that the rt. as throw contains the etymon, so that bones and fruit 
stones were 80 called from being ‘what is thrown away’, ‘rubbish’. 
If this view is adopted we must assume a form as-ta-m that is pre- 
served in the Iat. ossu-m as the primary one, and a by-form as-ti 
whence came oo-téo-y (as it were osseum), probably for oo-re-jo-v, 
and by another suffix a dimin. ὁστα ρο-» (Schwabe de deminut. p. 32, 
69), whence ὀστάριο-ν ‘little knucklebone’ on the one side, and on 
the other ὄστρεον, ὄστρακον, the latter with a fresh diminutival suffix. 
ao τρι-ς with the a preserved would stand for wo-tag-t-¢. In ἄσ-τρά 
ya-lo-¢ (cp. the Germ. Knéchel) the y seems to -have been weakened 
from κ, so that we should here have a diminutive form of the cha- 
racter of the Lat. corni-cu-lu-m, such as we see, though Schwabe 
(p. 58) sought one in vain, in ὀβρέςκα-λο-»ν = ὄβριον Aesch. Ag. 135. 
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Cp. Stad. I 259. The words for dice suggest a direct derivation from 
the rt. as throw, which Pott 11 519 conjectures for the Lat. ὦ le-a 
(for as-le-a; ep. the Skt. prdsaka-s i. e. pra-as-a-ka-s ‘die’), but the 
other meanings make it safer to connect them with the words for 
‘bone’. Otherwise Pauli ‘Kérpertheile’ 24. 


214) Rt. wet πέτ-ο-μαι fly (ἐ-πτ-ὅό-μην, ἐ-πτά-μην, ἔ-πτη-ν), 210 
ὠκυ-πέτ-η-ς swift, xotd-o-war flutter, πτε-ρό-ν 
wing, πτέρυξ wing, fin, flap, πτ-ίλο-ν feather. — 
πί-πτ-ὦ (Dor. aor. ἔ-πετ-ο-ν), πιτ-νέ-ὦ fall, πτῶ-μα, 
πτώ-σι-ς a fall, πότ-μο-ς lot. 

Skt. pat, pat-d-mi fly, settle down, fall, light upon, 
fall in with, pata-tra-m, pattra-m, pattr-in bird, 
pat-man flight, pdt-a-s flight, fall, wing, leaf. 

Lat. peto, im-pet-u-s, pen-na (Old Lat. pes-na), prae- 
pe(t)-s, acci-pit-er. 

0.-H.-G. fédara, fédah (fétah) wing, flap. — Goth. 
finth-a γιγνώσκω, O.-H.-G. find-u. 

Ch.-Sl. piit-a bird, piit-ica passer, pe-ro feather. 

O.-Ir. é avis (for *petna, cp. 0.-Cymr. etn, Z.? 776), 
ete wing (Amra 44, for pet-tia?), etechail volucer 
(Ir. Gl. 1066). 


Bopp Gl., Pott I 240, 13 47, Benf. II 93, Schleich. Ksl. 119, 
Fick * 114, Ebel Beitr. III 35. — The rt. pat, pet is clear. The pri- 
mary meaning (cp. Introduction p. 106) we may assume to have been 
that of ‘quick movement’ which has been maintained in the widest 
“ense in the Lat. petere, while in the Skt. and Gk. it has branched 
off into the two meanings ‘fly’ and ‘fall’ — both denoting a move- 
ment through the air. For all that Skt. compounds like utpat ‘fly 
up’, ‘spring up’, prapat ‘hurry along’, ‘dash’, and also the Gk. προ- 
NEtHS, εὐπετής have meanings more like petere, while on the other 
hand the Lat. penna (for pet-na), praepetes (aves Fest. p. 206, 244) 
and accipiter (cp. No. 2), which Pott 111 54 well compares to the Gk. 
ὠκυπέτης, with its by-form acceptor (Charis p. 98 K) are akin in their 
meanings to the words for ‘flying’. The poetic adj. δειπετής (side by 
‘de with διι-πέτ-ης) is also important for the special development of 
the meaning of this rt.; Homer uses it as an epithet of rivers, but 
it afterwards acquired a much more general use. ἐμπεσεῖν in passages 
hike © 624 corresponds quite to the Lat. impetum facere. — The Germ. 
finden (find) finds in its special meaning of ‘lighting upon’ something, 
a clear analogy in the uses of the Skt. pat that are given in the PW. 

17* 
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under head 7. The Lat. ¢nvenire has almost the same primary mean- 
ing, 80 too εἰςπέπτειν applied as it is 6. g. by Xen. Cyneg. 3, 5: vlax- 
τοῦσι περὶ τὰ ἴγνη, Ore εἰςπίπτουσιν εἰς αὐτά. — Cp. No. 349. 


215) St. πετα πετά-ννυ-μι, πίτ-νη-μι spread out, πέτα- 
σ-μα curtain, covering, πέτα-σο-ς broad-brimmed 
hat, wéra-do-v leaf, plate (of metal), πέτα-λο-ς 
spread out, πατ-ἄνη dish. 

Lat. pat-e-o, pat-ulu-s, Patulciu-s, patina. 
O.-H.-G. fad-am filum, O.-S. fath-m the outstretched 
arm, embrace, (fathom). 

Pott 11 244, Benf. I 544, where much foreign matter is intro- 
duced, II 98, where zeravyvpe is classed with πλατύ-ς = Skt. prthu-s 
and rt. parth, prath ‘extendi’ (No. 367b). Leo Meyer Bemerk. 21 

911 agrees with him in comparing the latter, and suggests xor/ by the 
side of προτί as an analogy. But the r of the Skt. words appears in 
πλατύς as 1, and the words here compared are found in three fami- 
lies of speech with no liquid after the labial, and therefore we prefer 
to treat them as separate. — patina is perhaps borrowed. — That 
πέταλον belongs here and not as Bopp holds to the Skt. pattram 
(‘wing’, ‘leaf’ No. 214) is proved by the meaning and the adj. xéra- 
λο-ς which is identical with patulu-s (cp. δένδρεα ὑψιπέτηλα). --- Per- 
haps we might also place here πτε-λέα ‘elm’ which Fick compares 
with the Lat. tia (Or. ἃ. Occ. III 118). — May we not suppose that 
the Zd. pathana, ‘wide’, ‘broad’ belongs here? (Fick? 115). 


216) Rt. «τα &ory-v I placed myself, ἴ-στη-μι place, 
στά-σι-ς position, standing, sedition, ora-ucy an 
upright, side-beam (of a ship), στά-μνο-ς jar, 
f-oro-¢ weavers beam, στή-μων the warp, ora- 
tno a weight. 

Skt. sthd ti-shthad-mi (Zend hi-ctd-mi) sto, consisto, 
sthi-tt-s status, stha-la-m locus, stha-vi-s weaver. 

Lat. sta st-o, si-st-o, sti-ti-m, std-ti-o, Std-tor, sta-tu-s. 
stii-tu-o, std-tu-a. std-men warp, sti-bu-lu-m, sta- 
bi-li-s. 

0.-H.-G. sid-m, Goth. stan-da stand, stath-s place, 
(Q.-H.-G. stat (Germ. Statte), Goth. stél-s (Germ. 
Stuhl) chair, throne. 

Ch.-Sl. sfa-ti stand, Lith. std-ti (in compounds) stand, 
sta-tu-s standing, steep, staty-ti to place, stdé-na-s 
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standing, std-klé-s loom, Ch.-SI. sta-ment στάμνος, 
sto-lt thronus, sella. 

O.-Ir. in-a-sessam “in their standing” = who stand 
(Corm. Gl. p. 7 bége), sessed standing (Goid. 
p. 27, 47, from a primary form *si-sta-tu-). 


Bopp GL, Pott W. I 312—372, Benf. I 628, Schleich. Ksl. 115, 
Coresen I? 414. — The rt. sta, of which the ¢ is aspirated only in 
the Skt. form, is the basis of a large number of secondary forms, 
especially of the stems ora® (στα-9-μό-ς, στα-ϑ- μή, στα-8-ερό-ς, στῆ- 
ὃ-ος, ἀ-στα-ϑής), otal, ore, στα.) and στερ, and, with a change of 
vowel, of orv, orvx, and στυφ. — It is specially noticeable that the 
rt. is applied to weaving similarly in the Gk. ἴστό-ς, στήμων, the Lat. 
damen and the Skt. stha-vi-s (Pictet II 173); with στάμνο-ς on the 
other hand may be compared the M.-H.-G. stande of like meaning. 
— στάλη" ταμεῖον κτηνῶν (Hesych.) answers to the Skt. sthala-m and 
the 0.-H.-G. stal (statio). The same meaning is found in the Ch.-SI. 
sta-ja. Corssen Beitr. 463, 1? 810 gives valid reasons for not connect- 
ing stlocu-s, the older form of locus with this rt. Pott analyses 
δύστηνος as δυσ-στηνο-ς and sees in στῆνο a noun meaning ‘standing’ 
‘condition’. — By the help of the suffix -vara the Skt. sthd-vara-s 
‘firm’ = Zd. ctawra ‘strong’ is formed from the rt. sta; it may how- 
ever also be compared to the Gk. σταυ-ρό-ς ‘stake’ and to a Lat. 
stauru-s which we may deduce from tn-staur-are, re-staurare. The 
Goth. stiur-jan ‘make firm’ comes from the same source, perhaps too 
the Lith. sta-rart-s (?) ‘knot’ (in wood, reeds &c.), while the Lat. 
sti-ca ‘plough-tail’ shows the suffix va only. — That also στέ-αρ (st. 
στεαρτ for ore-F-ag-t) ‘standing fat’, ‘tallow’, and σταὶς ‘dough’ came 
from the rt. ore seems very probable (cp. Benf. I 638, Leo Meyer 
Ztschr. V 369). 


217) Rt. oraf, στε. 
This rt. is now discussed under Nos. 228 and 216. 


218) Rt. σταλ, ored στέλλ-ὦ (é-oredy-v) set, appoint, de- 
spatch, στόλο-ς expedition, ordd-cE prop, rack, 
στελ-εό-ν, στελεά (cp. στειλειή) handle (of an axe 
&e.), στέλ-εχος the stock of a tree, στήλ-η 
column. 

Lat. prae-stél-o-r, stul-tu-s, stol-i-du-s (Ὁ). 

0.-H.-G. stil handle, shaft (Germ. Stiel), stellan place 
(Germ. stellen), stilli still, soft. 

0.-Ir. stalle he stands, Lith. stelt(ti arrange, order. 
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_ Cp. No. 216. — We find in Skt. the rt. sthal ‘firmiter stare’, 
but it is not supported by instances (Westergaard). Pott W. I 362, 
Kuhn Ztschr. III 322. — Ahr. d. aeol. 41 mentions oxed as the Aeol. 
rt. for σπόλα == στολή, κασπολέω (= καταστελῶώ), and hence he sepa- 
rates ore’ with the meaning ‘clothe’ from this rt. We are met here 
by many unsolved difficulties, we cannot even be certain with regard 
to some of the words given above whether the 7 belongs to the stem 
or to the formative suffix. — The Aeol. oralia (Conze ‘Reise auf 
Lesbos’ Hannov. 1865 p. 35, A 24, B17, XIX 2 στήλλη) proves that 
στήλη belongs here, and not directly to the rt. στα. Perhaps orei-le 
stands for σταλ-»να, and is to be compared with the Skt. sthii-pa (Zd. 
ctina) ‘pillar’, the x of which seems to point to a lost r and so to 
a form star-ndé. Cp. No. 228. — σεαλίδας᾽ κάμακας χάρακας (Hesych.) 
suggests the M.-H.-G. stelze (Germ. Stelze) ‘stilt’, ‘prop’. — στέλ-ἐχος 
is formed like τέμ-αχος, alo-zog (st. afd). — On stolidu-s and stultu-s 
cp. Corssen I]? 156. 


219) Rt. cteup, στεμβ oréug-vdo-v pressed olives or 
grapes, ἀ-στεμῳ-ής immovable, unpressed, otéup-a 
shake, misuse, στεμβ-άξοω (Hesych.), orof-é-a, 
στοβ- ἀξ scold, revile. 

Skt. stambh stabh-no-mi, stabh-nd-mi fulcio, innitor, 
offendo, stambh-a-s postis. 

0.-H.-G. stamph pilum, stamphén to stamp, pound. 

Lith. steba-s pillar (?). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 362 f. — φ and @ interchange of old in 
this rt., στέμβειν denoted τὸ κινεῖν συνεχῶς and occurs in this sense 
in Aeschylus (Aesch. fr. 433 Herm.). Lobeck Rhemat. 33 f. discusses 
these words and others of a similar sound. -- The notions of ‘propp- 
ing’ and ‘stamping’ are united in this rt. as they are in ἐρεέδω. — 
The a@ in ἀστεμφής accordingly is no doubt not negative but pro- 
thetic as in ἀσταφές, ἄσταχυς. — 1 do not see how to connect with 
this root σταφυλή ‘bunch of grapes’ (σταφύλη plummet, peg), σταφίς, 
ἀσταφίς ‘raisin’, at all events it is not likely that σταφυλή, as Kuhn 
Ztschr. I 140 conjectures, originally méant ‘vine-stock’. — Joh. Schmidt 
Voc. 1 128 brings forward the Skt. stibhi-s ‘twig’, ‘bunch of grapes’. 

220) Rt. ctev στέν-ω, στενάχ-ὦ groan, sigh, στόνο-ς sigh. 
Orévo-pat, στείνομαι, am straitened, orevo-s. 
στεινό-ς narrow, στεῖνος a confined space, strait, 
distress. 

Skt. stan stan-d-mt sono, gemo, stanaj-d-mi 1 thunder, 
stanajitnu-s thundering. 
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0.-N. stynja, styn ingemisco, O.-H.-G. stundéd suspi- 
rium. 
Lith. sten-é-ti, Ch.-Sl. sten-a-ti groan. 


Bopp G1., Pott W. II, 2, 147, above p. 112, according to which 
the meaning ‘groan’ is connected with that of ‘confinement’, ‘press- 
ure’ just as it is in the case of yép-w (No. 127b). Kuhn Ztschr. 1] 
231, IV 1. — Cp. No. 230. 


221) Rt. ctep στέρ-ο-μαι am deprived of, στερ-ἕ-ω, στερ- 
t-ox-a@ deprive. 
Goth. stil-a steal. 


Pott W. II, 1, 710. — The Skt. sténa-s ‘fur’, stéja-m ‘furtum’ 
are formed from the shorter rt. st?, which Pictet Il 439 regards as 
a weaker by-form of star. τητά-ο-μαε ‘want’, ‘lack’ (Pott 111 558, 
Benf. 1 660) can hardly be compared, as the meaning does not come 
near enough. For combinations regarding it sce Fick? 210. στέλλω 
itself has in certain connections the notion of ‘secretness’ and ‘stealth’ 
which occurs in the Teutonic words of our present root. Cp. accord- 
ingly No. 218. — Diefenbach vgl. Wéorterb. II 331 has collected the 
rest of the Teutonic words. The O.-H.-G. stérjan Germ. stdren ‘dis- 
θ᾽, which Corssen (Beitr. 461) compares is foreign both in sense 
and sound. | , 


222) στερ-εό-ς, στεῤῥό-ς, Otég-t-po-¢ firm, hard, στερίφη, 
στεῖρα barren, oryo-cy§ prop, στηρίξζτω I prop. 
Skt. sthir-a-s firm, star-i vacca sterilis, strength. 
Lat. ster-ili-s. 
M.-H.-G. star rigidus, Goth. staird στεῖρα. 
Lith. styr-u am stiff, numb, sfér-va carrion. 


Pott W. I 356. — στερεό-ς and στεῤῥο-ς point to στερ)ο-ς (cp. 
Βορέας, Boggas), 80 too στεῖρα points to στερ-)α. The acc. στεῖραν cor- 
responds completely to starjam the Vedic acc. to stari (Kuhn zur iltest. 
Gesch. p. 8). — We might also connect σεύραξ (cp. στόρϑη, stogPvyt) 
‘shaft’, comparing also στεῖρα ‘keel-beam’ with the M.-H.-G. stiure, the 
Lith. styra-s rudder (Germ. Stewer), though stiure ‘prop’ suggests στῆρ- 
tyé We can hardly separate στρηνής ‘hard’, ‘rough’, ‘sharp’, and 
the Lat. strénuu-s. — The ὃ of the O.-H.-G. stir-b-« ‘die’ (Germ. 
sterben) might be compared to the φ of orég-c-po-¢; at all events 
‘to die’ is properly ‘to become stiff and chill’, Walter Ztschr. XII 
411 is of the same opinion, only he connects the Teutonic word 1m- 
mediately with torp-eo. — The notions ‘stiff’, ‘firm’, ‘strong’ meet 
here in many instances. — Since Corssen 1? 518 establishes for the 
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Lat. stiria as for stilla the meaning ‘drop’ we must hesitate to con- 
nect them with the words we are now discussing. 


223) στέρ-νο-ν breast, flat surface. — 0.-G. stirna brow 
(Germ. Stirn). 

Kuhn Ztschr. IV 4. — The primary meaning ‘flat surface’ is 
clearly to be seen in the rt. ctop No. 227, the form corresponds 
exactly to the Skt. perf. pass. part. (n.) stirga-m, ‘that which is 
spread out’. 


224) Rt. ctep (for orex) orép-w I crown, στέμ-μα, στέφ-ος. 
στέφ-ανο-ς garland, oreg-avn circlet, border. 
Skt. sthd-p-ajd-mi colloco, fundo. 

Lat. stzp-a-re, stipatores, stipulari, stap-ia stirrup. 
O.-H.-G. stif-t, M.-H.-G. stafe, stapfe staff, O.-H-G. 

stifulén fulcire, M.-H.-G. under-stwel fulcrum. 
Kuhn Ztschr. I 140, Pott W. I 369. — The primary meaning 
of στέφ-ω is πυκάξω, ‘make thick’, ‘firm’, ‘full’, hence the Homeric 
ἐπεστέψαντο ποτοῖο (A 470), ἐπιστεφής (Archil. fr. 9 Bergk ὕλης 
ἀγρίης ἐπιστεφής), both with gen. of material [cp. στεφάνοις xvxas- 
ϑείς Eur. Alc. 746, and Theocr. I], 153]. Allied to the above is the 
Lat. stipare, while the stipatores ‘qui ctrcumdant corpora regqum’ 
(Fest. p. 314) approach more nearly to the usual meaning ‘crown’, 
‘encircle’. otiq-o¢ ‘heap’, ‘troop’, στιφ-ρό-ς ‘thick’, ‘close’, which 
are commonly connected with στείβω, start from the notion ‘closely- 
packed’, ‘pressed together’. On the ὃ of several forms see Walter 
Ztschr. XII 418. — The several uses of στεφ-ἔνη ‘battlement’, ‘rail- 
ing’, ‘border’, point to a protecting, strengthening ‘encircling and 
surrounding’. — stipulart presupposes an adj. stipulus ‘firmus’ (cp. 
Gessn. Thesaur.), whence it arrived at the meaning ‘to fix firmly to 
each other’. — The Skt. sthap-aja-ms is a regular causative from stha 
‘stand’. From this pomt of view it becomes easy to understand the 
connection with stip-ula stalk, stip-e-s stem &c. Pictet II 425 follows 
the old theory in connecting stéipulars directly with stipufa, remind- 
ing us of the German custom of the ‘Halmtwcurf’ and of the use of 
the festuca in the ceremony of manumission. — On ᾧ for p cp. No. 

261 and p. 499. — Cp. Joh. Schmidt Voc. 1 154, Corssen I* 505. 


225) ort-a stone, pebble, dim. otio-v, στιάξ- pelt with 
stones, στιώδης stony. — Goth. stai-n-s stone, 
stain-ja-n to stone. 

Pott W. 1 329, Benf. I 661, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 34, where he com- 


pares ψιά as well. — Pott I[* 424 brings στόνυξ ‘point’ under this 
head. Perhaps our word contains the primary notion of this word 
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of mysterious origin. — Miklosich Lex. 900 compares the Ch.-Sl. 
sle-na τεῖχος, κρημνός. 
226) Rt. ctry στίς-ξω prick, στίγ-μα, στιγ-μή prick, point, 
mark, spot, στικ-τό-ς spotted. 

Skt. tig tég-d-mi to be sharp, to sharpen, tig-ma-s 
sharp, violent, tik-ta-s bitter, téga-s keenness, 
strength. — Zd. tigh-ra pointed, tigh-ri arrow. 

Lat. di-sting-u-o (διαστίξω). in-stinc-tu-s, in-stig-a-re, 
sti-mulu-s, sti-liu-s. 

Goth. (us-) stigg-an prick out, put out, O.-H.-G. 
sting-u, stthh-u prick, stick (Germ. stechen), Goth. 
stik-s στιγμή, stak-s στίγμα, O.-H.-G. stacchilla 
sting, point, stwhhal graving tool, stilus. 

Pott W. ΠῚ 465 cp. 342, Benf. I 647. — Skt. ttg for sttg (ep. 
Nos. 222 and 205). — Kuhn Ztschr. 1V 6. — The development of 
the meaning in Sanskrit resembles closely that in the case of the rt. 
ak (No. 2). So tig-ma-s can be translated by dcer, tégas by ἀκμή. 
In ite meaning ttkta-s corresponds to πιχκ-ρό-ς (No. 100). The name 
of the river Tigri-s also belongs to the Persian words (Pott Ztschr. 
VI 257). — Aufrecht Ztschr. I 513 discusses sti(g)mu-lu-s. sti-lu-s 
(for stig-lu-s) is certainly not a borrowed word, it is identical with 
the 0.-H.-G. stihhil. Some of the Teutonic forms come from a rt. 215 
with a of similar meaning, stag. Cp. Grimm D. Gr. II 37 No. 418. 
— The rt. 617 θιγγάνω (No. 145) which has been more then once 
compared with this rt. has nothing whatever to do with it. Benfey, 
Ebel Ztschr. IV 441, Grassmann XII 138 connect sig-nu-m, but this, 
in consideration of Pott’s remarks V 27 (cp. Introd. p. 105) I cannot 
agree with (cp. Corssen Beitr. 82, Nachtr. 122). stinguo ‘extinguish’ 
finds an analogy in the Germ. ersticken ‘stifle’, ‘smother’, which I can- 
not see how to connect with our present root. 


226 b) στό-μα mouth, jaws, στό-μα-χο-ς stomach, orau- 
vio-g talkative. — Zd. ¢taman (m.) mouth. 
Fick? 211, Pott W. I 371. The Aeol. orv-pe is of as little im- 
portance for the discovery of the etymon as ὄνυμα, or πύταμος for 
that of ὄνομα and πόταμος. The Skt. ste ‘laudare’, ‘celebrare’ is 
certainly not the rt. . A relationship with the Goth. stib-na φωνή and 
some of the words treated of by Diefenb. I] 312 is more likely 
than this, 
227) Rt. ctop στόρ-νυ-μι, στορ-ἔἕςτννυ-μι,. στρώ-ννυ-μι 
spread out, στρῶ-μα carpet, στρω-μνή couch, 
στρα-τό-ς an encamped army. 
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Skt. star str-nd-mi, str-nd-mi sterno, upa-star pa- 
rare, star-i-man, star-a-s couch. — Ζά, ctar strew, 
ctair-is couch. . 

Lat. ster-n-o, strd-tu-s, strd-men, strd-mentu-m, torws. 

Goth. strau-ja στρώννυμι, O.-H.-G. strdo, M.-H.-G. 
stro gen. strow-es straw, betti-streuut lectisternium. 

Ch.-Sl. stre-ti extendere, po-stl-a-ti sternere, po-stel-ja 
στρωμνή, Lith. stra-jé straw, horse-stall. 

Cymr. strat, y-strat planities, e-starn, y-starn ephip- 
pium, Corn. séret radius, flumen sanguinis (2. 
121, 122). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. 11, 1, 701, Schleich. Ksl, 115, Kuhn Ztschr. 
II 456 ff., IV 4, where toru-s is discussed in its relation to stara-s 
— the connecting link is stor-ea ‘coverlet’, ‘mat’ —; the oldest tori 
were like those prepared by Philemon and Baucis for the gods ‘de 
mollibus ulvis’ (Ov. Met. VIII 655). — The Gk. otearo-¢ belongs in 
spite of its a to this rt., and the more certainly that the Aeol. form 
στρότο-ς occurs in inscriptions (Ahr. d. 860]. 75). From the Lat. we 
get also the related words strd-g-e-s and stru-o (struxt) along with 
strues and struices. In stru-o the 4 is best regarded as the correla- 
tive of the w in στρώννυμι. Corssen’s view (Beitr. 71), that the gut- 
tural comes from a nominal suffix, I disagree with here as in other 
cases, where verbs that are evidently primitive are declared to be 
denominative. stru-e-re suggests the Ch.-Sl. stro-i-ti κατασχευαζειν, 
ἐθύνειν. Akin to this in meaning is τέρ-α-μνο-» (for oreg-a-pyo-»', 
only used in the plur. for ‘house’, ‘hall’, ‘room’ — i. e. ‘structura’, 
‘exstructio’ —, from the rt. with e which appears here as in ster-no. 
— Since 7 and r occur manifestly side by side in the Slavonic lang- 
uages, it is probable, that the Lat. ld-tu-s too, old Lat. stld-tu-s (Fest. 
p. 313) is to be referred to the same rt. with 7 for r. This is also 
Corssen’s view Beitr. 462, where the derived stidtartus is discussed 
as well. At all events this /aiu-s is as certainly distinct from the 
partic. ldtu-s == τλητό-ς as from πλᾶτύ-ς with which it has been often 
compared. Cp. ἄστηρ (No. 205) and στέρνο-ν (No. 223). 


228) Rt. ctu, στύ-ω set up, στῦ-λο-ς column, στοά 
portico. 
Skt. sthi-la-s, sthila-ka-s big, stupid, clumsy, sthet-na, 
Zd. ctina pillar. — Zd. ¢tia big. 
Lith. stu’ly-s stump of a tree (Ness.), sttt-mti length 
of body. 
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Cp. rt. cra (No. 216), crad (No. 218) Pott W. 1, 360. — The 
metaphysical meaning of sthila-s reminds ns of the words stultu-s 
and stolidu-s given under No. 218. — oro-a stands for an original 
στοά (Lob. El. 1 443) with -ca collective, and points to a primary 
sto-o-¢ for otof-o-g or oro-a for crof-a with the same meaning as 
στῦ-λο-ς from which oto-1¢ was formed in the same way as σποδ-ιά, 
reort-ra and ἀνϑρακ-ιά. — By vowel intensification στὺ becomes orev 
which is preserved in the Homeric orev-ras i. 6. κατὰ διάνοιαν ἔστα- 


tat, ὁρέξεται, ‘he stands or is fixed in a certain direction’ (cp. Lehrs 


Arist. 7 98), ‘makes provision or arrangement (Germ. ‘Anstalt’) for 
something’. — The attempt made by Diintzer Ztschr. XIII 22 and 
Leo Meyer XIV 8&5, to connect this orev-ro closely with the Skt. stu 
(Zd. gt) is a mistaken one, since stu always means ‘praise’, and not 
‘promise’ or simply ‘speak’. 1 should be inclined to conjecture rather, 
that ste (cp. sthtila-s) arose from the physical meaning ‘set up’, 
‘raise’. — No doubt the Goth. stiv-itt ὑπομονή, Lith. stév-iu ‘stand’ 
with vt before the vowel instead of w, belong to stau the correlative 
of this orev. 


229) orvxo-g stem, stump, orb-27y tow. 
Skt. stiipa-s cumulus, stupa-jd-mi heap up. 
Lat. sttipa, stipa tow, stip-e-o, stup-idu-s, stipe(t)-s. 
The general notion is that of ‘firm’, ‘hard’. — The change of 
the vowel and the similar origin of stépes is rendered probable by 
the form stipa = stupa quoted by Fest. p. 351 ‘qua amphorae firmari 
solent cum exstruuntur’. Cp. rt. crep No. 224. Perhaps too orvg-o 
‘make firm, thick’ together with στύψις, στύμμα, στυφλός, στυφελός 
belong here. Lobeck Rhem. 297 compares also στοιβή ‘stuffing’, while 
στεέβω (esp. ξ 92) comes near to the rt. στεμῳφ No. 219. All these 
stems touch each other at many points (Joh. Schmidt Voc. I 129). 


230) Rt. ta, ταν, tev τῇ tene, τά-νυ-μαι stretch myself, 
τείν-ω (ἐτά-ϑη-νῚὴ, τι-ταίν-ὦ stretch, extend, τά- 
. ? . φ ° 
ot-¢ a stretching, to-vo-¢ strain, tension, tone, 
τανυ-, ταναό-ς extended, long, a-tev-r¢ tenax, 
stiff, té-rav-o-¢ stretching, convulsive tension, 
tév-ov (st. tevovr) sinew, ταιν-ία strip, band, 


fillet. 

Skt. tan tan-d-mi stretch oneself, stretch, strain, 
carry out (Partic. ta-ta-s), tan-ti-s cord, rope, 
chord, fdna-s thread, tone, fanu-s thin, tender, 
tanava-m thinness, tan-tu-s, tan-tri wire, string, 
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tan-ju-s roaring, whistling (of the wind), ¢an- 
ja-tu-s noise, thunder. — Zd. tan stretch out, 
lead, tan-ya spread out. 

Lat. ten-d-o, ten-e-o, ten-tu-s, tenti-o, ten-or, ten-t-rs, 
ten-ax, ten-er, ten-us cord, snare, tendo, tendicula, 
adv. tenus, ton-a-re, toni-tru. — Umbr. an-ten-tu 
ἀνατεινέτω, us-ten-tu ostendito. 

217 Goth. than-ja extendo, 0.-H.-G. dunni thin (Germ 
diinn), dona tendicula, O-H.-G. donar tonitru 
A.-S. thunjan tonare. 

Lith. temp-j-u stretch out, timpa sinew, temptyra 
bowstring. Ch.-Sl. éin-i-ku tenuis, ten-eto. ton-vto 
laqueus, tetiva chorda. 

Cymr. tant, O.-Ir. ἰδέ fides (2.2 68), acc. pl. téta ties 
(T. B. Fr. p. 140). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 60 and 89, Grimm Gesch. 403, Schleich. 
Ks]. 113, Kuhn Ztschr. I] 238 whose conjectures about the initial 
letter however I cannot share (cp. Ztschr. IV 7). — The rt. has 
started from the primary meaning stretch and developed in th? main 
three special ideas which meet us in all languages, namely 1) ‘thin’ 
— further developed to ‘tender’, 2) ‘that which is stretched out’, 
hence ‘string’, ‘sinew’ &c. (cp. 0.-H.-G. fadam No. 215), 3) ‘tension’, 
‘tone’, ‘noise’. The third meaning approaches the rt. stan (No. 220) 
in many of its applications, but it seems to me very hazardous to 
try and identify the two roots under this meaning, as has been at- 
tempted by Pott ' 255, Benf. I 675 and lately by Corssen Beitr. 436, 
Walter Ztachr: XII 375. The Skt. téna-s = the Gk. τόνο-ς ‘tension’ 
and ‘tone’, τείνειν βοήν, πάταγον (Soph. Ant. 124) ‘raise a cry, 
@ noise’ originally ‘make a cry &c. stretch itself, continue’. Since 
the Gk. usage proves that the linguistic instinct perceived some con- 
nexion between the ideas ‘stretch’ and ‘resound’, we may believe 
the like of the other peoples too (cp. Ptsb. Wtb. 8. v. tana). It 
would be astounding indeed if the s of the rt. stan had been lost in 
four languages, while at the same time the rt. was preserved intact 
in three. — We must add too the meaning ‘hold’ which is arrived 
at through the notion ‘stretch’, and which meets us in tenere and in 
the Gk. τῆ, which I have compared with the Lith. permissive ἐὸ 
(Ztschr. VI 91). The Lith. p reminds us of the p in the Lat. tem- 
p-to, the connection of which with our rt. Ebel doubts (Ztschr. IV 
442). But temptare clearly means properly ‘to stretch something re- 
peatedly’ until it fits. Corssen Ausspr. I* 123 however considers 
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tentare the etymologically correct spelling. — On derived forms with 
s see Pott IT? 603. — Perhaps besides tendo, the Osc. tad-ait, which 
Corsseen Ztschr. V 94 translates by ‘tendat’, belongs to a rt. with 
added d. May not also ἐπί-τηδ-ες ‘intente’, with ἐπιτήδειος and ἐπι- 
τηδεύω belong to the same rt.? Cp. p. 65. 


230 Ὁ) Rt. tay τε-ταγ-ῶν grasping. — Lat. tag-o, tan-g-o, 
tag-ax, tac-tu-s, tac-tio. — Goth. ték-an touch. 


Lottner Ztschr. ΧΙ 185. — The identity of the Gk. and Lat. 
roots, ignored by Pott III 443 ff. no one will doubt. In Gothic the 
initial has not its regular substitute, but the meaning is so completely 
identical with that of the Graeco-Italian words that we must agree 
here to admit an exception — and Lottner has collected several. 
To ték-an is allied the A.-S. tac-an, Eng. take, which we must not 
with Grassmann separate from the Goth. word and connect with δέχ- 
ομαι (rt. dex). Might not the rt. be stag, and so the persistence of 
the tenuis be explained as elsewhere by the dropped s?. We became 
acquainted under No.-226 with one or two forms which presupposed 
such a rt., whose meaning could without any difficulty be reconciled 
with that of our present rt. — Fick 209 compares the Skt. tdg-at 
‘sudden’ and the rt. tug (tusigd-mi) ‘knock’, ‘thrust’, ‘knock against’, 
but prefers to connect it with the Goth. stiggvan ‘knock’ rather than 218 
with tékan. 


231) Rt. tax τήχ-ω melt (ἐ-τάκ-ην), τακ-ερό-ς melting, 
liquid, τηκε-δών (st. ryxedov) a melting away, 
τήγ-ανο-ν saucepan, crucible. 

Lat. ¢d-be-s moisture, corruption, ‘d-b-e-0, tdb-e-sc-o, 
tab-u-m matter, emaciation. 

A.-S. thdv-an to thaw, O.-H.-G. dewan to melt 
away, thaw, O.-N. thd terra egelida, they-r 
a thawing wind. 

Ch.-Sl. éa-j-a liquefio. 

The identity of meaning proves the common origin of these 
words) The & is probably accessory, cp. above p. 63, although the 
supposition of the suppression of the & (Teutonic g) in the other 
languages is not altogether inconceivable. The suffix in td-be-s is the 
same as that occurring in ple-be-s, pu-be-s, that in ta-bu-m as that 
in ver-bu-m. — Schweizer Ztachr. VIII 451 connects the Goth. thahé 
clay, the 0.-H.-G. daha. — Cp. Pott W. I 102. — Otherwise Fick ? 76. 


232) ταῦρο-ς steer. — Ved. sthira-s taurus, Zend ¢taora 
draught-ox. — Lat. fauru-s, Umbr. turu. — Goth. 
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stiur, O.-N. thér-r bos castratus. — Ch.-Sl. turt 
steer, Lith. faura-s wild ox. 
Kuhn Web. Ind. Studien I 339, Schleich. Ksl. 118, Beitr. I 238. 
— The etymology is to be found in the adjectival use of the Skt. 
sthiira-s, sthila-s, stavira-s ‘firm’, ‘strong’ (No. 217, 228). — Pott 
W. 1 361. . 
233) Rt. tap ἔταφ-ο-ν I was astonished, τάφ-ος aston- 
ishment. 
Skt. stambh stabh-né-mi immobilem reddo, stupefacio, 
stambh-as_ stupefactio. 
Lith. steb-ié-s I am astonished. 
Benf. I 651, Kuhn Ztechr. IV 16. Owing to the influence of the 
8 stabh became σϑαφ and then this lost the 6 and became dag. The 
objection the Greeks had to two simple aspirates at the beginning of 
neighbouring syllables changed sometimes the first aspirate into the 
tenuis (ram), and sometimes the second (@axz). The latter form (τέ- 
#nx-c) suffered nasalization and softening in ϑάμβ-ος and ϑαμβ-έ-ω, 
and simple weakening of the final consonant in ϑῆβ-ος᾽ ϑαῦμα (Hesych.). 
— stup-eo comes in the same way from the rt. stap (No. 224). — 
Cp. Nos. 219, 216. — For ϑαῦ-μα see No. 308. 


233 b) The pronominal stem te (for tfe), Dor. τύ, Boeot. 
τού-ν, tov thou, τεό-ς thy. — Skt. st. tva, tva-m, 
Zd. ti-m thou, Skt. tava-s Zd. thea thy. — Lat. 
st. te tu, tuu-s. — Goth. thu thou, them-s thy. 
— Lith. ἐὰ thou, tavds-is thine, Ch.-Sl. fy thou, 
tvo-j thy. — O.-Ir. ἐξ thou, -t- thee, no-t-ael alit 
te, do thy, inserted -t-, du-t-menmain menti tuae 


(Z2 825. 329. 339). 

Bopp Comp. Gr. I 122, Schleicher Compend. 491 ff. — Ahrens 
ἃ. aeol. 207, dor. 248. — The softening in ordinary Gk. to σε, σύ ἂς. 
need not be dwelt on. 

234) téyy-m moisten, soften, τέγξι-ς a moistening. — 
Lat. ting-o, tinc-tu-s, tinc-tura, tenc-tio, tinct-eli-s. 
— 0.-H.-G. thunc-on, dunc-on tingere. 

Joh. Schmidt Voc. I, 168. Pott W. III 461. — It was formerly 
held, from a consideration of the Goth. thrah-a ‘wash’, that the media 
was softened from the tenuis, but the 0.-H.-G. verb coincides both 
in sound and sense with the Graeco-Italic ones. tévay-o¢ ‘vadum’, 
which it is sought to identify with stagnu-m, can hardly be connected 
with this rt. 
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235) Rt. tex ἔτεκ-ο-ν, τύκτ-ω generate, téx-og, τέκ-νο-ν 
child, rox-ev-g begetter, réxo-¢ birth, interest. — 
τέχ-μαρ aim goal, τεχ-μήρ-ιο-ν token, Τέκμησσα, 
τόξο-ν bow, τόσσαις (Pind.) hitting, happening. 
— τέχ-νη art, véx-t-wv (st. rextov) carpenter. — 
Rt. tux tux τυγχ-ἄν-ὦ (Ervy-o-v) hit, τύχ-η suc- 
cess, TEVY-@, TE-TUx-ovro they prepared, τύκ-ο-ς 
chisel, Tevx-go-s. 

Skt. tak-man child, tak-sh-d (st. tak-sh-an) wood- 
cutter, carpenter, faksh-ana-m a hewing, an axe, 
tak-sh to hew, prepare, make (O.-Pers. takhsh build), 
téka-s proles. — Zd. fash cut, do carpenter’s 
work, tasha (m.) axe, tas-ta dish, cup, tuc beget. 

Lat. tig-nu-m, té-lu-m, té-mo, tex-o, tex-tor, textura, 
té-la. 

Goth. theth-a flourish? O.-S. thigg-ju, O.-H.-G. dig-ju 
obtineo, impetro, O.-H.-G. déh-s-a hoe, trowel, 
M.-H.-G. déhsen to dress flax, dih-sel shaft, pole 
(Germ. Deichsel). 

Lith. tek-y-s ram, tenk-u fall to the lot of, tink-u 
fit, suit, tink-a-s it happens, tik-ra-s right, proper, 
O.-Pr. tk-in-t facere, teikusna creatio, Lith. tiky-ti 
to aim, taszy-ti make (of a carpenter), hew at, 
taisy-ti prepare; Ch.-Sl. dik-na-ti figere, tiik-a-ti 
texere, 78-tiik-na-ti effodere, tes-a-ti caedere (Bohem. 
tesay faber), tes-la axe. 


Bopp Gl. s. v. taksh, Pott Il? 614, W. II, 2, 401, 404, ΠΙ 799, 
804, Benf. If 247 ff., J. Grimm Ueb. Diphth. p. 8, Pictet II 127, Fick * 
74, 75, Joh. Schmidt Voc. I, 52. — On the change of vowel and the 
three main meanings ‘generate’, ‘hit’, ‘prepare’ cp. above p. 60: on 
the various forms of the present see Ztschr. I 262. — The rt. is one of 
the oldest applied to any kind of occupation without any clearly de- 
fined distinction, so that we must not be astonished if we meet the 
weaver in the company of the carpenter and the marksman. In the 
4d. tas-ta ‘dish’ which we cannot separate from the Lat. testa, we 
find traces of the potter as well. The Germ. treffen ‘hit’, ‘hit upon’, 
‘happen’, illustrates the change from these active meanings to the 
intransitive one of τυχεῖν. The 7 is only an affected x. For τυχεῖν, 
the intransitive of τεῦξαι, τετυκέ-σϑαι, we get analogies in the 0.-H.-G. 
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digju, and the Lith. tink-u, and the Lith. tink-a-s is specially instruct- 
ive. I now connect τεῖχος with No. 145. Some of the Slav. words, 
especially the rt. tuk are regarded differently by Miklosich (Lex. 

980}. 1017). — The rt. taksh is formed by the addition of an 8 to which 
in this case the Gk. τ (by assimilation) corresponds. — Side by side 
with taksh we find the rare tvaksh with the same meanings. Acc. to 
some scholars this contains the primary rt. teak, from which we 
might arrive at tuk, tux, and (though not so well) at tak. In any 
case the roots tak and tuk have been in use side by side from the 
earliest times. 

236) Rt. ted, tad, τλή-ναι endure, tada-¢ (st. ταλαν), πο- 
λύ-τλᾶ-ς, ταλα-ὅ-ς, τλή-μων (st. τλημον) wretched, 
τάλ-αντο-ν balance, weight, ἀ-τάλαντο-ς of equal 
weight, equal to, τάλ-αρο-ς basket, τελα-μών strap, 
supporter (in architecture), tod-ua strength to 
bear and to dare, τολμά-ω bear, dare, Tav-rado-s. 

Skt. tul télajd-mi, tula-j-d-mi lift up, weigh, esteem 
equal, tul-d scales, tul-yja-s equal, télana-m a lift- 
ing up, weighing. 

O.-Lat. tul-o, te-tul-t, Lat. tu-li, (()ld-tu-s, toll-o, subst. 
toll-o, tolleno, tolerare, tol-i-tim. 

Goth. thul-a ἀνέχομαι, us-thul-ain-s patience, O.-H.-G. 
dolém, dultu I suffer (Germ. dulde). 

Ch.-Sl. fud-¢ pharetra. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 1, 394, Ztschr. VII 337, Benf. II 258, who 
follows Pott, and justly so, in referring ἀν-τλέ ὦ ‘draw' (water) to 
ἀνά and tia. The instrament for drawing water was. called in Lat. 
tollo, tolleno ‘genus machinae, quo trahitur aqua, alteram partem prae- 
gravante pondere, dictus a tollendo’ (Fest. p. 356). ταάλαρο-ς the wool- 
spinner’s basket for carrying and hanging up, belongs clearly to this 
stem. Special notice should be paid to the agreement between rad- 
avroy and the Skt. tulad (cp. pondus ‘pound’), which also denotes 

, ἃ special weight, and to that between ἀτάλαντος and tuljas (cp. ἐσό- 
ὀῥοπος). With the latter Schleicher Ksl. 114 connects also the Ch.-SI. 
prt-tul-t-ti ‘accommodare’; he doubts the connection of the Ch.-SL 
tul-%, but the origin of φαρ-ἕ-τρα of the same meaning makes it very 
probable (cp. above p. 114). — tal is no doubt to be regarded as the 
Indo-Germ. rt.; the a has degenerated in Skt. Teut. and Ch.-Sl. to w. 
All the three a-sounds appear in Gk. To red belongs also τέᾶ-ος in 
the sense of ‘tax’ (cp. φόρος) ‘office’, ‘task’, which is a completely di- 
stinct word from τέλ-ος ‘end’ (No. 288). Sonne’s attempt (Ztechr. X 
404) to identify this whole rt. with No. 238 finds an insuperable ob- 
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stacle in the physical meaning of tal ‘lift’, ‘bear’, which is quite for- 
eign to that of tar. — In Lat. tol is the primary form; the o is pre- 
served in the Old Lat. tolerint, toli (Corssen II? 73), in tollo (perhaps 
as Corssen holds Beitr. 209 from tol-jo), tol-i%-tim ‘trotting’ (which 
may well be from told-tim from a secondary verb tolo-o = ταλά-ω, cp. 
‘ab. ἃ. Spuren einer lat. O-Conj.’ Symbola philolog. Bonn. I p. 271 ff.) 
and in other forms, while elsewhere it has been weakened to u. So 
in Tullu-s, Tulliu-s which acc. to Theod. Mommsen Rh. Mus. XV 197 
is ‘from tollere’, and acc. to Rob. Mowat Revue Archéolog. 1868 
p. 359 is the counterpart of ‘projectus’. Perhaps we should be right 
in adding tolvx-n ‘clew’ ‘pensum’, with added 2, whence comes to- 
luxevecy ‘unwind’, ‘accomplish’ (work), which has already in Homer 
its metaphorical meaning (Déderlein Gloss. 2890). 


237) Rt. τεμ, tay τέμ-ν-ω (ἔταμ-ο-ν), τμή-γ-ω cut, τομ-ή 
ἃ cutting, tunp-a, τέμ-α-χ-ος slice, segment, τομ- 221 
év-¢ knife, ταμ-ία-ς dispenser, steward, ταμίη 
housekeeper. 
Ch.-Sl. tim-a inf. te-ti scindere. 


Benf, IJ 245, where there is very much that is doubtful. The 
Skt. fam-dla-s that used to be compared appears in the Ptsb. Wtb. 
with the meaning among many others of ‘sword’, but this meaning 
has no authority, and the others start from the primary notion 
‘dark’ (cp. tam-as ‘darkness’). The rt. tam too has accordingly the 
meaning ‘to be stifled’, ‘to stand still’, ‘to pinch’. All these words 
must therefore be put aside altogether. On the other hand there is 
great probability of a relationship between tép-evog ‘district’, a piece 
of Jand marked off’ and tem-p-lu-m (τέμενος αἰθέρος Aesch. Pers. 365 
== ‘caeli templa’ Enn.). Cp. Corssen Beitr. 440. But ton-d-é-re which 
is put with these words by Walter Ztschr. XII 414 is still more clo- 
sely allied: its » arose from m through the influence of the determi- 
native ὦ (== dh) as im fren-d-e-re ‘gnash the teeth’ compared with 
zoop-ado-¢ (No. 200b). τέν-εεν ‘gnaw’ too, τένϑ-η-ς ‘a sweet-tooth’ 
seem to have spring from a similar secondary root. Then again we 
find the stem of τμαγ and τεμ-α-χ formed by the addition of a gut- 
taral. Walter Ztschr. XII 376 compares μέαχος᾽ μέασμα (Hes.) with 
τέμαχος. The Slav. » by the side of m is as in the rt. gam, gan 
No. 128 (Ebel Beitr. I 271). 


238) τέρ-μα goal, extreme point, τέρμων (st. τερμον) 
boundary, τέρ-ϑρο-ν end, point, τέρμ-ιο-ς τερμι- 
dét-¢ reaching to the boundary. 


Skt. tar tar-d-mi take across, go through, overcome, 
Cortivs, Etymology. 18 
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tar-a-na-s, tar-i-s boat, tar-anta-s sea, tar-man ca- 
cumen pali sacrificalis, tiras (Ved.), Zd. tard 
trans, Skt. dira-m bank, border. 

Lat. ter-mo, ter-men, ter-minu-s, Osc. teremennii, 
Umbr. fermnu, in-tra-re, ex-tra-re, trans, Umb. 
traf == trans. 

O.-N. thrié-m-y margo, O.-H.-G. dru-m meta, finis, 
Goth. thair-h, O.-H.-G. durh through (Germ. 
durch). 

O.-Ir. fair imperat. come (Goid. p. 99, 11), do-r-im- 
thirid ministravit (Beitr. VII 24), tv tre, tar 
per, tairm trans (Z.? 651 ff.), tairsech threshold 
(Corm. 6]. Transl. p. 161). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 1, 261. — The primary meaning of the 
words here collected is overstep. τέρ-μων and ter-minu-s might be 
translated ‘that which is stepped over’. Probably Ταρᾶ-ς (st. Teast) 
belongs here as well, cp. Πειραιεύ-ς (No. 357), perhaps even Τρο-ία, 
Teo-ctnv, on the £ in which see p. 614. — The same rt. appears 
with 4 instead of @ in τέλ-ος which corresponds in sound to the Skt. 
tar-as ‘a pressing forwards’, ‘strength’ (that makes its way through), 
and clearly accordingly denotes the attained goal; with it come τελέω. 
τέλειος, τελευτή &c. — ex-tra-bunt Afranius Ribbeck Com. p. 14], 
ter-mo Enn. Ann. 470 sq. Vahlen, ter-men Varro 1. 1. V 8 21 Mill. 
Osc. teremennitt (Corssen I? 673), Umbr. termnu, traf Aufr. u. Kirchh. 
I 157. where too a conjecture is hazarded on trdme{tjs which is cer- 
tainly related. -- Corssen Ztschr. [II 276 ingeniously explains 7ras- 
tm-enu-s as ‘that on the yonder side’. The ἢ in the Teutonic thair-h 

222 must be the representative of a derivative k. The meaning through 
is related to that of trans as τιτράω is to τεέρω (No. 239). — With 
the Ir. tmthtrid compare as to meaning the Gk. ἀμφίπολος. 


239) Rt. tep τεέρ-ω, τρύ-ω, tol-B-w, τρύ-χ-ὦ rub, τέρ-ην 
(st. τερεν) tender, τι-τρά-ω, té-teatv-@ rub away, 
pierce, réo-é-@ bore, turn on a lathe, τέρ-επρο-ν 
a gimlet, τόρο-ς chisel, τορό-ς (cp. τρανής) 
piercing, t0g-vo-¢ a pair of compasses, a turner'’s 
chisel, tog-vvy ladle, tog-ev-@ grave, sculpture, 
τρῦ-μα hole. 

Skt. tar-ttna-s, tal-una-s tender, youthful. 
Lat. tér-o, tér-e(t)-s, tér-e-bra, tri-bula tribulare, tri- 
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ti-cu-m, Sabine ter-entu-m molle, Ter-entiu-s, tur- 
unda a roll, cake, tru-a ladle,- tar-me(t)-s wood- 
worm. 
A.-S. thrdv-an torquere, O.-H.-G. drdj-an tornare, 
Goth. thair-ké hole, eye of a needle (τρυμαλια). 
Ch.-Sl. fré-ti. try-ti terere. Lith. érin-ti rub, file. 


Q.-Ir. tarathar terebra (Z.? 782). 

Bopp Gl. 8. v. t#, Pott W. II, 1, 285, Benf. II 260, Schleich. 
Ksl. 112, Legerlotz Ztschr. VII 136, Leo Meyer VIIf 259. — The 
words here collected fall, as regards sound, under one or other of the 
primary forms tar (ree, tog), tra, tri, tru, which supplement and ap- 
proach each other in endless ways. The meanings we may divide 
into two main. classes, rub and bore. The second ia Graeco-Italian, 
the first European in general. The Skt. knows even this meaning 
only in the metaphorical tar-un-as ‘tender’ (p. 113). For in spite of 
Corssen I* 511 it can scarcely be doubted that this really sprung 
from the notion ‘wear away’, ‘that can be worn away’, if we com- 
pare τερύνη-ς᾽ τετριμμένος ὄνος καὶ γέρων (cp. No. 180), regu’ ἀσϑενές 
λεπτόν, τερύσκετο- ἐτείρετο (Hes.). Cp. also the Skt. tanu-s, the Lat. 
tenut-s, ten-er (No. 230) and λὲπ-τό-ς; in all these adjectives the 
meaning has shifted considerably from what it was at first. Is it 
possible that in taluni the by-form of taru,i ‘girl’, ‘young woman’ 
we have an analogy to the rare word radi-¢ ‘bride’? The word éri- 
ti-eu-m comes from the meaning ‘rub’ like grd-nu-m from the rt. gar 
(No: 180, cp. Hehn 400), from that of ‘boring’ we get tur-unda ‘ma- 
caroni’ in which the hbollowness is the essential thing, not (Corss. 
Beitr. 126) the roundness. It is certain at all events that from the 
meaning ‘rub’ springs that of a ‘twisting movement’, most clearly 
to be seen in the Teutonic words, to which Regel Ztschr. XI 114 ff. 
adds many provincialisms. To this class belong rég-é-@ and also 
the Lat. teres (Corssen Nachtr. 257). Since now tar-ala-s in Skt. 
means ‘moving hither and thither’, ‘starting’, ‘trembling’, this was 
perhaps the primary meaning from which the derived rts. tram (No. 
245), and tras (No. 244) started. Under No. 238 are several words 
smmilar in sound, but it is better to consider the two groups as distinct. 
— τεετρά-ὦ is to be regarded as intensive, tev-y-c, instead of Hesychius's 
TEQU-0x-w, τρύσκ-ω, 88 Causative (cp. p. 700). ϑραύ-ω ‘break up’ 
comes near to teav-po ‘wound’, this latter to τι-τρώ-σκ-ω, and this 
to the Homeric ἔ-τορ-ε (4 236). may have arisen through the in- 
fluence of the 9g. On the other hand it is true ϑραύ-ω suggests the 398 
Lat. frau-(d)-s, frus-tu-m, frus-tra (Ztechr. II 399) and the Skt. dhru-ts 
disappointment, dhir-v ‘bend’, ‘injure’. In case it belongs to the 
latter we must assume a rt. dhru. Cp. Pott W. I 1092. — Among 

18* 
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the lengthened stems τρυπ (τρῦπα ‘hole’, τρύ-π-ανο-ν gimlet, τρυ-π-ά-) 
is most distinct, suggesting in sound the Lith. ἐγωρ- ἃ ‘cramble’ 
and trup-v-s ‘loose’, and remaining as true to the meaning ‘bore’ 
as tov-g-7, ϑρύπ-τ-ὦ to that of ‘rubbing away’, which is afterwards 
applied like τέρ-ην and τρύχ- to softness of character. τρέ-β- is 
hardest to explain. Whether ϑλαά- ‘crush’ belongs to the simple rt. 
and ϑλέβ-ω ‘crush’, ‘rub’ to τρέςβ-ω I cannot say. 


240) Rt. τερπ tépx-c (roam-el-opev) delight, τέρψι-ς, τερπ- 
@An joy, τερπ-νό-ς delightful. 

Skt. tarp, trmp-d-mi, trp-né-mi, trp-d-mi am filled, 
enjoy, farpayjd-mi satiate, content, tarp-ana-m, 
trp-ti-s satiation, gratification. 

Goth. thraf-stja console. 

Lith. tarp-a increase, prosperity, growth, farp-ti 
flourish. 


Bopp GL. Pott I' 257, who considers τρέφω as well to be the 
same word; this is rendered probable by the fact that in Zend too 
the rt. tarep = Skt. tarp becomes thraf, whence thrafanh = τρέφ-ος. 
There are however uses of the rt. tpem such as γάλα τρέφειν ‘to 
make milk curdle’, and περιτρέφεται Εἰ 903 (I. Becker after Apollon. 
Soph. and Herodian), τρόφε κῦμα, ταρφέες ‘thick’, τάρφος ‘thicket’, 
and τραφερή ‘mainland’, which can only be deduced from tepw by 
circuitous routes. Nevertheless I consider the identity of tepw and 
tpep more probable than Sonne’s combination in Ztschr. XTII 410. 
The aspirate is a late growth as in adedpo rt. Am (No. 340). The 
union of the notions ‘fill’, ‘delight’, and ‘comfort’ is genuinely vul- 
gar: as genuinely Greek is the separation of the two former notions 
by means of different orders of sound. 


241) Rt. tepc τέρσ-ο-μαι become dry, τερσ-αίν-ὦ make 
dry, τρασ-ιά, ταρσ-ιά drying-kiln, tago-0-¢ wicker- 
work. 

Skt. tarsh irsh-jd-mi I thirst, pant, trsh, tarsha-s 
thirst. — Zd. tarsh-na (m.) thirst. 

Lat. torr-eo, tos-tu-s, tostare, torr-t-s torch, torr-en-s 
torrent. 

Goth. ga-thaurs-an-s dry, thaurs-ja I thirst, thaeéirstei 
thirst, O.-H.-G. derr-u torreo. 

Lith. tréksz-t-u pant, thirst. 

O.-Ir. λό tirmai (nom. tirme) ab ariditate (Z.? 1047), 
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tirim aridus (Z.2 771), tir terra, ager (neut. and 
i-stem Z.? 233), tart thirst (Goid. p. 31). 


Bopp GL. Pott W. II, 2, 406, Benf. Π 265, Grimm Gesch. 403, 
Stokes Ir. 6]. 703. — The Teutonic words are a connecting link 
between ‘dry’ and ‘thirst’. Cp. πολυδέψιον Ἄργος, διψία κόνις. --- 
τρασιά ‘to ἐκ καλάμου πλέγμα, ἐφ᾽ ov ψύχεται τὰ σῦκα᾽ Pollux VII 
144 cp. E. Μ. p. 164, 25, through this word we get to the meaning 


of ταρσό-ς which has however other and secondary meanings. No 224 


connection whatever can be allowed with ϑέρ-ω in spite of Hesych. 
@aeefa: ταρσία (Lob. El. I 494). — torr-eo is naturally for tors-eo, 
and tos-tu-s for tors-tu-s, the Umbr. turs-i-tu. Pott compares terra 


as well (cp. 0.-Ir. tir), which in that case was originally the oppo- - 


site to mare, tes-ta (cp. lateres cocttiles, but also the Zd.-tasta under 
No. 235) and tesqu-a ‘wilderness’, ‘desert’. Cp. Corssen I? 243. 


242) τέτριξ, τέτραξ, τετράων a kind of fowl, τετράξ-ω 
cackle. — Skt. tuttiri-s, tittira-s partridge. — 
O.-N. thidhur-r grouse, heath-cock. — Lith. tetérva 
black grouse (Nesselm.), Ch.-Sl. ἐρέγδυΐ pheasant. 

Pott 11 LXXX, Forstemann Ztschr. 1Π 62. The onomatopoeia 
is unmistakeable. 

243) τέττα papa. — Skt. tdta-s (especially in the voc.) 
form of address used by parents to son or wice 
versa. — Lat. ἰδία papa. — Low Germ. feite, 
0.-H.-G. toto godfather. — Bohem. tdia father, 
Lith. ta, téti-s papa, tetd, Ch.-Sl. teta aunt. 

Kuhn Ind. Studien I 325, Benf. II 238. A title of endearment 
whose childish sound has preserved its letters from ‘shifting’. 
Frdhner Heidelb. Jahrb. 1862 p. 768 reminds us of the gens Tettia. 
— Buschmann ‘iiber den Naturlaut’ Berl. 1853 p. 18 ἢ — Cp. 
No. 207. 

244) Rt. tpec t9é-@ (Homeric aor. τρέσσα) flee, tremble, 
τρη-ρύ-ς, τρή-ρ-οων fugitive, timorous. 

Skt. tras tras-d-mi, trasjd-mi shudder, apa-tras flee, 
tras-a-s unstable, tras-u-ra-s timorous, ¢trds-a-s 
fright. — Zd. tareg tremble, tars-ti fright. 

Lat. terr-e-o, terr-or. 

Ch.-Sl. tves-a quatio, tres-a se tremo. 

Ir. tarrach (st. tarsaco) timorous (Corm. Gl. Transl. 
p. 162). 
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Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 411, If? 425, Benf. II 253, Schleich. 
Ksl. 113. — The present form ceefm which occurs first in Oppian, 
is simply a lengthened form of τρέω and is not with Grassmann 
Ztschr. XI 33 to be explained from tras-ja-mi. ἔτερσ-εν is explamed 
in the manuscript of Hesych. by ἐφόβησεν which M. Schmidt has 
too hastily altered to ἐφοβήϑη. Who is to say that the stem which 
resembles terr-eo (for ters-eo) in sound had not like it a transitave 
meaning? The shorter rt. tra, tar, of which tras and tram may be 
secondary forms, has been discussed at No. 239, and to it no doubt 
belong the adjectives ὀερηρό-ς, ὀτραλέο ς ‘hasty’ which have so often 
been connected with our present rt. (Lob. El. 81). On the meaning 
of τρέ-ω see Lehrs Arist.? 77. τρηρό-ς Hesych. ἐλαφρός, δειλός. The 
Ch.-SL s-trach-i+ φόβος is perhaps also related, since ch = 8, but has 
nothing to do with ταράσσω — itris-ti-s which Bopp compares has 
@ meaning which will not cuit this rt. (cp. Corssen Nachtr. 248). 
245) Rt. tpeu reéu-@ tremble, τρόμο-ς trembling, treou- 
ερό-ς quaking, τε-τρεμ-αίν-ω, τρομέω tremble, 
ἀ-τρέμας quiet. 
225 Lat. trém-o, trém-or, trém-ulu-s. 
Lith. trim-u I tremble. 
Cp. Nos. 289, 244. — Fick Ztschr. XIX 262, Pott W. II, 2, 180. 
246) St. ree τρεῖς, τρέα three, rei-ro-s, τρίς» τρισσό-ς 
threefold. | 
Skt. st. tri trajas tres, tr-tija-s tertius, tri-s ter. — 
Zd. thri tres, thri-tja, thris. 
Lat. st. ἐγὲ tré-s, tri-a, ter-tiu-s, ter. 
Goth. st. thri threis, n. thrija tres, trie , thri-dja 
tertius, Germ. drei. 
Ch.-Sl. st. ἐγὲ trije tres, tria, tre-ti tertius, Lath. 
trys tres, tré-cza-s tertius. 
Q.-Ir. dé tres, dat. pl. trib, tris tertius (Z.2 302. 
309). 
Bopp Comp. Gr. II 66, Schleich. Καὶ. 190. — The Lat. ter-ti-ws 
has an analogy in the Skt. tr-tija-s and in the Aeol. τέρ-το-ς. 


247) Rt. tu τύ-λο-ς, τύ-λη hard swelling, knot (in wood), 
hump, tvdo-@ make swellings, tav-s° μέγας. 
πολύς, ταὔνας" μεγαλύνας (Hesych.) Τι-τυ-ὅ-ς (?). 

Skt. tu tdu-mt and tav-i-mi valeo, fw-i in comp. 
powerful, very much, ¢u-m-ra-s swelling, plump, 
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ti-tu-ma-s plentiful. — Zend te to have the 
power, ¢avan rich. 

Lat. ti-b-er, tu-m-or, tu-m-e-o, tum-idu-s, tum-uu-s (Ὁ) 
Umb. and Osc. taw-ta, tota, touta town, tut-icu-s 
belonging to. the town. 

A-S. thi-ma, 0.-H.-G. dié-mo thumb (Germ. Dawmen), 
Goth. thie-da populus. 

Ch.-Sl. ty-ti pinguescere, tu-ki adeps, Lith. tau-ka-i 
fat (subst.), tunk-« get fat, O-Pr. tau-ta country. 

O.-Ir. tuath populus, Cymr. tut, Corn. tus (2.2 241, 
97. 154). ι, 


Bopp Comp. Gr. II 372, 882, Schleich. Ksl. 118. Ztschr. f. d. 
Alterthsw. 1847 p. 463 f., Pott W. I 793. The meanings ‘swell’, 
‘grow’, ‘be large’ are unmistakeably clear, whence come the notions 
of ‘people’, ‘community’ — transferred to the place ‘country’, ‘town’ 
— just as is po-pu-lus, ple-b-s (No. 366), πόλι-ς by the side of ple-o 
and πολύ-ς. Cp. Mommsen Unterital. Ὁ. 304, where however not 
everything is trustworthy — especially not the contrast he finds 
between tutu and tribus (cp. No. 260). — That the Lat. tétu-s is also 
of the same origin seems to me rendered improbable at once by its 
pronominal declension. — tu-m-eo Has like the Skt. tum-ra-s an m 
added to the rt. These words however diverge widely in meaning 
from the Skt. tumala-s, tumula-s ‘noisy’, twmula-m ‘noise’, which 
must be compared with tumul-tu-s. In té-ber (n.) I am inclined in 
spite of Corssen's objection (Beitr. 247, 157) to maintain ὃ has come 
from t, a change which may be explained by the objection to the 
sound-group vu, uv, and to regard the v as the result of the preced- 
ing u (cp. plu-v-ta). — Perhaps the 0O.-Ir. tuus, tas for *tovus ‘in- 
itium', totsech princeps, belong here, cp. the Cymr. touyssogion prin- 
cipes (Z.?66). [Perhaps also Deut-sch: cp. Corssen I* 871, Fick ?81, 365.] 


Rt. τυὸ Tvd-ev-¢, Τύδ-α-ς, Τυνδ- ἄρη-ς, Τυνδ-άρεο-ς, Τυνὸ- 

άρεω-ς, Τυνδ-άρ-ιχο-ς. 

Skt. tud tud-d-mi knock, pierce, tét-tra-m point, 
prickle, téd-a-s pricker, horse-driver, prick. Tida-s 
@ man’s name. 

Lat. tu-n-d-o, titd-e(t)-s hammer, tud-i-tare, dea Per- . 
tunda. . 

Goth. staut-a τύπτω, O.-H.-G. stéz-u (Germ. stossen) 
knock. 
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Bopp Gl. 5. v. tud, Pott 11 244, Ztachr. ΙΧ 172, Benf. I 658, 
Kuhn Ztsche. IV 6. — Especially Diintzer Hifer’s Ztachr. IV 268. — 
The primary s has been retained in the Teutonic languages only. — 
Τυδ-εύ-ς &c. mean therefore ‘Striker’ ‘Beater’, or, if we go to the 
Lat. tudes the Hammer (cp. Karl Martell), Τυνδ-άρη-ς with nasali- 
zation (cp. the Skt. tund-a-té) comes from an adj. rvvd-ago-¢ (cp. 1επ- 
αρό-ς, ottB-ago-s), and from this the longer forms are derived (ep. 
Βριάρεω-ς). — The gloss Tvdav: κολωνᾶν, Τυυδαριδᾶν᾽ κολωνᾶν (Hes.) 
gives us no help unfortunately. — Paul. Epit. 78 “detudes detunsos, 
deminutos”, which may be compared with ob-tiusu-s. 


249) Rt. tun τύπ-τ-ὦ strike, τύπο-ς, τυπή, τύμ-μα stroke, 
blow, tuz-a(d)-¢ hammer, τύμσ-ανο-ν drum. 
Skt. cup, tump, tup-d-mi, tép-d-mi injure (also tuph). 
O0.-H.-G. stumpf mancus, stumb-ald-n obtundere, 
stumph O.-N. stuf-r stump, trunk. 
Ch.-Sl. tap-it obtusus, te-ti (1 8. pr. tep-a) τύπτειν. 
ἐὥρ- ἀξ ψόφος. 
Bopp ΟἹ., Benf. I 657, Schleich. Ksl. 118, Fick? 213. — The 
Skt. rt. is unfortunately not supported by instances. The word pra- 
stump-a-ti given by the PW. is remarkable. The s has been pre- 
served here as in στυπαάξει, which acc. to Hesych. means ὠϑεῖ as well 


as βροντᾷ, ψοφεῖ. In the development of the meanings it is very 
similar to No. 248. — The vowels in the Slavonic words vary. 


250) τύρ-βη noise, τύρβα noisily, τυρβάξ- make a noise, 
τυρβασία bustle, confusion, Τύυρ-μ-ίδαι Att. 
deme? 
Skt. tvar tvar-é, tur, tur-d-mi hurry, tur-a-s quick, 
tvar-d (subst.) hurry. 
Lat. turb-a, turba-re, turb-o, tur-ma. 

Benf. II 252, Corssen Beitr. 488, Pott W. II 1, 315. — The in- 
itial also appears as σ: σύρβη, σύρβα (cp. under No. 577), with which 
comes the solitary στυρβάξω (Bekk. Anecd. 303). We may therefore 
regard strar, stur as the oldest rt. Whether, as Corssen supposes. 
the Teutonic Stur-m ‘storm’ and stiurz-en ‘dash’ (Diefenb. Vgl. Wtb. 
II 315), belong to the same rt. I cannot say. The rt. rvg may also 
be seen in τυρεύεται᾽ ταράττει Hesych., which can hardly come from 
τύρος ‘cheese’, The β in τύρ-βη is still unexplained. There are but 
uncertain traces to be seen of a suffix -ba. A Gk. rve-py seems also 
to have been formed from the same rt., and Τυρμέδαι may be a deri- 
vative from it. However, as Miillenhoff points out to me, with the 
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lat. tur-ma may be compared the A.-S. thrym ‘throng’, ‘mass’, 
‘oop’, and from this comes the probability that the Goth. thaurp 
the O.-H.-G. dorf Eng. thorp which properly signifies ‘a coming’ to- 
gether — hence the still-used Swiss expression ‘einen Dorf halten’ 
‘to hold an assembly’ — together with the O--N. thyrpaz ‘congre- 
gan’ also belong to the same root. The p is the regular represent- 
ative of the Graeco-Italic ὁ. The Umbr. form trefu (Corssen Ztachr. 
XIII 179) is opposed to the supposition of a relationship with tribu-s 
which Zeuss Gramm. Celt. I 44 compares with the Brit. treb ‘ vacus’ 227 
as the f of the Umbrian word cannot be reconciled with that ὃ which 
= the Goth. p.. Other words are compared by Diefenb. Vgl. Wtb. 
II 699, and Corssen [13 163. 


291) Rt. tup rvg-@ burn, τῦφ-ο- $ smoke, darkness, stupe- 

faction, tvg-av, τυφώ-ς whirlwind, τυφ-εδών 
smoky vapour, Τυμφρηστό-ς (Ὁ). 

Skt. dhup dhip-a-jdé-mi fumigate, burn incense, 
dhipa-s, dhiip-a-na-m frank-incense. 

M.-H.-G. dimpfen (Germ dampfen) to smoke, eva- 
porate. 

Lith. dump-it to blow up a fire,» dump-lées (plur.) 
bellows. 

Pott 11 257. — τύφ arose out of θυφ, which in ϑύψω has pre- 
served the first aspirate, the m from w as in No. 224; the Skt. dhiip 
is lengthened from the rt. dhu (No. 820). The root is nevertheless 
giyen in this place because it does not come in well anywhere else. 
— Pictet V 333 connects τῦφο-ς with the meaning self-conceit (Germ. 
Dinkel) with the Skt. stubh, stumbh but there is no authority for this 
in the sense stupere. But in Aristoph. Vesp. 1364 a foolish man is 
called tumedavog and this cannot be separated from τυφεδών. The 
meaning of τῦφο-ς too suits this root better. Probably rvg-do-¢ ‘blind’ 
ig also related, which would then mean ‘cloudy’, ‘misty', ‘dim’, 88. 
τυφῶών means the wind ‘that brings darkness’. The Goth. daub-s ‘deaf’ 
and dumb-s ‘dumb’ we may also compare with Grassmann Ztschr. 
XII 127, perhaps also with Hehn 245 the Goth. dubo ‘dove’ on the 
ground of its dark colour, which is also expressed in πέλεια. 


251b) ὕσ-τερο-ς later, superl. ὕσ-τατο-ς. — Skt. ut-tara-s 
the upper, the later, wt-tama-s the uppermost, 
the outermost, farthest. 


Bopp Vgl. Gr. III 498, Pott 1? 637, Ebel Beitr. V 75. — The 
positive is given in the Skt. preposition wd ‘upon’, ‘out’, which seems 
to have been retained in vo-wing ‘barrier’, ‘bridge-tree', ‘prop’, 
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properly that which ‘strikes up’. The same preposition has in Goth. 
the form μέ, in 0.-H.-G. az ‘out’ (Germ. aus) so that goregos corre- 
sponds to the Germ. dusserer (outer) and ὕστατος to ‘uttermost’. 
There is no connection with ultimu-s, ultertor (Corssen Beitr. 301). 
Pott is probably right in comparing ὑστέρα ‘womb’ and uteru-s, which 
must have stood for ut-teru-s, and also the Skt. ud-ara-m ‘belly’ which 
is no doubt, as we see from the Homeric velaroyw ἐς κενεῶνα, ‘that 
which lies lower down’ (cp. ἔντερα), but the Skt. word is not ident- 
ical in sound, inasmuch as it has only -ara, not -tara for suffix. — 
Probably too we may compare the O.-Ir. wad, usually 6, wa ‘ab’, 
‘ex’ (uatm ‘a me’, but uad-tb ex iis 2." 334, 630). 


4 . 


A Greek δ᾽ corresponds to an Indogermanic d, which. 


has remained unchanged in Sanskrit, Zend (with the excep- 
tion of an occasional change to dh), Latin, Church-Slavonic, 
Lithuanian, and, Old Irish, while it has become in Gothic 
ἐ, in High German 2 (sz in the middle of a word). 


252)" Rt. dd (ofad) avd-av-m (ξ-αδ-ο-ν, &-ad-a) please, 
70-o-uae I am glad, 70-0g, 70-ovy pleasute, 
n0-v-s, ἥδυ-μο-ς sweet, pleasant, ἄσ-μενο-ς glad, 
Ed-av0-¢ sweet. 

Skt. sead, svdd svad-d-mi gusto, delibo, placeo, 
svad-é (mid.) please myself with, please, svdd-u-s 
dulcis, svdd-ana-m gustatio. 

Lat. sud-vi-s (for sudd-vi-s), sudd-e-0, suddavs, Sudd-a, 


sudd-éla. 

Goth. stit-s sweet, A.-S. svéte, O.-H.-G. swozt (Germ. 
stiss) sweet. τ᾿ 

Lith. sald-ti-s sweet, Ch.-Sl. slad-i-ti ἡδύνειν, slad- 
ui-kti dulcis. 


Bopp Gl. On the derivation of svad from su ἃ ad ‘eat well 
at’ cp. above p. 35, Benf. I 367 f., Kuhn Ztachr. II 134. — Traces 
of the f are preserved especially in the Homeric evade i.e. é-ofeed-z, 
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ἕιήνδανε, Eda, in the Lesbian fade (Ahr. aeol. 31), in yadeiv’ χαρ- 
tcasPar, γάδεσϑαι ἤδεσϑαι (Hesych., Ahr. dor. 45, 63), in the proper 
name faotas in an inscription from Lebadea (Keil ‘Zur Sylloge Inscr. 
Boeot.’ Ὁ. 554), Facavdeog (Keil Sylloge IJ, 88 p. 6), in the Locrian 
ξεξαδηςότα (Allen Stud. III 247). — ἐδ-αν-ὦ (Apoll. Lex. ἡδεῖ) & 172, 
an epithet of oil, clearly belongs here in spite of Buttmann Lexil. 
11 14, probably too ἔ-εδ-»ο-ν for ofed-vo-y on which cp. Lob. El. 
1 59, who holds ἔσ-μιο-ν" νόστιμον (Hesych.) to be related as well. 
ἦδος with the spir. lenis like ἦμαρ by the side of ἡμέρα, dog by the 
side of ἱδρώς, and οὖδας (No. 281) by the side of ὁδός. In the Slavo- 
Lithuanian family sv has become ai. 


253) Rt. apd ἄρδ-ω, agd-ev-o wet, ἀρδ-μό-ς watering- 
place, ἄρδ-α dirt, ἐῤ-ῥάδ-α-ται, ῥαίν-ω sprinkle, 
davi-g drop (Ὁ). ᾿ 

Skt. drd-ra-s moist, fresh, juicy, drdrajd-m I wet. 


Bopp Gl., Benf. II 115. — νεο-αρδέ᾽ ἀλωήν (© 346) in spite of 
the initial vowel, with the var. lect. νεο-αλδέ᾽ is remarkable. It in- 
duces Legerlotz (Ztschr. X 367) to reject the above comparison and 
to assume a rt. faed which is supposed to have come in its turn 
from Fag@ and to have preserved this its oldest shape in ῥαϑ-αένω, 
ῥαϑ-ἄσσω, ga8-a-uiy~. But nothing to support such a root is 
found in any other language. Qther traces of a F are extremely 
doubtful, as is the quotation of a supposed Aeolic βρᾶναι = ῥᾶναι 
in the dust-heap of notes in the excerpta cod. Vatic. p. 689 (Gregor. 
Corinth. p. 689), which Ahrens wisely hesitated to follow (Aeol. 34 
note), and the very ambiguous glosses of Hesych. which L. quotes. 
It is no unheard of thing in post-homeric Greek for words beginning 
with a vowel to be treated in a precisely similar way to those which 
had in an older stage of the language a consonantal initial: 6. g. 
ἄ-οσμος, νεο-αύχητος, ἰσο-ευρής. If it is thought that this could not 
have happened in so early a time, the readiest conjecture is that the 
true reading is veragdé’ (cp. νεέαιρα), seeing that the word occurs 
but once. — If fad arose by metathesis from dpd (cp. rap and dpr 
No. 331, the rt. κα No. 84 by the side of ἀκ No. 2, the rt. Fa by the 
side of ἀρ No. 587), we shall refer ῥαίν-ω to §ad-vj-0, in which case 
the » would have to be considered formative, as in the ramifications 
of the rt. pa, φαν. Legerlotz assumes here as in the case of xaév- 
vuas (ἐκέκαστο) a change from ὃ to t. 


254) βδέλλα leech. — Lith. délé leech, tape-worm, snail. 


Pott W. I, 182, Il, 1, 459. -- Although βδέλλα, with which 999 
Benf. II 71 compares a Semitic word, connects itself with βδάλλω 
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‘suck’, while the Lith. word seems to stand by itself, I ventare to 
put the two words together. Otherwise Pictet I 531, Walter Ztschr. 
XI 437. 


255) Bdé-w visio, βδέσ-μα, Bdodo-s, BOvAA-w@, βδελυρό-ς. 
βδελύσσω. 
Lat. vis-to, visiu-m βδέσμα. 
Lith. bée-d-a-s βδέσμα, bez-d-z βδέω, Bohem. bed-i-ti 
βδεῖν. 
Pott W. I, 1, 459. — The Gk. stem is βδὲες, to which corre- 
sponds the Lith. bez, where the d following it must be derivative. 


The Lat. v = £ is explained by Walter Ztschr. XI 438 as arising 
from an older g (cp. p. 465). 


255 b) Boad-v-¢ slow (βάρδ-ιστο-ς), βραδύ-τη(τ)-ς slowness. 
Skt. mrd-u-s (mardwrs) soft, tender, mrdu-té softness, 
weakness. 
Ch.-Sl. mlad-i_ tener. 


Benf. I 509, Bopp Gl. — £ before g and 1 takes the place of μ 
cp. βροτό-ς rt. wop (No. 468). On the difference of meaning cp. 
p. 112 f. and the note on No. 289. βράδων ἀδύνατος, which we 
placed under that head is certainly not in its right place in Hesych. 
M. Schmidt compares well βλαδὸν ἀδύνατον. — The rt. mard has in 
Skt. the meaning ‘bruise’, ‘gall’. — The same rt. occurs with a pro- 
thetic ὦ and the softer liquid in ἀ-μαλδ-ύνω ‘weaken’ (Ebel Ztschr. 
VII 227). 


255) Rt. da δέ-δα-ε-ν he taught, δε-δα-ὡς taught, ac- 
quainted with, δε-δά-ασϑαι to search out, δα-ῆ- 
ναι learn, δαή-μων acquainted with, ἀ-δά-ης un- 
acquainted with. — Zd. rt. dd know, déo (f.) 
wisdom, adj. wise, dd-nu wise, dé-mi (f.) wisdom, 
di-danh-é I am taught, danh-ista the wisest. 


Fick? 91, Pott W. 1 130. It is highly probable that é7- find, 
δῆ-νο-ς cunning, μετα-δήα᾽ μεταμελέτη (Hesych.) also belong here. 
The rt. da is expanded in various ways: by 8 in the Zd. danh, for A 
in the regular representative of s, which is preserved in Skt, inas- 
much as the Skt. das-ra-s ‘of miraculous power’ properly belongs 
here and corresponds to the Zd. davgra ‘wise’. Possibly a portion 
of the Gk. words should be referred not to da but to the expanded 
form das. By means of the determinative k is formed the rt. dat, 
which is plainly to be seen in duc-tu-s, doc-eo and with fresh expan- 
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sion in the Zd. daksh ‘teach’. δι-δάσκ-ω and disc-o (¢ for 6 from a) 
show the k added to the s, while διδάξω, διδαγχ-ἡ, di-dic-t have parted 
with the s. 


256) Rt. da δα-ἐω (Hom. fut. δάσσομαι) divide, dai(r)-s, 
δαι-τύ-ς, δαίττη portion, meal, δαι-τρό-ς carver, 
δαί-νυ-μι entertain, δαύνυ-μαι feast, δαι-τυ-μών 
(st. δαιτυμον) guest, δαΐξτω tear in pieces, δα- 
τέ-ο-μαι distribute, δα-σ-μό-ς tribute. 

Skt. rt. daj, dajé divide, assign, take part in, ddja-s 
portion, inheritance; rt. dd, dd-mi, djd-mi cut, in 230 
comp. divide. dd-ti-s division, dd-tra-m share. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 127, IL? 940, Benf. II 204. — Connection 
with the rt. 30 No. 270 is not impossible. — From the idea of dis- 
tnbutmg is developed that of a meal, cp. ταμίη rt. teu (No. 237), 
and the rt. daw (No. 261). Pott Il? 950 puts δαύώμων with these 
words, according to which it would mean ‘distributer’, and compares 
Ἰσοδαέτη-ς ὑπ᾽ ἐνίων ὁ Πλούτων Hesych., while Bopp Cp. Gr. III 167, 
Legerlotz Ztachr. VII 307 refer it to the rt. δι (No. 269). — There 
is a remarkable parallel to the figurative use ἀμφ᾽ Ὀδυσῆι δαίεται 
ἦτορ α 48, δεδαϊγμένον ἦτορ v 320 in the Skt. daj-a-té ‘he pities’, 
a fact noticed in the PW. With all the greater certainty may we 
with Déderlein Gl. 2468 put δαέεται with this rt. and not under 
No. 258. 


257) dang (st. δᾶερ for dafeg). — Skt. dévd (st. dévar) 
and dévara-s — Lat. lévir (st. leviro). — A--S. 
tdcor, O.-H-G. zeihhur. — Ch.-S]. dévert, Lith. 
déveri-s brother-in-law. 

Bopp Gl., Kuhn Ind. Studien I 328, Schleicher ΚΒ]. 116. — The 
guttural in the Teutonic words is to be explained by a pre-Teutonic 
ge that arose from the v. The primary form is daivar. On the pro- 
sody of the Gk. word see Rhein. Mus. 1845 p. 253. — The meaning 
frater marits is clearly the exclusive one m Skt. Gk. Lat. and Lith. 
In Skt. the word is derived from the rt. div ‘play’, like na-nand-ar 
or na-nand-ar ‘husvand's sister’ from the rt. nand ‘to enjoy oneself’ 
(cp. note to Nos. 20 and 124). It agrees with this that acc. to the 
PW. “especially the younger brother of one’s husband” is so called. 
From the same rt. comes juvdn = juven-i-s. Delbriick in Ztechr. ἢ. 
ἃ, Philol. I 152 calls this “an Indogermanic idyll”. 


259) Rt. δα δα-ἔω kindle (d¢-dy-a, δε-δαυ-μένο-ς), δα-ἴ-ς 
firebrand, torch, δα-1ό-ς firebrand. 
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Skt. du du-nd-mi burn, consume, torment, dave-s, 
davars, dava-thu-s burning, heat. 
O.-Ir. déthim uro, dothide part. perf. pass. (F. A. 182). 
Benf. I 35, whose views as to the relation of other words be- 
sides are as unsound as Pott’s (I 282) and Bopp's (Gloss.) comparison 
of the Skt. rt. dah i.e. dagh. Cp. Aufrecht Ztschr. VIT 311, and now 
Pott W. I 904. — μηρέων δεδαυμένων E. M. p. 250, 18, Simon. Cei 
fr. CKXXV. Schneidew., Hesych. δεδαυμένον περιπεφλεγμένον, da- 
Bei καυϑῇ, δαβελός δαλός. When we consider that dafto-¢ acc. to 
Priscian’s express testimony I p. 17 H. had in Aleman a F (καὶ χεῖμα 
πῦρ te daftov), we are inclined to connect this word with daéw. 
The frequent coupling of δηΐον with πῦρ in Homer agrees with this, 
and the dat. dat (ἐν dal λυγρῇ) may well be connected too, seeing 
that we find such expressions as μάχη πόλεμός te δεδήει (T 18) (cp. 
bellum conflare, proelium exardescit, O.-N. brand-r ‘clang of swords’). 
But it is not so easy to reconcile with this the prominent meaning 
of δήϊος — ‘hostile’ — and of δηϊότη(τ)-ς — ‘strife’ — and of δηϊόω 
— ‘lay waste’ — (Diéderl. Gloss. 2468), for which Max Miiller Ztschr. 
V 151 tries to find an etymology in the Ved. ddsa-s, dasju-s, a de- 
231 signation of hostile peoples and spirits. We may however find a pomt 
of connection in the meaning ‘consuming’, ‘tormenting’. This 18 
specially suggested by the tragic use of δαάϊος ‘miser’ 6. g. Soph. Aj. 
771 ὦ δαΐα Τέκμησσα. Here the word means ‘tormented’. — The 
same transition of meaning takes place in Skt. in the case of the rt. 
du, and this shows that δύ-η woe, need, dv-eo0-¢ unfortanate, dva-« 
torment also belong to this rt., though in the 1* edition I put them 
separate under No. 276 and compared them, perhaps rightly, with the 
Lith. dovyti torment, but probably wrongly with the Ch-Sl. dar-i-t 
‘strangle’. Stokes derives the Ir. dothim from dod (L. U. 33b along 
with léod ‘cut’ and Joscud ‘burn’) which must be identical with 
“duad” “toil, labour” in Ο. Ἐ. — Cp. Pott II? 942. 
259) Rt. dad dai-dad-o-g, δαι-δάλ-ξο-ς cunningly wrought, 
dea:dcaAd-c work cunningly, embellish, δαίδαλ-μα 
a work of art. 
Goth. ga-til-s seemly (?). 
Lith. dailu-s delicate, dailin-t: mould delicately. 
Benf. I 99, If 389, Pott Ztschr. VI 32 f., Diefenbach Vgl. Wtb. 
II 667. — The O.-H.-G. σα ‘studium’, ctl-én, ztl-on ‘tendere’ make 
the connection of the Goth. ga-til-s = A.-S. tél] doubtful. — For the 
diphthongal reduplication compare παι-πάλλ-ω, μαι-μά-ω. --- lt seems 
probable that the Lat. dol-d-re ‘carve’, dola-bra and perhaps dol- 
iu-m cask are also related. — Pictet II 126 takes the Skt. dar split 
(No. 267) as the rt. 
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260) Rt. dan δάμ-νη-μι, δαμ-ά-ω, δαμάξ- tame, over- 
power, δάμ-αρ (st. dapagr) wife, dau-cdy-s steer, 
-Oxpo-¢ in comp. taming, a@-dun(r)-¢ untamed, - 
Opa-s slave. 

Skt. rt. dam ddm-jd-mi (also dama-jd-mi, daman- 
ja-mi) am tame, tame, part. dam-i-ta-s domitus, 
-dama-s in comp. taming, dam-ana-s domitor, 
dam-yjars young steer. 

Lat. dom-a-re, dom-i-tu-s, dom-i-tor, dom-inu-s. 

Goth. ga-tam-jan δαμᾶν, O.-H.-G. zam-én I tame, 
vam tame. 

O.-Ir. dam steer, dat. daum (Z.? 224, cp. Stokes Ir. 
Gl. 858). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 180, Grimm Gesch. I 402. — Instead 
of δάμαρ Hesych. has δόμορτι-ς (doubtless Aeolic) γυνή. — We must 
recognize in δάμαρ and dapzadn-¢ the idea of overpowering which is 
prominent also in xag@évog ἀδμής. The Homeric δμώ-ς is to the 
Lat. dominu-s as χέρη-ς is to heru-s (No. 189). For this reason and 
on account of the Skt. dam-ana-s I prefer the above account of do- 
minu-s to that given by Lange (Jahn’s Jahrb. Bd. 68 p. 41) who 
takes dominu-s to be the ‘giver’ (Rt. da, do), though I adopt his 
conjecture about the form dubenus (Paul. Epit. p. 67 M.) that it is 
a mistake for dumenus. Otherwise Corssen Beitr. 249, whose explan- 
ation of the word from an unauthenticated Skt. rt. has no support. — 
Hugo Weber (Et. Unters. I 8) and Pictet II 890 both hit on the idea 
that δῆμο-ς comes from this rt., like the A.-S. team family and the 
0.-H.-G. zunf-t ‘conventus’. But while even the idea of a ‘bond of 
fellowship’, a “community with distinct boundaries” does not come 
very near to that of the rt. dau the Homeric use of the word for ‘country’ 
does most certainly not agree with this derivation. [Cp. Studien VII] 
— Ebel (Beitr. Π 160) and Stokes (Beitr. VIl 14) connect the Ir. 
rt. dam ‘suffer’: damair perf. depon. “he suffered, allowed”. 


261) Rt. dan, den, δάπ-τ-ω dissever, rend, δαπ- νη ex-232 
pense, δάπ-ανο-ς extravagant, δαψιλής liberal. — 
δεῖπ-νο-ν meal. | 

Skt. dd-p-ajd-mi causative from dd divide, No. 256. 

Lat. dap-s meal, sacrificial feast, dap-inare serve up 
on table. 

A-S. εἶδον, tifer, O-H-G. sébar, O-N. tafn victima, 
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M.-H.-G. un-ge-zib-ele vermin, properly ‘not fit to 
be offered’. 


Benf. II 204, Fick * 92. — The shorter rt. is No. 256; it has an 
added x, cp. dgam-étn-¢ (No. 272) and ἀστράπτω (No. 205). We are 
reminded of the rt. da give, which has in Skt. the causative form 
dd-p-ajd-mt. But the nouns given under No. 256 almost compel us 
to start from the idea of ‘dividing’, which again gives an easier ex- 
planation of the physical meaning of daxtw, καταδάπτω tear, rend. 
καταδάπτεται ἦτορ π 92, like δαέεται ἦτορ. On the formation of 
δαψιλής Lobeck proleg. 114 cp. δειεσιλός δειλός Hesych. and λιπαρῆς 
by the side of λιπαρός. — δεῖπνρ-ν (Benf. II 271) from demvo-», 
which would correspond to the form dapinu-m which we may assume 
to account for dap-tnare (Plaut.); clearly its proper meaning is dis- 
tributio (ep. ἑστίασις). Cp. Legerlotz Ztschr. VIII 397. — δέπας too 
along with δέπαστρον from δεπάξειν ‘to be in one’s cups’ is doubt- 
less related. The Homeric phrase δέπας οἴνου seems properly to 
mean a ‘measure’ of wine, and the transition of the word from this 
meaning to that of vessel is an easy one. Accordingly we may as- 
sume δέπας to have had the same meaning with reference to drink 
as dats and the Lat. dap-s with reference to food: i. 6. a portion. 


262) Rt. dap ἔδραϑ-ο-ν, δαρϑ-άν-ὦ sleep. — Skt. dra, 
drd-mi, drdjd-mi sleep, ni-drd go to sleep. — Lat. 
dor-m-i-o. — Ch.-Sl. dré-m-a-ti dormire. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 135, Schleicher Ch.-Sl. 116. — On the 
secondary # and m see pp. 65 and 68. It is to be remarked that 
Homer knows only the aorist £-dea@-o-», κατέδραϑον, παρέδραϑον. 
and only in this form, and that the present (xaradag@avm) does not 
appear to occur till Plato. 


263) δασύ-ς thick, δάσος thicket, δασύνω make thick, 
rough, δαυλό-ς thickly over-grown, Javic-s. 
Lat. densu-s, densere, densare. 


Pott I' 189, Ztschr. VI 406, where δανλό-ς is rightly held to 
be from δασυ-λό-ς and explained by 7-dv-lo-¢ from ἡδύ-ς, 50 παχύ- 
λό-ς from παχύ-ς. Pott conjectures that, with a different suffix, Ἐπέ- 
dav-go-¢ stands for ᾽Ἐπι-δασυ-ρο-ς, and accordingly denotes a place 
overgrown with a thicket, and compares the proper name Θραῦλλος 
for Θράσυλλος. Benf. 11 200. Cp. δασ-κόν" δασύ, δασ-πέταλον᾽ xolt- 
φυλλον (Hesych.). — But the Lat. dus-mu-s without doubt belongs 
here, Paul. Ep. 67 “dus-mo in loco apud Livium significat dumosum 
vel squalidum”. dus-mu-s must be for dens-imu-s (cp. av@-spo-s). 
dti-mu-s, di-metu-m always keep the more general meaning bushes. 
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So Déderlein Syn. u. Et. VI 108. Should we be right in adding the 
Messapian names Dasumu-s Δάξιμο-ς, Dasiu-s (Mommsen Unterit. Ὁ. 72), 
which might have the same meaning as Ζασύλλίος which Benseler 
translates by ‘Ruge’? 


263 b) -de towards, oixdv-de homewards. — Zd. da, vaég- 233 
men-da homewards. — Lat. -do in en-do, in-du. 


Goth. du, A.S. ἐδ, O.-H-G. zuo, 2a, ze, δὲ to 
(Germ. eu). — Ch.-Sl. do up to, Lith. prefix da. 
— O.-Ir. do (du) ad (Z.? 638)? 


Pott 15 287, Miklosich Lex., Ebel Beitr. I 312, Fick * 85, Scherer 
304, where the Lat. de (the Osc. dat) is also referred to this stem. 
In the Arcadian ϑυρ-δὰ ἔξω (Hesych.) 1. 6. ϑύραξε the old α is re- 
tamed in the place of the ε, in the Aeol. «δὲς (so too in the Homeric 
ellv-dig) it is weakened to « and ἃς is added (cp. ἐξ, aus). — The 
Ir. do seems to me doubtful on account of duuwn ad nos, dé dau ei 
and of the Arem. daved dave ad (Z.? 838. 690). 


264) Rt. δε dé-w, d’-dn-us bind, δέ-σι-ς a binding, δε-τή 
bundle, δε-σ-μό-ς band, fetter, χρή-δε-μνο-ν, διά- 
δη-μα fillet. 

Skt. da djd-mi bind, ddé-man band, cord, dd-md. 


Bopp GL, Benf. II 200, Schweizer Ztschr. III 342, Pott W. I 
129. — The comparison of δοῦλο-ς slave, which is often connected 
with the Skt. ddsa-s of like meaning and explained to be from doov- 
λο-ς (cp. No. 263) seems to me especially questionable on account of 
the o which is foreign to this rt. — On δεσ-πότη-ς No. 377. — It 
has long ago been recognized that δεῖν to be obliged is connected 
with δεῖν to bind. Hence the construction with the acc. But δεήσει 
points to the loss of a consonant and the related δεύω (devjow) want 
makes it likely that this consonant was £. Sonne Ztechr. XIII 409 
conjectures a rt. du which, he says, related to dé, means also bind 
and is preserved in the Skt. dw-v-as reverence; reverence, of the Gods 
that is, being here regarded as a binding duty, want as a binding 
necessity. This is at any rate an acute conjecture and we must look 
for confirmation of it. 


265) Rt. den δέμ-ω build, déu-ag build, shape, δόμο-ς 
building, room, δῶ, δῶμα house. 
Skt. dam-a-s, dam (Ved.) house, dam-pati housewife. 
— Zend. dem-a dwelling. 
Lat. domu-s, domes-ticu-s, domi-ciliu-m, Domi-tiu-s (Ὁ). 


Curtis, Etymology. 19 
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A-S. timber, O.-H.-G. zimbar lignum, aedificium, 
Goth. timrjan οἰκοδομεῖν. 

Ch.-Sl. domi house, Lith. ndma-s house (?). 
O.-Ir. aur-dam, er-dam prodomus (Z2 7, F. A. 39). 
Pott H, 2, 186. — On the Vedic form dam which may be com- 
pared with δώ (for dou) Kuhn Ztschr. IV 314. — Grimm Gesch. 402, 
who is certainly wrong in comparing dévdeo-» (cp. No. 276). — On 
the Lith. ndma-s Schleicher Ksl. 117. — dom-es-ticu-s seems to pro- 
cede from a neuter stem domes standing on the same line as dépas 
(cp. genes nom. genus), and it would be developed from it like aqua- 
ticu-s, stlva-ticu-s from their primitives. But we must remember sil- 
ves-tri-8, campes-tri-8, modes-tu-s. domé-cil-iu-m is said to be connected 
with the rt. cel (celare) mentioned under No. 80 (Vossius Et. ‘domi- 
colsum’). — Pictet I 209 with Diefenbach separates the Teutonic 
words (Vgl. Wtb. II 670), comparing them with the Ch.-Sl. dab-u 
284 oak, tree. But the rt. dabh burn which he assumes for them does 
not seem to have this meaning. Domitius, according to Gaston Paris 
Mémoires de la soc. linguist. 1 94, comes from domttu-s like Quinctius 

from quinctu-s. — Cp. No. 260, 264. 


266) δεξιό-ς, δεξι-τερό-ς on the right, περι-δέξιο-ς, ἄμφι- 

δέξιο-ς ambidexter. 
Skt. dakshina-s on the right, to the south. [Hence 
Deccan.| — Zd. dashina on the right. 
Lat. dexter (st. dextero), superl. dex-timu-s. 
Goth. taths-va, taihs-vé dexter, O.-H.-G. zésawd δεξιά, 
O.-H.-G. adj. zéso gen. zéswes on the night. 
Ch.-Sl. destnit dexter, Lith. desziné dextera. 
Q.-Ir. dess on the right, to the south (Z.? 49). 
Bopp GIl., Pott W. I, 2, 414, Schleicher Ksl. 116 &c. — The 
root I hold to be the dex that is discussed at No. 11, which has here 
an added s (cp. p. 67). The lengthened rt. daksh means in Skt. to 
satisfy, suit, daksh-a-s suitable, capable. 

267) Rt. dep δέρ-ω (δείρω, δαίρω aor. ἐδάρην) flay, 
δέρ-ος, δορ-ά, δέρ-μα skin, δέρ-τρο-ν skin of the 
intestines, δέῤῥι-ς leathern covering. 

Skt. dar dr-nd-mi burst, burst open, tear asunder, 
dr-ti-s leather bottle, bladder. — Zd. dar cut. 
Goth. ga-tair-axaradvo, 0.-H.-G.ziru, far-sirudestruo. 

Ch.-Sl. der-q (inf. dra-ti), Lith. dir-tu flay. 
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Bopp Gl., Pott W. Il, 1, 317, Grimm Gesch. 402, Schleicher 
Kal. 116, Benf. ΠῚ 228. — From the physical meaning spit, which is 
most prominent in the Skt. d-dar (d-drt-jd open-handed) comes, as 
Fick ? 89 conjectures, the Arcad. dag-t-¢ (σπιϑαμή span Hesych.), to 
which, in that case would belong also δῶρο-ν παλαιστή, ὀρθόδωρον 
(Hiltsch Metrologie 31). — Bopp Vgl. Gr. ΠΙ3 380 connects δῆρ-ε-ς 
anfe, struggle (δηρέσαντο, δηριάασϑαι) as well, Corssen I? 506 the 
Lat. diru-s of which I am not convinced. - 


267 Ὁ) devon, déon neck, mountain ridge, δειρό-ς λόφος 
(Hesych.), devea(d)-¢ mountain ridge, precipice. 
Lat. dorsu-s, dorsu-m. — O-Ir. druim back (Ir. 
Gl. 745). 

Panli Kérpertheile p. 12, Fick? 90. — I have shown (Studien 
I], 1, 256) how the Gk. word by its 7 which is so remarkable in 
Attic, and by the Aeol. dégea, Dor. δηράς points to degen. — Ir. druim 
(gen. drommo) comes from *drosomé like tirim aridus (No. 241) from 
*tarsimi. 

268) Rt. δι δίξεσϑαι hasten, to be scared, δώον (Hom.) 
ran, was scared (det-di-a, δεί-δοι-κα, det-d-a, 
ἔ-δδει-σα), δέος fear, δειλό-ς frightened, cowardly, 
δει-νό-ς frightful, δεῖ-μο-ς fright. — di-vo-g eddy, 
δίν-ω, δι νέτω, δινεύ-ω swing. 

Skt. αἱ, di, di-jd-mi hurry, fly, pari-di fly round, 
stream round. 

Lat. di-rws. 

O.-Ir. dian celer, déne celeritas (Z.” 18). 


It is often asserted, and among others by Leo Meyer Ztschr. 235 
VII 195 ff., that the rt. δι is related to the Skt. dvish to hate, to be 
angry, but the unquestionable connection of the above mentioned Gk. 
words will not allow of this. The primitive meaning of the rt. δι 
is that of scared restlessness, as is proved specially by the Homeric 
usage (Buttm. Ausf. Gr. II 146). — On the irregularities of prosody 
found at the beginning of δέος, on ἔδδεισεν &c. cp. p. 607, where 
also the view taken by Grassmann Ztschr. XI 11 1s discussed. — We 
get a more physical meaning in divo-s, perhaps too in διερό-ς, which, 
especially in the phrase διερῷ ποδί 1 43 can hardly mean anything 
but fleeting. — On the Skt. di and pari-di Benfey Worterb. zum 
Sa4mavéda p. 90. Whether dina-s which acc. to the Ptsb. Wtb. means 
frightened, poor, mean, belongs here I cannot decide. — di-ru-s fright- 
fal may be compared for its meaning with des-vo-¢ and has a com- 
19* 
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plete analogy in mi-ru-s (No. 463). — I am not shaken in this view 
of the connection of the words by Pott’s sharp opposition (W. | 
571 8). The Zd. thwt frighten, which Spiegel Beitr. II 219 compares 
with δὲ without giving an example of th for d is evidently to be 
coupled with the Skt. twish to be excited, startled, and has nothing 
to do with this rt. 


269) Rt. δι, dif, dé-a-ro, do-a-coa-ro seemed, δέα-λο-ς, 
δέελο-ς, δῆλο-ς clear, st. JF nom. Ζεύ-ς, di-o-s 
heavenly, ἔν-δι-ο-ς at midday, ¢v-dt-a clear sky, 

. Διώνη. 

Skt. di (di-di, pres. di-djd-mi) appear, shine, di-na-s 
day, a-dja to-day, div (dju) divzd-mi shine, play, 
div brightness, clearness, sky, djé nom. djdu-s 
sky, Sky-god, day, divja-s heavenly. div-am, div- 
asa-s day, déva-s God. — Zd. div shine, daéra 
demon. 

Lat. Diov-i-s, deu-s, divu-s, sub dio, Diana, die-s, bi- 
du-u-m, nit-diu-s, inter-dii, nun-dinae. 

O.-N. tivar Gods, heroes, A.-S. Tives-dig Tuesday, 
O0.-H.-G. Zio. 

Lith. déva-s God, déna day. — Ch-Sl. di-ml (m) 
day, di-nt-st to-day. 

Cymr. dyw (Z.? 129), 0.-Ir. dia (gen. dé acc. pl. déo, 
déu, st. daiva) deus (Z.2 222 ff.); Cymr. dyw 
(2.32 129); O.-Ir. dia (and din Corm. Gl. Transl. 
p. 140) dies, in-diu hodie (Z.? 271, 609, st. dra 
or divas?). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 913 ff., Benf. II 207, Grimm Geach. 402, 
Grassmann Ztschr. XI 2, Fick? 93. — Owing to the instability of the 
v in Gk. and Lat. it is hard to decide which forms come from the 
shorter rt. ds, and which from the longer div. On δέατο (ξ 242) and 
δοάσσατο cp. below p. 558, on Ζεύ-ς p. 605. — διά-ζας δήλας, δέαλον 
pavegor, δέελον δῆλον, δάελον διάδηλον (Hesych.) are to be referred 
partly to aF partly to an strengthened datv (Skt. dév shine) and 
leave no doubt as to the origin of δῆλο-ς, which even in Doric was 
δῆλος and not δᾶλος (Ahrens dor. 151), as may be here remarked 

236 against Diintzer Ztschr. XVI 282. So too εὐδείελος, in spite of Buttm. 
Lexil. If 191 and Diintzer’s ‘beautiful in the evening’ (‘abendschin™ 
Ztschr. XII 10, must be only another form for εὔδηλος. — M. Miller 
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Il 453 gives some instances of the use of déva-s as an adjective — 
‘shming’. The transition of meaning may be seen again in the case 
of the rt. sear shine, whence sura-s God (Grassmann Ztschr. IX, 3). 
— Greek is not entirely without any of the words for day springing 
from this rt. Macrob. Saturn. 1 15 “Cretenses δία τὴν ἡμέραν vo- 
cant”, ὀγδό-διο-ν" Θυσία τελουμένη Θησεῖ (Hesych.). Cp. Mor. Schmidt 
on this passage, Pott 13 805, W. I 1064. In the Lat. die-s (cp. 
Corssen 1153 458, I? 380 f.) the v has dropped out, but it is clearly 
to be seen in mu-dius and bt-duu-m (for bt-div-u-m). On nt-dius 
Fleckeisen Jahrb. 1867, p. 627. — On Διώνη Didna Benf. Or. u. Occ. 
I 280. — From the shorter rt. di we get again the Skt. dip shine, 
and from djw djut with like meaning. 


270) Rt. d0 di-dw-ws give, δο-τήρ, δω-τήρ giver, δώ-ς, 
δώ-τι-ς, δό-σι-ς gift, δῶ-ρο-ν present. 

Skt. dd, da-dd-mi give, dd-td (st. dd-tar) giver, dd- 
nam a giving, dd-man gift. — Zd. da give, da- 
tar, dd-ta giver, dd-na (n.) a giving, dd-thra (n.) 
a present. 

Lat. da-re. dator, déo-s (st. doti), dé-nu-m. 

Ch.-S]. da-mt, Lith. dti-mi, di(-du give, dit-ti-s, dti- 
ni-s gift, Ch.-Sl. dari present, da-nt yield, tax. 

O.-Ir. dén donum, ars (masc. u-stem, Z.? 238), Cymr. 
vo-do det (Z.* 513), 8. praeter. ro-deis, 2 8. ro- 
deist, 3.8. ro-des, pl. ro-dessam (2.2 522), 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. 1 105, Schleicher Ksl. 115. — The a-sound 
has survived in dav-og loan (δάνειον, δανείξω) under the protection 
of the », cp. old Lat. dan-unt by the side of dant. da-mnu-m too is 
regarded as τὸ δι-δό-μενο-ν by Mommeen Unterit. Ὁ. p. 248, Fleckeisen 
Jahn's Jabrb. vol. 60 p. 254, Ritachl Rhein. Mus. XVI 304, Pott W. 
I 121, while in the PW. the rt. dabh (dabh-né-mi) injure is given as 
the origin of this word, though it is improbable, as this rt. is nowhere 
else represented in Gk. or Lat. — On the other hand the o-sound 
appears in the Lat. sacer-dd(t)-s, dd-(tt)s, dd-nu-m. As regards the u 
in the old Lat. forms du-int, du-am, ad-du-é-s (Paul. Epit. 27), du-i- 
ἴον (Plin. H. N. XXI, 3 in an old law), either, as 1 assumed (Temp- 
ora u. Modi p. 261) it arose from o, so that du-int = do-ievy, du-a-m 
== d0-0, or these forms come from a by-root du. So Fick? 96, 
Corssen Ausspr. I? 864, Nachtr. 239. Cp. Schoell XII tabb. 82. In 
any case the Umbr. pur-tuv-ttu, pur-dov-itu (Aufr. u. Kirchh. II 171) 
point to a stem dov which takes its place with the Lith. dé but per- 
haps too with the Ch.-Sl. da-va-ti give. 
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271) δόλο-ς cunning, δέλεαρ bait. 
Skt. dal-bha-s deceit (?). | 
Lat. dolu-s Osc. abl. dolu-d (tab. Bant.). 
O.-N. ¢al dolus, fraus, O.-H.-G. χάϊα ambush, wiles. 
, Gmmm Gesch. 402, Benf. II 226, Pott W. II, 1, 326. — dal-bha-s 
237 is rendered doubtful by the by-form dambha-s. — The relationship 
of δόλος and δέλεαρ is proved by μ 252 ἐχϑύσι τοῖς ὁλέγοισι ϑόλον 
κατὰ εἴδατα βάλλων. The Teutonic words show dolu-s to be a word 
of great antiquity, by no means borrowed from the Gk. — Cp. No. 259. 


272) Rt. dpa ἀπο-δρᾶ-ναι run away, δι-δρά-σχ-ὦ run, 
δρα-σ-μό-ς flight, ἄ-δρα-σ-το-ς not to be escaped. 
Skt. drd, drd-mi fngio. 

Bopp Gl., Kuhn Ztschr. VII 820, Pott W. I 133, Fick? 97. — 
Sdeax-étn-¢ and δρά-π-ων (Lentz Herodian I 34, 14) come from the 
rt. with an added p (cp. the Skt. causal drd-pa-ja-mi and above 
p. 62). — The Goth. tru-d-a O.-H.-G. trt-t-u tread, O.-N. trd-dha ves- 
tigium agree in sound with this rt. but not in meaning; we may how- 
ever regard as related the M.-H.-G. trinnen ran, O.-H.-G. ant-trunneo 
run-away, whence through a misapprehension came the German ent- 
rinnen which should have been ent-trinnen. 


273) Rt. dpa δρά-ω do, δρᾶ-μα act, Hom. δρη-σ-τήρ work- 
man, servant, δρη-σ-ττο-σύνη skill in serving, 
δρᾶ-ν-ος deed, work. 

Lith. dar-ai make, do. 


Pott W. I 186, Ztachr. VI 88, where other possibly related words 
are discussed. — The 111. ddr-b-a-s work along with dir-b-u I work 
could at most be regarded as a further expansion of this root. — b 
it possible that this rt. and the preceeding one are one? πράσσω too 
(No. 358) is originally a verb of motion; the Skt. Kar run and ker 
do (No. 72), tar pass over and τέλ-ος τελεῖν (No. 238) spring from 
the same source. In Homer the word has only the meaning of busy 
performance. The Homeric ὀλιγο-δραν-ἔων (cp. ὀλιγηπελέων) power- 
less is remarkable — it may mean really “hardly moving oneself”. 


274) Rt. dpayn é-deau-o-y I ran (pf. δέ-δρομ-α), δρόμο-ς 
a running, δρομ-εύ-ς a runner. 
Skt. dram dram-d-mi run hither and thither, wander. 


Benf. II 229. — Bopp Vergl. Gr. I 238 connects the Gk. δραμ with 
the Skt. dru, drav-d-mi curro, regarding the m as a hardening of 
the v. Why take the more difficult hypothesis, when we have here a 
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smpler one? We can hardly help regarding the shorter rt. ὅρα 
(No. 272) as the source of this one (Introd. p. 68). Cp. Sonne 
Ztschr. XII 295, Pott W. II, 2, 189. 

215) δρῦ-ς tree, oak, δρῦ-μά (pl.), dev-wo-¢ wood, δρῦ- 
τόμο-ς wood-cutter, dév-dge-o-v (δένδρο-ν) tree, 
doce (pl.) thicket, δόρυ (pl. δοῦρα, δούρατα) wood, 
beam, shaft, spear, δούρ-ειο-ς, dovedt-e0-g wooden. 

Skt. dru-s wood, tree, dru-ma-s tree, daru wood, 
a kind of pine, ddrw-na-s hard. — Zd. dru (n.) 
déuru (n.) wood, spear. 

Goth. triu tree, triv-ein-s ξύλινος, O.-8. trio trabs, 
lignum, arbor, Engl. tree. 


Ch.-Sl. drévo tree, dréva (pl,) sticks. — _ Lith, dervd 238 


pitch-wood. 
O.-Ir. daur gen. daro querens (for *daru later dair 
I-stem), deruce glans (Ζ. 7. 260). 

Bopp Gl., Benf. I 96 ff., Schleicher ΚΒ]. 116, Stokes Ir. Gl. 654, 
Ebel Beitr. If 160, especially Kuhn Ztschr. IV 84 ff. — The derivatives 
of δρῦ-ς here placed with it leave no doubt that with the Greeks as 
well as with the other nations the original meaning was not oak but 
tree (Schol. .4 86). We may compare besides δάρυλ-λο-ς (ἡ δρῦς ὑπὸ 
Μακεδόνων Hesych.) and the proper names Ζρῦ-ς, Devas, Jovoy, 
4elfoy. Perhaps Ζωρί-ς too really meant wood-land, forest-land, so 
that the “ωρεεῖς would correspond to the German Holsaten. The ὦ 
as in γωνέα by the side of γόνυ. It is on account of this meaning, 
preserved in so many languages, that I cannot accept the derivation 
suggested by Kuhn and others from the rt. dep (No. 267), acc. to 
which the tree was named from the wood considered as that 
which is peeled or split. — δέν-δρε-ον (Hom.) reduplicated like rev- 
ϑρη-δών, πεμ-φρη-δών (Hainebach de graecae linguae reduplicatione 
Gissae 1847 p. 11 8q.), is brought under this head by Déderlein also 
(Glossar 226), who compares dev-dev-afery (Hesych. Eustath.) i. ὁ. to 
hide oneself behind a tree, lie in wait, and also ὑπο-δεν-δρυ- ἄξειν 
ἐξ ἀφανοῦς ἐπιφαένεσθαι (Hes.). Ahrens “devg und seine Sippe” 
Hannover 1866. 


276) See No. 258. 

211) δύο, δύω, δοιοί two, δίς for OF-tg twice, δεύ-τερο-ς 
the second, δοιή doubt, δι- ὦ between, apart (in 
compounds), di-ya, διχϑά two ways, δι-σσό-ς 
double, δυώ-δεκα, δώ-δεκα. 


ΞἝὖΝ. .. α΄ -ι ee 


239 
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Skt. dva, dvdu two, dvis twice, dvi-tija-s the second, 
dva-ja-s twofold, vi- (in compounds) apart. — 
Zd. ἄνα two, bt- two in compounds, bi-tya the 
second. 
Lat. duo, bis for dvis, dis- bi-ni, du-plex, du-b-iu-s. 
— Umbr. dur duo. 
’ Goth. twat, f. fds, n. ἕνα, O.-H.-G. zer- zar- apart 
(Germ. zer-), Goth. vi-thra contra, tvis-stass δεχ- 


οστασία. 
Ch.-Sl. ἄνα, diiva, Lith. du, fem. dvi two, dveji two, 
by twos. 


O.-Ir. da, f. di, n. dd(-n), dat. dib(-n) (Z.? 301). 

Bopp Vergl. Gr. II 68, 94, Pott 1! 128 &. — δεύ-τερο-ς arose by 
metathesis from dva-tara-s, dtoco-s from dFt-rjo-s, which corresponds 
to the Skt. dvi-tija-s for dvi-tja-s. Cp. howeyer Joh. Schmidt Ztschr. 
XVI 437. — Both the prefixal and the prepositional use of dea i. ὁ. 
dvija are to be explained by the idea ‘between’ (Curtius Gk. Gram- 
mar § 458). Cp. p. 39, with which however again p. 195 must be 
compared on account of vé. On do-toé below p. 559, on the Lat. du- 
b-ius see Corssen II? 1027. 


278) δύς- mis-, δυσ-μενής ill-disposed. 
Skt. dus- dur- mis-, dur-mands δυς-μενής. — Za. 
dush, dus-mananh. 
Goth. tus-, tuz (tuz-vérjan to doubt), O-N. tor-, 
0.-H.-G. sur-, N.-H.-G. zer- amiss. 
Q.-Ir. du-, do- mis-, do-chruth inhonestus (so-chruth 
honestus, from cruth forma, modus Z.? 863). 
Bopp Gl., Grimm Gesch. 403, Pott W. II, 2, 417. — We must 
allow connection with the Skt. dush destroy, dvish hate (No. 290), 
Zd. dush-t-ti miserable. — The s must have fallen out very early in 
the Ir. do, for after do the following consonant is aspirated. Stokes 
(ir. Gl. p. 46 note) doubts the connection on that account. 
279) Rt. ἐδ ἔδ-ω, é0-8-@, ἐσ-ϑί-ω eat, ἐδ-ωδ-ή, ἐδ-η-τύ-ς. 
ἔδ-ε-σ-μα, εἶδ-αρ food. 
Skt. ad-mi eat, ad-ana-m food, ad-a-ka-s eating, dd- 
ja-s eatable. 
Lat. ed-o (3. sing. es-t), ed-d-x, ésu-s, ésii-ri-o, es-ca. 
Goth. ἐξα, O.-H.-G. te-u eat. 
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Ch.-81. ja-mi, also é-mf (inf. jas-t1, δ8- 1) eat, jad-¥ 
eibus, Lith. éd-mt, éd-u devour, 2d-i-s food, meal, 
éd-ika-s glutton. 

O.-Ir. ithim mando (Z.2 429), cini estar etsi non 
edit (Z.? 468 5. conjunctive)? 

Bopp Gl., Pott 15 242, Benf.-I 246 &c. Cp. odov-g (No. 289), 
on £680, ἐσϑίω p. 69, es-ca for ed-ca. In the suffix too we find a re- 
markable resemblance between the Skt. ad-aka-s, the Lat. ed-dz, and 
tho Lith. éd-ika-s. Otherwise Corssen 113 257. I see no reason for 
separating εἰδιαρ from this rt. as is proposed by Sonne Ztschr. XII 
841. In ὄνε--αρ too there appears an ¢ before the suffix -αρτ, and 
this « seems to have been forced into the preceding syllable in εἶδαρ. 
— Perhaps the Lat. ad-or spelt belongs here, in which case it would 
be a connection of the A.-S. at-a, Eng. oat, the vowel of which points 
to an older es, and of the Goth. at-isk-s seed; so Pictet I 259, who 
adduces the Skt. an-na-m for ad-na-m food, corn as an example of 
this change of meaning. Cp. note to No. 304 and with respect to 
ὀδύνη No. 284. — The Ir. tthim is not quite certain on account of 
its th, but Ebel (Beitr. If 162) and Stokes (Ir. Gl. 40) place it here. 


280) Rt. ἐδ sit. — εἶςσα I seated, Efopar, ἵξομαι seat 
myself, ἴξω I seat, ξδ-ος, ἔδ-ρα a seat, ἰδρύ-ω 

1 seat, settle. 
Skt. sad sid-d-mi sido, sedeo, sdd-a-jdmi colloco, 
sad-as a sitting. — Zd. had sit, hadh-s a seat, 


dwelling-place. 
Lat. séd-e-o, sid-o, sel-la (for sed-la), séd-c-s, séd-are, 
Sol-cu-m. 


Goth. sit-a, 0.-H.-G. sizzu, Goth. sié-l-s, O.-H.-G. 
sézal (sedile), O.-H.-G. satul (sella), Goth. satjan, 
0.-H.-G. sezzgan seat, place (Germ. setzen). 

Ch.-Sl. sés--ti (for séd-ti) 1. pres. s. sed-a consido, 
sad-i-ti plantare, sed-lo saddle, Lith. sed-mi, séd-zu 
sit, sod-in-u seat, place, plant. 

O.-Ir. sedatt sedent (T. B. Fr. 140), sude seat (Ir. 
Gl. 366, primary form sadja-), rig-suide throne 
(F. A. 58), suidigim I seat, place (ro-suidigestar 
aor. dep. posuit Z.? 465). 


Bopp Gl., Pott I! 248, Schleicher Ksl. 117, Grimm Gesch. 422, 
Ebel Beitr. II 165. — The o is preserved in the form σέδ-ας (καϑέδρας 
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240 Hesych.). Remarkable too is the conformity of the Lat. sella, i. 6. 
sed-la and Hesychius’s ἐλλά xa@édga, which also means to ἐν Ja- 
δώνῃ ἕερόν (cp. Hesych. s. v. 4a), no doubt in the sense of ἔδος, 
abode of the gods. Cp. Giese ἅν. den 860]. D. 249. — On the « in 
id-gv-o which is compared by Benfey and Fick * 194 to the Skt. sad- 
ru-s resting, and fo, Kuhn Ztschr. V 209 and below p. 701. Another 
present-form from the rt. ἐδ occurs in ἔν-νυ-ἐ-ν ἐκαθέζετο (Hesych.), 
as it is rightly written by Lobeck Rhemat. 207 and M. Schmidt in- 
stead of fyvosey, and accordingly it answers to &é-vv-ys, — The Skt. 
sadman means domus, as Schweizer Ztschr. XV 317 shows, properly 
sedes. — Eschmann Ztechr. XIII 106 is for putting under this head 
not only con-sul, prae-sul, which, on account of the proved transition 
of ἃ to l in Lat., might belong here as far as the sound goes, but 
also the Gk. σέλ-ματα. To this there are three objections. In the 
first place σέλματα is not seat, but tamber-work, hence σέλματα πύγ- 
μῶν, secondly ἐύ-σσεῖμο-ς points to the loss of a consonant after 
the co, thirdly the change of ὃ to 4 is unknown in Greek. — On 
soliu-m Coresen I? 487 expresses a different view. 

281) Rt. ἐδ go. — ὁδ-ό-ς way. ὁδ-ί-τη-ς traveller, ὁδ-εύ-ὦ 
travel, ὀδ-ό-ς (ovdd-g) threshold, οὐδ-ας, £0-a-pos 
ground. 

Skt. sad d-sad adire, accedere. 
Lat. sél-u-m, sél-ea. 
Ch.-Sl. chod-1-ti ire, &td-t% profectus. 

Bopp Gl., Benf. I 442 f., Schleich. Ksl. 117, Pott I' 248, who 
sought formerly in the meaning ‘sink’ and now I? 48 in that of ‘sup- 
port’ the primary notion connecting this rt. with No. 280. — ὁδό-ς is 
properly tread, that on which one treads, οὖδας: rt. & = πέδον (No. 
291): wed. Cp. p. 118. On the suffix of ἔδ-α-φος (cp. ἐφ-εδές. ἐπίπεδον. 
ταπεινόν, χαμαί Hesych.) Jahn’s Jahrb. vol. 69 p. 95. — solu-m shows 
such close agreement with this root that we cannot separate it, the 
1 as in soliu-m (No. 280), whether by assimilation from dl or directly 
from d. sdl-ea sole must also be put here since sdlu-m itself means sole 
as well. Cp. No. 560. Otherwise Corssen 1? 486, where the above ir- 
refragable analogies for the transition to the ideas of that which ἐς 
trodden on and ground or site (cp. too βά-σι-ς, βά-9ρο-») are ignored. 
At all events we have in the Latin séd-ulu-s a representative of this rt. 
with the d preserved — cp. bib-ulu-s, trem-wlu-s, though here the é is 
strange —; it does not mean as Corssen 13 458 says, ‘sitting away for 
ever’, assiduus, but agilis, active, properly always going, ranning 
hither and thither. In No. 273 we saw a similar instance of the idea 
of busy service developed from a verbum movendi. The same origin is 
conjectured by Bernhardt Gr. Etymologien (Wiesbaden 1862) p. 20 and 
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Pott 11? 788 for the Gk. ἄοξο-ς, ὑπηρέτης, ἀκόλουθος, in which case 
the word would stand for «@-od-jo-¢ fellow-traveller (cp. ἀκόλουθος, 
ὑπαδός͵ gasinth-ja). — Roth Ztachr. XIX, 214 comes to a totally 
different conclusion about the words here adduced. He takes οὖδας, 
ὁδός and ἔδαφος to No. 280 and conjectures for ὁδό-ς a rt. sadh, 
which occurs most clearly in sddh-u-s direct, so that ὁδό-ς would 
properly mean ‘straight line’, ‘direction’. But I know of no example 
of the appearance of ὃ for @ on account of an initial aspirate, and 
R. must assume this if he is to connect od0-¢ with sadh. 


282) Rt. id, Fid efd-o-v I saw, εἴδ-ο- μαι appear, οἷδ-α 241 


know, εἶδ-ος ‘species’, εἴδ-λο-ν image, .4-ἰδη-ς, 
to-r@@ (st. forog) knowing, a witness, forog-é-o 
inquire, ἴδ-ρι-ς knowing, ἐνδ-άλλομαι appear. — 
ὕδ-νη-ς εἰδώς, ἔμπειρος (Hesych.). 

Skt. vid véd-mi, pf. véda know, vind-d-mi find, véda-s 
the scriptures. 

Lat. vid-eo, visu-s, vis-o, Umbr. virs-e-to = visus 
(part.), Lat. vt-tru-m. 

Goth. vait ofda,.un-vit-i ignorance (unwittingness), 
vit-an τηρεῖν. far-veit-l θέατρον, O.-H.-G. wizan, 
(Germ. wissen) know, gi-wizo witness. 

Ch.SI. vid-é-tt see, véd-é-ti know, Lith. véid-a-s facies, 
vyzd-i-s eye-ball, véizd-mi see, O.-Pr. waidimai 
sclmus. > 

O.-Ir. ad-fiadat narrant (Ζ. 433), ro-fessur for ro- 
féd-s-ur sciam (Fut. Dep. Z.? 468), no-findad he 
used to know (Corm. 6]. 31 Manannan), finnta 
dinn “let us find out” (Corm. Gl. 34 orc tréith). 

Bopp 6]., Pott I' 246 ff, Benf. I 369 f., Diefenbach I 216 ff. 
Schleich. Ksl. 117. —- The idea of physical perception is clearly seen 
in the different families of speech; the metaphysical idea of ‘knowing’ 
attaches itself generally to the form vatd strengthened by the addition 
of «a vowel, but passes also to the shorter form. For a conjecture 
as to the primary meaning see above p. 99. Sonne Ztschr. XII 339 ff, 
discusses it more at length: from the meaning find, get a thing found, 
and the Ved. vi-vid di-gnoscere he gets as far as dt-vid-ere and makes 
some wery good comparisons. — For the £ the name of the Spartan 
magistrates βίδεοι or βέδυοι is important: βέδυοι = Att. ἐδύοι (Ahrens 
a. dor. 47), cp. ἔστωρ and the Ch.-Sl. (Ε 88.) vid-oku testis. On the 
traces of the £ in Homer, who has 103 cases of a hiatus before ἰδών 
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and the like, see Hoffmann Quaest. hom. II p. 26 sqq., on vitru-m 
Corasen Beitr. 368. — The Lat. viso has the look of a desiderative and 
was perhaps originally reduplicated hike the Skt. vi-vtt-sa-ti, and ac- 
cordingly arose from vivid-so (Aufrecht Ztechr. I 190, Pott IL? 574). 
— In Z.* 458 may be found numerous other Imsh forms of this root. 


283) Rt. ἰδ cFid ἐδ-ιίω sweat, ἰδτ-ος, ἰδ-ρό-ς, ἰδ-ρώ(τ)-ς 
sweat. 
Skt. svidjd-mi sudo, svéd-a-s sudor. 
Lat. stid-d-re, sud-or, sid-ariu-m. 
O.-N. sveit-i, O.-H.-G. sweiz sweat. 
Cymr, chwys sudor (Z.? 124). 

Bopp GL, Pott I' 249, Grimm Gesch. 303. — ἐδ- τω is complet- 
ely identical with svid-j-d-mi (Tempora u. Modi 89). It can be no 
objection to this that the « reaches beyond the present stem in Attic 
Greek; it is the same with the ε in δοκέω δοκήσω for the older δόξω, 
and with φϑώνυ-8-.ο-ν, ju-n-at, though the syllable νυ and the rare 
m served originally to denote the present-stem. — Cp. No. 293. 


284) Rt. xad κήδ-ω hurt, vex, κε-καδ- ὧν (Hom.) vexing, 
942 robbing (fut. κεχαδήσω), κήδ-ο- μαι am troubled 
(fut. κεκαδήσομαι), κῆδ-ος care, anxiety. 
Skt. khdd (khad) chew, bite to pieces, eat (Ὁ). 
Lobeck on Buttm. II 322 already saw the mistake of connecting 
κεκαδεῖν with γαάξω, a mistake common with modern grammariany. 
κεκαδῆσαι βλάψαι (Hesych.) which he adduces, likewise belongs here. 
On the other hand ἐκεκήδει ὑπεχώρει (Hesych.) will hardly fit in with 
our present rt., though it will with the Lat. cedere; the connection would 
have to be sought in the idea of separation, tearing asunder. —- 
Lobeck’s conjecture (ut sup.) on the relation of the initial letter to that 
of σχάω, σχάξω agrees with the comparisons of Kuhn Ztschr. [1] 426. 
— In this comparison I have followed Aufrecht Ztechr. I 480, relying 
especially on the meaning contristare given for the Skt. khad in Wester- 
gaard’s Radices and supported by a quotation from the Vedas. But 
the PW. knows nothing of this meaning, but only the physical one 
of eating, on which Corssen fastens (Beitr. 455) in order to explain 
ces-na, céna, Umbr. cers-na by means of the assumed primary form 
skad (cp. No. 294). Seeing however that of the same suitors who 
ἀλλότριον βίοτον (olxov x 431) νήποινον ἔδουσι (a 160) it is said οἶπον 
κήδεσκον ( 9), since curae areecalled edaces, and even ὁδ-ύνη is re- 
ferred perhaps rightly to the rt. (No. 279), we may allow this 
comparison to stand. Cp. Fulda 158. 


285) xovt-¢ pl. xovid-eg nits, eggs of lice &. — Lat. 
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lend-es. — AS. hnit (Eng. nit), O-H-G. hnie 
(Germ. Nisse). — Bohem. hnida, Lith. glinda-s. 


Pott 11 107, Grimm Gesch. 411, Benf. 1 190, Walther Ztschr. 
ΧΙ 382. — The primary form is knid, whence by the introduction 
of an o xowd (cp. μόλιβος No. 552), in the Lat. and Lith. forms the 
nis replaced by / and the word is nasalized. It should here be re- 
marked that Lat. does not know an initial en. (Cp. rt. πνυ No. 370.) 
— Corssen Beitr. 295 seems to doubt. 


286) Rt. ued μέδ-ω, μέδ-ο-μαι, μήδ-ο-μαι measure, con- 
sider, μέδ-οντ-ες counsellers, lords, μήσ-τωρ coun- 
seller, μῆδ-ος counsel, plan, μέδ-ι-μνο-ς measure, 
bushel. 

Lat. mod-u-s, mod-iu-s, modes-tu-s, moder-ari. 

Goth. mit-a I mete, measure, mit-6n consider, O.-H.-G. 
mézan° measure (Germ. messen), méz, maza mea- 
sure (Germ. Maass). 

O.-Ir. ir-mad-adar pres. dep. intellegit (Z.? 438), 
conam-madar-sa ut judicem (Z.2 442), mess judi- 
cium (primary form med-tu Z 787), coimdiu 
gen. coimded dominus (Z.? 255, for co-midiu, 
a t-stem). 


Pott W. I 274, Grimm Gesch. 411, Ebel Beitr. II 158. — ped 
is apparently an offspring of the shorter rt. ue (Skt. md No. 461) 
ip. 65), but has no intimate connection with me-ti-or which finds its 
counterpart in the Lith. ma-té-j«4 I measure. Perhaps μεσ-τό-ς full 
also means really measured. We may add μέσμα᾽ μέστωμα Hesych. 
— The Lat. med-éri, med-titari, med-tcu-s, med-éla, re-med-tu-m which 
I formerly placed here belong clearly to the Zd. madh mad mederi, 
madh-a-s the science of healing, wisdom, as was recognized by Pictet 
Ztschr. V 46. The more general meaning however proves the agree- 243 
ment with the Gk. μαθ which is treated at No. 429. — That the Osc. 
meddix belongs here is rendered very doubtful by its appearance as 
metdiss and the discussion of Corssen Ztschr. XI 332 based on this. 
In meaning it seemed to compare well with the Homeric μέδ-ο-ντες. 
— The gloss of Hesych. too, formerly placed here, which I then with 
Dédderlein Gloss. 2411 wrote μέσκει ἄρχει, seeing the MS. has μέσκει 
ἄρχεται has perhaps nothing to do with this rcot. — In Irish we 
ought perhaps to give a by-form of the rt. mid: for miastar fut. dep. 
jadicabit, messamar judicabimus can hardly be regarded as different 
to ni-fiastar nesciet, ro-festar sciet from the rt. vid (Z.? 468); r-a-midar 
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perf. dep. eum judicavi (Z.? 450) seems to speak by ita ¢ rather for 
the a-row. 
287) Rt. μελὸ μέλδ-ω, μέλδ-ο-μαι melt. 
O.-N. smeli-i, O.-H.-G. smile-u (Germ. schmelzen) 


melt, smelt. 

Bopp GL 8. v. mard, which rt. with the meaning conterere he 
compares with this one. In that case mard must have lost an m- 
itial s; the meaning too seems to me to be hard to reconcile, since 
the Skt. mard Zd. mared bite, gnaw has apparently its counterpart 
in the Lat. mord-eo. — Grimm Gesch. 412, Pott W. II, 1, 542. 


287b) Rt. ved Νέδ-η, Νέδ-ων, Νέσ-το-ς. — Skt. nad nad- 
d-mi sound, bellow, mada-s bellower (ox), river, 
nad-i river, flood. 

Sonne Ztschr. X 123, Preller Gr. Mythologie IL? 246, so too 
Pott Jahn's Jahrb. Suppltb. III 818. — These different river names 
are evidently allied. The etymon of bellowing is especially suitable 
for the Νέδα in the Peloponnese, since it is called by Strabo λάβρον 
ἐκ tov Λυκαίου κατιόν, and described as a roaring stream (E. Curtius 
Peloponnesos I 343). The Thracian Néorog too is added to the list: 
it was also called Néooog, and there is no doubt that the name of 
the centaur Néooog is of the same origin. Sonne associates Νέσγωρ 
also with these words as “the roarer”. inasmuch as he is a Ποσειδῶν 
ixxtog. This is a mystery for Mythology to solve. Cp. note to 
No, 432. 

288) Rt. 6d ὄξω (pf. od-wd-«) smell (intrans.) od-ur 
(ὁσ-μή) odour, δυς-ὠδ-ης of an evil smell. 
Lat. .od-or, od-orari, ol-eo, ol-facio. 
Lith. ἄξει, inf. w/s-ti smell, trace out, i%d-ima-s 
a smelling. 

Pott 1! 196, where more extensive but doubtful combinations 
are made Benf. I 249. On the present form ὄξω = 6é-j-@, a form- 
ation completely parallel to the Lith. #d-z-u = ‘yd-j-u Schleich. Lit 
Gr. p. 66) cp. Tempora ἃ. Modi p. 109. — Benf. Or. ἃ. Occ. 1 626 
holds 68 smell and ἐδ eat to be identical roots, noticing the use of 
the word taste, but ἐδ does not mean to taste. 


289) ddov-¢ (st. ddovr) tooth (Aeol. pl. ἔδοντες). — Skt. 
dant-a-s, Zd. davit-an tooth. — Lat. dens (st. 
dent). — Goth. tunth-u-s, O.-H.-G. zand tooth. — 
Lith. dant-i-s tooth. — Cymr. dant tooth (2. 
291), O.-Ir. dét (Z.? 18). 
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Bopp Gl., Pott 11 242. — On the Aeol. form Ahrens ἃ. 860]. 244 

p. 80. — It was long regarded among Comparative Philologists as 
proved that the rt was ἐδ (No. 279), as held by Pollux VI 38 ἀπὸ 
ἐδεσμάτων .... ἀπὸ τούτου γὰρ πεποίηνται οἷον ἔδοντές τινες of ὀὁδ- 
ὄντες (Lobeck ad Aj. ν. 360); now Schleicher Comp.*® 76, Max Miller 
If 262, Hugo Weber Ztschr. X 244 prefer to derive the word from 
the rt. da divide (No. 256), principally because it is only in Gk. that 
a vowel appears before the d. There would be no very wide differ- 
ence between the two views, inasmuch as, as Schl. admits, the 
roots da and ad seem to have been closely associated from the be- 
ginning. Still I do not regard this as altogether proved, for it 
happens that the Greeks held with great tenacity in other cases as 
well the initial vowels, e. g. in fopeg by the side of the Skt. s-mas, 
24. h-mahi, Lat. s-umus, and although in this case it is true that the 
Lithuanian és-me holds with the Gk. as well as the Slavonic and Keltic 
forms, it is not so 6. g. with é0 i. 6. es-u == Skt. su, Zd. hu, O.-Pr. 
ν᾿, Ir. hu. Again the vowel o in the second syllable which answers 
to the Lat. e will not agree with the rt. δα. How easy on the other 
hand in a word of such frequent use for an initial vowel to fall away 
when the sense of the etymon was obliterated. As éd-ovr is related 
to the rt. ἐδ (No. 279), so is the Skt. khdd-ana-s tooth to the rt. 
Khdd (No. 284), and gay-ov-e¢ to the rt. may (No. 408). 


290) St. odve ὀδ-ώδυσ-ται, ὠδυσ-ά-μην, ὀδυσσά-μενο-ς be 
angry, hate, ὠδυσ-έη (Hesych. ὀργή), Odve-ev-s. 
Skt. dvish dvésh-mi hate, am disinclined, dvish (Nom. 

dvit) hate, enemy, dvésh-as hate. 
Pott 11 270, Ztechr. IX 212, Benf. II 223. — The o is prothetic, 
ti contracted to v as in γρῆ-ὕ-ς for yen-ft-¢ (above p. 176) and vd- 
w-¢ (p. 241). In Skt. too we have in dush (mentioned at No. 278) 

an undoubted connection of dvish. 


291) Rt. med πέδ-ο-ν, πεδ-ίο-ν ground, country, πέδ-η 
fetter, πέδ-λο-ν sole, πεξό-ς pedestris, πέξα foot, 
border, πού-ς (st. od) foot. 

Skt. pad pad-jd-mi fall, go towards, pad-a-m tread, 
step, place, spot, foot-print, track, pdd-a-s pad 
foot, pad-d-ti-s pat-ti-s pedestrian, pdd-uka-s shoe. 
— Zd. pad go, padh-a (m.) foot. 

Lat. Ped-u-m, op-pid-u-m, ped-tca, com-pe(d)-s, ped-ile 
(sole), pe(d)-s, ped-e(t)-s, ped-es-ter, tri-pod-are. tri- 
pud-iu-m; Umbr. du-purs-us = biped-ibus. 
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O.-N. fj0-tur-r, O.-H.-G. fézzar, Goth. fot-t-s, O.-H.-G. 
fuoz foot (Germ. Fuss). 
Lith. pdd-a-s sole, péd-ad footprint. 

Bopp Gl., Pott 1! 244 ἢ, Benf. II 92. From the primary mean- 
ing tread was developed that of the ground trodden on, of the shoe 
or the fetter into which one steps, and that of the foot that treads 
(cp. No. 281 and p. 113). — As from pe-s we easily get sm-ped-tre, 

245 com-pes and ped-ica foot-fetter, then fetter, snare generally, so from πέδη 
we have xedaw, while the Lat. pedare means stride. The Lat. corre- 
lative of πέδη is peda vestigium humanum (Paul. Ep. 211), which has 
its counterpart in the Lith. péda. — On op-pedu-m, later op-pidu-m, 
τὸ ἐπὶ τῷ πεδίῳ, the town regarded as the defence of the country, 
hence also apptdum locus in circo unde quadrigae emittuntur (Fest. 
p.. 184), see above p. 82. Déderlein Gloss. 2341 compares the adv. 
oppido with ἔμπεδον; we may grant this without identifying op with 
ἐν. In another way illico may be compared. — Perhaps also ped-w-m 
shepherd’s crook belongs here. It is true that the meaning of πηδ-ἂν 
leap is somewhat foreign to that of the other offshoots from our rt., 
but πηδᾶν can hardly be separated from πηδόν, πηδάλιον rudder. 
So there seems in all probability to have been preserved a more 
energetic force in the stronger form. The Skt. rt. means also fall 
and in this meaning corresponds to the Ch.-S]. pad-a cado, but the 
compounds show the more gencral meaning go, tread. Similar trans- 
itions of meaning under Rt. pat Gk. met (No. 214). 


292) Rt. περὸ πέρδ-ω, πέρδ-ο-μαι (ἔπαρδ-ο-ν, πέ-πορδ-α) 
pedo, πορδ-ή peditum, πέρδιξ (st. περδικ)ὴ part- 
ridge. 

Skt. pard pard-é pedo, pard-as, pard-ana-m πορδή. 

Lat. péd-o, pdd-ex. 

O.-H.-G. firz-u (Germ. furzen). 

Bohem. prd-im, Lith. pérd-2-u inf. pérs-ts, pird-i-s 
0007). 

Bopp GI., Pott 11 245, Schleicher Ksl. 121. — On péd-or, the 
form paedor and pédic-are along with the other allied words cp. 
Biicheler Rh. Mus. XIII 158, XVIII 386, Fleckeisen Jahrb. 1861, 574 
and Corssen's objections I? 648. The r is suppressed in Lat. and the 
vowel lengthened in compensation (cp. φρέᾶτ-ος for φρεαρτορ). περὅ-ξξ, 
“saga τὸ πέρδειν, eum entm sonum edit” Jos. Scaliger ad Varronem 
p. 187 (ed. 1573). So the other name of the bird κακκαβῶς reminde 


us of No. 28. These etyma cannot have been present to the mimds 
of the ancients, or Alkman (fr. 60 B.) would not have considered the 
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καχχαβίδες to be his teachers of song. Gerland too “tiber die Perdiz- 
sage” Halle 1871 denies the connection with the rt. περδ. 


293) ofd-ngo-g iron. — Skt. svid-i-ta-s smelted, svéd-ani 
iron plate, pan. — O.-H.-G. sweizjan frigére. 
Benf. 1 466, Kuhn Ztschr. II 182. — More doubtful is the con- 
nection with the O.-H.-G. smid-on forge (Germ. schmieden), smeidar 
smith, especially on account of the irregularity in the sound-change. 
Cp. too Grimm Gesch. II 745 on the name Swedes. — The rt. seid 
has been already seen in the form id No. 283. It is not surprising 
that in the name of the metal, the sense of the origin of which must 
have been early lost, the sibilant survived. Cp. moreover the double 
form σφέ and 2 from sva, σῦ-ς and ὕ-ς and under No. 280 σέδας. — 
Pictet I 168 disputes this derivation with the words: ‘il me semble 
difficile ἃ croire, que le plus réfractaire des metaux usuels ait tiré 
son nom de la notion de fusibilité’. There is no need though for 
the meaning of σώδ-ηρο-ς to be “fusible”, it may be “prepared by 
melting”, and that suits iron exactly, because it must first (cp. Max 246 
Miller I] 226) be separated from other minerals by melting. — It is by 
no means however to be assumed from this comparison that the Indo- 
Germans were acquainted with iron before their division. M. Miller 
aptly recalls Hesiod Ἔργα 153 μέλας δ᾽ οὐκ ἔσκε σέδηρος, as evidence 
that the Greeks themselves had an idea of a time when the πολύ- 
χμητὸος σίδηρος had not yet been discovered. It is only the root that 
is common to the languages, and applied in a similar way. — Other- 
wise Pott [' 127, who compares the Lith. svid-d-s bright, and the 
Lat. sid-us. 


294) Rt. cxed (σχεδ, xed), σκεδ-άννυ-μι, κεδ-άννυ-μι burst 
asunder (trans.) scatter, ox/d-va-ofa: to scatter 
oneself, spread oneself abroad, ox¢d-a-ot-¢ a burst- 
ing asunder, σχέδ-η (dim. σχεδ- ριον) tablet, leaf, 
ozed-ta raft. 

Skt. skhad skhad-é fugo, dispello, scindo, kshad fran- 

gere, dissecare, edere. 

Lat. scand-ula (scindula) a shingle (used for roofing). 

Cp. No. 284 and 295, Benf. I 169. — - σχεδ-έα is a collective to 
σχέδ-η in the assumable meaning of billet or plank. Miillenhoff com- 
pares with σχέδη the Goth. skatts coin, O.-H.-G. scaz. It would in 
this case have arrived at its special meaning in the same way as κέρμα. 
— The « seems to be retained in the rt. cyad ozaft-o split, tear, to 
which za{-m I separate myself, yield, seems to be the intransitive 
(Lob. Rhemat. 84, Pott W. I 811). In oxédynue on the other hand 

Cusrrus, Etymology. 20 
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the ¢ is weaketed to ¢ as in πέσνημι (Grassmann Ztschr. XII 97 cp. 
Ascoli Fonol, 214, 220, 222). — I cannot with Kuhn (Ztschr. ΠῚ 427) 
compare the Goth. skath-jan nocere because of the phonetic relations 
and the undeniable difference of the meanings. — The unexpanded rt. 
cxa (cp. No. 45b) occurs in oza-w, a well established Attic by-form 
of σχάξω (Phrynichus ed. Lobeck 219). 


295) Rt. cxid cyid, ofa split, oxéfa log, σχίδ-η, 

σχίδ-αξ, σχινδ-αλμό-ς splinter, shingle. 

Skt. Khid Khinad-mi, khind-d-mi cut off, tear in 
pieces, divide, destroy, partic. Khinna-s enfeebled. 
— Zd. ¢cid shatter. 

Lat. scind-o (sct-cid-i, sc¥d-), caed-o, cae-lu-m (chisel). 

Goth. skaid-a χωρίξω, O.-H.-G. sceit discissio, 0.-N. 
skidh lignum fissum. 

Lith. skéd-zu divide, skéd-ra chip, splint. 

Bopp Gl., Pott I' 244, who also adds the Maced. σχοῖδος or 
κοῖδος οἰκονόμος (Sturz dial. Maced. 26, Pollux X 16), Benf. I 168. 
Here belongs also σκιδ- αρό-ν᾿ ἀραιόν Hes. — On the change of the 
initial letter Lob. El. I 126, on the relation of the meanings Kuhn 
Ztechr. III 427. — I now put caedo here with Leo Meyer and Schweizer 
Ztschr. X1I 228, cp. Corssen Beitr. 453, Pott W. I 537. — The d has 
remained unshifted in the Teutonic languages. In this case the com- 
plete similarity of meaning compels us to admit this irregularity. 
Cp. No. 294 and Delbriick Ztschr. f. deutsche Philol. 1 155. Grassmann 

247 (Ztschr. XII 180) conjectures that the rt. was originally skidh: if 80 
the irregularity must be laid at the door of the Greek and Sanskrit. 


296) Rt. cpad σφαδ-άξ- start, am restless, opad-acpo-s 
spasm, desire, impatience, σφεδ-ανό-ς eager, Vi0- 
lent, σφοδ-ρό-ς vehement. — σφενδ-όνη sling, 
σφενδ-ονᾶν to sling. 

Skt. spand spand-é prurio, pari-spand-é tremo, υἱ- 
spand-é renitor. 
Lat. fund-a fisu-s spindle (?). 

Benf. II 861, Corssen Beitr. 460, who however now I®* 161 se- 
parates the Latin words on account of the manifold meanings of 
fund-a. The o produces aspiration as in oxi by the side of σχιδ ἄς. 
— The physical meaning ‘spasmodic motion’ is best preserved in 
opevdovn and funda, also no doubt in σφόνδ-υλο-ς twirling-wheel of 
@ spindle, then any round body generally, a word which resembles 
fuésu-s in sound. From this however it is not so very far to σπένδειν, 
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the hurling away of a liquid. Perhaps Grassmann Ztschr. XII 102 
is right in conjecturing that pend-é-re “to move oneself like a pend- 
alum” belongs here. 


297) σφίδ-ες (χορδαὶ μαγειρικαί Hesych.), σφίδ-η (χορδή id.). 
Lat. fide-s (fidi-um), fidi-cen, fidi-cina. 
Vossius Etymol. p. 214, Benf. I 565, Kuhn Ztechr. IV, 9, 30, 
where too the O.-H.-G. setto, seita (Germ. Saite) is compared and the 
loss of a labial in the word conjectured. 


298) ὕδ-ω, ὑδ-έ.ω sing, praise, ὕδ-η-ς singer, a-(F)s(d-c 
sing, ἀοιδό-ς singer, ἀοιδή song, ἀηδών (st. 
andov) nightingale. 

Skt. vad vad-d-mi dico, loquor, vand-é celebro, vdd- 
aja-mi make to sound, vdd-a-s sermo, controversia. 

O.-H.-G. far-wdz-u curse, confute. 

Lith. vad-i-n-% call, entice, Ch.-Sl. vad-iti accusare, 
us-ta (Neut. pl.) mouth (rt. ud). 

Bopp Gl., Pott 11 245, Benf. I 364. — The meanings of these 
words admit easily of unity of origin, but the phonetic relations have 
not been made quite clear. The forms with v which are first used 
by the Alexandrines, though doubtless not without precedent in older 
usage, are related to the Skt. vad as the ὑπ in ὕπ-νο-ς is to the Skt. 
scap (No. 391), in the rest the a@ is prothetic, the digamma is pre- 
served only in the Boeot. afvdo-¢ (Ahr. ἃ. aeol. p. 171) and in ἀβηδών 
(Hesych.). The explanation which now seems to me most probable 
is that there sprung up by the side of vad a rt. vid, like skid by 
the side of skad (No. 295). I am not shaken in this by the argu- 
ments of Joh. Schmidt Vocal. I 125 for another view. ἀξηδών would 
have to be derived from afed = vad. From fd on the other hand 
we get quite regularly ἀείδω, ἀνξοιδό-ς with prothetic a. ὑδ is 
a still farther weakening from vad, passing perhaps by way of the 
above vid. Cp. ddv¢g = doish (No. 290). If avd-7 belongs here it is 
related to the Skt. vad as αὔ-ρα is to the Skt. vd to blow (No. 587). 
Hugo Weber Ztschr. X 241, without considering the Indian and Letto- 248 
slavonian words or even ὕδω develops afedd-o from ἄξη-με; but this 
account of the word is unsatisfactory, as he has to suppose a ὃ used 
to expand a stem that has already passed through many changes of 
form. lt is strikingly conjectured by Clemm Comp. 28, that the se- 
cond part of Ἡσί-οδο-ς comes from this rt., so that the name would 
mean ἑεὶς ddny (i. 6. ad7v). — On the Slavonic words see Miklosich 
Die Warzeln des Altslowenischen (Wien 1857) p. 10 and 14. 


299) ὕδρα, ὕδρο-ς water-snake, ὕλλο-ς ichneumon (?). 
20* 
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Skt. udra-s a water animal, otter, Zd. udra (m.) 
a water animal. 

A.-S. oter, O.-H.-G. otter otter. 

Ch.-Sl. vydra, Lith. μάγα otter. 


Bopp Gl., Benf. I 452. — The word is clearly derived from 
ἃ noun-stem (ud or udar water). — The Gk. ἔν-υδρι-ς otter, water- 
snake is like the adj. ἔνυδρο-ς of a much later stamp. — If ὅλλο-ς 
is related it must be regarded as a diminutive. 


300) td-we (st. ὑδαρτ)ὴ Boeot. οὔδωρ water, vde-ia 
water-jug, ὑδρ-εύ-ω draw water, ὑδραίν-ὦ I water, 
ἄν-υδρο-ς without water, tdagrs, ὑδαρό-ς watery, 
ὕδερ-ο-ς, ὕδρ-ωψ dropsy. 

Skt. rt. ud u-na-d-mi, und-d-mi gush forth, moisten, 
ud-a-m, uda-ka-m water, ud-an wave, water, an- 
udra-s without water. 

Lat. und-a, pal-ti(d)-s (?) (No. 361). 

Goth. vat-é (st. vatam), O~-H.-G. waz-ar water, 
0.-H.-G. und-a, und-ea unda, fluctus. 

Ch.-Sl. vod-a, Lith. vand-v (st. vanden). 

O.-Ir. us-ce, ui-sce aqua (Ζ. 230). 

Bopp Gl., Pott I' 242, Grimm Gesch. 411, Benf. I 448, Stokes 

Ir. Gl. 69. — We must start from a double form, vad the stronger 
and vé the weaker, of which only the latter occurs in Greek. Cp. 
however Pott Ztschr. VI 264 on the supposed Phrygio-Macedonian 
form βέδυ water, air; he associates it with the dat. wées in Hesiod 
Ἔργα 61, for which later writers furnished the nom. ὕδος. — For 
the form ὕδωρ I start from the stem ὕδαρτ which I hold to be de- 
rived by addition of τ from ὕδαρ (cp. Ztschr. [IV 214). The Lat. 
udor, adduced by Kuhn Ztschr. I 379 rests on a false reading of 
Varro 1. LV § 24 Mall. — dv-eo to which belongs t-du-s, is discussed 
at No. 158. — The Gk. ὕδν-η-ς in the sense of watery, vdvsiv to 
water have no authority, Hesych. knows only ὑδνεὲν τρέφειν which 
has nothing to do with this root. Lottner Ztschr. XI 200 gives in- 
stances of irregularities in sound-changé which warrant our putting 
0.-H.-G. unda, undea here. — Kuhn seems to me to have no ground 
whatever for regarding the suffixes in » and r as identical (see above 
249 p. 75). — In the Ir. us-ce change of d to s before c has taken place 


as in the Ir. mes-ce drunkenness for med-ce (No. 822), Lat. esea for 
ed-ca (No. 279). 
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Θ 


Greek 8. corresponds to Indo-Germanic and Sanskrit 
dh, which is represented in Latin at the beginning of 
a word sometimes by f, in the middle usually by d, in 
Zend (with the occasional substitution of dh), Gothic, Sla- 
vonic, Lithuanian, Old Irish universally by d, in High 
German by ¢. 


301) ἄ-εϑ-λο-ν, ἀ-έϑ-λιο-ν the prize of a contest, &-s9-Ao-¢ 
contest, ἀ-εϑλεύ-ω engage in a contest, ᾿αϑλη-τήρ 
competitor. 

Lat. vi(d)-s, vadi-moni-u-m, vad-ari, prae(d)-s. 

Goth. vad-i pledge, ga-vad-j-én promise, O.-H.-G. 
wetti pignus, vadimonium, M.-H.-G. wette pledge, 
prize, prize-fighting, O.-Fris. wit-ma, O.~-H.-G. 
widamo price of a wife, O.-Fris. wed bargain, 
bail, O.-N. vedhja pignore certare. [Scotch wad- 
set, O.-Eng. wadd pledge (whence wedlock).] 

Lith. vad-cju to redeem a pledge. 


Déderlein “Reden und Aufsatze” 11, 109 (otherwise Gloss. 973), 
Diefenbach Vgl. Waorterb. I 140 ff, where however the Greek words 
are not given. — Whoever compares the three primary meanings of 
the European words here collected — wager, pledge, bail, will not 
fail to recognize the connection between them; a connection of great 
antiquity and of great importance to the historian of law. — The 
uncontracted forms occur almost exclusively in Homer. The α is pre- 
fixed as in ἄερσαν (δρόσον Κρῆτες Hesych.) No. 497. That the Gk. 
words are used originally of sham and not real fighting is specially 
proved by II 590 ἢ ἐν ἀέλθῳ ἠὲ καὶ ἐν πολέμῳ, hence too frxor 
ἀεϑλοφόροι. Hence in the metaphorical use of the word the idea of 
striving is prominent, not that of danger. This is a sufficient refut- 
ation of the conjecture of Benfey I 256. — The Lat. prae-s has in 
the Lex Thoria (Ὁ. J. Lat. 200, 46) the plural prae-vid-es which leaves 
no doubt as to the connection with va(d)-s. Cp. note to No. 180. — 
Bergk’s ‘thesis’ that ἄεϑλον belongs to ἀεέρω (Rh. Mus, XIX 604) 
is as far from convincing me as Leo Meyer's assertion (Ztschr. XIV 
94) that “it seems much more probable that the @ belongs to the 
εὐ χ᾽. Moreover the derivation from av (avére) desire hardly suits 
the masc. ἄεϑλο-ς. 
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302) St. af@ alf-o bum, αἶϑ-ος a burning, αἰϑ-ό-ς burnt, 
αἴϑ-ων burning, shining, αὐὖθ-ήρ (st. αὐθερ) upper 
air, αἴϑ-ρα clear sky. 

250 Skt. indh indh-é kindle, iddha-s (part. = idh-ta-s) 
kindled, pure, tdh-ma-s, indh-ana-m, édha-s fire- 
wood, édh-a-s setting on fire. 

Lat. aes-tu-s, aes-ta(t)-s, aed-é-s, ardi-lr-s. 

A.-S. dd (for aid) rogus, O.-H.-G. eit rogus, ignis, 
M.-H.-G. ett-en to heat, glow, O.-S. dal, O.-H-G. ᾿ 
ital pure, clear. 

O.-Ir. aed fire (Corm. Gl. p. 2). 

Pott I' 249, Bopp Gl., Benf. I 259 f., Grimm Gesch. 260, Fick? 
21. — The rt. 16 may be assumed for ἴϑ-η (Hesych. εὐφροσύνη), ἰϑ' 
«go-¢ clear (of springs cp. Lob. Path. Prol. 256), (@-alvec@asz (Hesych. 
Sequatvecbat). — aede-s meant no doubt originally ‘fire-place’, hearth. 
Pictet Il 264 adduces the Ir. atdhe house (O’R.) along with aedh heat. 
The corresponding Macedonian word — since in Macedonian the 
media takes the place of the aspirate (Sturz de dial. Macedon. p. 28) 
— seems to have been preserved in Hesych.’s gloss ἄδι-ς ἐσχάρα 
(cp. Hesych. ed. Maur. Schmidt No. 1149) and in ἀδίας ἐσχάρα, fo- 
μός (1123) so that in this as in other instances North-Grecian and 
Italian forms resemble each other in sound. ἀδῇ (οὐρανὸς Μακεδόνες 
cp. ἀδραιὰ «lela Μακεδόνες) must be of the same stem; M. Schmidt 
aptly suggests αὖϑήρ in connection with it: whether however it 
should be written’ ἀδήρ is very doubtful. It is possible that the 
form «dy is related to αὐθήρ as the Skt. nom. mdtd is to the Dor. 
μάτηρ. The meaning burn and shine cross each other here as often. 
— If Alt-v7 is related it must have originated in a dialect which is 
neither Greek nor Latin. — All the more certain is it that Al@- 
t-oy and al@-oy sparkling belong to these words. 


303) Rt. ἀλθ ἄλϑ8-ο-μαι grow strong, ἀλϑ-αίν-ω, ἀλϑ-ή: 
σχῶ heal, ἀλϑ-ή-ει-ς healthy. 

Skt. ardh succeed, flourish, further, satisfy, ardh- 
uka-s prosperous, rddhi-s prosperity, a healing 
plant. — Zd. ared grow, further. 

Bopp Gl. Benf. I 70. Cp. p. 618 and No. 528b. 


304) ἄνϑ-ος germ, blossom, flower, ἄνϑ-ε-μο-ν flower, 
ἀνϑέ-ω bloom, ἄνϑ-η blossom, ἀνθηρό-ς blooming, 
ἀνϑ-ερ-εών chin, ἀνϑ-ἔρ-ιξ the beard of an ear 
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of corn, stalk, ἀϑ-ήρ (st. ἀϑερ) beard of an ear 
of corn, ἀϑ-άρη groats. 
Skt. andh-as herb, greens, juice, food. 


Lat. ad-or spelt, ador-eu-s (ὃ). 

PW., cp. Benf. I 77, Fick? 9. — The rt. is 40, whence perhaps 
comes also ‘4@-1,yn ‘the blooming one’ with the words connected with 
it Zischr. III 153, to which no doubt @@-ag-to: maidenly (af μὴ 
διαπεπκαρϑενευμέναι Hesych.) belongs. Lobeck even Rhem. 300 trans- 
lates ἄϑῆναι by Florentia. It is certain that ᾿4»ϑ-ἥνη, ᾿ἀνθήλη, ᾿4ν- 
δῶν are related. The Homeric forms too ἀν-ἡνοϑ-ε, év-nvob-e, éx- 
ty-nvo?-2 (Buttm. Lexil. I 266) are of the same family, with an ὁ 
inserted: avo for uvf. The syllables ὧν, ἐν must however be re- 
garded as prepositions so that ἀν-ήνοθ-ε, ἐν- ἤνοθ-ε are as it were 951 
strong perfects to ἀν-ανϑέω, ἐν-ανϑέω to which they are related as 
yé-yn8-c is to yn@éio. Cp. E. M. p. 107, Ddderlein Gl. 715. The 
ideas sprout (shoot up) and spout (shoot out) encounter each other 
also in the rt. pla, ple, piv (No. 412). — The Romans themselves 
regarded ador as a primitive name of corn, cp. Paul. Epit. 3, Hor. 
Sat. II, 6, 89, hence adorea and perhaps even adoriosus glortosus, old- 
Lat. adosiosus (Bergk de carminum Saliarium reliquiis prooem. Mar- 
burg. hib. 1847—1848 p. IV sq.). Still perhaps Lottner is right 
(Ztechr. VII 163) in connecting ador with the Goth. at-isk-s seed 
(Diefenbach Vergl. Wb. I 78 f.). In that case ad-or belongs to the 
rt. ed (No. 279). So Pott W. I 170. 


305) St. ἐθ (cFe6), ἔϑ-ος, ἦϑ-ος manner, custom, ἠϑεῖο-ς 
trusty, εἴ-ωϑ-α am wont, ἐθ-(ζ-ὁ accustom. 
Skt. svadhd will, strength, auu svadhd-m according 
to custom. 
Goth. sid-u-s, O.-H.-G. sit-u 740g, Goth. sidén to 
practice. 

Benf. I 573. — Kuhn Ztechr. II 134 f. breaks up sva-dhd into 
the pronominal stem sva = Gk. é, Lat. se (No. 601) and the rt. dha 
== Gk. θὲ and translates it accordingly ‘a placing of oneself’. This 
etymology which is startling at first sight, and seems too theoretical 
a one for so old a word, is established by the Lat. sue-sc-o, sué-tu-s, 
consué-tu-do, words which are derived from suu-s without the help 
of a second stem. I agree therefore with Kuhn entirely in the matter, 
though I believe that the rt. dha in sva-dhad does not so much mean 
to set as to do, and that hence sva-dha is to be taken as “one’s own 
action”. On this meaning of the rt. dha cp. note to No. 309 and 
Windisch Stud. II 342. How could custom be more aptly described 
than as the own peculiar doings, ways of a people? But for the 
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Sanskrit we should see neither this nor the fact that ἔϑος and the 
German Sitte were related. Cp. Max Miller Asiatic Society March 
1868 p. 24 ff. — Hesychius's εὐέϑ-ω-κα εἴωθ-α is testimony to the 


ΠΡ in the st. ἐϑ. Cp. Tempora und Modi p. 141 f. Hoffmann Quaest. 
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hom. Π 38 deals with the traces of the F in 7,@0¢. The old and with 
Homer exclusive meaning of dwelling (of man and beast) for 70s 
is striking; it reminds us of the Skt. dhd-man house, and accordingly 
on the above showing it must have meant “one's own house”. 
Cp. Sonne Ztechr. X 115, XII 373, Froehde XII 160. I venture now 
with both these scholars to put sodd-lt-s also here, a derivative from 
a lost stem so-da (for sva-dha) habit. On the other hand Sonne is 
right in leaving out sdédes, which is moreover of the wrong quantity. 
I agree still less with Froehde when he refers ér-ago-¢ to a stem 
identical with ofe&, Here, as in the case of &-tn-¢ the most we can 
do is to see in both a common stem ofe (No. 601). -- Pictet’s heait- 
ation as to this view of the Teutonic words is ungrounded (II 432); in 
the pronoun sich we have another instance of the loss of a rv. 

306) Rt. ἐρυθ ggevd-w make red, ἐρυϑ-ρό-ς red, Egev8-0; 
redness, ἐρυϑρ-ιἄά-ω blush, ἐρυσέβη mildew. 

Skt. rudh-i-ra-s red, bloody, rdh-i-ta-s (for rédh-t- 
ta-s) red. 

Lat. ruber (st. rubro), rufu-s, rob-igo. — Umbr. rufru. 

O.N. rjédh-r rubicundus, rjédha cruentare, Goth. 
raud-s red, ga-riudjé shamefacedness, O.-H.-G. 
rét, rost red, rust. 

Ch.-Sl. rifd-é-ti se blush, rifd-rit rutilus, riizd-a rob- 
igo; Lith. raud-a red colour, rad-a-s reddish 
brown, ridi-s rust. 

O.-Ir. ruad red (Amra p. 44). 

Bopp GL, Pott W. III, 1017, Schleicher Kal. 118, Miklosich Alt- 
slowen. Wurzeln p. 18. — The ἐ is prothetic, as in No. 148. — On 
the change of the final consonant in the Italian languages Ztschr. II 
334 f. — The ¢ of re-tslu-s has just as little to do with the ‘final 
consonant of the rt. as the ¢ of fié-tils-s has with that of the stem 
fud (No. 203). Corssen Beitr. 81. — Bugge Ztschr. XX 5 ff. differs 
on many points. 

307) Rt. θα, θη, ϑῆ-σϑαι (Hom.) to milk, caro he 
sucked, ϑη-λή teat, ϑηλώ wet-nurse, Onla-por 
suckling, nourishing, 17-87, τι-ϑή-νη, τίτ-ϑη nurse, 
τί.τϑο-ς teat, ϑῆ-λυ-ς female, ϑή-νιο-ν milk (Hes. 
γαλα-ϑη-νό-ς sucking milk. 
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Skt. dhé dhaj-d-mi drink, suck, dhd@-tri nurse, mother, 
da-dii sour milk, dhé-nu-s milch-cow. — Zd. daénu 
female. 

Lat. fé-la-re suck, fé-mina, Umbr. fe-l-iu, Lat. fi-l- 
tu-s, fi-l-ta. 

Goth. daddja, O-H-G. ἐᾶτε lacto, O-H-G. t-la 

. Mamuna. 

Ch.-Sl. doja lacto, doi-l-ica nutrix, dé-te infans, dé-va 
virgo. 

O.-Ir. di-th suxit (t-pret. Z.? 456), explained by dine- 
s-tar (aor. dep.) Goid. p. 90, dinu lamb, dat. dinit 
(Z.? 257), del == ϑηλή, delech milch-cow (Stokes, 

-Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 54). 

Bopp Gl. Cp. Gr. I 299, Pott W. I 176, Benf. II 270, Grimm 
(iesch. 404, Schleich. Ksl. 117. — The double ὦ in the Goth. daddja 
== 0.-H.-G. tdju is discussed by Millenhoff in Haupt's Ztschr. XII 
387. — Of the Latin words /fé-ld-re undoubtedly belongs here; the 
form with one / is, acc. to Biicheler, Jahn’s Jahrb. 1863 p. 780, the 
more approved one. The verb proves the existence of a subst. fela, 
corresponding exactly to the Gk. θη-λή and the 0.-H.-G. t-la. The 
connection of fé-mina and fi-l-iu-s with this rt. on the other hand 
was denied by Dietrich (Jahn's Jahrb. 81, 39) and is now again by 
Corssen (Beitr. 188, Ausspr. I* 144). In deference to Corssen’s exhaust- 
ive discussion I concede that both words can be derived phonetic- 
ally from the rt. fe (No. 417), since fle(v)-o for instance (No. 412) 
shows, that fe(v)-o could come from the rt. fu, and since fé-nus (cp. 
toxog, interst), fé-cundu-s, fé-tu-s can hardly be explained except by 
this root. But my etymology is, as C. admits, just as admissible 
phonetically, and I hold it to be the more probable one for the reason 
that the rt. fu is in no case applied specially to the action of the 
woman in propagation as is the case with the rt. gen (No. 128) and 
ig consequently less adapted to designate the female man and beast 
as distinguished from the male. On the other hand the rt. dha- suckle 253 
1x precisely the one most adapted for this. The Skt. dhd-ru-s sucking 
is the intransitive to θῆ-λυ-ς suckling. If we consider again that in 
Greek, in Zend, and in the Slavonic languages the idea woman actu- 
ally was designated by a word from this root, it cap hardly be 
doubted that this happened before the separation of the languages, 
and that though the Romans used a different suffix they brought 
their femina ‘the sackler’ with them from the East. Perhaps there 
is a trace of its participial force still visible in Plac. Gl. femina 
alumna, acc. to which the word would have had the active meaning 
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nutrix and the passive one quae nutritur. Since then the Gk. &r2e- 
poy (cp. ϑηλαμινοῦ" veoyvov Hes.) and the Slav. words for child come 
from the very same source, I think the Umbr. feliuf (sif feliuf == sues 
filtos) comes in better here than under the rt. fu. The Messap. bdslia-s, 
Alban. bilj son compared by Stier Ztschr. VI 147 with /ftlsu-s are no 
obstacle to the above views. The stem /ftl-to would accordingly be 
derived from féla teat, in the sense of ὑπομαστείδιος. It can be no 
objection that this original meaning is to be seen nowhere but in tho 
Umbr. — we can hardly talk of the sons of a pig. In the Slavonic 
it is still more obliterated. — Among proper names Τη-ϑύ-ς, trans- 
lated by G. Hermann by Alumnia, and Θέ-τι-ς seem related (Welcker 
Gdtterl. I 618). 1. Bekker Hom. Bl. 222 is no doubt right im ex- 
plaining Τη-ϑύ-ς to be for Θη-τυ-ς by a transposition of the aspir- 
ation. — Whether τι-ϑα-σό-ς tame, as las been conjectured, and rvr- 
ϑό-ς little (cp. τέτϑη) are related, I will not decide. — Lobeck Rhemat. 
5 (cp. Pott W. I 180) conjecture safter the Greek etymologists that 
ϑῆη-σϑαι is connected with εἰϑέναι (No. 309) “quia lactantes uberibus 
adhibentur”. — Cp. No. 310. 


308) Rt @aF Hom. ϑη-σαίατο mirarentur, Dor. ϑᾶ-μαι, 
ϑα-ἔτομαι (Ion. ϑη-έομαι, Att. ϑε-ἀτομαι) stare, 
look, ϑαυ-σ-ίκριο-ν (Hesych.) platform for sight- 
seers, ϑαῦτμα a wonder, ϑᾶ-τύ-ς ϑεωρία (Hes.), 
ϑά-α (Dor.), ϑέα view, ϑέα-τροτν a place for 
seeing, theatre. 

Ch.-Sl. div-i-ti se ϑαυμάξειν, div-es-a ϑαυμάσια, Bo- 
hem. div-a-dlo ϑέατρον, Lith. dyv-i-tis to wonder, 
dyv-a-s a wonder, dyv-na-s wonderful. 


Benf. II 364, Dietrich Ztschr. X 431. Cp. Pott W. I 578, Fick? 
102. -- For ϑησαίέατο (c 191) I. Bekker (Hom. Bl. 166, 6) reads per- 
haps rightly ϑεσσαίατο. -- On the Doric forms (also the Lac. f-ca-pey 
1. 6. &-8a-pev, ἐθεωροῦμεν) cp. Ahrens dor. p. 342 f. For the Gk. 
words the rt. 64F, θαυ is clear (cp. Lobeck Elem. I 355); hence per- 
haps without composition #&F-g0-¢ (ϑεῦροί = θεωροί C. I. 2161, 1. 2), 
ϑᾶο-ρο-ς and with interchange of quantity the Ion. ϑεωρό-ς spectator. 
Lobeck had already (ad. Aj. p. 404) suggested that the word was no 
compound. For ϑαυσίκριον (MS. ϑαυσηκρι) M. Schmidt proposes 
a groundless conjecture, which has not even the alphabetical arrange- 
ment to recommend it. Perhaps we have here a foundation for the 
reading @mv-ra ἔργα Hesiod. Scut. 165, which Sonne Ztschr. XII 277 
rightly refers to @m/f-e-ra. ὦ takes, as it does in the lon. davpga 
the place of the a of the root. Hesych. has ϑῆβος ϑαῦμα with β 
for £. — Hence Bopp’s comparison of the Skt. dhjdi (Gloss.) seems 
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objectionable. — In the Lith. words the vowel y i. 6. ὃ is remarkable 254 
Miklosich Lex. 160 puts them along with the Slavonic words under 
the rt. dav shine (No. 269). — Benfey’s older combination, which 
Kuhn Ztschr. [TV 16 accepts, is untenable. 

309) Rt. θε τέϑϑη-μι place, do, #¢-wa propositum, #é-o1-¢ 
a placing, ϑε-σ-μό-ς rule, ϑές-μι-ς law, De-wé-A0-v, 
ϑέ-με-ϑλο-ν foundation, ϑή-κη a chest. 

Skt. dha da-dhd-mi place, lay, do, dhd-ma(n) dwell- 
ing-place, law, way, condition, dhd-tr creator, 
Ghd-tt-s radix verbi (thema), stuff. — Zd. dd 
place, make, produce, dd-ta-m rule, law, dd-man 
creature. 

Osc. faa-ma house (?), fam-el, Lat. ftim-ulu-s οἰκέτης, 
ftim-d-ia. 

Goth. ga-déd-s ϑέσις. O.-S. dé-m, O.-H.-G. té-m do, 
0.-H.-G. td@-t deed; Goth. dém-s [Eng. doom], 
O.-H.-G. tuom judicium. 

Ch.-SI. déy-a, de-zd-a (= de-dj-a) facio, dé-lo opus, 
Lith. dé-mi, de-du lay, place, put away. 

O.-Ir. dénim facio (Z.? 435). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. 1 138, Benf. II 266, Miklos. Radd., Grimm 
Gesch. 405, Ebel Beitr. II 166. — On dhdman and the form faama 
which we may conjecture from the Osc. faamat, a form like ϑέμα in 
the meaning suggested by ϑεμέλιον, see Ztschr. f. Alterthsw. 1849. 
No. 43 A. u. K. Umbr. p. 91. In Skt. dhdman has the exact mean- 
ing of house-fellowship, family. Corssen Beitr. 184 (cp. I? 148, 800) 
admits that famulu-s belongs to faama, but wants to derive this word 
from the rt. bhag (Skt. bhag) obtinere, colere, to which he assigns 
with no ground the meaning to warm. (PW. under bhag, bhdga-na-m). 
The primary meaning of that rt. is clearly ‘“obtinere”, and we no- 
ticed it therefore under No. 160. I do not see how to get from this 
the “warming” family hearth. — From fama famulu-s as from humus 
humili-s, and from nube-s nibilu-s, though it 1s true the quantity is 
changed. But the Lat. famulus is the only testimony to the short 
vowel, and this need not surprise us if we consider that the same 
rt. appears short in the Gk. &é-pa, ϑέ-σι-ς, and probably also in 
{a-c-t-o by the side of fi-o == fa-i-o,on the origin of which see p. 64. 
A strong argument for the latter derivation lies in the fact that in 
no other way can fa-c-to be brought together with its passive fi-o, 
which two-.are related to each other as are ja-c-to and eo (Rt. 1, jd), 
and further in the fact that fac-to and fio are both confined to the 
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Italian group, the only one which changes dh into f. Corssen, who 
Beitr. 25, 45, 13 148 with others derives fto from the rt. fe can give 
nothing but a very artificial explanation of fa-c-to from the rt. bha 
shine (No. 407). — Acc. to Bopp several Latin compound verbs in -do 
come, not from the rt. da (No. 270), but from dha, specially cré-d-, 
which like the O.-Ir. cretim (cp. crette-s, crette-s qui credit Z.? 437, 
Ebel Beitr. II 157), coincides remarkably with ¢crad-da-dha-ms fidem 
pono, credo, a compound of ¢rat fides and da-dhd-ms pono. It can 
hardly be doubted though that the Romans felt all compounds in -do 
to be of one origin; it is also worth noticing that the « which we 
found at p. 236 in du-int, du-am appears also in cre-du-as. (Cp. Zd. 
255 du make.) We therefore are more inclined to assume that the two rts. 
da and dha grew into one in compounds in the Italian group. This 
helped to isolate the forms in f. No great weight is, in my opinion, 
to be attached to the fact that we have no exact analogy for the 
splitting up of a root in this way, since the phonetic relations of the 
Italian languages would favour such a result. We have at all events 
a remote analogy in the split between f and ὃ (fui by the side of 
-b-am, ruf-u-s and ruber). Cp. Kuhn Ztschr. XIV 230, where the Lat. 
fa-ber too is brought under this head. The latter is treated by Fick 
Ztachr. XIX 261. — The Goth. dém-s corresponds to the metaphysical 
use of ϑε-σ-μό-ς or τε-9-μό-ς. -- ϑή-ς (st. ϑητ, fem. Fjeoa) workman 
wants explanation, though its origin is clear. In connection with 
ev-87v-é-o flourish, bloom the Skt. dha-na-m riches, dhan-in rich 
should be noticed. To these forms the Ir. dénim probably belongs. 


310) ϑεῖο-ς uncle, τή-ϑη grandmother, τη-ϑίςς aunt. 
Ch.-Sl. de-dii avus, Lith. dé-da-s uncle, old man, 
dé-de τὰ. patruus, f. grandmother, déedé-na-s 

cousin. ; 

Pott If 258. — On τή-ϑη and τη-ϑί-ς (‘quast parva avia’) Lob. 
ad Phryn. p. 134 sqq. — A comic derivative from the assumable di- 
min. t7Padia is τηϑαλλαδοὺς grandmother's pet. — Connection with 
No. 807 is all the more probable because τήϑη means also nurse 
(Suidas, Stephanus Thes. s. v.). The rt. extends itself in these words 

to the meaning of caressing treatment. Cp. the Engl. to neree. 


311) Rt. θεν ϑείν-ω strike. — Lat. (fen-d-o) offend-o, de 
fend-o, in-fen-surs (Ὁ). 

Pott W. II, 2, 57, Benf. Π 877. — Both compare the Skt. han 

1. 6. ghan strike, kill, and Benf. even derives from it si-dhan-a-¢ 

mors, pra-dhan-a-s. —- On another side Gav-eiv, ϑνή-σκ-ειν and agaio 

the rt. φεν φόνο-ς (No. 410) have been compared (the former dif- 

ferently treated by Grimm Gesch. 404). It is very strange that dive 
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should stand so isolated in Gk., and hence these comparisons must 
not be decidedly rejected. ϑείνω: fendo = telvm: tendo. — Corssen 
Beitr. 188 is right in placing also mani-fes-tu-s, in-fes-tu-s ‘storming 
against’ under this head, Nachtr. 247 fus-ti-s. The meaning of fes- 
linare is irreconcilable. 


312) ϑέν-αρ palm of the hand, sole. — Skt. dhan-van 
arch, level land, dha-nus arch. — 0O.-H.-G. tén-ar 
the flat hand, tenni threshing-floor, A.-S. denu 
valley (Ὁ). 

Kuhn Ztschr. [I 238, whose derivation from the rt. tan (No. 230) 
I cannot adopt. Grimm Gesch. 405. Pott W. II, 1, 339. — Origin 
in the rt. θεν (No. 311) is very improbable. For ϑέναρ does not in 
the least mean the flat hand with which one strikes, but acc. to 
Pollux II 143 τὸ ἔνδοθεν τῆς χειρὸς σαρκῶδες ἀπὸ tov μεγάλου dax- 
τύλου μέχρι τοῦ λιχανοῦ, the back of the hand was called in part ὀπισ- 
ϑέναρ, in part vx0Pévag.. Since accordingly it is fleshy parts of the hand 
that are called ϑέναρ, it is possibly connected with ϑέν, O7/-¢ heap, sand- 
heap, sea-shore, bottom of the sea, in which case the primary idea 
would be that of a gentle rising. The PW. however compares with 
ϑί-ς the Skt. dhanu-s sand-bank, projecting mainland, island. Acc. 256 
to Delbrick (Ztschr. f. ἃ. Philol. 1. 8) dhanvan too seems in the Rv., 
in connection with samudrasja i. 6. Oceani, to have the same mean- 
ing as Sig ἁλός. As far as meaning goes all this exactly suits the 
0.-H.-G. dén promontorium, N.-H.-G. diine down, which in Grimm’s 
Dict. is put under donen, dunen swell up. The meaning arch in 
dhanu-s also agrees with it. The absence of the second stage of 
sound-change which has however taken place in ¢én-ar is accounted 
for Delbriick says (vide supra) by the Low German origin of the 
words. 


313) Rt. θεὲ ϑέω (ϑεύ-σομαι) run, ϑο-ό-ς swift, ϑοάξω 

move quickly, βοη-ϑό-ο-ς (cp. Bo7n-deopu-o-s) helping. 

Skt. dhdv-d-nui leak, race, run, dhanv-d-mi race, run. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 1079, Benf. II 274. — Cp. rt. θυ No. 320. 
#o-c-m I point, sharpen has nothing to do with it (cp. @nyo). 

314) ϑήρ (Aecol. φήρ) game, ϑηρ-ίο-ν animal, ϑηρά-ω 

hunt, ϑήρα the chase. — Lat. fer-w-s, fer-a, ferozx. 

Pott I! 270, 11 278, Benf. Π 328, Miklos. Lex. 228. — On φήρ 

Ahr. 860]. p. 219 and below p. 442. — All other combinations are 

doubtfal (Schleich. Καὶ. 110). For the Goth. dius (0.-H.-G. tior) #ne- 


fov can be compared only on the assumption that an r has been lost 
before the 8 and the Ch.-SI. zvérs Lith. zvéri-s fera only by starting from 
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& primary form dhvar (Grimm Gesch. 28, Miklos. Lex.). Can it be 
that the unauthenticated Skt. dhtir injure and even fer-i-o are related? 
So Corssen Beitr. 177, cp. Fick* 105. There exists in Zend a rt. 
dvar ran, dash down (used of things of an evil nature), which would 
fit in here well. With this would agree Sovgo-¢, ϑούριο-ς raging, 
hurrying, which, along with Sog-siv (ϑόρνυμαι, θρώσκω) spring, rage, 
hurry, I have (Ztschr. II 399) connected with the Lat. fur-e-re. Stil 
the meaning prevents me from thinking this comparison certain as 
yet, though fur-ia in the meaning sexual desire reminds us of several 
uses of the’ rt. op and on another side the Lith. pa-dur-me impetu- 
ously favours the view that the Lat. f in fwro is of dental origwn. 
Otherwise Corssen Nachtr. 224, I? 146. 

315) ϑρασ-ύ-ς bold, ϑράσ-ος, ϑάρσ-ος boldness, courage, 
ϑαρσ-έςω (ϑαῤῥ-ε-ὦ) am courageous; ϑαρσ-ύνω 
encourage, Θερσ-ίτη-ς. 

Skt. dharsh dhrsh-né-mi dare, dhrsh-ta-s bold, impu- 
dent, rash, dhar-sha-s impudence, dur-dharsh-a-s 
difficilis victu. — Zd. daresh dare, dharshi vehe- 
ment, strong. 

Goth. ga-dairs-an ϑαῤῥεῖν, O.-H.-G. gt-tar (pret. σε 
tors-ta). 

Ch.-Sl. driiz-ii ϑρασύς, drite-a-ti, driiz-na-ti θαῤῥεῖν, 
Lith. drqs-u-s courageous, dras-a courage. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. Il, 2, 419, Benf. If 327, Schleich. Kal. 11%, 
who however has doubts on account of the z, Miklos. Lex. s. v. — 
Benf. brings in the φαρ-υ-μό-ς adduced by Ahrens d. 860]. 42 (rolp- 
Neos, Feacvs) with m for & and @ for ee, es. — The Macedon. 4αῤ- 
dav’ δαίμων ᾧ ὑπὲρ τῶν νοσούντων εὔχονται (Hesych.) with ὃ for ϑ 
acc. to rule, is related (cp. note to No. 302), accordingly a god of 
courage. — Bréal conjectures (Ztachr. XX 79), I think rightly, that 

257 the Lat. fas-tu-s (for fars-tu-s) and fas-tid-iu-m (for fasti-ti-diu-m) be- 
long to this root. — I prefer to omit the Q.-Ir. trén compar. tressa 
fortis, which is put here Z.* 87, because of the variation in the initial 
letter. Cp. Stokes Ir. Gl. 1117. 

316) Rt. θρᾶ ϑρή-σα-σϑαι to seat oneself, ϑρᾶ-ν-ος seat, 
bench, ϑρῆ-νυ-ς trestle, ϑρό-νο-ς seat, chair. 

Skt. dhar dhar-d-mi hold, carry, support, -dhara-s 
‘carrying, maintaining, dhar-tar bearer, preserver, 
dhur part of the yoke, dhur-ja-s beast of draught. 
— Zd. dar hold. 


Lat. fré-tu-s, fré-nu-m. 
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Benf. Π 327, Fick? 99. — The idea hold, support is the con- 
necting link between the meanings, on which light is thrown also 
by the Skt. dhira-s, dhru-va-s firm. — ϑρή-σασϑαι Philetas in Athen. 
V. p. 192. As we have μὲν and wry, ted, tle and tly, Fav and dv7 
so here we have to do with a double root-form, Indo-Germ. dhar 
and dhra. dhar is more prevalent in Skt. and Zd., dhra (ϑρᾶ, fen = 
fré) in Greek and Latin. But there are clear traces of the other form 
in the Gk. ϑέλ-υ-μνο-ν foundation (προ-ϑέλ-υ-μνο-ς from the found- 
ations, Homer) with 2 for @ (cp. p. 705) equivalent in meaning to the 
Skt. dhar-u-pa-m and in a@-&9-é¢ (ἀνόητον, ἀνόσιον Hesych.), whence 
the Hom. ἀ-ϑερ-ἔζειν to despise. Theognis 733 has ἀϑειρής (cp, 
Bergk *) for this, perhaps too we should add the Elic ϑέρ-μα a reli- 
gious peace (cp. Skt. dhar-ma-s law, order), which is commonly identi- 
fied with ϑεσμό-ς (rt. 6c), the Lat. fer-me fir-mu-s to which Corasen 
Beitr. 169, 13 143 f. adds other words besides, some of which I think 
doubtful. Leo Meyer had already (Gdtt. G. A. 1850 p. 469) put for-ma 
under this root and compared it with the Skt. dhar-i-man, for which 
grammarians give the meaning form. Corssen Beitr. 171 has added 
for-ti-s old Lat. forc-ti-s (“frugi et bonus”), cp. forctu-m, horc-tu-m 
(“pro bono dicebant”) (Paul. Epit. 102). It comes probably from 
the expanded rt. dhar-gh, which occurs in the Skt. dar-h to make 
firm (mid. be firm), in the Zend dare-z of hike meaning, and in derez-ra 
firm, and the Ch.-S]. druz-a-ti hold, rule (cp. note to No. 167). — 
The metaphysical meaning ‘to fasten on something, consider’ which 
is to be recognized in these words, but also in the use of the Skt. 
dhar is moreover associated with some more obscure words from the 
tt. dhra: ἐνθρεῖν φυλάσσειν (Hesych.), ϑρή-σκω νοῶ, ϑρά-σκειν ava- 
μιμνήσκειν (to cling to it): it is also impossible to separate the New 
Testament ϑρῆ-σκο-ς (or ϑρη-σκό-ς) pious, from these words, or the 
derivatives used as early as Herodotns’s time ϑρησκ-εύ-ειν, Senox- 
nin, especially as Hesych. explains the by-form ϑρε-σκή, by ἁγνή, 
πάντα εὐλαβουμένη (cp. religio, religiosus No. 538), and ϑρε-σκό-ς by 
περιττός, δεισιδαίμων, and ϑρέξατο by ἐφυλάξατο, ἐσεβάσθη. ϑρὴῆ- 
σχο-ς is therefore the converse of ἀ-ϑειρ-ἥς, in Theognis, where the 
conjunction of ϑεῶν μηδὲν ὀπιξόμενος is noticeable. Cp. Lobeck Rhe- 
mat. 66. 


517) Rt. Ope ϑρέ-ο-μαι cry aloud, ϑρό-ο-ς noise, ϑρῆ-νο-ς 
dirge, ϑοῦ-λο-ς (@evAdo-s) murmuring, tumult, 
ϑόρυ-βο-ς noise, τον-ϑρύ-ς murmuring, τον-ϑορ- 
ἔξω murmur. 

Skt. dhran-d-mi make a sound (intens. dan-dhran-mi)? 258 


Goth. drunju-s φϑόγγος, N.-HL-G. droenen drone. 
Pictet Ztechr. V 323, Benf. Il 265, Ztschr. II 228, Schweizer 
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Ztschr. f. Alterthsw. 1857 p. 343. Otherwise Pott W. I 1028. — It is 
true that the Skt. dhrar is unauthenticated. — ϑρώναξ᾽ κηφήν Πάχω- 
veg (Hesych.) forcibly suggests the 0.-H.-G. treno_drone (Fick? 105). 


318) @vy-a-rne (st. Fvyateg), — Skt. duh-i-td (st. duh-i- 
tar), Zd. dugh-dhar. — Goth. dauh-tar, O.-H-G. 
toh-tar. — Ch.-Sl. dits-ti (st. diis-ter for ditg-ter), 
Lith. duk-té (st. dukter) daughter. 

Bopp Vgl. Gr. I 299, Pott W. III 868, Schleich. Καὶ. 115. — 
I agree with Grassmann Ztschr. XII 126 in regarding dhugh-atar as 
the primitive form. Of the two aspirates the first is preserved in 
Gk. the second in Skt. and Zd., and the Gothic form points to a dh 
in an earlier language. Lassen’s etymology then from the Skt. duh 
᾿ (for dhugh) milk — ‘the milker’ — is not impossible; Bopp prefers 
to give the meaning “suckling”, as we did above to filius (No. 307). 
Cp. Pictet II 353, with whom I agree in preferring Lassen's inter- 
pretation. Quite otherwise Schweizer Ztschr. XII 306, otherwise 
again Benfey preface to Fick! VII. 


319) ϑύρα, ϑύρ-ε-τρο-ν door, gate, ϑύρασι foris, ϑυρές 
door or window aperture, ϑυρ-εό-ς door-stone, 
ϑαιρό-ς hinge, axle-tree. . 
Skt. dvdra-m, dvdr f. door, gate; Ved. dur (f.) door, 
durja-s belonging to the door, to the house, 
durja-s (nom. pl.) dwelling. — Zd. dvare-m gate, 
palace. ἣ 
Lat. for-é-s, forts, foras. — Umbr. vero gate. 
Goth. dar dvea, O.-H.-G. tor. 
Ch.-Sl. dvir-t @vea, dvor-ti aula, Lith. dur-ys (pl.) 
fores. 
Q.-Ir. dorus porta, limen (Z.? 238), a u-stem, dat. 
pl. doirsib (Z.? 787). 
Bopp Gl., Pott II, 1, 15, Benf. II 276, Schleich. Kal. 115, Stokes 
Ir. Gl. 124. — The shortest Gk. form is contained in the Arcad. 
ϑύρ-δα discussed under No. 268 Ὁ. — Greek, Latin, and Teutonic 
point to an initial dk, Slavo-Lithuanian does not oppose it. I con- 
clude therefore the primary form to have been dhur, dhrar, and the 
Skt. to have lost the aspirate (cp. Grasamann Ztechr. -XII 95). — 
ϑαιρό-ς comes from @ag-tog for ®Faeg-cog, and corresponds therefore 
to the Skt. plur. dur-jds for dvar-jds, for which the PW. conjectures 
the primary meaning door-post; the Umbr. and Osc. vero has lost its im- 
itial consonant (Corssen Beitr. 177). Otherwise Pott W.11010. The rt. 
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is obecure, for the only certain meaning for the Skt. dhvar is bend, 
cause to fall. The meaning curve, turn oneself, which I and others 
formerly assigned to it would have to be got from Avar curvum esse, 
curvare, in which the h may have arisen from dh. Pictet II 249 
starts from dvar, which is unauthenticated, and which, besides the 
meaning stop, which suits our word, has three others which it is dif- 
ficult to reconcile with it, and is hence on our etymological principles 
of no use to us. Bugge Stud. IV 328 tries another course. 

320) Rt. θυ ϑύ-ω rush, rage, sacrifice, ϑύ-ν-ω (@va-a, 
Svat-w) rage, rave, storm, #v-vo-s press, crowd, 
ϑύ-ελλα stormwind, ϑυά-(δὴς, ϑυι-ά-ς a Bacchante, 
ϑυ-μό-ς courage, passion, feeling. — ϑῦμα ϑυ-σία 
sacrifice, #v-o¢ incense, ϑυή-ει-ς fragrant, ϑύ-μο-ν 
(@v-uo-s) thyme. 

Skt. ἀλὰ dhu-nd-mi shake, move swiftly hither and 
thither, fan into a flame, dhi-ma-s smoke, dhi- 
li-s dust, st. du-dh (= du-dhu) to be vehement, 

wild. — Zd. dun-man mist, vapour. 

Lat. f%-mu-s, sub-fi-o fumigate, sub-fi-men. 

O.-H.-G. fun-s-t storm, press, crowd, Goth. daun-s, 
odor, O.-H.-G. toum vapor, fumus, A.-S. du-s-é dust. 
Ch.-Sl. du-na-ti spirare, dy-mii fumus, du-chi: spiri- 
tus, du-Sa anima, Lith. d-mai (pl.) smoke, du- 

ma-s, du-ma thought, mind, feeling. 
Bopp GL, Pott Il? 462, W. I 1067, Benf. IT 271 ff., Grimm Gesch. 
404, Joh. Schmidt Voc. 1 157. Cp. above p. 62, 114. — The primary 
meaning was that of a violent movement, and from this spring three 
modifications: 1) rush — excite, 2) smoke — fumigate, 3) sacrifice; 
the metaphysical meaning comes from 1. (Cp. No. 86) With respect 
to the third meaning Aristarchus’s doctrine that @vea: in Homer does 
not mean σφάξαι but ϑυμιᾶσαι (Lehrs Aristarchus p. 92) is important, 
ag it helps us to see clearly the transition from 2 to 3. Cp. Theophrastus 
περὲ εὐσεβείας ed. by Bernays p. 40: ἐκ τῆς ϑυμιασέως ϑυσίας ἐκ- 
ἄλουν. --- The intimate interconnexion of these different uses is shown 
by the differing meaning of the Indo-Germ. dht-ma-s whose correla- 
tive comes under the head of the 2°4 modification in 4 families of 
speech, under the 1*t only in Gk. and Lith. and there alongside of 
the 2% Plato Crat. p. 419 already guessed the physical meaning of 
ϑυμό-ς — θυμὸς ἀπὸ τῆς θύσεως καὶ ξέσεως τῆς ψυχῆς. --- I cannot 
accept the wider combinations of Kuhn Ztachr. III 434. On the other 
hand there is to be seen in Gk. an expansion of the rt. by o in ϑύσ- 

Centius, Etymology. 21 
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t7-¢, ϑυσ-τά-ς (== ϑυιάς), ϑύσ-ϑ-λὰ (pl.) (cp. the Ch.-Sl. dych-a-ti 
flare with ch == 8), perhaps too in ϑύσ-ανο-ς tassel [cp. Eng. bob], 
ϑέ-ειο-ν sulphur, sulphur fumes (contr. @eio-») comes without doubt 
from the second meaning and is to be derived from a lost ϑὲ.-ος. — 
The Skt. dhtip expanded from dh and = Gk. τύφ-ω is discussed 
under No. 251. Pott compares moreover the Lat. fav-w-s honey- 
comb (Ὁ), favilla, fi-nu-s, fi-mu-s and foe-t-eo. On the latter words 
cp. Corssen Beitr. 179. — The Lat. tis is clearly borrowed from the 
Greek and proves nothing at all as to the Latin substitute for the 
aspirate. — The SKt. hw sacrifice belongs to No. 203. 

321) Rt. κυθ κεύϑ-ω (κύϑ-ον, κέ-κυϑ-ον) hide, conceal, 

κεῦϑ-ος, κευϑ- μῶν hidden depth. 

Skt. rt. gudh gudhjd-mi veil, clothe (unauthentic- 
ated) συ guh-d-mi veil, conceal, guh-d ambush, 
hollow, guh-d secretly, guh-ja-s celandus, gdh-a-s 
ambush. — Zd. gue conceal. 

Lat. custé(d)-s. 

A.-S. hgyd-an hide. 

Corn. ctdhe cuthe celare (Lex. Cornu-Brit. p. 76, 
Z.* 142), Cymr. cuddio (Spurr. Dict.). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II 782, Ebel Beitr. Π 160. — The initial g 


- is softened in Skt. and Zd. from k, while, acc. to Albr. Weber (Omina 


τι. Portenta p. 348) the Skt. forms ktth-a-s deceiver, hypocrite, kuh-t 
new-moon, kith-d mist have preserved the original sound; the ἡ at 
the end of the rt. is weakened in Skt. as in other cases from dh. — 
The derivation of the Goth. guth God again advanced by Ebel Ztschr. 
V 236 can hardly be reconciled with the above. Cp. too Leo Meyer 
Ztachr. VII 15. — On custé(d)-s cp. my essay on the traces of a Lat. 
0-copjugation Symbola Philol. Bdnn I p. 280, Corssen Nachtr. 133, 
somewhat otherwise I? 365. 
322) μέϑ-υ wine, wedv-o am drunk, μεϑύ-σχ- make 
drunk, μέϑ-η drunkenness, μέϑυ-σο-ς drunk. 
Skt. madh-u something sweet, sweet drink, honey, 
madhu-s sweet, Zd. madhu honey. 
O.-S. med-o, O.-H.-G. met-u mead. 
Ch.-Sl. med-v (m.) honey, wine, Lith. smid-i-s honey- 
O.-Ir. med gen. meda (u-stem, Z.? 239), mescc ebrius 
(2.3 67), mesce drunkenness; Cymr. medw ebrius 
(Ζ. 180). 
Bopp Gl., Pott 1' 245, Stokes Corm. Gl. Transl. 116. — The 
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change in the meaniug is ndticeable: it was originally as in Skt. the 
more general one of a pleasant drink. Cp. Pictet I 408, Ztschr. V 
323, Hehn 89. — Ir. mesce stands for medce like usce for udce (No. 800). 

323) μισϑό-ς pay. — Zd. mizhda pay. — Goth. mizd-é 
μισϑός. — AS. meord [Eng. meed]. — Ch.-Sl. 
mizda (f.) μισϑός. 

Pott W. I 148, Grimm Gesch. 413, Schleich. Ksl. 126, Diefenb. 
Il 67, Benf. IT 38. — Pott Ztschr. XIII 349 justly calls these words 
of unknown origin. Justi Handb. des Zd. p. 233 regards the word 
as ἃ compound of the rt. dhd. Then we might state the following 
proportion; μισ-ϑός: wed (No. 286) = ἔσϑω: ἐδ, ped of course in the 
sense of measure. Another combination worth notice is given by 
Delbraick Ztschr. f. ἃ. Philol. 1 10, who goes to the Zd. myazda flesh 
used in sacrifice. — The Lat. metelli (Fest. p. 147) also deserves to 
be considered, ‘in re militari quasi mercenarii’, Gloss. Lab. metellus 
μέσϑιος, cp. met-i-r¢ No. 461. 

324) Rt. 60 ὠϑ-έω (é-w-oa) thrust, ἐν-οσίχϑων. ἐνν-οσί- 
γαιο-ς Karth-shaker, εἰν-οσίςφυλλο-ς shaking its 
leaves. 

Skt. rt. vadh (perf. va-vddh-a) strike, apa-vadh, prati- 
vadh strike back. — Zd. vad strike, vddhay strike 


back. 

Bopp Gl., Pott 1! 251. — apa-vadh is just like ax-wose A 97 
(Arist.). The rt. rddh, as it is now written in the PW. (no longer 
badh), has such similar meanings, that it cannot be a separate rt. 
from vadh. — Delbriick Ztschr. XVI 266 connects with the Skt. vadh-as 
storm, Zd. vad-are instrument for striking, the A.-S. veder, Germ. 
Wetter storm, weather, which accordingly has arrived gradually at 
its neutral meaning of weather from its original one of thunderstorm 
or rain-storm. — dd-i (6d-iu-m) may be considered to be = γέρε; for 
adi (e. g. profanum volgus) and arceo are synonymous; 0 = va as in 261 
ornare by the side of Skt. varnas colour (also gold). Pott it is true 
objects (Ztschr. IX 211) to such a comparison, noticing the absence 
of the re- in édi. But that a root is sometimes used in fuller mean- 
ing which is elsewhere to be seen only when definitive prepositions 
help to give the expression, is shown by xéxnge (No. 36) and day- 
tiv, which will be discussed at p. 601. Pott holds fast by the com- 
parison of ὁἀὲ with the Gothic hat-an hate. But the loss of an in- 
itial ¢ before vowels is as Corssen Beitr. 1 shows, of rare occurrence, 
and besides the Gothic word is associated with other words which, 
like hvagsaba vehement and those which Diefenbach adds Wth. II 601, 
take us far from the Latin form. — On the initial in Gk. see Ebel 

21* 
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Ztachr. IV 166. — I do not venture to place o@-o-pas under this 
head on account of the same difficulties which prevented Buttmann 
Lexil. I 270 from doing so, especially on account of ὄϑη (Hesych. 
φροντίς ὥρα), ὀθέων (ib. φροντέζων), Oba (Nicand. ὄμμα). Cp. 
Fick? 179. | 
325) ov8-ag (st. ovfa(o)r). — Skt. tidh-ar, tidh-as, tidh-an. 
— Lat. éber. — A-S. tider, O.-H.-G. titar udder 
(Germ. Euter). — Lith. udr-oju suckle. 

Bopp Gl., Pott 11 106. — The Lithuanian form controverts 
Kuhn's assertion (Ztschr. I 369) that the r is secondary, for the Sla- 
vonic languages show no instance of r instead of s. With Benfey 
I 261 I take ddhar to be the primary form and consider the τ mn 
ov@agr as accessory. — What is the case with the Lat. éber abun- 
dance and the adj. #ber abundant? Have we here a metaphor as in 
ov8ag ἀρούρης (I 141), or are both meanings developed from one 
root which we do not know? This question is thoroughly answered 
by Walter Ztschr. X 77. He separates, no doubt rightly, the adj. 
uber with its subst. dber = ubertas from dber udder, deriving the 
former from otb-er and the rt. atdhk (Skt. édh flourish, be happy), the 
latter from the rt. udh. Otherwise Corssen Beitr. 190, 17 161, Roth 
Ztschr. XIX 221, who again connects the two words uber and tries 
to establish vadh, vandh to stuff full as their root. — Perhaps the 
Ir. wth marmmmula (Stokes Ir. Gl. 102), and the Welsh wd ‘pap’ (Spurrell 
Dict.) belong here. 


326) Rt. πενθ πενϑ-ερό-ς father-in-law, brother-in-law, 
son-in-law, πενϑ-ερά mother-in-law, πεῖσ-μα string, 
rope. 

Skt. bandh badh-nd-mi bind, fetter, unite, bandha-s, 
bandh-a-na-m band, union, bandh-u-s union, con- 
nexion, relation, bandhu-rd relationship. — Zd. 
band bind, banda (m.) band. 

Goth. binda bind, band-i δεσμός. 

O.-Ir. co-beden f. (gen. coi-bedna) conjugatio, con-boed- 
las conjunctio (Z.? 990), cotbde-lach necessanius, 
amicus (Ir. Gl. p. 166). 

Bopp 6]., Pott 11 251, Benf. II 94. — With Grassmann Ztechr. 

XII 120 (cp. above p. 52) we must consider bhandh to be the Indo- 
Germ. root, which by the regular loss of the aspirates in Zend and 
the Teutonic languages became band. In Gk. it was hardened ito 
262 φενθ and then, owing to the dislike felt to the conjunction of two 
aspirates at the beginning of two consecutive syllables, became πενθ. 
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The Latin of-fend-tx strap, knot, of-fend-i-men-tu-m (Fest. p. 205), 
clearly belong here, as is pointed: out by Jol. Schmidt Voc. I 127. 
The comparison of ft-ni-s, for fud-ni-s (cp. fus-ti-s) and fi-lu-m (cp. 
No. 157) 18 open to many doubts. 


327) Rt. mO πείϑ-ὦ persuade, πείϑ-ο- μαι obey, πέ-ποιϑ-α 
trust, πίσ-τι-ς faith, πειϑ-οῦ persuasion, πεῖ-σα 
obedience. 

Lat. fid-o, fYd-é-s. fid-u-s, Dius Fidius, foed-us. 


Bopp Gl., Pott I' 251, Benf. II 95. — The aspirates have be- 
haved as in the case of No. 326: the rt. is bhidh. So Corssen Beitr. 
227, Grassmann Ztschr. XII 120. Both conjecture justly that the 
Graeco-Italic rt. bhidh is weakened from bha(njdh, and that its pri- 
mary notion is ‘unite’. The use of the Skt. compounds mi-bandh and 
sir-bandh and bandh-aka-s a pledging, promise is analogous. Fulda 
Unters. 158 points out that πεέθειν in Homer constantly requires the 
addition of ϑυμόν, φρένας, which however is entirely dispensed with 
in the case of the middle ‘obey’, and the intransitive perf. πέποιϑα 
= confido. Here we must supply the connecting links let oneself 
be bound, join oneself, feel onself fast bound, as also in the Lat. 
fidere == πείθεσθαι. Potts objections (W. I 1088) to this view are 
of no great weight. — Th. Mommsen Rém. Forsch. I 336 connects 
foedus with spondeo and σπονδή. But on this hypothesis the oe can- 
not be explained. The expression fumdum fers give security, which 
is compared by Mommsen, admits of being derived from the rt. bhandh 
in the sense of make oneself bound. — foedus: bind = paz: rt. pak 
(No. 343). — Quite otherwise Fick’? 380, Bugge Stud. IV 338. 


328) Rt. πυθ πυνϑ-ἄάν-ο-μαι, πεύϑ-ο-μαι search, ask, πύσ- 
τι-ς, πεῦ-σι-ς, πύσ-μα question, πευϑ-ήν en- 
quirer, spy. 

Skt. rt. budh (bddh-d-mi, budh-j-¢) to awake, remark, 
become aware of, bédh-ajd-mi awaken, give to 
know, inform, bud-dhi-s (for budh-ti-s) insight, 
perception, view. — Zd. bud remark, awaken. 

0.-S. an-biod-an bid, let know, Goth. ana-biud-an 
ἐπιτάσσειν, παραγγέλλειν, fatir-biud-an forbid, 
and bid, O.-H.-G. mot-an offer, present [Eng. bid). 

Ch.-Sl. biid-é-tt vigilare, bud-i-ti,expergefacere; Lith. 
bund-t inf. budéti (intr.), bed-in-u (trans.) wake, 
bud-ru-s wakeful. 
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Bopp Gl, Pott 1' 251 ἢ, who rightly gives the idea wake, 
awake, as the primary one, whence in Greek the notion of wakeful 
perception (xv@-é-cae become awake, clear), in Skt. and Zd. rather 
the continuous one of being awake, and therewith of knowledge. 
With Homer the derived meaning enquire (6. g. ἐ 88) was only com- 
ing into use, and hence Aristarchus explained πυϑέσθαι by ἀκοῦσαι 
(Lehrs Arist. ? 148). It is strange that bud in Zend means also smell, 
in compounds of the causative actually fumigate. — Like the two 
previous roots this one had an aspirate at both ends originally: bhudh 
(Grassmann Ztschr. ΧΙ] 120). Hence the Delphic name of a month 

263 Βύσιος is remarkable; it is explained by Plutarch quaest. Graec. c. 9 
as Πύσιος “ev ᾧ πυστιῶναι καὶ πυνθάνονται τοῦ θεοῦ", and is found 
in another passage in this dialect with βὶ for x (Mattaire dialecti 
p. 140a). — Qn the meanings of the Teutonic words which may be 
referred to the rt. bhudh see Delbriick Ztschr. f. ἃ. Ph. I 9. — Benary's 
comparison of the Lat. putare (Laut]. 193) is mistaken; as am-putare, 
putator, putamen, lanam putare (cp. also Paul. Epit. 216) show, putare 
is a derivative of ptutus clean (No. 373), and accordingly means pri- 
marily ‘to clear up’. 


329) πυϑ-μήν (st. πυϑμεν)ὴ bottom, stock of a tree, 
πύνδ-αξ bottom. — Skt. budh-na-s, Zd. buna 
bottom. — Lat. fundu-s. — O.-H.-G. bodam 
O.-N. bot-n [Germ. Boden]. — Ir. bond, bonn 
solea, ἢ. pl. buind (Ir. Gl. 96, p. 141). 


Pott 1? 252, Benf. II 67, Kuhn Ztschr. II 320, Grassmann XI, 
114,’with whom I regard bhudh as the stem. — On πύνδαξ, a kind 
of diminutive with an added strengthening » which in its turn ac- 
counts for the δ᾽ cp. Lobeck Proleg. 447 and below p. 516. — With 
Corssen Beitr. 226 I agree in so far as he rejects the derivation pro- 
posed by others from budh-na for bradh-na (rt. bradh more correctly 
vardh grow), but when he goes himself to the unauthenticated rt. 
bhund with a lingual d, which is made to mean sustentare I can 
follow him just as little as I can Pott and others, who want to con- 
nect these words with No. 328. Our stem bhu-dh seems to me to be 
a formation from the shorter rt. bhu grow, and that accordingly ground 
and root get their name from their being the ‘place of growth" and 
‘a growth’ respectively; cp. O.-Ir. bunad gen. bunid origo, st. bunata 
(Z.? 223, 801). So the Skt. bhtt earth comes from the rt. bhu. Cp. 
Corssen I? 145. — Pv@-0-¢, βυσσό-ς, Boeo-¢ are discussed under 
No. 635. 
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IT 


A Greek x corresponds to an Indogermanic p, Sanskrit 
p or ph, Zend p or f, Latin and Slavo-Lithuanian p, German 
f or (in the middle of a word) ὁ. In Old Irish p either 
disappears (as is always the case when it is initial) or is 
replaced by c, ch. 


330) ἀπό from, ἄψ forth, back. — Skt. apa away, forth, 
back, as a prep. with abl. away from. Zd. apa 
with abl. from, apa-na distant. — Lat. ab (4, af- 
au-) abs. — Goth. af ἀπό, ἐξ, O-H.-G. aba, fo-na 
far, from. 

Bopp Vgl. Gr. III 492, Pott 13 435. — The connection of ἀπὸ 
witht he locative form Skt. api Gk. ἐπί cannot be mistaken (cp. ἄντα 
and aved No. 204). — ἥπερο in ἠπερ-οπ-εύ-ω deceive (subst. ἤπερ- 
οπ-εύ-ς, ἤπερ-οπευ-τή-ς) Corresponds to the Skt. and Zend apara (de- 
rived from apa) = Goth. afar later, otherwise, different (Benf. I 129) 
The second element in the word is rt. Fex, whence ὄψ = vox; there 
is the Ionic lengthening of ἃ into ἡ, as in ἠνεμόεις, δουρηνεκές &c. 264 
The verb therefore means properly ‘to speak otherwise’ in a bad 
sense, that is otherwise than one believes it to be, and the ἡπεροπ- 
ευτής is ὅς χ᾽ ἕτερον μὲν κεύϑῃ ἐνὶ φρεσίν, ἄλλο δὲ εἴπῃ I 813. 
Weber (Ind. Studien II 406) has a conjecture on the origin of the 
particle. Cp. supra p. 80.. 

331) St. dow “Aox-et, aenx-y a kind of bird of prey, 
aon-ak(y), ἑρπ-αλέο-ς grasping, greedy, aon-af-o 
rob, aexcy-n hook, rake, ἁρπαγ-ή robbery. 

Lat. γἅρ-1ο, rip-ax, rap-idtu-s, rap-tor, rap-ina. _ 

For Gr. y = Lat. ὁ cp. p. 522. — The rough breathing seems 
to be unorganic or a reminiscence of pan. Otherwise explained by 
Pott Ztachr. VI 334, I? 216. — Pott 11258 and Corssen Beitr. 154 con- 
nect rap-to with the Skt. Jup lump-dmi rampo, irrumpo, perdo. This 
root underlies the Gr. Aun and Lat. rwmpo (No. 341) but it shows so 
many meanings analogous to these of our root, that we must certainly 
assume an early duplicate form rap rup (cp. supra p. 58 f.). The rt. 
rup in Zend means to rob, and may unquestionably be compared with 
the Goth. bt-raub-on. More from the Teutonic languages in Diefenb. 
Wtb. 11 164. 
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332) ἄρπ-η sickle. — Lat. sarp-o prune, sar-men, sar- 
mentu-m twigs, O.-H.-G. sarf, scarf sharp. — 
Ch.-Sl. sriip-ii sickle. 

Grimm Gesch. 302, Schleich. Ksl. 121, Kuhn Ztschr. II 129, IV 
22 f. Corssen Beitr. 32, Nachtr. 70. For sarpo cp. Fest. p. 322, 348. 
— The Germ. scarf by the side of sarf makes it probable that we 
must assume with Kuhn a rt. skarp, which in the Graeco-Italic period 
became sarp, and in the Greek dpt, and not improbable that also 
καρπ-ό-ς, carp-o (No. 42) grew out of this by the loss of 8. Grimm 
compares also the Macedon. month Γυρπιαῖος (ὃ Σεπτέμβρεος Suid.) 
and identifies it with the Ch.-Sl. srupint July (Miklos. Lex. 877). But 
I do not find any evidence for the postulated γορπή --ἰ aexn, and 
September would have been too late a harvest-month even for Ma- 
cedonia. — With the assumed skarpa Kuhn further connects Skt. 
calp-a-s and O.-H.-G. happa, N.-H.-G. hippe: calp-a-s is the name of 
the weapon with which Rudras was wounded, as Uranus with the 

aexn (Hes. Theog. 175). Otherwise Pictet II 104. 


333) Rt. Εελπ ἔλπ-τω cause to hope, ἔλπ-ο-μαι I hope 
(Pf. ἔολπ-α), gdn-t-s, ἐλπ-ωρή hope, ἐλπ-ί ζω 
I hope. 


Lat. volop, volup, volup-i-s, volup-td(t)-s. 

The F of FeAw is established by ἔολπα, ἐέλπετο — cp. also 
Hesych. μολπίς ἐλπίς with ὁλπίς. Hoffmann Quaest. Hom. II § 148. 
We have also the form Velparun = °Elxnvog on an Etruscan mirror 
(Denkmiler, Forsch. ἃ. Ber. 1864 p. 153). — volup Ennius Annal. 247 
(Vahlen) ‘melita volup’. The word is probably shortened from volup-s-s 
which with its inserted subsidiary vowel quite corresponds to the Gr. 
ἐλπίς. Schweizer Ztschr. ΠῚ 209. The same stem occurs in the 
superl. ἀλπ-ν»-ἰστο-ς (Pind.) the most lovely and in ἔπ- αλπ-νο-ς de- 
sired (cp. réex-vd-s), which in their meaning approach still more 

265 nearly the Latin words. There is also ἀλπαλαῖον (Hesych. ἀγαπητόν), 
for which we should perhaps write ἀλπαλέον (cp. ἁρπαλέος, ταρφβα- 
λέος)«α Doric for ¢ Ahrens Dial. Dor. 118. — For the shorter rt. of 
this stem see above p. 77. 

334) ἐμπί-ς gnat. — Lat. api-s. — O~-H.-G. imbi bee. 

Pott 11 74, Benf. If 75, Férstemann Ztschr. III 55, 59, Lottner 
XI 166. The 0.-H.-G. bia- N.-H.-G. biene and Lith. 53-#2, bi-t-is bee 
are also referred to this form, by assuming a loss of the initial vowel. 
The neglect of the correspondence of mutes is explained by the na- 
sal. A connection with πένω is more easily asserted than proved. 


335) ἐπί on, to. — Skt. api (pi) as adv. further, also, 
as prefix to, after. Zd. aipi as adv. also, even, 
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as prefix, to, as prep. with acc. after, on, with 
instrum. to, with loc. at the side of. — Lat. ob. 
— Lith. apé about, over (with acc.), -~ (after gen.) 
with, api-, ap- in the meaning of the Germ. be-. 


Bopp Vergl. Gr. III 490, Pott I? 506. — It is worth noticing 
that api as a preposition with a case following it, does not occur in 
Skt., while in its not very common use as a prefix, 6. g. in api-dha- 
na-m cover (cp. ἐπέ-θε-μα), api-ga-s = ἐπί-γονο-ς it closely corre- 
sponds to ἐπέ. The adverbial use of api reappears in Gr. éz-e/, where 
ἐπί is the anticipated particle of the apodosis, in the sense of ‘then’ 
(Elucidations of the Greek Grammar [E. T.] p. 215). In the case of 
Lat. ob the meaning ad (cp. obviam, obtre, obdere = ἐπιϑεῖναι, ob- 
oedio, cp. éxaxovw, opportunus) came out more clearly in the earlier 
language (Fest. p. 178). Cp. Corssen IL? 1026. — Lith. ap- in com- 
pounds: cp. ἐπέχρυσος gilded over, obaurare (Appul.), Lith. ap-duksinu 
I gild. — With regard to form ap-i is related to ap-a as a locative 
to an instrumental (cp. ἀπό No. 330) but both have crystallized into 
adverbs, just as the Lat. abl. apud (old by-form apor) which is hence 
in meaning connected with ἐπί. Corssen I? 197 now agrees with 
Pott in regarding apud as a compound of api and ad, but without 
convincing me. — As to the origin of the word we may note the 
Skt. api-tva-m distribution, share. 


336) ἔπ-οψ (st. éx-or) hoopoe. — Lat up-up-a. 
Kuhn Ztschr. 1Π 69. — The form is reduplicated, in Greek by 
means of the ¢ usual in the perfect, in Latin as in to-tondi by the 
same vowel, up-up-a for an older op-op a. 


337) ἑπτά, ξβδομο-ς. — Skt. saptan, Zd. haptan seven, 
sap-ta-mas the seventh. — Lat. septem, septumu-s. 
— Goth. sibun. — Ch-Sl. sedmy, Lith. septyn-i 
seven, Ch.-Sl. sedmyj, Lith. septinta-s, sék-ma-s 
the seventh. — O.-Ir. secht septem, sechtmad 

septimus (Z.? 303. 310). 
Bopp GI. Schleich. Ksl. 187 ἄς. — For the weakening in the 
ordinal cp. ὄγδοος and p. 525. The change of the labial into a k in 
the Lith. sékma-s is highly irregular. Ought we to consider sak, sap 


follow as the root (p. 453) Kélle in the Gdtt. Nachr. 1866 p. 318 
notices that the Turkish word for seven means follower. 


338) Rt. ἐρπ ἔρπ-ὦ (Impf. εἶρπ-ο-ν} I go, creep, ἐρπ-ύ-ξω 266 


I creep, crawl, ἐρπ-ετό-ν creeping thing, &o2-n(r)-s 
tetter (on the skin), Σαρπηδών (Ὁ), ὄρπ-ηξ shoot (?). 
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Skt. rt. sarp, sarp-d-mi serpo, 60, sarp-a-s serpens. 

Lat. serp-o, serp-en(t)-s, serp-ula. — Pro-serp-tna (Ὁ). 

Bopp Gl., Pott I! 259, Benf. I 62. — ἕρπεεν is far from mean- 

ing only creep. But the proper meaning appears in all three lang- 

uages to be that of an even motion along the ground. — Lat. répo 

however probably arose by metathesis from srép-o, for sr is not an 

allowable combination of sounds. So the Zd. rap go, which Justi 

identifies with Skt. sarp. Lottner (Ztschr. VII 188) quotes Lett. rahpt 

creep. The question whether Proserpina is a genuine Lat. form, or 

borrowed from the Gr. Περσεφόνη has been discussed with reference 

to the old form of the gen. Prosepnats (Ritsch] Suppl. prisc. latin. | 

p. XIV) by Usener Rh. Mus. XXII 436, Grassma>-n Ztechr. XVI 106, 
Zeyss XVII 436; but I fail to find anywhere a decisive argument. 


339) Rt. λαμπ λάμπ-ω I shine, gleam, λαμπ-τήρ lamp, 
Aaun-a(d)-s torch, λαμπ-ρό-ς gleaming, ἀάμπ-η 
scum, λάπ-η scum, slime. — “O-Avux-o-s (?). 

Lat. lamp-idu-s. — Lath. lép-s-na@ flame. 

Bopp on the language of the Old Prussians p 40. — The com- 
parison of Skt. dip gleam, is quite baseless. — The v in Ὄ-λυμπο-ς 
is Aeolic. — Lat. lsmp-tdu-s is for lemp-idu-s. As the root appears 
without the nasal in λάπ' ἢ, perhaps also lép-or, lep-idu-s (cp. lucw- 
lentus) — which cannot be connected with Gr. λεπ-τό-ς —, and even 
lép-us aa the light, gray animal (a Sicil. λέπορις quoted by Varro — 
L. L. 8 101, might belong here). TLanter-na, only in late times 
laterna (Biicheler Rhein. Mus. XVIII 398, Schmitz XIX 801) is evi- 
dently derived fronf λαμπτήρ. The 8 in the Lith. word is inserted 
{Schleicher Lith. Sprache I 120). 


340) Rt. Aiw λύτ-α, λίπ-ος fat, λιπ-αρό-ς fatty, shining, 
λ:π-αρ-ἧς persevering, eager, A‘xag-é-a I hold 
fast, entreat, ἀ-λείφ- I anoint, ἄλειφ-αρ, ἄλειφα 

° salve. 

Skt. lip (limp-d-mi), Ved. rip besmear, anu—tip 

anoint, lép-a-s, lép-a-na-m ointment. 
Ch.-Sl. lép-t-te conglutinare, ἰδρ- ἃ viscum, lép-u de- 
corus, Lith. limp-u inf. ἢρ- ἰδ stick, lip-u-s sticky. 
Bopp Gl., Pott 11 258, W. I 608, Schleich. Ksl. 121. — λύττα 
ἀλείφεσϑαι in Thuc. I 6 and elsewhere removes all doubt as to the 
vowel elided in the Hom. déx’, though Kissling goes wrong Ztschr. 
XVII 201. In ἀ-λεέφ-ω we may easily recognize prothetic @ and aspi- 
ration. The latter perhaps also occurs in λιμφό-ς συκοφάντης, φεεδ- 
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wlog (dirty fellow), λεμφεύειν axaray trick (cp. Germ. anschmieren) 
Hesych. — Lat. Appus Pauli Ztschr. XVIII 10 maintains to be a ge- 
nuine Latin form for lipu-s. But adeps is borrowed from ἄλειφα 
(Benf. If 122) with d@ for ἃ as in Capitodium (Corssen Nachtr. 276). 
Cp. alépecat’ στέατι, clepaticoy’ ἄλειψον Hesych. — Miillenhoff re- 
gards also O.-H.-G. lébara jecur and libir-mers, ge-liber-ct coagulatum , 
concretum as related, while Pauli (Kérpertheile 18) connects lébara 267 
with the Hom. λαπάρη, flank. — The meaning passes from that of 
fat into that of brightness on the one hand, and to that of sticking 
on the other. Plato Crat. 427b: to λιπαρὸν καὶ τὸ κολλῶδες. Fick? 
169 connects the Goth. 6:-leib-an to cleave, to remain, with this root, 
not with Gr. λεέίτω (No. 625). The great difference in meaning will 
not allow me to retognize any connection with Lat. liqu-eo: this is 
related rather to the Zend ric pour out. 


341) Rt. Aun λυπ-ρό-ς troublesome, Aix-y trouble, pain, 

Avux-é-@ trouble, λύπη-ρό-ς grieving. 

Skt. lup (lump-d-mi) break to pieces, beat, damage, 
lup-ta-s destroyed, lup decay. 

Lat. ru-m-p-o (?). 

O.-N. ryf rumpo. 

Lit. rup-é-ti trouble, ruép man it troubles me, rup-t-s 
anxious. 

Pott 1! 258, Benf. Il 4. — Many difficulties still present them- 
selves in this grouping, on individual points. Still we may perhaps 
derive the notion of troubling and of troublesome from the more 
physical idea of breaking as above under No. 148 and No. 284. With 
regard to this, it is worth noticing that in Homer we find only Avz- 
ρό-ς as an epithet of poor soil, while Jvz-7 with its derivatives does 
not occur till later. For the interchange of r and 7 see p. 537 ff. 
Cp. on No. 331. 


342) Rt. ver ἀ-νεψ-ιό-ς sister’s son or brother's son’ 
(fem. -ἀ), véx-od-e¢ offspring, descendants. 

Skt. nap-tar, napdt scion, grand-child, fem. παρίϊ 
daughter, grand-daughter, Zd. naptar, napat de- 
scendant, napt-i (f.) kinship, naptya (n.) family. 

Lat. nepd(t)-s, fem. nepé-t-s. 

Ο.Ν. neft: brother, O.-H.-G. nefo nepos, cognatus, 
O-N. nift sister, O.-H.-G. niftila neptis. — Goth. 
nith-ji-s τὰ, nith-jo f. συγγενής. 
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Ch.-Sl. μοί filius fratris vel sororis, Bohem. nets 
(st. meter) niece. 

O.-Ir. necht neptis (2.768), Corn. not neptis (Z.? 158): 
Ir. niae, gen. niath filius sororis (Z.? 255, 256), 


Cymr. ney, net, plur. neyeynt, nyeint fratris vel 

sororis filius (Z.? 293). 
Bopp Gl., Pott II? 821, Ebel Ztschr. I 298, Beitr. II 168, Kuhn 
Ind. Studien I 326, Miklos. Lex. 444, Benf. II 56, Samavéda Waorterb. 
106, where proofs are given of the more general meaning of the Skt. 
word, offspring, child, 6. g. napdt apam child of the waters. Preci- 
sely the same connection occurs in Zend. — Schleich. Ksl. 125 and 
Miklos. Lex. explain the Goth. and Slav. forms by the loss of the 
labial. — ἀ-νεψ-ιό-ς is for a-vent-16-¢ and is rightly explained by 
Ebel Ztschr. I 293 and Max Miller Oxford Essays (1856) p. 21 as 
‘fellow-nephew’ (Mitenkel), con-nepot-tu.s. As to the much-discussed 
véxodes (ὃ 404 φῶκαι νέποδες καλῆς Aloovdyns) I start from the fact 
that Alexandrine poets used the word in the sense of ἀπόγονοι: Theocr. 
268 XVII 25 ἀϑάνατοι δὲ καλεῦνται Eol νέποδες, Cleon Sic. Bergk Poet 
Lyr.* p. 666 βριαροὶ Γοργοφόνου νέποδες, Callim. ap. Schol. Pind. 
Isthm. II 9 ὁ Keiog Ὑλλίχου νέπους. They certainly would not have 
ventured to do this, had there not been an old tradition in favour 
of this meaning. κατά τινὰ γλῶσσαν of ἀπόγονοι says Eustath. on 
Od. p. 1502, 62. Hence we must not be misled by the opposite views 
of other grammarians in the Scholia to the Od. in Apollon. Lex. &c., 
but we must assume an ancient véxodeg = nepdtes, the ὃ being ex- 
plained perhaps by the resemblance in sound to πόδες. Is the glose 
of Hesych. νεόπτραι υἱῶν ϑυγατέρες possibly a corraption of νέπτριαε ὃ 
The difference in quantity between véxodeg and nepdtes is the leas 
surprising, inasmuch as we find side by side in the Eastern languages 
the three stems napdt, παραὶ and napt (napt-i). — As to the root 
very various conjectures have been made, among others by Spiegel 
Ztschr. XIII 370 ff., Pictet Il 357. — Corn. μοῦ and Ir. necht corre- 
spond just as Corn. seyth and Ir. secht seven. Ir. niae, a stem im ἔ 
and Cymr. net, a stem in mt remind us of the Gothic and Slavonic 
words, According to O’Davoren's Gloss. p. 108 the Ir. necht has alao 
the meaning ‘daughter’: Ir. δας means also sister (Z.? 256 tm orbda 

mic niath circa bereditatem filii sororis). 


343) Rt nay πήγ-νυ-μι (ἐ-πάγ-ην) fix, πῆγ-μα jomed 
work, stand, πηγ-ό-ς firm, strong, xay-0-¢, πάχ- νῃ 
rime, frost, πάγ-η trap, snare, πάσσ-αλο-ς peg, nail. 

Skt. pdy-a-s snare, noose, pdca-jd-mi bind, pag-ra-s 
fat, stout. — Zd. pag bind. 
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Lat. pac-i-sc-or, pdx, pac-i-o(n), pac-tio(n), pang-o 
(ptig-0), pig-nus, pd-lu-s — (con, dis) -pe-sc-o? 
Goth. fah-an catch, fulla-fahjan ἱκανὸν ποιεῖν, fagr-s 
εὔϑετος, O.-H.-G. fuog-a, ga-fuogi aptus, ga-fag- 

gan satisfacere, fah (Germ. fach) department. 


Pott Il, 2, 551, Benf. II 90. Ind. lect. Kil. aest. 1857 p. IX where 
I believe I have proved that pak was the root form, and pag weak- 
ened from it. — From the former is derived πάσσαλο-ς (for πακ-7αλο-ς). 
In Latin both occur side by side (Corssen 13 393), the Gothic forms 
presuppose k. As even in Skt. pag-ra-s the soft sound appears, the 
weakening of the form is apparently very old. Followmg Kuhn 
Ztachr. I 461 I once connected with this group Skt. pdgas, with which 
Πήγασος is compared; but according to the Pet. Dict. the word means 
brightness, glitter, and hence is far removed. — We must assume the 
fundamental meaning to be that of binding fast, from which the ideas 
of catching (cp. πάγη), making firm (freezing) and joining are easily 
derived. Some also derive from this root Skt. pag-u-s == Lat. pec-u, 
Goth. fath-u (possessions), 0.-H.-G. fh-w, O.-Pr. pek-u and connect them 
with. Gr. xa flock (Pott W. I 205, Kuhn Ztsechr. 11 272): but the 
last word, whose meaning differs, and which the Greek laws of sound 
do not allow us to connect with them, cannot be separated from the 
root πὸ ποι-μήν (No. 372), and has therefore absolutely nothing to 
do with the present root. — Cp. a-xaé under No. 599. 


344) παί-ὦ strike. — Lat. pav-10, pavi-mentu-m, de-piv-ére. 269 


Benf. II 77. — The u of depuvere (Paul. Ep. p. 70, 3 from Lu- 
cilius Pf. deptivit) is weakened from a as in con-tubern-tu-m. Is πταίτω 
related to παίζω just as πτόλις to πόλις — Whether Skt. pav-t-s tire 
of a wheel, ferrel of a spear and pav-ira-m a weapon, pav-iru-s 
thunderbolt are related, the isolation of these words makes it hard 
to determine. — Further combinations with regard to the Latin words 
in Pott W. I 1113, Corssen I? 358. 


345) παλάμη flat hand. — Lat. palma, palmu-s. — A--S. 
folma, O.-H.-G. volma flat hand. — O.-Ir. lam f. 
manus (st. lémd Z.? 241). 

Pott I' 109, Grimm Gesch. 396. — With the meaning ‘span’ 
which palmus also has, is connected παλαιστή, Att. παλαστή (τεττάρων 
δακτύλων μέτρον Hesych.). Pauli Kérpertheile p. 21 (cp. Delbriick 
Ztachr. f. ἃ. Phil. I 145) assumes that the word is connected with 
Skt. pdyi-s (m.) hand, where the zn points to the loss of r, and derives 
it from rt. par, πλὰα (No. 366): Kitihn ‘Metathesis’ p. 50 from rt. pal 
to be flat (No. 353). — From the meaning grasp come παλαμά-ο-μαι, 
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Παλαμάων, Παλαμήδης (Pott Ztschr. Υ 277). — Stokes Ir. Gl. 34 
compares Ir. ldm with λαμβάνω. 


346) παρά, παραί, πάρ, xa by the side of, to the side of. 
— Skt. pard away, from, forth, towards, para-m 
beyond, paré thereupon, further, paréja further, 
gone by, para-tas further, away, Zd. para before, 
besides. — Lat. per, Osc. perum without. — Goth. 
fra-, fair, O.-H.-G. far- fer-, N.-H.-G. ver-. — Lith. 
par- back, pér through, throughout. 


Bopp Vergl. Gramm III 501, where also an explanation is given 
of the incontestably related forms περί Skt. part &c., Grimm Gr. II 
724, Pott 13 457. — Skt. pard like paréra bears the plainest marks 
of being an instrumental, which we must also assume to be the case 
with παρά: by the side of this we have the Epic xaga/, which, as 
being evidently a locative, corresponds to the Skt. and Zd. pare. 
Another case again, the accusative, occurs in Skt. param, Osc. perum, 
where the meaning ‘exceeding’, ‘without’ in perum dolum mallom is 
established by Kirchhoff (das Stadtrecht von Bantia p. 23) and Lange 
(die Osc. Inschrift der tab. Bantina p. 16). The shortest form of παρά 
is πά in inscriptions from Knidos (Wachsmuth Rh. Mus. XVII 570). 
From the fundamental meaning by the side of, which, if viewed in re- 
lation to motion gives the other meanings towards, beyond, past, the 
various significations of the particles here brought together, may be 
derived. The Gr. παρά in its temporal use with the accusative, 6. g. 
παρά πάντα τὸν βίον corresponds completely with the Lat. per (cp. also 
parum-per, paulis-per): in the same way παρὰ τοῦτον γένεται ἡ δω- 
τηρία == per hunc servamur, cp. per me lscet; perhtbere answers to 
παρέχειν just as παραλαμβάνειν to percipere, pertre and the old Lat. 
perbitere to παρήκειν, pervertere to παραιρεῖν, perjurium to παράνομος. 
The use in malam partem may however be recognized also in the 
Skt. pard, 6. g. in pard-t+ to go away, separate, pard-dd prodere, per- 
dere. There is a striking agreement between the Lit. pér and the 
Latin, for which cp. Schleicher Lit. Gr. p. 282 ff., ‘pér through, of 
270 spaces traversed’, ‘to denote the means, only with persons’: and yet 
the same Lith. pér in uses such as pér mér beyond measure may be 
compared again with the Gr. παρά (παρὰ μέτρον). The grouping 
above rests on these evident analogies. — Fritach too (Vergleichende 
Bearbeitung der griech. u. lat. Partikeln 2. Theil. Giessen 1858 p. 24) 
compares Lat. per with παρά. Cp. No. 347, 356, 357, 359. — Raa 
‘de praep. παρά usu’ Stud. III. 


347) πάρος before, προ-πάροι-ϑεν before. — Skt. sreras 
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ante, Zd. para before. — Goth. fatira, O.-H.-G. 
vora before: Goth. far, 0.-H.-G. furi for. 

Cp. No. 346. Kuhn Ztschr. Il] 240. — πάρος looks like a genitive- 
form from a stem παρ, and corresponds so far to the Skt. paras. 
But this is connected by its meaning with pard, while pur-as (gen.) 
pur-d (instrum.) mean in front, before. In Zend para with acc. instr. 
and abl. means before, with dat. without, pard sooner, paré before 


Hence puras is probably weakenend from paras and radically ident- 
ical with No. 346. 


348) πα-τήρ (st. πατερ). — Skt. pi-td (st. pitar). Zd. 
pita (st. patar). — Lat. Umbr. pa-ter. — Goth. 
fa-dar, 0.-H.-G. fatar. — O.-Ir. athir pater, gen. 
athar (4.2 262). 

Bopp Gl. ἄς. — The rt. is preserved in the Skt. pd nourish, 
protect; the specifically Eastern ¢ in pi-tar, recurring in the Lat. 
compound Juppiter is a weakening from a. On the doubled p cp. 
Corssen Ausspr. I? 211, Pauli Ztachr. XVIII 8. — We may notice 
the correspondence of pitr-vja-s, xatew-¢ and patruus father's brother 
to which O.-H.-G. fataro uncle, A.-S. fadhu aunt on the father's side 
(Pictet II 367) also belong; and of Skt. pitr-ja-s paternal = παάτρ-ιο-ς, 
patr-tu-s. 


349) πάτο-ς path, step, πατέ-ω step. — Skt. patha-s way, 
path, st. path, panth, pathi, panthan way, Zd. 
pathan way. — Lat. pon(t)-s, ponti-fex. — Ch.-Sl. 
pa-tt way. 

Bopp Gl., Pott I! 241. Benf. II 98. — I stated in Ztschr. I 34 
my conjecture, that πόντο-ς also meant properly path (like ὑγρὰ 
κέλευθα) and was related to πάτος as πένϑος to πάϑος. Cp. Kuhn 
Ztechr. IV 75, Pictet 1 115. In the Pet. Dict. the meaning water is 
also given for pdathas and patha-m. — On the older meaning of pon-s 
way cp. Cic. ad Att. 1 14. 5, Lange Rém. Alterth, II? 457. — It is 
hard to determine the relation of the A.-S. pdd path, to these words. 
According to Grassmann Ztschr. XII 134 (cp. Tobler ΙΧ 246) the p 
remained unchanged here, while in O.-N. fatt ibam and 0.-H.-G. fendo 
pedes it experienced the regular modification. — Stokes Ir. Gl. 13 
identifies Ir. ath ford with πάτος, 


350) πατ-έομαι (ἐ-πάσ-σα-το) eat, ἄ-πασ-το-ς without food. 
— Goth. fod-jan τρέφειν, fod-ein-s τροφή. ---- Ch.-SI. 
pit-a-ti τρέφειν, pit-omis fattened. 

Bopp G1. s. v. pd, which rt. with the meaning support probably 
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271 underlies these words which are extended by ἑ, and certainly the Lat. 
pa-se-o-r (cp. Skt. gé-pa-s cowherd), pa-bu-lu-m, pas-tor, Pales (cp. 
’ Preller Rém. Mythol. 365) perhaps also Gr. Πάν, Lat. pd-ni-s (Mess- 
apian πανός), Lith. pé-na-s fodder, pe-nvd nourish, pé-tu-s (plor.) 
noon: while Gr. πά-ο-μαι acquire, πέ-πᾶ-μαι belongs to No. 877. 
The Lith. words remind us also of the Lat. pe-n-us (omne quo rescimur 
Cic.), pendtes, penes, pene-tro; the idea stores, store room, furnishes 
the intermediate step to the latter. — Pott W.1198 ff., Benf. If 72, 
Schleich. Ksl. 119. — The Ch.-Sl. verb shows that Grassmann Ztschr. 
XI 88 is wrong in doubting the expanded verbal stem pat. — We may 
notice for the formation of the present πάσσεται᾽ ἐσθέει (Hesych.). — 
Stokes Beitr. VII 38 compares 0.-Ir. casthim esse. c occurs also elae- 
where in Irish for p. 


351) St. παν παύ-ω make to cease, παύ-ο-μαι cease, 
παῦ-λα, παυσωλή rest, xav-go-¢ small. 
Lat. pau-lu-s, pau-cu-s, pau-per. 
Goth. fav-ai (plur.) few, O-H.-G. fohé, A.-S. fedra, 
Eng. fev. 

Grimm Gesch. 396, Kuhn Ztschr. I 515. — The second element 
in pauper must be undoubtedly compared, as Pott II! 481 saw, with 
opi-paru-8, parere, parare. Kuhn Ztschr. X 820. But parrus presents 
a difficulty, for it lies very near to Gr. παῦρος (cp. nerous and νεῦ- 


gov), but on the other hand it can hardly be separated from paru-m, 
par-cu-s, par-c-o (Corssen Beitr. 457). — For paulu-s Corssen II* 531. 


352) wed-0-s, πελ-ιό-ς, πελ-λ16-ς, πελιδνό-ς swarthy, pale, 
πολ-ιό-ς gray. — Skt. pal-i-ta-s gray. — Lat. 
pall-e-o, pall-idu-s, pullu-s. — O.-H.-G. falo (fal- 
aw-ér). — Ch.-Sl. pla-vi albus, Lith. pal-va-s fallow, 
yellowish, pil-ka-s ash-gray. 

Bopp Gl., Pott I? 120, Benf. II. 81, Schleich. Ksl. 120. — The 
meaning of the Lat. pullu-s bas the clearest analogy in the Macedon. 
πέλλη-ς, fem. πέλλη, which is explained by τεφρώϑης (Starz de dial. 
Maced. p. 45) and from which the name Πέλλη is derived, though 
others, it is true, prefer to connect it with of xél-as λέθοι (= fel-s). 
— Corssen Nachtr. 282 assumes for li-ve-o, liv-or, liv-idu-s an adjective 
stem pli-vo, identical with the Ch.-Sl. pla-vu. The common fanda- 
mental meaning is ‘pale’; the loss of the p is as in la-tus (No. 361 Ὁ). 
To these he adds (1? 533) also ob-liv-t-sci, which according to this 
view means properly ‘to darken oneself’. Otherwise Leo Meyer Ztschr. 
XIV 81. Hehn 241, 245 connects xélesa, xedecag dove and palumba 
with these words. 
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354) πέλλα fell, hide, leather, πέλας hide, ἐρυσί-πελας 
inflammation of the skin, ἐπί πλοο-ς caul, ἐπι- 
πολ-ἤ surface. 

Lat. pelli-s, pulv-inu-s, pulv-inar. 

Goth. -fill, thruts-fill leprosy, O.H.-G. fél, Goth. 
fillein-s δερματινός. 

Lit. plevé skin, caul. 

Pott 11 264, Benf. Π 83. — The fundamental meaning of this 
stem, confined as it seems to the European languages, must have been 
that of surface. Now as this conception is very near that of plain, 
we might compare the Lat. pala-m on the open field (cp. Germ. auf 
der Hand) and so far the opposite to arcdnum and secretum, Ch.-S]. 272 
polje field (Mik). Lex.) and also the O.-H.-G. feld, though here the 
suffix is different. In pala-m then would be the same petrified case- 
form, as occurs in ela-m, perpera-m, oli-m, in a locative sense. Nos. 
102, 367b, 368 are related. — Corssen If? 161 now separates pulvinar 
from these words. 


354) Rt. πεν πέν-ο-μαι work, am in need, πέν-η(τ)-ς, 
πεν-ι-χρό-ς poor, πεν-ία poverty, πενέσται serfs, 
πόνο-ς work, xové-a work, suffer, πον-ηρό-ς 
troublesome, bad. — πεῖνα hunger, ἡ-παν-ία 
need (Ὁ). | 

Lat. péniria? 

0.-H.-G. spannan, Goth. O.-H.-G. spinnan, 0.-H.-G. 
Spanna. 

Ch.-51l. pin-q (inf. pe-t) crucify, Bohem. pn-ou-ti, 
Ch.-Sl. sii-pe-ti compedibus adstringere, pa-to 
compes, Lit. pin-ti twist, pdn-ti-s cord to tie the 
feet of cattle. 

Schleicher Ksl. 120, Benf. 360. — According to him we must 
assume a root span, preserved in its purest form in oxay-t-¢ want, 
as in 0.-H.-G. spanan to entice, urge on, spannan strain, be strained, 
with a loss of the » in σπά-ω draw (σπά-σ-μα, σπα-σ-μό-ς) spa-tiu-m, 
but with a loss of the initial consonant in the form πεν, acquiring here- 
with a less physical signification. From the fuller root-form cra the 
Dor. σχά-διο-ν = Att. στάδιον (Ahrens Dor. 109) race-course is derived. 
— In péniria the é seems to be diphthongal, and the word is most 
closely connected with πεῖνα (Pott W. I 247). — Thus Rt. πεν (f. crrev): 
«πα = tev: ta, yev: ya. Add πέ-πον-ϑ-α, &-xa-9-0-y p. 84. For the 
loss of an initial 8 see p. 683. Cp. Pott W. I 382, Corssen Nachtr. 

Cunrrus, Etymology. 22 
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109, 13 479, where inter alia he translates sua sponte from one's own 
impulse, and compares the 0.-H.-G. span-s-t incitement, Cp. No. 362. 


355) πέος, πόσ-ϑη. — Skt. ved. pas-as membrum virile. 
Lat. pént-s. — M.-H.-G. visellin penis. — Lit. 
pis-a (pyz-da) cunnus, pis-ti coire cum muliere. 

Pott W. II 2, 430, cp. W. I 203, Aufrecht Ztschr. I 288, who 
derives zé-og from πεσ-ος, pé-ni-s from pes-ni-s, and compares also 
Q.-H.-G. fas-al foetus. In the first edition of this work II 263 
I showed that the σπέος which has found its way into some lexicons 
with this signification, does not anywhere occur, and hence it is nightly 
omitted in Steph. Thesaurus. It rests only on the stupid etymology 
in the Et. M. πέος, olwas, κατ᾽ ἔλλειψιν τοῦ σ ὅτι σπᾷ καὶ ἐκτείνεται. 
— Corsesen Nachtr. 296. 


356) περά-ω (περήσω) press through, x0go-¢ way, way 
through, πορ--μό-ς ferry, togév-@ convey, pro- 
cure, πορίξζ-ὦ procure, ἔμ-πορο-ς passenger, mer- 
chant, πεῖρ-α trial, attempt, xecga-@ attempt. 

Skt. par, pi-par-mi carry over, conduct, further, 
surpass. Zend par bring over. 

Lat. por-ta, por-tu-s, ex-per-i-o-r, per-itu-s, peri-culu-m 
par-a-re (?). 

Goth. far-an go, farj-an convey, O.-H.-G. ar-far-v 
== erfahre I experience [originally eundo assequs 
Grimm]. 

Grimm Gesch. I 397, Pott W. II 1 395. — Pott rejected any 
connection with Skt. Kar even in II! 829. Cp. Ztschr. ΠῚ 413. — 
Here only the indubitably equivalent words are compared. — 
πεῖρα == xeg-ta (Acol. πέρρα). The verb πεέρω pierce through, bore 
through (x&-xag-pévo-¢) is generally given as the stem-verb, because 
of weige κέλευθον (β 484) and similar phrases: but as this word can- 
not be separated from περόνη spike, pin, πόρπη needle, tongue, πεερά 
edge, πηρό-ς mutilated, the meaning is very remote: I exclude it the 
more readily from our present group, because it recalls the Ch.-SL 
por-ja, (Inf. pra-ti) σχίζω, though I do not on that account wish to 
deny the possibility of any relation between the roots. — On the 
other hand this group is evidently connected with 


357) πέρᾶ ultra, πέραν trans (comp. περαι-τέρω ulterius) 
περαίν-ὦ bring to an end, περαῖο-ς on the farther 
side, περά-τη land on the farther side, Πειραιεύ:ς. 
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πέρας, πεῖραρ goal, end, ἀ-πειρέσ-ιο-ς, ἀ-περείσ-ιος 
unlimited, infinite. 

Skt. para-s on the farther side, distant, another, 
para-m (adv.) out over, to the farther side, pa- 
ra-ma-s the farthest, outermost, pdra-s the farther 
bank, pdr-a-m goal, end. 

Ch.-Sl. pola ripa ulterior (Ὁ). 

O.-Ir. ire compar. treiu ulterior (Z.? 277. 275). 


Bopp Gl., Pott 11 108, Mikl. Lex., Ebel Beitr. I 311. — To the 
adjectival meaning of the Skt. para-s are akin Lat. peren-die (cp. 
Skt. paré djav-t) on another day, per-egre in another land, per-per-am 
ἄλλως in a bad sense, while perjuriu-m has been already mentioned 
under per, παρά (No. 346). Cp. Corssen 13 776, There is evidently 
a radical connexion with the forms there collected, as with No. 356, 
but in Greek the vowel of the stem-syllable separates παρά from 
πέρα, and this is unmistakeably accompanied by a difference of mean- 
ing. — The 0.-Lat. polteo pro ulteriore (Fest. p. 205) reminds us of 
the Ch.-Sl. polw; still I place both here only conjecturally. — In the 
same way the Osc. pert which is explained by ‘the other side’ (Ebel 
Ztschr. V 417, Corssen XIII 189) may be just mentioned. — 0.-H.-G. 
fer-no, Goth. fairra far is certainly also related (cp. No. 360). 


358) περά-ω (fut. wega-om) carry over, sell, πέρ-νη-μι, 
πι-πρᾶ-σχ-ὦ sell, πρίτα-μαι buy, πρᾶ-σι-ς ἀγορα- 
σία Hesych. — πρα-τία-ς ὁ τὰ δημόσια πωλῶν 
Hesych. — πόρ-νη meretrix. 

Skt. par (pri-j-é) d-pr-ta-s busy, pdra-jd-mi (com- 
pounded with υἱ, 4) employ. 

Benf. II 34, Ztschr. VII 1, where he compares also Skt. pan 
(pan-é) exchange, purchase, wager, pan-a-s wager, bargain, pay, pan- 
ja-s purchaseable &c. The lingual x points to the loss of r, so that 274 
pana-té and πέρνα-ται correspond. — Bopp Gl. 8. v. kr. Cp. Ztschr. 
ΠῚ 414 f. where I have compared also the Lit. per-k-& buy as a form 
expanded by the addition of ἃ k; the word prék-1-s price which is cert- 
ainly related, is closely related to the Lat. pret-iu-m, but as here the 
form in ¢ seems to be the only legitimate one, the resemblance does not 
extend beyond a community of root. — περάω in its relations to πι- 
πρά-σκω &c. is discussed by Lobeck Paralipp. 401. The form ἔ-πρὰ- 
σεν ἐπραγματεύσατο (Hesych.) attaches itself to the meaning of Skt. 
vj-d-padra-s business: I regard as an expansion of this zgd@ the stem 
of πράσσω (Ion. 297,000, πρῆξις) whose meaning in Homer is much 
more material than is the case in later usage. Cp. No. 218. I. Bekker 
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Berliner Monatsber. 1865 p. 91. The older form of the stem was 
πρᾶκ, preserved in πρακό-ς C. J. No. 1702 1. 4, from which ze@y arose 
by softening (cp. p. 661). — With No. 356 (cp. 8357) περάω was ori- 
ginally identical; πρίαμαι Pott W. I 251 well translates ‘I bring to 
myself’: it was only by degrees that transfer and traffic (Wandel and 
Handel) parted off into distinct forms of similar origin. — Perhaps 
we may connect with this group O.-Ir. crenas qui emit, ar-ro-chiuir 
redemit, Corn. pernas emat, Armor. prenet redemptus (Ζ. 432, 450, 
516, 532). 

359) περί about, over, very, πέρι-ξ round about, περε- 
σσό-ς excessive, -πὲρ however much. — Skt. pari 
as adv. round about, as prep. with acc. about, 
against, with abl. from, compounded with ad- 
jectives very. — Zend pairi as adv. round, as 
prep. with acc. about, with instrum. and abl. 
for, over, in comp. very. — Lat. per- before ad- 
jectives. — O.-Ir. ér- aer- intensive particle, er- 
chosmil persimilis (4.? 864). 

Bopp Gl., Pott I! 108, [2 483, who in Lat. pari-et)-s assumes 
this preposition with the meaning around, compounded with the rt. 1. 
— As περὶ πάντων ἔμμεναι ἄλλων in Homer, so Skt. pari-laghu-s 
very light, Lat. per-mag-nu-s (cp. περι-μήκ-ης). Pott also adds Πειρέ- 
ϑοος, whose εὐ he holds to have been produced as in efy¢é and the 
at in Zend, by anticipation (Vorklingen) of the ὁ (Umlaut). An un- 
usually careful discussion of the whole of the material here coming 
under consideration is given by Sonne Ztschr. XIV 1 ff. The most 
remarkable coincidences between the Vedic and Homeric language 
result from this: 6. g. wegd-orde = pari-véda, xegl-ects = parj-asts. 
— The particle περ, in form equivalent to the apocopated Aeol. περ 
= περί, Hartung Partikeln I 327 ff. recognizes in its connexion with 
περί. — Cp. παρά (No. 346) and πάρος (No. 347). In Skt. the use 
of pari is less sharply distinguished from that of the forms quoted 
under παρά. In C. I. No. 11 we find πὰρ πολέμω in the sense of 
περὶ πολέμου, with the original a preserved, as in Fagyor, and the 
augm. « (Ahrens Dial. Aeol. 226). — The Irish particle ended m 
ἃ vowel, as is shown by the aspiration of the following consonant, 
probably in a. Phonetically the prep. air agrees with the Zend pasrs, 
but in its meaning it corresponds with πρό. 

359b) περχκ-νό-ς (also πέρκο-ς) spotted, blackish. — Skt. 
pr¢-ni-s spotted, pied (especially of cows). 

A. Fick Orient und Occident ΠῚ 108. Pott W. If 2, 441. — 
275 The Gk. word has the especial meaning ‘sprinkled with dark spots", 
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and hence is often used especially of fruit which is getting dark and 
ripe, but no one who examines the glosses of Hesychius, περκαξει 
μελανίζει ποικίλλει, ἢ πεπαένεται, περκαίνειν διαποικίλλεσθαι, περκνόν 
μεῖανὸν ποικίλον, περκνός γλαυκός μέλας καὶ τὰ ὅμοια, περκώματα τὰ 
ἐπὶ τοῦ προσώπου ποικίλματα, πρακνόν μέλανα, πρεκνόν ποικιλόχροον 
ἔλαφον, will doubt the fundamental meaning here stated, nor that 
πόρκ-ας ἐλάφους, πρόξ (St. xgox) and xeoxa-g hind or fawn or roe, 
for the meaning of the word is disputed, belong here, — By the side 
of the words with ¢ we find in Sanskrit others equivalent in meaning, 
but presenting sh in the place of ¢, and regarded as related, prsh- 
ata-s, spotted, gazelle, prshant dappled, prshati dappled cow. In the 
ease of several of these words we have the by-meanings spot, fleck, 
drop of water (as with prshata-s):- hence it seems probable that 
sprinkle is the fundamental meaning of the root, and that πρώξ, 
drop of water (Hesych. πρόξ) has also the same origin. Finally 
Πρόκνη is probably the pied swallow. — With weex-vo-¢ Benf. II 82 
connects the Lat. spurc-u-s, whose meaning is related to that of the 
Greek word as the M.-H.-G. smuz to smitzen, to throw upon. Cp. 
above p. 113. We should thus be brought back to a rt. spark, which 
Fick identifies with the Skt. sparg tangere, conspergere, the meaning 
to bespot linking the two. As to meaning the Lat. sparg-o (whose 
g might be softened from c), M.-H.-G. sprengen spargere, sprengel tuft 
for sprinkling with, and Skt. parsh (for park-sh?), Zend paresh be- 
sprinkle, come nearer: to these we may add Bohem. pré-e-ti drizzle, 
rain (Miklosich Lex. s. v. preéch- p. 716). — On the connection with 
rt. spar and on by-forms with 4 cp. No. 389. 


360) πέρυσι (Dor. πέρυτι, πέρυτις) last year, περυσι-νό-ς 
of last year. — Skt. parut πέρυσι, parut-tna-s 
περυσινός. — M.-H.-G. vért, vérnent, vérn anno 
superiore. — O.-Ir. in-uraid ‘last year’, onn-urid 
ab anno priore. 

Pott I! 108, 111 266, 587, Benf. I 312, Stokes Corm. Gl. Transl. 
p. 97. — The Skt. word is clearly a compound of para aliu; (No. 
357) and vat = ferog (No. 210). Hence we have here one of the 
few cases (cp. p. 41) in which compounds date from a time earlier 
than the separation of the languages. — For the Doric forms see 
Ahrens Dial. Dor. 64. — With the M.-H.-G. vért however we must 
also compare the Goth. fairni-s old, fairnjo jér the old year (Diefenbach 
Goth. Wtb. I 353). — The passage, from which I have taken the 
first of the Irish words, runs: ind ord-nasc do-ratus-sa duit-siu in- 
uraid, in mair latt? the ring which I gave you last year, have you 
still? (T. B. Fr. p. 150). — urard is for *paruti, with in cp. in-diu hodie, 
tn-nocht hac nocte (Z.? 609). — For the second (onn = ὁ inm) Z.? 611. 
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361) πηλό-ς mud, πήλ-ινο-ς of mud, xg0-xydax-tf-« defile, 
insult. — Lat. pa-lii(d)-s, palus-tri-s (Ὁ). 
Bopp Gl., Pott 1! 242, If! 493, 580, Ztachr. VIII 179. — Benf. 
II 81 connects these words with those discussed under No. 352. Per- 
haps he is right in explaining the length of the first syllable from 
276 a form zadfo-¢ (cp. γοῦνα = yorFa) to which the Skt. palva-ila-s 
pool, pond, points. — wniex-¢-m presumes a noun formed like βώλαξ, 
though its actual occurrence cannot be proved. However Hesych. 
has zad-xo-g° πηλό-ς. — Is pal-ti(d)-s compounded with the st. ud 
= ὑδ (No. 300), meaning thus muddy water? Corssen Beitr. 110 at- 
tempts another explanation of palu-s by connecting it with παλύνεεν, 
but the meaning of the latter, i. 6. scatter, is too far removed. This 
comparison seems now doubtful to me, especially as the Skt. palala-m 
formerly pressed into its service, according to the PW. means not 


mud, but bruised grains, pap, dirt: and hence has nothing to do with 
these words. 


362) xijvo-s, xnvn, πην-ίο-ν (Dor. x&vio-v) weft, woof, 
anv-tf-onee reel, weave, xynvi-tt-¢ weaving woman. 
Lat. pannu-s, pannu-velliu-m, panu-s weft. 
Goth. fana ῥάκος, O.-H.-G. fano linteum, vexillum. 
Ch.-Sl. pon-java linteum, o-pona aulaeum, velum. 
Grimm Gesch. 396. — These words are probably connected with 
No. 354. — Miklosich Lex. 624. — pannuvellium Varro 1.1. V § 114 
with the commentators. In the case of pdnu-s, which also means 
swelling, it may be doubted whether it is not a Doric word borrowed. 
No importance is to be attached to the doubled » in pannus (cp. 
quattuor) and we need not on that account assume a formation ori- 
-ginally distinct from πῆνο-ς and pdnu-s. Of Greek words the river- 
name Πην-ειό-ς (cp. ἀρν-ειό-ς) thread (Ὁ) and Πηνελόπεια probably 
belong here: the latter Pott has already (II' 261) connected with 
πήνη, and Welcker also (Ep. Cyclus II 15, Gdtterlehre 1 659) explains 
it ‘weaving-woman’. I divide it [Invel-ow-exe and regard the first 
part as an offshoot from πῆνο-ς, like πιμ-ἔλη, xvp-é1n, ϑυμ-ἔλη, veg- 
ἕλη (by the side of νέφος), the second as a feminine nomen agentias, 
formed, like δυς-αριστο-τόκεια, from the rt. ὁπ, preserved in Lat. op us 
== Skt. ap-as, and perhaps in gvi-ox-t-¢ (race-work?), Joev-ow and 
in Παν-οπ-εύς father of Ἐπειός. Other traces of the rt. ὁπ are dis- 
cussed in Studien I 1, 261. The word would thus mean ‘worker in 
weaving’, ‘clothes-worker’ (cp. τ 142). 


363) Rt. m πέτων (st. mov), πιαρό-ς, πιερό-ς, πιαλέο-ς 
fat, πῖαρ, πιό-τη(τ)-ς, πιμ-ἔλη fat, πιαέν-ὦ fatten. 
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Skt. rt. pi (pjdi) paj-é swell, be swollen, make to 
swell, pi-na-s, pi-van, pivara-s fat (adj.), pivas fat 
(subst.), pinv, pinv-d-mi swell. ΖΑ. pivatih (n.) fat. 

Lat. 0-pi-mu-s? 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 578, Benf. II 76, Kuhn Ztschr. I 375, with 
whom I cannot agree in the identification of the suffixes. Clearly the 
‘unmarried’ feminine πέειρα, as Déderlein calls it (Gloss. 2250) cor- 
responds to the Skt. pivari. — Pott places pingui-s also here: in 
that case the g must be accessory: but I regard it as a nasalized 
form which has arisen out of pengui-s = παχύ-ς. Cp. p. 510, Corssen 
Nachtr. 88. 0-pimu-s seems to be formhed from οὗ (6 = ob) and a lost 
stem pimo, whose expansion is π-μ-ξλη, like obs-coenu-s. 


364) πῖλο-ς felt, felt hat. — Lat. pilleu-s (pileu-s). — 271 
0.-H.-G. fil-z. — Ch.-Sl. pliist¥ coactile. 

Pott 11 109, Grimm Gesch. 398, Mikl. Lex. — According to 
Fleckeisen ‘Fifty Articles’ p. 35 we must: write pilleus with U, but 
this ean hardly have any etymological significance. How it is related 
to the Lat. pilu-s hair is not quite clear. Corssen 1? 525 propose- 
an extensive combination, which is however too hair-splitting for me 
Pilleus might also be a borrowed word, 80 as to correspond to a lost 
adjective equivalent in meaning to πίέλινο-ς, 


365) πένο-ς dirt, πιναρό-ς dirty, σπῖ-λο-ς spot, ἄ-σπι-λο-ς 
spotless. — Old Bohem. spi-na, New Boh. Spina 
smut. 


Schleicher Ksl. 120. — Other combinations in Benf. If 77, re 
jected in favour of that here given in Ztschr. III 416. The Slavic 
form points to a root cm, from which zt-vo-¢ as well as oxi-io-¢ have 
been derived. Cp. also πένακος, xovea, τὰ τμήματα καὶ ἀποκαϑάρματα 
τῶν ξύλων, σπῖδος units (Hesych.). There is no authority for the 
Opinion, maintained by Corssen Beitr. 564, that πένος means gloss 
of fat. 


365b) πέδ-ο-ς pea, πίσ-ινο-ς of pease. — Lat. pis-u-m, 
Piso. 

Pictet II 288, Pott W. II, 2, 481. — Both derive the word from 
rt. pis, whence the Skt. pish grind, pound; from this come ptsh-fikd 
a kind of groats, Lat. pins-o pis-o pound, pis-tor, pi-lu-m, pilumnu-s 
(Symbola Phil. Bonn. I 277) Ch.-Sl. pis-eno ἄλφιτον, pis-enica triticum 
(Miklos. Lex. 760). Hehn 141 is probably right in adding the Ch.-S]. 
pes-uku sabulum, calculus, and in conjecturing ‘globule’, ‘grain-fruit’ 
to be the primary meaning, one which is easily derived from the rt. 
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pis. For πείσσω and its relation to pinso cp. Ῥ. 489. -- Lottner 
Ztschr. VII 21, Delbriick Ztschr. f. d. Phil. I 144 add to this group 
also O.-H.-G. fesa chaff. 


366) Rt. πλα wé-p-wan-we (Inf. πιμ-πλά-ναι) fill, x47-9-@ 
am full, πλέ-ω-ς, πλή-ρ-ης full, πλη-ὃ-ύ-ς, πλῆ- 
-ος crowd. — πλοῦ-το-ς fulness, riches. 

Skt. rt. par pi-par-mi, pr-nd-mi fill, prd-na-s, pér- 
na-s plenus. — Zd. par fill up, perena full. 

Lat. im-ple-o, plé-nu-s, plé-be-s, pd-pulu-s. 

Goth. full-s πλήρης. fulld πλήρωμα, O.-H.-G. fol: 
{οἷς folk. " 

Ch.-Sl. plis-ni plenus, pli-ki turba, populus, ple-me 
tribus, Lith. pél-ts fill, pil-na-s full, pul-ka-s heap, 
crowd. 


O.-Ir. rt. pal ro-chom-all implevi (Beitr. I 395), 
com-alnid impletis, ma-chom-alnit 81 explent (Z.? 
436, 442); rt. pla lan plenus (Z.? 776), lin nu- 
merus, pars (Z.? 238, 364), linmaire plenitudo 
(2.3 780), fo-linfea supplebit (Z.? 459). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 249, II 1, 358, who also compares am- 
plu-s, Benf. 11 85, Ebel Beitr. II 162. — Lottner Ztechr. VII 19 calls 
attention to the 7 common to all the European languages; the first 
inclination to which, however, is found in the Vedic palu-s = puru-s 
many, with the unauthenticated rts. pul magnum esse, pit colligere 

278 (cp. No. 375). These words with their ramifications are certainly related, 
and elucidate the meaning of populus, folc. Cp. No. 247. — The root- 
form tAa here assumed has at its side a metathesized wed, like γεν 
by the side of yva, teu by tun, nev by μνα. Pictet I] 111 adds πλήη- 
pyn nave ‘le plein de la τοῦθ᾽. For the secondary @ in x1n-@-0 &c. 
cp. p. 66: the suffix of ple-bé-s belongs to the series of formations 
with ὃ (her-ba, mor-bu-s) which I have discussed in Jahn's Jahrb. Vol. 
69 p. 95. — For Umbrian forms of this root cp. Aufrecht ἃ Kirchh. 
Π 414. — Lobeck El. I 245 explains πλέ-ϑρο-» as ‘spatium expletum, 
dimenswm atque descriptum'. connecting with it ἀ-πέλ-ε-ὃϑρο-ν (ὃ οὐκ 
ἔστι μετρῆσαι), πλῆ-ϑρο-»ν (εἶδος μέτρου Hesych.) and ἄ-πλε-το-ν ‘quod 
mensuram excedit’. Otherwise Hultsch Metrologie 81, who resorts 
to the rt. med turn, in the sense of the Lat. vorsu-s. But ἀπέλεϑρος 
at any rate cannot be arrived at thus. — On the roots πλα and mpa 
cp. Stad. IV 228. 
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367) Rt. πλᾶγ (for thax) πλήσσ-ω (é-xAny-y-v, ἐξ-ε- 
πλάγ-η-ν) strike, πληγ-ή blow, πλάξ-ὦ strike, drive 
off (ἐτλάγχϑην, πλαγκτός). 


Lat. plang-o, plang-or, planc-tu-s, plag-a. — plec-t-ere 
punish? 


Goth. flék-an κόπτεσθαι, lament [Scot. fleech]. 
Lit. plak-& strike, plék-ti flog. 


Benf. II 98. — In the Ind. lect. aest. Kil. 1857 p. VI I have 
shown that plak is the root-form, from which ziay arose by weaken- 
ing. For the connection of πλήσσω with ἐπλάγχϑην, παλιμπλαγχϑείς 
and πλάξζε (® 269) cp. Philologus III p. 2 ff. Cp. Lobeck Elem. I 
237. Rumpf Jahn's Jahrb. 1866 p. 97. — Lobeck (as also Ahrens 
Formenl. p. 117) justly assumes a root weA, from which come also 
πλησίο-ν and πέλ-ας, τειχεσι-πλή-τη-ς, ἄ-πλᾶ-το-ς with the fundamental 
meaning of striking or hitting against something. This more physical 
meaning still occurs plainly in δασ-πλῆ-τι-ς, which Welcker Gitterl. 
I 699 translates by ‘hard-hitting’ as an epithet of the ᾿Ερινύς. The 
shortest form of the root, originally par, occurs in Zend, where it 
means to fight, and in Church-Slavonic and Lithuanian, with the 
meaning of ‘to strike’ in pra-ti, Lith. pér-tt. To this belongs the 
proper name Πάρι-ς, translated ᾿4λέξανδρος, champion, and the Vedic 
part-par-in opponent (Ztsehr. I 35, V 394). Iam not disconcerted by 
Oscar Meyer's differing combinations (Quaest. Homer. p. 16), where 
the translation of the word is neglected. From meA we also arrive 
at πόλ-ε-μο-ς (cp. ἄν-ε-μο-ς), πελ-ε-μ-ίξω (cp. No. 98 and Fick Ztschr. 
XIX 263). On the vowel which appears here as in πέλας, xelafo 
see p. 718. — From this med, tha we get plak by means of an ac- 
cessory k, and thence mAay, as from πρᾶ πρᾶγ (No. 358). I conject- 
ured some time ago that πέλαγ-ος was of the same origin and meant 
beating, tossing (hence ἁλὸς ἐν πελάγεσσιν ε 835). The explanation 
suggested by Lobeck Proleg. 305 and recently by Walter Ztschr. XII, 
420 from πλάξ board, in the sense of aequor is less suited to the 
usage of the word, which commonly denotes the sea especially in its 
dangerous character. The stem πλακ (No. 102) is thus a form which 
was retained for certain meanings, by the side of which the later 
forms here discussed, having separated from the others only on Greek 
soil, went their own distinct way. O.-H. G. fleg-tl is probably regarded 
with justice as borrowed from flagellum, but the Goth. flék-an [Scotch 279 
fleech] points to an ante-German plag, 80 that this weaker form by 
the side of the stronger is shown to be very ancient. Cp. J. Grimm 
Worterb. under fluchen, Delbriick Ztschr. f. ἃ. Philol. I 145, Corssen 
I? 895. 
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367 b) πλατύ-ς flat, broad, πλάτ-ος breadth, πλάτ-η blade 
) of the oar, plate, πλάτ-ανο-ς plane. — πλαϑ- 
avo-v, πλαϑ-ἄνὴη pastry board. 

Skt. rt. prath (prathé) spread out, prthu-s (compar. 
prath-ija-s) broad, wide, prath-as breadth. — Zd. 
frath-arh breadth. 

Lith. platu-s broad. 


O.-Ir. lethan broad (Z.? 776), lethit latitudo (Z.? 805). 

Pott 1! 98, Bopp Gl., Benf. II 98, Kuhn Ztschr. 1V 40, Ebel Beitr. 
I 310. — The verb πλασσω with a dental stem (πλάσ-μα, πλασ-τό-ς) 
probably belongs here, so that the fundamental meaning is extendere, 
expandere, a meaning well adapted for working in soft masses; hence 
also ἔμ-πλασ-τρο-» plaster. — From Latin we may compare lat-us 
with a lost p (cp. lanx under No. 102, O.-Ir. lethan Ebel Beitr. VI 
226) to which belong Latiwm plain and lat-er brick, properly plate, 
but certainly not ldtu-s, for which, from Fest. p. 313 ‘stlata genus 
navigit latum magis quam altum’, we must assume an initial stl (cp. 
under No. 227): though perhaps planta sole of the foot does, the 
meaning approaching that of πλάτη: Corssen however 1! 637 explains 
it from pldnc-ta. pld-nu-s so far as form goes might belong here as 
well as to No. 102. plautu-s with an older form plo-tu-s [or perhaps 
rather a rustic form Roby Lat. Gramm. § 250] (planis pedibus Fest. 
289) can hardly be from platu-u-s, as Ebel Ztachr. V 392 holds. The 
derivation of plau-tu-s from plan-tu-s, attempted by Joh. Schmidt 
(Voc. I 179) is wholly wanting in analogies from Italian languages. 
I pass over the Teutonic words compared by Pott, because they — 
e. g. O.-N. flat-r flat — do not agree in their final letter. Otherwise 
Grassmann Ztschr. XII 107. — Cp. also No. 215, 353. 

368) πλίνϑο-ς brick. — O.-H.-G. flins stone. — Bohem. 
plita sandstone, Lith. plyfa brick. 

Pott II! 444, Benf. II 99. — ὃ here corresponds to an older ἕ. 
Does πλένϑος belong to the series of forms in »@ (ὑάκινθος &c.) dis- 
cussed by Pott Personennamen p. 451? It might easily be derived 
from the πέλ-αι rocks mentioned under No. 352, with the syncope of 
the ¢ (cp. ἔπλετο). — The connexion with No. 367 can hardly be 
ἃ direct one. Still both stems might be related to the shorter forms 
treated of under No. 353, which appear to go back to a rt. πελ. -“--- 
Miklosich Lex., Hehn 77 and Joh. Schmidt Vocal. 80 hold the Slawo- 
Lithuanian words to be borrowed from the Greek. — Corasen I* 114 
compares also the Lat. lat-er.- [Grimm Woarterb. 8. v. doubts the 
connection of flint with πλένϑος, both on the ground of irregular cor- 
respondence of mutes, and also because of the different meaning: but 
see Fick ? 377. ] 
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369) Rt. πλυ πλέω (πλεύ-σομαι) sail, float (by-form 
πλώ-ο), πλό-ο-ς voyage, πλω-τό-ς fit for a voyage, 
seaworthy, πλώ-τη-ς floater, sailor. — xdiv-o 
wash, πλῦ-μα dish-water [πλῦ-μα Bekker in Arist. 
H. A. IV 8 1. 27: ep. Lidd. & Scott 8. v.] πλυ- 
τό-ς washed, πλυν-τήρ washer. 

Skt. rt. plu (plav-é) float, sail, hover, spring, d-plu 280 
bathe oneself, wash, pldva-jd-mi cause to float, 
bathe, wash, plav-a-s boat, floating, flood. 

Lat. plu plu-i-t, pluv-a, O.-Lat. per-plov-ere cause to 
flow through, be leaky: Umbr. pre-plo-tatu over- 
flowed. 

Goth. flé-du-s ποταμός, O.-H.-G. flew-iu fluito, lavo. 
fliu-z-u fluo. 

Ch.-Sl. plov-a, plu-ja (Inf. plu-ti) πλέ-ω, plav-t (fem.) 
nevis, Lith. plau-j-v (inf. pldu-ti) wash, plati-ti-s 
catarrh, plu-s-ti to begin to float, overflow. 

O.-Ir. luam celox, luath velox, im-luad agitatio, imm- 
luadi exagitat, im-luadad saltabat (Z.* 22, 224, 
275, 437, 445, 876). 

Bopp GIl., Pott W. I 1128, Benf. II 96, Grimm Gesch. 397. — 
The root denotes movement in water and of water under four main 
heads: 1) float (flood, wash) — 2) sail — 3) flow — and 4) rain, 
and only in Skt. and Old Irish motion generally. With the meaning 
fluctuare may be connected pliima, becoming in German Flaum. — 
For xivv-@ = πλυ-»νι-ὦ cp. Ztschr. VI 89. To the stem πᾶῖυν belongs 
also πλυν-τήρ (ms. πλυ-τήρ, but cp. πλύντρια) which Hesych. considers 
equivalent to πλυσμός [or rather πλῦνός L. and S.]. It seems there- 
fore to have meant wash-trough, = Lat. linter (trough, boat, wash- 
ing-boat), old Lat. lunter (Biicheler Rh. Mus. XI 298). In Prisc. V 
Ρ. 151 Hertz πλυντήρ or πλύντηρ (Aeol.) is to be read. — pateram per- 
plovere, pertusam esse Fest. p. 250; Corssen Ausspr. IJ! 20, where 
pléra-re (which reminds of the Homeric daxgvzimery) is also discussed, 
and explained as a denominative from a lost adj. ploru-s from plo- 
veru-s. (Otherwise I* 361.) For the Umbrian word Aufr. and Kirchh. 
II 414. — xvelo-¢ is put for wivelo-¢ to avoid labdacism. — The 
Lith. plau-k-tt swim is expanded by the addition of a k. 


370) Rt. πνυ πνέτω (πνεύ-σω) blow, breathe, πνεῦ-μα, 
xvo-y breath, πνεύ-μων (St. πνευμον)ὴ πλεύμων 
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lungs, πε-πνυ-μένο-ς, πινυ-τό-ς intelligent, πενυτή 
understanding, ποι-πνύ-ω puff. 

Lat. pul-mo (st. pulmon). 

0.-H.-G. fné-h-an anhelare, fnast anhelitus. 

Ch.-SL plusta (neut. plur.), Lith. platicze: (pl.) lungs. 

Pott W. I 1124, Benf. I 605, Grimm Gesch. 398, Walter Ztechr. 
XII 402 with my reply XIII 396. — /fné-h-an and the Slavo-Lith. 
words point to a stem-form expanded by a k, which is possibly more 
closely connected with πνέγ-ω (f. xvv-x-o). For it is not improbable 
that πνέγω starts from the fundamental idea ‘I make to breathe hard" 
(Benf.). Cp. Goth. Avap-ja (No. 86). Otherwise Corssen Nachtr. 117. 
— πινυ-τό-ς (πνυτός ἔμφρων, πνύτο ἕπνευσεν, ἐνόησεν Hesych.) with 
a ‘supporting’ ε, like the Lat. p-t-tu-ita compared with πτύ-ω (No. 
382). Cp. p. 720. The breath is here as in the Lat. animus a sym- 
bol of the life of the soul. — In the case of ptdmo it may be sup- 
posed that there has been borrowing, still we should rather in that 
case expect plumo and instead of the long vowel a short vowel in 
the suffix (pul-min-is). — The replacement of » by ὦ, which shows 
itself in a remarkable manner in three families of speech, is explained 
281 by the rarity of the sound-group pm and the frequency of pl. — Pauli 
‘Kérpertheile’ 15 adopts an entirely different explanation, identifying 
πλεύ-μων and pul-mo with the 0.-H.-G. flou-m ‘fat of the intestines’ 
(and also dirt), and thinks that the lungs are called so from their 
floating on the surface (No. 369) and that zvevpey is a later form, 
arising in an endeavour to secure resemblance to xvém. Cp. p. 448. 
371) Rt. πο, m Aeol. πώ-ν-ω, xi-v-w (fut. πέρτομαι, aor. 
ἔπιτο-ν, πῖ-ϑι, perf. πέπω-κα) drink, x0-ro-s, 
πό-μα, πῶ-μα, πό-σι-ς drink, πό-τη-ς drinker, xo- 
τήρ-ιο-ν cup, πῖ-νο-ν barley-drink, beer. — πι- 
πίσκ-ω give to drink, πῖ-στος meadow, Πῖσα 

πίςσιτρα watering place [also, drink]. 

Skt. rt. pd- pd-mi, pi-bd-mi (pi-vd-mi) drink, pdja- 
ja-mi give to drink, pdé-tra-m drinking vessel, 
pa-na-m drink, draught, pi-ta-s drunken, having 
drunk. 

Lat. pd-tu-s, pd-ti-o(n), pd-tor, pd-c-ulu-m, pdtare. — 
bi-b-o. 

Ch.-Sl. pi-ti bibere, pi-vo (st. pives) πόμα, na-poi-fe 
ποτέξειν, Lith. po-ta tippling, pé-na-s milk. 

O.-Ir. shim bibo, ni-ib non bibit (Z.? 430). 
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Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 188, Benf. II 74, Schleich. Ksl. 119, Stokes 
Corm. GL Transl. p. 93..— We must assume pa as the original root, 
but by the side of it in all families of language the weaker form pi 
also presents itself. Cp. No. 475. — Lat. bt-b-o perhaps by a weak- 
ening which, just as in Boblicola (Corasen Ausspr. 15 129) proceeding 
from a letter in the middle of the word attacked the initial conso- . 
nant by assimilation (cp. Skt. pi-bd-mt). We have further vint-bu-a 
(Non. p. 81), ex-bu-res (quasi epotae Paul. Epit. 79), where bu appears 
to have arisen from po (Corssen Nachtr. 176). Im-bu-o is a sort of 
causative to im-bibo: cp. Ch.-Sl. po-ja (inf. poi-tt) give to drink. 
A similar weakening in Bica, the later form for the fountain [ica 
(Lob. Proleg. 419) mentioned by Strabo VIII p. 356: for Iisa see 
also Aug. Mommeen Philo]. VIII 724. The etymology is as early as 
Strabo. For the Aeolic forms πώ-ν-ὦ &c. see Ahr. d. Aeol. 131. 

372) ποι-μήν (st. ποιμεν)ὴ shepherd. — Skt. pd-ju-s 
guardian, Zd. pd-yu protector. — Lith. pé-mit 
(st. pé-men) shepherd. 

Pott W. I 245, Benf. II 73, Sonne Ztschr. XII 278. — By the 
discovery of the Vedic pd-ju-s light is thrown upon the ongin of 
the words. pd-ju-s is derived from the rt. pad protect, and hence 
means shepherd: to this belongs πῶ-υ for πῶ-}ν herd, to which, as 
being a neuter, the passive meaning was attached. From πῶ-}υ came 
ποι-μήν as δαιτυ-μών from dorv. The Lith. pé-mé also points by 
its ὃ to an ὦ once present in the stem-syllable. πῶ-υ was formerly 
compared (very incorrectly) with Lat. pec-u == Skt. pag-u, Goth. fath-u 
(No. 343) with which it has nothing to do, for x does not drop out 
between vowels. 

373) ποινή penalty, ἅ-ποινα ransom. — Lat. poena, pii- 
nio, paenitet. 

Pott W. I 1107 with a not improbable derivation from st. pu 
(Skt. to purify), whence pii-ru-s, pu-tu-s and the causative of putu-s 
puta-re to make clean (hence amputare, lanam putare), then to bring 
to cleanness, to make clear (cp. the nautical expression ‘to clear out’) 
and according to a genuinely Roman conception, to reckon, think 
(cp. I reckon, a favourite expression with the Americans for I sup- 
pose). The form quoted by Pott and Benfey (II 77) poesna rests only 282 
on a false reading in Fest. p. 205. Corssen Beitr. 78 1s probably 
right in assuming an original form pov-ina (pov by expansion (Zulaut) 
from ps) and in referring paenitet, which according to Corssen 13 327 
is well established, to a paent-ti, arising from pav-ina = pov-ina, 
a form which differs from pini-ito only as pott-tur from poti-tur. — 
Mommsen Roman History I 26 (ΕἸ. T.) is certainly right in holding 
ποενή to be a ‘Graeco-Italic conception’. Pott gives no reasons for 
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his epithet ‘borrowed’, which he attaches to the Lat. poena. — 
ἄ-ποι-να seems to be ἄπ-ποινα, ἀπό-ποινα (Pott ΠἯ 391). In its 
meaning of counting out it touches closely on putare (computare). 
Even in Aesch. Prom. 222 κακαῖσι ποιναὶς ταῖςδέ μ᾽ ἀντημεέφψατο we 
have a trace of the neutral conception ‘recompense’. 


374) πόλι-ς town, dim. xoAd-y-vn, πολέ-χ-νιο-ν, πολί-τη-ς. 
— Skt. pur, puri-s, purt, pura-m town, citadel. 
Bopp Gl., &. — The derivation from the root πλε (No. 366) con- - 
jectured also by Pott Il! 118, Benf. Π 86 has been discussed above, 
p. 82. It is noteworthy that in Sanskrit as in Greek the notion of 
stronghold comes into prominence, and on account of this Pictet II 
290 perhaps rightly compares the Lith. psl-i-s castle. — The stem 
πολισσὰ in πολισσοῦχος mast be traced back to wols-x-1a with a double 
hypokoristic suffix, and the same k, aspirated by the influence of » 
(cp. Avy-vo-¢), occurs also in xodd-y-vy (cp. κύλιξ κυλέ-χ-νη). — πτο- 
λί-ε-ϑρο-ν (cp. θύρ-ε-τρο-») seems to go back to a verbal stem (cp. 
Hom. πολί-ζ-ὦ build). — For the τ of πτόλες see Ὁ. 489. 


375) πολύ-ς (by-stem πολλ0) much (comp. πλε-ίτων, sup. 
wAgt-ot0-¢), πλή-ν besides. 
Skt. purus much (Ved. pulu-s), pul-a-s wide. Old- 
Pers. paru-s much. 
Lat. plis, plir-imu-s, pléri-que. 
Goth. file πολύς, filu-sna πλῆϑος, O.-N. comp. flei-rs, 
sup. flest-r. 
O.-Ir. a multus, n. pl. él, an i-stem (Z.? 236, 858), 
-dar multitudo (Z.? 780), a plus, plures (Ζ. 277). 
Bopp Gl, Pott W. Il, 1, 361, Benf. II 95, Ebel Beitr. I 310. — 
For the Vedic form pulu-s cp. Max Miller Ztschr. V 141. The un- 
mistakeable connection with rt. we (No. 366) shows itself with espe- 
cial clearness in the comparative forms developed from the shorter 
stem wie: πλεῖον = Lat. ple-(ijos (pleores = plires Carm. Arv.) 
whence also plérique, while the old Latin forms plous, plousima, 
ploirume, plisima presuppose the form plo-(ijos (Corssen Ztschr. ΠῚ 
283, Leo Meyer Gott. Anz. 1861 p. 967). — The wu in Skt. is a spe- 
cifically Indic weakening from a, and parw the original form: xollo 
== wzolfo goes back to par-va. — πλήν is only an adverbialized 
πλέον (cp. ἔμπλην Archil.). 
376) Rt. mop ἔ-πορ-ο-ν gave, brought, πέ-πρω-ται is given, 
determined, πορσύν-ω afford, prepare. 
Lat. par-(t)-s, por-ti-o-(n), par-a-re (Ὁ), por-td-re. 


- 
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Ebel Ztschr. V 417. — The development of the meaning of 
μέρος (No. 467) shows that the fundamental idea of pars is share, 211 
portion. — I conjecture that the root appears also in the Lat. par-t-o, 
pe-per-i, which has its nearest analogue in the Lith. per-i brood, hatch. 
We have a similar transition of meaning in the O.-H.-G. bir-u pario 
= Gr. φέρω (No. 411) and in the German word ?¢rdchtig (bearing, 
pregnant) and there is a like relation between to bring and to bring 
forth. Hence parentes (on the aorist form of which see Studien V 439) 
are of xogoytes. Thus we may without any violence place in this 
group also the poetic πόρ-ι-ς juvenca (x 410). But πόρ-τι-ς, πόρ-τα-ξ 
have the same meaning, words which Benf. 1 583 compares with the 
Skt. prthu-ka-8, prathu-ka-s young. We may therefore assume de- 
rivation from the same root, by the aid of a dental consonant, and 
connect them with παρϑένο-ς maiden, and somewhat more distantly 
with O.-H.-G. far taurus, which Grimm Gesch. 32 derives from fars, 
whence fersa cow. The form πόῤῥις has no adequate support, and 
therefore cannot be used to derive πόρις from πόρτις, which would 
anyhow be dangerous. — Corssen Béitr. 78 connects with portio, 
o-porte-t for ob-porte-t it falls to me as my share. — A connection with 
No. 356 is probable. — Fick indeed (? 118) compares this group with 
the Skt. pi-par-mst (No. 366) which besides meaning ‘fill’ 8180 means 
‘deal out lavishly, bestow’. But the notion of lavishness is wholly 
wanting to the Graeco-Latin words. 


377) πόσι-ς (for xorg) husband, πότ-νια the holy, δεσ- 
πότη-ς master, δέσ-ποινα mistress, δεσπόσυνο-ς 
lordly, δεσπόξ- am lord. 

Skt. pa-ti-s lord, husband, pa-t-ni lady, wife, pat-j-é 
am lord, share. 

Lat. com-po(t)-s, im-po(t)-s, pot-is (potis-sum, possum), 
pot-ror, pot-ens, pot-es-ta(t)-s, pot-i-ri, — Osc. potiad 
possit. 

Goth. -fath-s lord, brith-fath-s bridegroom. 

Lith. pa-i-s husband, male, self, pa-ti wife, pat pre- 
cisely, very, vész-pat-s lord, ruler. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 288, Benf. II 75. — The root is pa (Skt. 
pé pdmi). guard, protect, from which come also pd-la-s ruler, Bohem. 
pa-n lord; and also Gr. πά-ο-μαι acquire, πέ-πᾶ μαι possess. The 
close connection of the notions to be master and to possess, which 
recur in all words of this rt., is shown by the proverbial use in Theo- 


critus XV 90 πασάμενος ἐπίτασσε. A noun pa-ti-s formed from this 
root is preserved in four families of speech. The Lat. potis, identical 
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even in the o-sound, Corssen Ztechr. III 279 regards as a comparative 
like magis, satis, because of potis-sent and similar forma; still in these 
forms pots might also be explained as a plural (= poteis, cp. divi 
qui potes Varro 1, 1. V § 58, Kvicala Ber. ἃ. Wiener Acad. 1870 
p. 141 ff). Another form direct from the rt. is Po-ta Vica. Pota 
was the old name of Victoria (Preller Rim. Myth. 609). As in Skt. 
a secondary verbal-stem has been formed in Latin from which come 
pot-ens and pot-i-ri. For the Oscan form see Corssen Ztechr. XI 356. 
— Of the compound δεσ-πότη-ς and ite feminine, originating as the 
Skt. pat-ni shows in deo-xor-y1a no less than five explanations have 
been given, which agree only in translating the second part of the 

284 two words by master, mistress, viz. 1) from the mythical Ddsa- i, 
traditionally ‘mistress of the foes’ (Kuhn Ztschr. I 464, Max Miller 
V 151) but according to Benfey (IX 110) and the Pet. Dict. ‘having 
the demons as rulers’, and hence strange to the meaning of the Greek 
words; 2) from Skt. gds-pati-s ‘master of the family’ (Benfey u. a) 
with an inconceivable change of sound; 3) from Skt. sadas-pati-s 
(Sonne Ztechr. X 136) hiterally ‘master of the seat’ (sadas == ἔδος), 
i. e. of the settlement, a sense which is not quite established for the 
word, besides the unusual loss of the initial syllable: 4) from the 
Skt. dam-pati-s ‘master of the house’ (Benfey u.s. Pet. Dict., Fick * 87) 
so far as the sense goes, excellent, but without giving a sufficient 
explanation of the syllable dec-, which is far enough from dopo, δώ: 
5) from the Zend danhu-paits master of a district (Pott W. I 240), so 
far satisfactory that Zd. ἢ points to an older 8, but not without diffi- 
culties arising from the meaning and derivation of the former word 
(Skt. das-ju barbarian, non-Aryan). 


378) Rt. πρα πέμ-πρη-μι (inf. πιμπρά-ναι), πρή-ϑ-ὦ burn, 
é-non-o-ev (Hom.) blew, caused to stream, 2@7- 
dav (st. πρηδον) burn, sore, xey-o-ryg flash of 
lightning, storm. πρη-μαίνω blow fiercely. 

Ch.-Sl. pal-i-ti burn, pla-my (gen. pla-men-e) flame, 
pe-pel+i ashes, Lith. pel-ena-i (plur.) ashes. 
Sonne Ztechr. X 104, Walter XII 377. — Both consider par as 
the root, and the Skt. roots prush, plush burn as derivatives with 
a dulling of a to u. The special connection of the ideas blow, 
cause to stream out, and burn is discussed in Studien IV 228 (ep. 
Buttm. Lexil. I 105). — Cp. Pott W. I 249. 


379) πρᾷο-ς, πραῦ-ς (Ion. wen-v-s) gentle, xga-o-rn{(r)-¢ 
gentleness, πραῦ-ν-ὦ make gentle. 
Skt. rt. pri (pri-nd-mi) delight, gladden, rejoice, 
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pri-ja-s dear, valued, friendly, pri-t-s joy, pré-man 
love. — Zd. fri love, prize, fry-a loved, friend. 
Goth. fri-j-én ἀγαπᾶν, frijond-s φίλος, O.-H.-G. frd-o, 

fré strenuus, laetus. 
Ch.-8i. privja-t providere, curare, prija-telt friend. 
Bopp Gl., Pott I! 208 (cp. W. I 580). — The well-established 
form πρᾶο-ς is of importance for this combination. Before v the ε 
has been entirely lost. — Still there is no completely corresponding 
analogy for the derivation of mweat-o-¢ from 2g. mpar seems to 
come from mpt as αἱθ (No. 302) from rt. tdh; and to this was added 
the suffix v, zeaj-vg, while πρᾷ-ο-ς followed the rule of adjective- 

atems in 0. 


380) πρό before, πρό-τερο-ς prior, πρῶ-το-ς (Dor. πρᾶτος) 
primus, πρό-μο-ς the foremost, πρύ-τανι-ς (Aeol. 
πρό-τανι-ς) prince, headman, xg-/v sooner, before, 
πρω-ἴ early, πρῴ-ην (Dor. πρᾶν) before that, the 
day before yesterday, πρό-σσω, πρό-σω, 169-60, 
πόῤῥω forwards, forth, afar. 

Skt. pra- (only a prefix) fore-, pra-tha-ma-s primus, 
pir-va-s prior, pra-tar mane. — Zd. prefix fra, 
fra fore-, forth-. 

Lat. prod, pré, prae, pr-ior, pris-tini-s, pris-cu-s, pri- 
mu-s, pran-diu-m, porro. — Umbr. pru = pro, 
pre = prae, per-ne, per-naio anticus, -per for (?). 

Goth. fru-ma first, frum-ist in the first place: 0.-H.-G. 
fur-tro prior, fur-isto princeps, fruo early. 

Ch.-Sl. pra-, pro-, pre- fore, prii-vyj primus; Lith. 
pra- fore-, by-, pro- through, for, pir-ma-s primus, 
pirm {prepos.) before. 

Q.-Ir. ro, ru 1) verbal particle, ro-char amavit, 2) in- 
tensive particle ro-mdr nimis magnus (Z.? 411, 
864); air, Old Gaul. are- (primitive form *ari = 
part) ante prae pro propter (Z.? 622); ar, air 
conj. nam, enim (Z.? 713) cp. Eng. for; rem-ren 
ante, rem-am ante me (Z.? 641) ep. Lith. pirm. 


Bopp Vergl. Gr. III 499, Pott I? 541, Benf. I 137 f., Schleicher 

Kal. 119, 121, Grimm Gesch. 897, Diefenbach I 352 ff, Ebel Beitr. 

I 311. — Cp. παρά, πάρος No. 346, 347, between which words and 
Cunrius, Etymology. 23 
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many of those here quoted the line of demarcation vanishes. All 
conjectures as to their origin are extremely uncertain, but we may 
perhaps with Bopp regard the form prdé (Zend fra) as an instrumental 
case, accompanied by the Lat. prd-d as an ablative; for which prae 
(pra-i) would supply the locative. Corssen I* 781 adds much more, 
but rightly rejects the assumption of an ablative * prae-d, formed 
from the locative which Zeyss Ztschr. XVI 378 supports solely by the 
gloss of Festus praedotiunt praeoptant, changing the first word into 
praedoptant. {Corssen reads praepotiunt praepotant.| πρίν = προ-ιν 
is for 2eg0-tov, as the Lat. pris- = prius for pro-tos comparative, pri- 
mu-8 superlative of pro. Corssen’s differing view (Beitr. 4384), ac- 
cording to which the locative form prae is the basis of all the Latin 
words, appears to me improbable, if only because it would do away 
with the identity of pris- and πρίν. — pran-diu-m properly that early 
in the day (dte-s). — Pott compares also pru-ina hoar-frost, as mean- 
ing originally early frost: we might derive it from provina and com- 
pare this with πρω-ἶ for xem-f:, and as to form merely with Skt. 
ptr-va-s for pra-va-s. — Hom. πρόσσω (adv.) from the stem προ-τ)ο 
(suffix rjo = Skt. tja cp. ὕπ-τιο-ς No. 393), shortened to πρό-σω, by 
metathesis πόρ-σω, by assimilation πόῤῥω. — On the difficult porro 
Pott I* 272, Corssen Beitr. 402. Perhaps the Umbrian post-position 
-per for, which Aufrecht identifies with περί is also only a phonetic 
modification of pro, as in Italian. 


381) προ-τί (πο-τί), πρό-ς (πό-ς) to, beside, πρόσ-ϑε(ν) 
in front, before. 

Skt. pra-ti (prefix and prep. with acc.) contra, ver- 
sus, O.-Pers. pati-sh against, Zend patti as adv. 
further, as prep. and postp. with all oblique 
cases on to, to, at. 

Ch.-Sl. pro-ti, proti-va ad, Lett. pretti, Lith. prész to- 
wards, against. 

Bopp Vgl. Gramm. III 500, Schleich. Kal. 120, Pott I? 268. — 

On the three Homeric forms προτέ, ποτί, πρὸς I. Bekker Hom. BI. 
497. ποτί is also Doric, and there is also Arcad. πός (Inscription of 
286 Tegea, 1. 5. Michaelis Jahn’s Jahrb. 1861 p. 586). The Cretan πορτί, 
also with elision xogt’, shows that the ἢ may be transposed, and its 
entire loss is not to be wondered at in so light a particle. Cp. 
ὕδατ-ος, σκατ-ός for ὕδαρτ-ος, σκαρτ-ός and Lat. pédo by the side of 
πέρδω (No. 292), ἐγκαπῆ᾽ ἐπικαρπία, βάδιστοι" βραδύτατοι, δασχαζει 
(i. ὁ. δρα-σκάξει)᾽ ὑποφεύγει Hesych., Engl. speak, Low Germ. and 
Dutch sprek-en. Hence we rejected on p. 80 Pott’s attempt to divide 
xott from προτί ([* 272). His objection that ‘the identity of ποτὶ 
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and πρός is disproved by the fact that προτέ and ποτέ both make 
their appearance equally in the same Doric dialect and in Homer’ is 
baseless. For as to Doric, according to Ahrens D. Dor. 358 the oc- 
currence of προτί is not at all established. But what would it prove, 
even if different branches of Dorism had decided in favour of different 
forms? And is πορτίέ aleo to be regarded as a distinct preposition, be- 
cause the Cretan branch of Dorism made use of this form? In Homer 
moreover we confessedly find peculiarities of the most different dia- 
lecta. Who would think of separating πίσυρες from τέσσαρες, ὕμμιν 
from ὑμῖν, or doubting the identity of σύν and ξύν, of évi, elvt, εἰν, 
év? — Following Corssen’s explanation (Beitr. 87) we may regard 
port (Umbr. pur Aufr. and Kirchh. I 271) as the Latin representa- 
tive of this preposition, occurring with different phonetic modifications 
in pol-lingo, por-ricio, pos-sideo, pé-no (for posino). On the other 
hand, after the objections of Pott [3 191 and Corssen ἃ. s., I retract 
my earher opinion, that red- is to be compared with prat, as not 
demonstrable. It is remarkable that this red- will not admit of any 
etymology whatever. — προ-τί is certainly to be derived from πρό 
(No. 380). 
382) Rt. mtu, nut, πτύ-ω spit, πτύ-αλο-ν spittle, πῦυτ-ίξω 
spue, spirt, ψύττ-ω spue. 
Skt. shfiv, shitv-d-mi spuo. 
Lat. sptt-o, spu-tu-m, pritu-ita. 
Goth. speiva spuo, 0.-H.-G. spiwan, spihan [Mod. G. 
Speien} spue. 
Lith. spiduj-u, spjdu-d-au spue, Ch.-Sl. plivja, πτύω. 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 1362, 1867, Benf. I 416, Kuhn Ztachr. IV 33, 
Grassmann XI, 11, 17, 34. — I assume spju as the original form, 
preserved in Goth. and Lith. Thence we get in Ch.-Sl. by the rejection 
of the initial s and the insertion of the 7 common before 2 plju, in 
Latin by the loss of the ¢ spu, in Skt. by the shifting of the organ 
and the weakening of the u into » shtiv. — Gr. xrv is therefore for 
oxjv. For τ originating by assimilation in ὁ cp. χϑές = (g)hjas 
(No. 193): the form ψύττω is due to metathesis and the rejection of 
the 2. In σῖαι πτύσαι Πάφιοι (cp. M. Schmidt, Hesych. s. v., Ztschr. 
ΙΧ 367] the labial has entirely disappeared. πῦὕῦτίξω is probably 
a frequentative for πτυ-τέςξω (cp. πειρη-τέτξω. pitu-ita seems to point 
to a verbal-stem pitu for sputu, to be compared with metu-o, futu-o, 
unless indeed it is borrowed, so corresponding to a lost xrvety (cp. 
on No. 370). — The root appears aspirated, perhaps by the influence 
of the original 8, in the Doric ém-giv-od-m despuo. Bugge Ztschr. 
XX 37 has a different view on the course of the phonetic changes. 
— Cp. p. 688. 
23* 
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383) Rt. πυ πύ-ϑ- make to rot, πύ-ϑ-ο-μαι rot, πυϑ-ε- 
dav (st. -dov) rottenness, IIvd-0, Πύϑων (Ὁ), 
πύ-ο-ν pus, xvé-@ bring to a head. 

Skt. puij-é putresco, foeteo, prija-s, pi-ti pus, μὴ 8, 
puti-ka-s putidus. — Zd. pi stink, piii-ti rotten- 
ness. 

Lat. pis, pus-cinu-s, pur-u-lentu-s, put-eo, puter (st. 
pu-tri), put-i-du-s. 

Goth. fil-s [Mod. Germ. fad] foul, O-N. fait γυ- 
tredo, ftiki foetor. 

Lith. pri-v-% (anf. p-t) rot (intrans.), pti-d-au make 
to rot, pt-le: pus. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 1117, Benf. I 270. — On the ¢ of put-e-o 
Ztschr. II 335, where foeteo also — a word which has nothing to do 


with this root — is quoted (cp. No. 320), Grassmann Ztschr. XII 87, 
Corssen Beitr. 79. On the @ in zv@-m see above p. 66. 


384) av& with the fist, svx-ry-¢, πύγ-μαχ-ο-ς boxer, 
πυγ-μή fist, boxing. 
Lat. pug-nu-s, pug-il, pugillu-s, pugill-ari-s, 
0.-H.-G. fi-st fist. 
Ch.-S1. pe-st? pugnus. 

Bopp Gl. and Schleich. Ksl. 120, Benf. II 78 compare Skt. 
mush{i fist, whose m then must have originated in a p. But where 
are there analogies for this? The st in the northern languages re- 
minds us of the st of mathstu-s mist (No. 175). — πύξ looks like δὰ 
abbreviated dat. pl. It seems probable that xvy-w» cubit is of the 
same origin — perhaps with an amplifying suffix — from the similar 
use of πυγμή (whence Πυγμαῖοι) and πυγῶν as a measure (Pollux 
B 158). As the fist is the firmly closed hand, it is natural to regard 
πυκινό-ς (Hom. xvx-t-yo-s) as related. The g in the Latin would 
then be weakened from k. Fick Or. and Occ. III 116 conjectures the 
like weakening for Skt. ptig-a-s band, troop, purig-a-s heap, mass, 
which are connected in meaning. — Of Latin words perhaps pug-tv 
hand-dagger and pug-na pug-nd-re belong here (so Dietrich, Jahn’s 
Jahrb. 81, 40), though in both cases we might also refer them to 
pungere. — In German and Slavonic the guttural has fallen out, as 
in Goth. vaur-stv ἔργον (No. 141, cp. also No. 538). 


385) πῦρ (st. πῦρ) fire, πυρ-ε-τό-ς fever, πυρ-α funeral 
pile, πυρ-σό-ς brand, torch, πυῤῥό-ς flame-coloured. 
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— Unmbr. pir fire, Lat. pri-na glowing coals. — 
0.-H.-G. fiur fire — Bohem. pyr glowing embers. 


Pott W. 11103; the connection he supposes with pi purify (Skt. 
pé-takas fire) as Plut. Quaest. Rom. 1 τὸ πῦρ καϑαέρει shows, is not 
inconsistent with the Greek view. — Fick Or. ἃ, Occ. III 111 attempts 
to establish a link between fire and the root pid by means of the 
intermediate notion of brightness, and Grassmann Ztschr. XVI 184 
tries to prove for the middle form pav-anté in the Rig V. the meaning 
‘they blaze’. Otherwise in the Pet. Dict. (cp. Delbriick Ztschr. f. Ὁ. 
Philol. I 146). Certainly from the fundamental idea of brightness that 
of purifying, purity (pti-ru-s, pu-tu-s) might be easily derived. — The 288 
relation of the Skt. prush, plush burn, which in its turn again reminds 
us of the rt. mpa (No. 378) still needs explanation. According to 
Corssen II? 1004 prii-na is for prus-na. — For πῦρ in Simon. Amorg. 
according to Herodian π. pov. λέξ. 12, 19 xvieg. On the Umbr, pir 
see Aufr. and Kirchh. 1 36, II 112. 


386) πῦρό-ς wheat, πύρ-νο-ς wheaten bread, πῦρήν kernel, 
stone of fruit. — A.-S. fyrs lolium. — Ch.-SI. 
pyro oAvea, Bohem. pyr couch-grass, Lett. pirji 
wheat, Lith. pirat winter wheat. 


Kuhn Weber's Ind. Studien I 356 f., Pott 11 109, Hehn 400. — 
The first assumes the idea of corn to be the fundamental one, tracing 
it back to the Skt. push to nourish. This seems to me doubtful, be- 
cause of πυρήν. --- The Syracusan by-form σπυρός (Cramer Anecd. I 
p. 362, 18) would lead us in quite a different direction, if this were 
not quite isolated. Cp. also Benf. II 86. The Skt. pura, yellow bar- 
leria according to Wilson, used to be added here, but according to 
the Pet. Dict. the meaning of pura is too diversified to give safe 
ground. — Many other combinations, destitute of any secure found- 
ations, are given by Pictet I 266. 


387) πῶλο-ς foal, πωλ-ίο-ν young foal, young. — Lat. 
pullu-s. — Goth. fida(n), 0.-H.-G. folo πῶλος. 

Grimm Gesch. 896, Pott 1! 193, W. I 247, where also (Marci-) 

por, pu-er, ptl-era, pu-8u-8, pU-8a, pil-pu-s, pu-pa, pi-pilla, pu-tu-s 
boy, Skt. pd-ta-s, po-ta-ka-s young, pu-tra-8 son are compared, — 
Benfey II 73 adds also we-i(d)-s, which he is certainly right in ex- 
plaining, with O. Miller ad Fest. p. 399, as zaJ-1(d)-s, on the ground 
of the forms ποῦς, xavg occurring on vases (KAAOZ HO ITAT2, 
ΚΑΛῈ HE IIATZ Revue Archéol. 1868 p. 347). Lat. pu-er is for an 
older pov-er (Schwabe de demin. 40), and hence resembles the Gr. 
_maf-t-¢ in the stem-syllable. — Thus we should be brought to a root 
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pw beget (cp. pubes). Cp. Kuhn Weber's Ind. Studien I 357, Corssen 
Beitr. 248. It is natural to compare with this, besides the Skt. pu- 
tra-s already mentioned, which from its active suffix must be taken 
as begetter, continuer of the family, also Skt. pumans man, and Lat. 
pum-ilu-s, pumil-io, mannikin, dwarf. Like πῶ-λο-ς for wof-1o-s, po- 
mu-m might be for pov-mu-m grown (otherwise Corssen I? 342 [con- 
necting it with No. 860 ‘the nourishing’]) similarly zo-da, πόα grass, 
and even pa-pdv-er, reduplicated because of ite quick growth, prae- 
pu-tiu-m foregrowth. The Skt. push increase, breed, nurture, may be 
regarded as an expansion of this root. Perhaps zocé-@ is also to be 
added, as a derivative from a ποιὸ (cp. παιδο-ποιό-ς == aof-t0) like 
voé-w from νόο-ς, ποϑέ-ω from πόϑο-ς. It is true that ποεέω even 
in Homer is used for various activities, but it always remained the 
especial verb for denoting physical and intellectual creation. An 
erroneous etymology was discussed on p. 70. The attempt (Or. u. Occ. 
III 114) to connect ποιεῖν with pu purify will satisfy no one. 


388) σάλπ-ιγξ (st. σαλπ-ιγγ) trumpet, cadaif-o sound the 
trumpet. — Lith. szvilp-i% whistle (vb.), svilp-iné 

whistle (subst.) (Lett. szvilp-a) (Ὁ). 
Pott I! 226 ‘although in no other instance sz corresponds to 
9898 Gr. σ΄. The suffix is individualizing, as in φόρμιγξ, λᾶϊγξ, πλάσ- 
τιγξ: in the stem σαλπ has arisen from ofaix. Ought we to con- 
sider M.-H.-G. swal, swalwe cithara and stwal, swalewe hirundo as from 
the same root, or to refer them to Skt. svar sound (overy§ No. 519)? 
Schleicher regards the Lith. word, which only means to whistle with 

the mouth, as onomatopoetic. 


389) Rt. «παρ σπαίρ-ὦ, a-oxaie-m writhe, quiver. — Skt. 
sphar, sphur, sphur-d-mi mico, vibro, tremo. Zd. 
cpar go, tread with the feet. — Lith. spir-t 
strike out, hit, fell, spar-dy-ti strike out. 

Pott W. II 1, 420, Benf. I 577 ἢ — The fundamental meaning 
of the rt. is that of a quick movement. But this developes itself 
mainly in two directions. In the first place it is referred to the feet. 
So in the verbs quoted above, on which Kuhn Ztachr. II 324 is to 
be consulted. We may add O.-H.-G. spor(n) [in the Cape Colony spoor] 
vestigium, spor-on calcitrare, spur-n-an calcitrare, offendere, impingere, 
(Engl. spurn), far-spirn-an to strike with the feet. It is probable 
that the Lat. sper-no, a-spernor are connected with this meaning, 
either so that the fundamental meaning was strike away with the 
foot, or so that we may immediately connect it with the Germ. 
sperren, absperren (bar off, reject). The latter view, that of Pot, 
perhaps deserves the preference because of Enn. Trag. v. 244 (V.) 


2 
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tus atque aecum se a malis spernit procul. The Skt. spar-i-tar enemy 
also belongs here, and perhaps spur-iu-s. — In the second place the 
rt. is used of a motion of the hand. Here we may place σπείρ-ω, 
oxeg-j-m, and also O.-H.-G. spriu chaff, and inasmuch as the usage 
had become fixed to denote a scattering motion, dispersing a mass 
“into small parts, without any limitation to the hand as the original 
source of the motion, the 0.-H.-G. spruojan sputter, drizzle. — I can 
see no kinship with oxde-to-» rope, but this certainly agrees with 
the Lith. spar-ta-s band (Nesselm.), and we may add σπεῖρα. — The 
common nature of these two ramifications of the meaning comes out 
most strikingly in Germ. springen spring, and sprengen burst, be- 
sprengen sprinkle (0.-H.-G. springan) [cp. Eng. spring a mine &c.]. 
Both verbs belong to a root expanded by k, spark, sprak, which met 
us before under No. 359b. Walter Ztschr. XII 407. Add σπαράσσω 
(st. σπαρακ) tear, drag, with an inserted α. — From the primary root 
spar by the weakening of the r comes spal, preserved in πα-σπάλ-η 
fine meal, or with ¢ for o (cp. εἰς-μῶ παι-πάλ-η. After the loss of the 
initial 8 we have pal, preserved in zad-n, poll-en, pul-vi-s and παλ- 
vy-o strew, bestrew. This phase of the root may also occur in pal-ea 
chaff, which recalls both 0.-H.-G. spriv and Skt. pal-a-s, pal-dla-s 
straw, pal-dva-s chaff. As pal also is expanded by ak, we have 
pal-k, pal-a-k preserved in παλάσσω akin in meaning to παλ-ύν-ὦ. 
Both verbs mean to besprinkle, scatter, the former also to strew. 
We may add παλεύειεν to decoy, of birds which are lured. παλλειν 
in its intransitive use, ἡ καρδία πάλλει, παλ-μό-ς beating of the pulse 
&e., comes so near to ἀ-σπαέρ-ω, that we can hardly help referring 
it, as well as πάλο-ς lot, παλάσσειν to cast lots, to this same παλ. 
Corssen Beitr. 308, 319 Nach. 296 mentions what is perhaps still to 
be added from the Latin, but with considerable differences of opinion, 
discussed Especially in I? 476, 526. 


390) σπλήν milt, σπλάγχ-νο-ν entrail. — Skt. plihan (also 290 
plihad, plihan) lien. — Lat. lien. — O.-N. lungu 
(nom., stem lungan), O.-H.-G. lungd, lungina lung. 
— Ch.-Sl. slez-ena, Lith. bluzni-s milt. — Ir. 
selg f. milt (Gild. 215), st. selgd. 

Bopp Gl., Pott Π' 270, Benf. I 602 f., Kuhn Ztschr. IV 13, 
Stokes Ir. Gloss. 1012, Bugge Stud. IV 340, Joh. Schmidt Voc. I 32. 
— The fundamental form is splagh-an: in Skt. and Lat. the s has 
fallen away and the stem-vowel is accidentally weakened in the same 
manner, in Slavonic and Irish the p has fallen out, while Ch.-Sl. z 
normally replaces the guttural, in Lith. after the loss of s p has 
been weakened into ὃ, finally in the Teutonic languages of the three 
consonants only the third has remained. — In σπλάγχ-νο-» the gut- 
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tural of the root appears united with an prefixed nasal, the origin 
of which is the nasal suffix. The remarkable loss of χ between two 
vowels in σπλήν for σπλαχ-εν finds an analogy at most only in 7 he 
said (No. 611). 


391) ὕπ-νο-ς sleep. .— Skt. svap-na-s somnus, rt. svap 
dormire. — Zd. gap sleep, gaf-na(m.) sleep. — 
Lat. som-nu-s, sdp-or, sdp-t-o. — O.-N. svef-n som- 
nus [O.-Eng. swevene dream, A.-S. swefen], O.-H.-G. 
swebjan sopire. — Ch.-S]. sti-nii (for stp-ni) som- 
nus, sup-a-ti dormire, Lith. sdp-nas dream. — 
O.-Ir. suan sleep (F. A. 123). . 

Bopp Gl., Pott I? 259, Grimm Gesch. 308. — ox-vo-s for συκ- 
vo-¢ from the shorter form preserved in the Skt. participle sup-ta-s 
and elsewhere; while sdp-or is for svdp-or, sdp-t-o, like the Skt. cau- 
sative svdpa-ja-mt with addition of sound in the stem-syllable. — 
I have omitted Goth. slép-an, 0.-H.-G. sldfan &c. as not akin, be- 
cause of the 7: their analogues O.-H.-G. slaph, sleep &c. are quoted 
by Diefenbach (Goth. Wtb. II 268). So Lottner Ztschr. XI 164. — Zd. 
qap with normal change from svap. svap-na-s is one of the not 
very numerous nouns which have been preserved completely and 
with unchanged meaning, without any other than the normal phonetic 
changes, in all the families of speech. The Lithuanian has shifted the 
meaning from somnus to somnium, for which Bugge Ztschr. XX 40 
points out analogies from the 0O.-N. [cp. too O.-Eng. sweven, 6. g. 
Piers the Plowman, Prol. 11]. 


392) ὑπέρ, ὑπείρ over, ὕπερ-ϑεν above, ὕπερο-ς pestle, 
ὑπέρα upper rope. — Skt. upari as adv. above, 
thereon, as prep. with loc., acc., gen. over. Zd. 
wpairt as adv. above, as prep. with acc. and in- 
strum. over. — Lat. s-uper. — Goth. ufar ὑπέρ, 


ufaréd thereon. 

Bopp Vergl. Gr. III 493, Pott 11 109, 13 677. — Evident as is 
the kinship of these words, there are many hitherto unsolved diffical- 
ties in the way. For instance, as to the form, the 8 of super is un- 
explained; for while the Greek rough breathing appears before every 
» and therefore may be an unorganic addition, the Latin s cannot 
possibly be ‘a purely phonetic prefix’. Hence Pott conjectares m 
this s a trace of a prefixed preposition, and in fact now the Goth 
us, as the Graeco-Italic representative of which we are to learn to 
recognize ex. Are we to suppose that super and sub, from es-uper, 

291 es-ub stand for ens-uper, ens-ub (év¢, εἰς), 80 that in tn-super we should 
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have from a later period in language the same prepositions com- 
pounded, which had formed an alliance long before? — From the side 
of the meaning, the interchange between above and below is sur- 
prising; for ὅπ-ατο-ς (cp. ὑψοῦ, ὑψηλός, ὕψιστορ) corresponds to the 
Lat. sum-mu-s for sup-mu-s (cp. suprad, supré-mu-s) and to the O.-H.-G. 
oba over, whilst in form it belongs rather to ὑπό then to ὑπέρ, and 
conversely, while the Skt. wpa-ma-s the highest may be compared 
with Lat. sum-mu-s, the Skt. upa-ra-s the lower cannot be connected 
in meaning with Zd. upa-ra the upper, with superu-s and ὑπέρα. 
Attempts to solve this difficulty are made by Pott I? 646. In any 
case, oxefo has originated from veg: by metathesis of the +. ὑπερη- 
φανέων (A 694), ὑπερή-φανο-ς (Pind. ὑπερά-φανο-ς), ὑπερη-φάνεια 
are to be explained by supposing that ὕπερη contains the adjective 
stem ὕπερο with epic lengthening (cp. νεη-γενής, ἐλαφη-βόλο-ς and 
‘Elucidations’ p. 165, E. T.): ὑπερή-φανο-ς meaus therefore ‘appear- 
ing, showing oneself excessive’: cp. τηλε-φανής, λευκο-φανής. Thus 
we can dispense with the forced attempts of Déderlein Gloss. 2192, 
Dintzer Ztschr. XII 2, and Fick 3 17, who wishes to connect -ηφανο-ς 
with Skt. dhana-s rank, luxuriant. For ὕβρι-ς p. 528. Probably 0O.-Ir. 
for, Corn. war, oar, Cymr. guor super (Z.? 628, 675) for an original 
*u(p)ar belong here (Ebel Beitr. 1 309). 


393) ὑπό, ὑπαί under. — Skt. upa as adv. thither as 
prep. with acc. towards, with loc. to, on, with instr. 
with (in the sense of accompanying). Zd. upa 
with acc. to, with loc. over. — Lat. sub, sub-ter. 
— Goth. uf sub, Ο.-Η.-α. oba super. — Ch--Sl. 
pa, po secundum, post, ρο-αὖ sub, Lith. pa, po 
under, after, with. 


Cp. No. 392. Weber Ind. Studien II 406. — upa denotes in 
Skt. according to the Pet. Dict. ‘the opposite of apa far, away’, and 
thence attains the meaning (among others) of under’ in the sense of 
subjection, and ‘over’ in the sense of mounting. sus for sub-s in 
sus-tuls, su(8)-r(t)g-0, 8uS-Cip-10, sus-que de-que, 8u(3)-(vo)-rsu-m arrives, 
perhaps by reason of its s which seems to have an ablative force, 
at its meaning of ‘from below’ i. e. ‘towards a place above’. Pott 
1? 161: cp. Corssen 113 580. — Also ὕπ-τιο-ς, equivalent to sup-inu-s 
upturned, open, bent back, is akin. The suffix is the same as in the 
Skt. upa-tja-s “lying underneath (cp. περι-σσός No. 359, πρό-σσω 
No. 880). — If Ir. for is for *upJar, wpa occurs also in 0O.-Ir. fo, 
Cymr. guo sub (Z.* 627. 661; Ebel Beitr. I 309). 
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B 


A Greek β corresponds only in a very few cases to 
an Indo-Germanic 6, which in those cases is represented 
in Sanskrit, Latin, and Slavo-Lithuanian by 6. No example 
is found of the Teutonic p which was to have been ex- 
pected. (Cp. Grassmann Ztschr. XII 122.) 


394) βάρβαρο-ς strange, foreign, BagBag-if-w speak, be- 
have like a foreigner. — Skt. barbara-s stutter- 
ing, curly, foreign. — Lat. balbu-s, balbu-ti-o. 

292 The fact that the Skt. barbara-s ought, as it appeared, to be 
written with av was formerly an objection to the comparison of the 
word instituted by Kuhn Ztschr. I 381 ff. But acc. to the Ptsb. Wtb. 
V 1644 the ὃ is better. The only meaning established for this word 
is curly, the only meaning for its derivative barbara-td is a ‘rough- 
ness’ in the pronunciation of r (Max Miiller Ztschr. Υ 141, XVI 453°. 
— On the other hand βάρβαρο-ς occurs first in βαρβαρόφωνοι B 867. 
Pictet Ztschr. V 330, Orig. I 57 compares βορβορύξειν rumble (of noises 
in the bowels), the Persian barbar chattering, foolish, and Irish ana- 
loga. Without doubt then the Greeks named the Barbarians from 
their strange-sounding language. 

395) βλη-χή a bleating, βληχ-ά-ς a bleating sheep, BAn- 
χά-ο-μαι bleat. — Lat. bala-re, bdld-tu-s. — 0.-H.-G. 
bld-z-u bleat. — Ch.-Sl. ble-ja-ti, ble-k-a-tt, ble-k- 
ot-a-tt balare. 

Pott W. I 265, Benf. H 70, Schleicher Ksl. 122. — The rt. is 
in the syllable bla, softened into bala, lengthened by different con- 
sonants. The zy seems to have arisen from the inchoative ox, cp. 
p. 700. 


395b) βολβό-ς onion, bulb. — Lat. bulbw-s, bulb-isws, 
bulb-atio, bulb-ulus. — Lett. bumbul-s knob. 


Benf. II 304 with much that has no connection. — That the 
Lat. bulbu-s is not borrowed seems to me probable on account of its 
derivatives. 


990 ὁ) BopBvat-¢ πομφόλυξ (Hes.) i. 6. bubble. — Lat. 
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bulla, bullire, bullare, bullatu-s. — Lith. bumbul-s 
bubble. 
Pott 11 2138. 


396) βραχύ-ς short (compar. βράσσων), βράχε-α shallows, 
βραχύ-τη(τ)-ς shortness, βραχύ-ν-ω shorten. 
Lat. brev-i-s, brevi-a shallows, brevi-td(t)-s. 

Pott W. Ill 942, Benf. Π 71. — On the comparative βράσσων 

(K 226), to which the corresponding superlative βράχ-ιστο-ς occurs in 

Pindar, and its older form feay-cmv perhaps preserved in βραχέων 

upper arm (Pollux B 138 ὅτι ἐστὶ τοῦ πήχεως βραχύτερος), cp. Ind. 

lect. kil. aest. a. 1857 p. IV and p. 659. — brevi-8 : βραχυ = levi-s: 

ἔλαχυ (No. 168). The comparison of the Ch.-S]. briis-% tazv¢ is open - 

to objection because the meaning does not agree. All the same bruz- 

éja shallows is remarkably like βράχ-εα brevia in sound. — Fick * 182, 

Ascoli Ztachr. XVII 269 refer the Gk. and Lat. word to a rt. bargh 

which occurs in Skt. as barh (also varh) with the meaning tear out, 

tear off. In this case then βραχύ-ς like curtu-s would properly 
mean torn off. 


397) βύ-α-ς, βύ-ξα screech owl. — Lat. bi-bd(n). — 
0.-H.-G. ito bubo. — Lith. ya screech-owl. 


Benf. Π 62, Férstem. Ztachr. Ill 50. — βύζα is most likely for 
βυιια, hence Βύζᾶ-ς (st. Bufa-ve = Bufa-Fevr) and Βυζξάντ-ιο-ν = 
Uhlenhorst (near Hamburg) (?). 


Φ 


Greek g corresponds to Indo-Germanic and Sanskrit 
bh, Zend ὃ, Latin f and (in the middle of a word) 6, Teu- 
tonic, Slavo-Lithuanian and Old-Irish 0. 


398) Rt. adp aor. ἦλφοο-ν I won, ἀλφ-ἄάν-ω win, ἀλφεσί- 
βοιαι winning oxen, ἄλφη-μα wages. 

Skt. rt. rabh seize, take, d-rabh take hold of, under- 
take, fashion, rbht-s clever, apt, artist, fashioner, 
rbhu-mat apt. 

Lat. 1&-ds (léb-or), labério-su-s, labdro. 
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Goth. arb-aith-s κόπος, 0.-H.-G. arabait (Germ. Ar- 
beit), Goth. arbaidyjan κοπιᾶν. 

Bohem. rob-i-ti laborare, Ch.-Sl. rab-ii (rob-ii) servus, 
rab-ota work, Lith. lob-a work, task, lébi-s pos- 
session, property. 

The original form of the rt. is arbh. The meaning lay hold of, 
operate, work appears clearly throughout. I was led to connect the 
above words by the use given in the PW. I 1058 of the Skt. rbdhu, 
which is there referred to the rt. rabh (cp. too Miklosich Radices 
s. v. rabu; otherwise Kuhn Ztschr. IV 109). On the connection of 
the Teutonic, Latin, and Slavonic words see Grimm Worterb. 5. τ. 
‘Arbeit’, and Schleicher Ksl. 131. Cp. Pott I! 259, Pictet II 397. 
A connection of the Indian Rbhus with the Teutonic Elfs — O.-H.-G. 
alp. gen alb-es, A.-S. dlf — elaborately maintained by Kuhn (vide supra) 
is possible even if we accept this etymology. — Homer's ἀνέρες alg- 
ησταί, in spite of K. Fr. Hermann's ingenious derivation from ἀλφι 
and the rt. ἐδ which is also supported by Déderlein (Gloss. p. 28), are 
no “eaters of meals”, as 1. Bekker Hom. Bl. 118 properly translates 
the word supposing that to be its derivation, but are to be taken in 
the sense in which the old Grammarians took the words — that of ear- 
ners, workers (cp. ὀρχη-σ-τή-ς), “qui victum quaerunt, qui quaestam 
faciunt, the laborious side of the earning process being considered, 
and contrasted with the easy life of the Gods” (Bekker p. 112). 
With this agrees Aesch. Sept. 770, where the ἀνδρῶν ἀλφηστὰν ὄλβος 
ἄγαν παχυνϑείς becomes nothing less than comic if we understand 
it of bread or meal eating men. — Fick? 166 differs in many respects. 


399) ἀλφό-ς a white rash. — Lat. albu-s, Umbr. alfu, 
Sabine alpu-s. — O.-H.-G. elb-ig swan, Elba (the 
yiver). 

Pott 11 112, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 109, who is doubtless right in 
comparing also ἄλφι, ἄλφι-το-»ν barley meal, for ἄλφε : ἀλφό-ς = Goth. 
hvait-i oats : hveit-s white. — Corssen Ztschr. III 263 connects also the 
Oscan town-name Alafa-terna, another name of Nuceria. Nearer still 
are Alba Longa and Albunca. Paul. Epit. 4 “Albula Tiberis fluwius 
dictus ab albo colore’’, so that Alba, λφειός (cp. Πηνειός No. 362° 
and Elbe are perhaps one and the same. By the same author the 
Alpes too were explained to be so called “a candore nivium”. Others 

294 it is true prefer the derivation from a Keltic word, for “Galloram 
lingua alti montes Alpes vocantur” Serv. ad Georg. II] 474. Even 
Albts and Alba are derived by Mahn (Etymol. Unters. Berl. 1859 
p. 19) from the same source; to the former the meaning mountain- 
stream is given, to the latter that of mountain, with but small pro- 
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bability in both cases. — As an adj. we find ἀλφός in Hesych. — 
ἀλφούς λευκούς —, as a substantive it denotes the same skin dis- 
ease which is elsewhere called λευκή or λεύκη, Lat. vitiligo. The Lat. 
albigo is similar. — The by-form ἀλωφό-ς (ἀλωφούς᾽ λευκούς Hesych.) 
is discussed at p. 719. 


400) ἀμφί about, ἀμφίς on both sides, διαμφέδιο-ς (Aesch.) 
different. — Skt. abhi as adv. hither, near, as 
prep. with acc. to, against, round, over, abhi-tas 
on both sides, about, round about. O.-Pers. 
abish at hand. Zend abi, aiwi as adv. over, 
moreover, as prep. with dat. or loc. over. — 
Lat. amb-, am-, an-, Umbr. am-, an-, amp-r, Osc. 
amf-r. — O.-8. umbi, O.-H-G. wnpi. — Ch-S1. 
obt trans, per, o circa. — Q.-Ir. wmb-, wnme, imm 
circum, impe from *imb-se circum id (Z.? 654), 
0.-Gallic ambi- (Z.? 64). 


Bopp Vgl. Gr. III 490, Schleicher Ksl. 124, Pott I? 579. — The 
meaning of the Skt. abhs is considerably at variance with the rest, 
but the PW. I 328 nghtly gives it, on the ground of the word abhi- 
tas, the very same primary meaning assumed by Buttmann in the 
Lexilogus (II 217 ff.) for ἀμφέ and duds. We may therefore regard 
the connection with ἄμφω as proved. Cp. Lottner Ztschr. VII 21. 
The ¢ in ἀμφές may be compared with that in ἐξ ex, aw ads, Lat. 
sus- for subs- &c. (see above p. 39), and is represented by r in the 
Umbr. amp-r, amb-r, Osc. amf-r, Aufr. and Kirchh. I -159. For 
Mommeen’s derivation of it from a different source is artificial. The 
Osc. r from 8, which is to be seen here, is ἃ proof rather that this 
change is not unknown in Oscan, and therefore we have no reason 
for abandoning, as Mommsen would (Unterit. D. 225) the derivation 
of the Italian passive re from se on account of the Oscan. The rho- 
tacism which is so common in the two other Italian languages occurs 
but seldom in Oscan, and never as it appears between two vowels. 
We have however a second clear instance of it in hafert, which even 
M. allows, and endeavours in vain to account for by the supposition 
of Roman influence. Zeyss Ztschr. XVI 381 tries to identify this 
Old-Italian amfr- with the first part of the Latin anfr-actu-s, acc. to 
which it belongs not to frangere but to agere. The close proximity 
of its use to the meaning of amb-dge-s seems to me to prove this. — 
It is noteworthy that the preposition has lost its individual meaning 
in Skt. more than in any other language. — Corssen Beitr. 316 re- 
gards annu-s as ἃ weakening of am-nu-s, whence soll-emni-s “quod 
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omnibus annis praestari debet” Fest. 298, accordingly originally circle, 
whence again annu-lu-s. Even omnt-s may have something to do 
with the root. - 


401) ἄμφω, ἀμφό-τεροι both. — Skt. ubhdu (st. εὐλαὶ 
both, ubha-ja-s on both sides. Zd. uba both. — 
Lat. ambé. — Goth. δαὶ (neut. ba), bajéths both, 
0.-H.-G. beidé. — Ch-Sl. oba ambo, Lith. abi 
both, abe-jo-ju I doubt. 

295 Bopp GI., Poté 11 111, Schleicher Ksl. 124. Cp. No. 400. — 
Boehtl. and Roth PW. p. 993 derive the Skt. ubhdu from the rt. ubh 
(ubh-d-mi, umbh-d-mi), for which they quote the meaning “hold to- 
gether” and — when compounded with prepositions — “bind”. Since 
however ubhdu cannot be separated from the words compared here, 
and since @ never arises from u, the only way of defending the com- 
parison is to suppose the wu of the above rt. to be a dulled am. In 
this way we should arrive at ambh as the common rt. for all these 
words. — On the Skt. u from am see Kuhn Beitrage I 355 ff. 


402) νέφ-ος, νεφ-ἔλη cloud, Evy-vé-vog-e it is cloudy, 

vepo-@ make cloudy. 

Skt. nabh-as mist, vapour, cloud, atmosphere, nabhas- 
ja-s misty. 

Lat. nub-é-s, niib-ilu-s, n&b-ula. 

O.-N. nifl-heim-r, 0.-H.-G. néb-al. 

Ch.-Sl. neb-o (st. neb-es) caelum, Lith. debes-i-s cloud. 

O.Ir. nél, acc. pl. niule nubes (Z.? 20), nimb drop 
(Corm. Gi. 32, Transl. 122). 


Bopp Gl., Pott I' 107, 199, Grimm Gesch. 408, Benf. II δέ, 
Schleich. Ksl. 124. — Ali combinations resting on displacement of 
the initial are very unsafe (Buttm. Lexil. Il 266). The verb-stem vep 
is given by Hesych. also in the simple perf. νένοφε νενέφωται (Lobeck 
Rhem., 39). In nébes we get ὦ instead of e: it is explained by Joh. 
Schmidt Voc. I 179 to be the effect of the nasal that appeara in 
nimbu-s (for nembu-s). — Lith. d for » as in devyni nine. — Bugge 
Stud. IV 337 sees in the Skt. nih-dru-s mist, which he derives from 
* nabh-dra-8 a complete analogy to veg-éln, neb-ula, 0.-H.-G. néd-al. 
It seems to me not impossible that the Lat. Nep-tu-nus (cp. Portt- 
nus deus portarum Paul. Epit. 56, For-tdna) belongs here; by the 
side of this Spiegel Ztschr. XIII 372 puts the Zd. sap-ta moist. 
Perhaps this too comes not from the rt. nap but from nab, i. e. Indo- 
Germ. nabh. So too now Grassmann Ztschr. XVI 167. — Cp. Corssen 
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I? 456, and on Neptuinu-s 434. — The Ir. nél is for * nebl (Stokes, 
Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 126), like dér tear for *decr (No. 10), fén car- 
niage for * fegn (No. 169). 

403) ὀμφῳ-αλό-ς navel, boss of a shield. — Skt. ndbh-i-s 
navel, nave, relationship, ndbhi-la-s the lower 
part of the stomach, pit of the navel. — Lat. 
umbil-icu-s. — O.-H.-G. nab-a nave, nabulo navel. 
— O.-Pr. nabis nave, navel, Lith. bamba navel. 
— O-Ir. imbliu gen. imlenn navel (Stokes, Corm. 
Gl. Transl. p. 93). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. ΠΙ 108, Benf. I 118. — We must assume 
a Graeco-Italic ombhalo-s, from which arose in time ὀμφαλό-ς, the 
Lat. umbilu-s, and with a new suffix umbsl-icu-s (cp. lect-ica). By 
its side stands umbd(n) boss of a shield, which in meaning agrees 
still more closely with ὀμφαλός and umbilicus than with the Gk, 
ἄμβων the border of a shield, foot of a goblet (ἄμβη whence ἄμβιεξ 
goblet). — It is possible that ὄμφαξ too is a sort of diminutive from 
the shorter ougo. For it denotes also the nipple, then any hard 
part, and so hard unripe grapes. — While then we are brought for 
Gk. and Lat. to a rt. ambh, the corresponding words in the other 296 
languages come from a rt. nabk, which should perhaps be regarded 
as the older form. In Skt. we find the rt. nabh (nabhé) with the 
meaning burst, tear. The word navel seems therefore originally to 
have had the meaning a “tear, break”, which seems to have given 
rise to the other meanings. — The Ir. word is an n-stem, and would 
correspond to a Lat. * umbilto, umbilionis, cp. umbo wmbonis. 


404) ὀρφ-ανό-ς orphaned, ὀρφαν-ία orbitas, ὀρφανίξζ-ὦ 
make an orphan, ὀρφανιστή-ς one who takes care 
of orphans, ὀρφανεύ-ω take care of orphans. — 
Lat. orb-uw-s, orbare, orbi-ficare, orbi-td(t)-s, or-bi- 
tido, Orb-ona. — O.-H.-G. arb-ja the heir (Germ. 
der Erbe), arbi inheritance (Germ. das Erbe) (Ὁ). 

Pott I! 112, 259. — Bopp Gl. compares the Skt. arbha-s, arbh- 
aka-s proles, natus (the former as an adj. acc. to the PW. “small, 
insignificant”, as a subst. boy — similarly arbhaka-s). Can orbare, 
bereave of children — and then bereave generally — have really 
meant “to child” with ἃ privative meaning like “behead” for “to 
deprive of the head” (Germ. képfen)? In all these words though the 
prominent idea is “bereft of parents”. If we adopt the meaning given 
above we should have to assume that the consciousness of the origin 
was lost very early. — The shorter form ὀρφό-ς is preserved in oggo- 
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βό-τη-ς (ὀρφανῶν ἐπίτροπος Hesych.), Ὀρφώνδα-ς. --- J. Grimm places 
the Teutonic words (Worterb. 8. v. “Arbeit”) with those discussed at 
No. 398, so too Mikl. Lex. p. 767. Cp. Pictet II 359, Delbriick Ztschr. 
f. d. Philol. I 14. — The only point then that we can be sure of is 
the correspondence of the Greek and Latin words. On the latter 
(the proper name Orf-iu-s) see Corssen I? 147. — Related to the 
Teutonic words are: the 0.-Ir. arbe, orpe n. hereditas (Z.? 229), com- 
arpt coheredes (Z.* 232), no-m-érpimm confido (Z.* 434), erbasd credit 
(2.32 484), ro-erbad commissum est, creditum est (Z.* 477). — Cp. Z.? 
60, Stokes Ir. Gl. p. 163, Ebel Beitr. II 173. 


405) ὀ-φρύ-ς eyebrow. — Skt. bhri, -bhruva brow. — 
O.-H.-G. brdwa, N.-H-G. Braue brow. — Ch.-SI. 
britel (o-britvr) ὀφρύς. 

Bopp Gl., Pott I' 111, Benf. I 100, Grimm Gesch. 399, Miklos. 
Lex. — As in the Ch.-SL obruvi and in the Macedonian afeovres 
(Hesych. ὀφρῦς) the stem of which ἀβροῦτ resembles the Zd. brvat 
(fem.), the vowel is prothetic. So too Lobeck (Elem. I 84), who in 
this case deigns to consider barbarian tongues and even agrees with 
Benfey in the comparison of the Lat. fron(t)-s, masking it equivalent 
to ὀφρυόεις. Ὄϑρου-ς with the aspirate transformed = ὀφρύ-ς which 
like opevn (cp. ὀφρυόεις) often denotes the edge of a mountain. — 
Kuhn Beitr. I 357 gives a conjecture on the origin of these forms. 
Cp. Sonne Ztschr. XII 296. 


406) ῥοφ-ἕ-ω (lon. ῥυφ-ἔ-ω), ῥοφ-ἄν-ω sup up, ῥόμ-μα, 
6dg-y-ue broth, δοπ-τό-ς supped up. 
Lat. sorb-e-o, sorp-tu-s, sorb-i-tio(n), sorb-ili-s, sorb- 
᾿ς tllare. 
Lith. sreb-i-, surb-i-% sup up, sriub-a broth, surb- 
elt-s leech. 


297 Pott 11 196, Benf. If 12, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 18. — About the 
relationship of the Teutonic words compared by these scholars I will 
not venture to pronounce with certainty. For the 0.-H.-G. sward 
gurges, swirb-t! vortex agree it is true in sound and meaning, but 
cannot well be separated from the Goth. svairb-a whisk, wipe [cp. 
to swab the deck], O.-H.-G. swirb-u tergo, sicco and a numerous family 
of words discussed by Diefenbach (Vgl. Wtb. Il 351 f.), which — 
e. g. the O.-N. svarf quisquiliae — remind us more of cveg-s-t0-¢ 
rubbish. With regard to the N.-H.-G. schlirfen sup up however there 
are objections on phonetic grounds. — Mikl. Lex. 876 gives repre- 
sentatives of this rt. in later Slavonic languages. 
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406b) Rt. ὑφ ὑφ-ή, ὕφ-ος web, ὑφά-ω, ὑφαίν-ω weave. 
Skt. vabh in wrna-vadbhi-s spider (wool-weaver). 
O.-H.-G. wéb-an weave. 


Aufrecht Ztschr. 1V 274, where with Déderlein Gloss. 169 ὕμνο-ς 
(for vp-pvo-s) is assigned to this rt.; on this supposition we get 
a striking explanation of the word, i. 6. that it means a ‘web’ (ἄοι- 
δῆς ὕμνος Od.). vp: vabh = ὑπ: svap (No. 391). A remnant of the 
form vabh, the Gk. Faq, is retained in ὑφ-ἤφ-α-σ-μαι. Aufrecht esta- 
blishes thoroughly the application of the idea of weaving to creations 
of the mind. — At p. 63 we discussed the origin of the rt. vabh 
from va. Fick ? 180 differs. Cp. Pott W. I 611. 


407) Rt. pa φη-μέ, φά-σκ-ὦ say, φά-τι-ς, φή-μη report, 
φω-νή voice. — Rt. φαν φαέν-ω shine, show, 
gav-é-e0- bright, mav-7 torch, pa-o1-3, φά-σ-μα 
appearance. — Rt. φαξ φά-ε (Hom.) appeared, 
ὑπό-φαυ-σι-ς glimmer, clearing, φά-ος, φαῦ-ος, 
φῶς (φω-τ), φέγγ-ος light, pa-é-8-@ shine, φαε- 
ίν-ω, φαει-νό-ς (Aeol. paev-vo-s) shining, φᾶ-νό-ς 
clear, πι-φαύ-σκ- ὦ show. 

Skt. rt. bhd (bhd-mi) shine, appear, bhd-ma-s, bhd- 
nu-s brightness, light, bhds shine, glare, bhdsh 
speak, bhan speak, bhan (bhandmi) Ved. resound. 
— Zd. bé-nu beam, bd-ma splendour. 

Lat. fa-ri, fa-ma, fa-tu-m, fa-s, fa-bu-la, fa-t-eo-, 
prae-fi-ca(?) — fa-c-s, fa-c-te-s, fac-é-tu-s. — fa-v-illa. 

Ch.-Sl. ba-ja-ts fabulari, o-ba-v-a-ti incantare, o-bar- 
iti δεικνύναι, ἐκφαίνειν, ba-s-n-¥ fabula. 

O.-Ir. ba-n albus (Z2 776, st. bd-na); rt. ba-d in 
do-ad-bad-ar ostenditur (Z.? 471), do-n-ad-bat quod 
demonstrat (Z.? 431, for -bad-t). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 253, 258, Benf. II 101 ff., Schleich. Ksl. 128, 
Corssen I? 140. — The far branching rt. has by means of different 
root-determinatives developed five secondary roots: bha-n, bha-s (bhas, 
bhash), bha-v, bha-k and bha-d. — Without doubt φω-Ψή too belongs 
to the primary form ὅλα; it is related to the rt. ma as σμώ-Ψη is to 
(μα, γρώ-νη to ypa (Lob. Rhem. 269). In Hesychius’s gloss a&-e-o-¢' 
ἄφωνος, which M. Schmidt wants to change without any reason, the 
same rt. seems to occur in a similar use in a shorter noun-form. — 

10 the secondary rt. bha-n belongs φαίν-ὦ, which, as é-pav-n-», παμ- 298 
Curtius, Etymology. 24 
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φαν-όων͵ παμ-φαίνω show, is not contracted from φαεένω (Dietrich 
Ztschr. X 441). Cp. above p. 67. — Whether the rt. bha-s which is 
plentifully represented in Skt. can be assumed for Gk. at all is doubt- 
ful. In any case ge-o¢g has nothing to do with the Skt. bhas-as 
brightness, with which Kuhn Ztschr. II 138, 266 f. compares it, since 
the Aeolic gavog, Pamphylian φάβος (Ahr. ἃ. Aeol. 36, Dor. 44, 
Giese Aeol. D 229), does not allow of this. With more probability 
Autenrieth on Nigelsb. notes to the Iliad p. 316 refers to this rt. the 
intensive παι-φάσσω, in the oo of which however there may perhaps 
be a x concealed. — The rt. bha-v is to be seen most clearly in the 
above-mentioned φαῦ-ος, also in m-pav-oxw and in φαυ-σί-μ-β-ρο-το-ς 
(Pindar, cp. Clemm Compos. 40). That the diminutive far-tlla belongs 
to it is rendered probable, in spite of Corssen’s doubts (I? 141), br 
the fact that the word, as distinguished from cinis, means the stall 
glowing ashes, and also that φαιό-ς gray arrived at its ordinary mean- 
ing from that of glittering. The derivation from the rt. bhag adopted 
by Corssen fails because there is absolutely no trace of the meaning 
to warm in this rt. (cp. on No. 164). It is possible that far-eo also 
and fau-s-t-us (for fav-os-tu-s) arose from an early popular application 
of the word to the region of mind; this finds an analogy in the 
poetical use of φῶς lumen in the meaning of salus deliverance. To 
maF belongs too the -φαων, -powy, and -φῶν so frequent in proper 
names, for Priscian (I p. 17 H.) read dnpopafoy “in tripode vetus- 
tissimo”, and probably φά-ε, φα-ἔ-ϑω, φα-ε-σί-μ΄.β-ρο-το-ς, the ae of 
which can hardly have been together from the first. — The Lat. words 
fac-ie-s, fac-é-tu-s, fac-s point to a rt. expanded by k. Cp. Ztschr. 
IV 216 and above p. 63. — The rt. bha-d is the basis of the Irish 
verb-forms; Stokes Ir. Gl. 846 suggests composition with the rt. dha. 
— A number of words with a Δ: φαλ-ηρό-ς shining, pad-7et-omvt-« 
(κύματα N 799, waves with “white heads”), φαλ-ιό-ς white, pai- 
ακρό-ς bald-headed, look as if they were formed from a rt. expanded 
by 4 (cp. cra-A from cta). Still the 4 might also belong to the suffix, 
as in the Skt. bhala-s brow, brightness, in which case a stem-noun 
φαλό-ς adduced by Grammarians would be their basis. — As to the 
meanings the Skt. words prove that here give light and speak were 
one and the same, and that the differentiation of the two developed 
only gradually and without being connected with definite secondary 
sounds. Poets at all times use φαίνεεν and similar verbs of speech 
e. g. Soph. Antig. 621 κλεινὸν ἔπος πέφανται. — On φέγγος see 
p. 587, on φαιδρός, φαέδιμος and related words p. 641. 


408) Rt. pay pay-siv eat, pay-a-¢ glutton, pay-owes teeth 
(Hesych.). — Skt. bhag (bhagd-mi) divide, assign, 
get one’s share, enjoy, bhaksh enjoy, devour. — 
Zd. baz dispense, bagh-a-s piece, bakhsh obtain. 
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Bopp Gl., Pott W. ll 2, 443, 1] 503, Benf. I 222. — It is pre- 
posterous to derive the Gk. may from the Skt. bhaksh (cp. p. 30). 
The rt. bhag even is much nearer in meaning to φαγεὲν (cp. p. 113); 
the Ved. pitu-bhdg means enjoying food (cp. Pott 113 597) and bhak- 
ta-m food. This meaning has firmly established itself in the rt. ex- 
panded by s. On φηγός see No. 160. I do not see how to reconcile 299 
φακό-ς lentil with our rt.; fa-ba (for fag-va) == Ch.-Sl. bo-bu (Schleicher 
Ksl. 123) comes nearer to it. gaonio-s, which has been compared by 
some, had clearly pod for its proper meaning, for it meant also a skiff. | 
— fame-s has certainly no connection, for a noun-suffix cannot mean 
desire. For the proper derivation see under No. 192. — With gey- 
ὃν-ες cp. No. 289. 


408 b) Rt. pap φάρ-ο-ς plough, pagd-a I plough, &-pag-o-s 

unploughed, βού-φαρο-ς ploughed by oxen, φάρ- 
ὅ-ο-ς a piece, φάρ-αγξ ravine, φάρ-υγξ gullet. 

Zd. bar cut, pierce. 

Lat. for-d-re, for-d-men. 

A.-S. bor-ian, 0.-H.-G. por-an, por-dn bore. 

Q.-Ir. do-berrthe pres. sec. pass. decalvetur (Z.* 481), 
berraid tonsor (Z.? 794); béarn a gap, breach, 
béarnavm I make a breach (O’R.). 


Pictet Il 96. — Lobeck discusses φάρο-ς and the related words 
Khem. 303. The verb φάρειν is found only in the grammarians. It 
is worth noticing E. M. 175, 831 φάρος ἡ ἄροσις maga τό φάρσαι 
0 ἔστι σχίσαι, καὶ γὰρ διαφάρους φασὶ χιτῶνας, τοὺς εἰς δύο μέρη 
κεχωρισμένους. καὶ φάρσος τὸ ἀπόσχισμα τῆς ἐσθῆτος, ib. 181, 41 
φάραγξ ἡ διεσχισμένη γῆ. φάρ-σ-ος formed like ἄψ-ος limb (Hom.), 
ἄρ-σ-εα λειμῶνες (Hesych.) from the rt. ἀρδ. --- Only those words 
are collected here which can be immediately classed under the 
notion bore, tear. Fick ? 135 includes also the Skt. bhur-tg scissors, 
and the Lat. for-f-ez, the latter would have to be explained by the 
supposition of a broken reduplication (cp. πόρ-π-η No. 356). The 
Lat. fur-ca, which I connected with these words as being a boring 
instrament, is derived by Corssen (12 149) from the rt. fer = dhar 
(No. 316) hold, since this is prevailing notion of the word, which is also 
used specially in the sense of support. With regard to fer-1o we 
were led to another conjecture under No. 314. Hence 1 cannot be 
certain about it. furca is minutely discussed by Bugge Stud. IV 344. 
There are besides the following Gk. words with a x suffix from our 
rt. — gae-x-t-¢° ῥυτίς, φόρ-κ-ες᾽ χάρακες Hesych. — Cp. Spiegel 
Ztachr. V 231. 

24* 
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409) φέ-β-ο-μαι flee, am scared, φόβ-ο-ς flight, fear, go- 
βέω scare, φοβέοο-μαι fear, φοβ-ερό-ς frightful. 
Skt. rt. bhi (bhaja-té bi-bhé-mi) to be afraid, bhaja- 
ja-mi terreo, bhi-s, bhaj-a-m fright, danger, bhi- 
ma-s frightful. — Zd. bi to be frightened. 
0.-H.-G. bi-bé-n, bi-bi-nd-n_tremere. 
Ch.-Sl. boj-a-ti se, Lith. bi-ad, by-oti to be afraid, 
baj-u-s fear. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 588, Benf. If 105, Grassmann Ztschr. XII 
121. — The reduplication which is so plain in Skt. and German ren- 
dere it probable that φέβ-σ-μαι for φε-βι-ο-μαε with irregular diasi- 
milation of the aspirate was formed at a time when as yet the hard- 
ening of bh to φ had not taken place (bha-bt), cp. φέρ-β-ὦ (No. 411). 

300 Otherwise Benf. Ztachr. VII 50 where he — wrongly I think — as- 
signs ἃ specifically Skt. causative form as the basis of the word. Auf. 
Ztschr. IX 231 questions the comparison of the Teutonic words in 
bht, and prefers to place them under the Skt. giv-ri-s shaking and 
the Lat. vtb-rd-re. But I do not see how the initial ὃ is to be ex- 
plained on this hypothesis. — Miillenhoff conjectures that the Lat, 
fe-b-ri-s, compared by Pott Π' 556 and Corssen Beitr. 204 with ferveo, 
and explained differently again by Pictet Ztschr. V 347 and Benf. 
VII 56, belongs here, and accordingly meant properly “trembling”. 
Cp. aeg-er under No. 140. In that case there would be a remarkable 
agreement in the relation of the aspirates. In any case the Teutonic 
has in this rt. the distinction of being the only Janguage to preserve 
the physical meaning. 

410) Rt. pev, pa ἔ-πε-φν-ο-ν killed, φᾶ-τό-ς killed, pov-o-s, 
φοντή murder, gov-ev-¢ murderer, ἀνδρ-ει-φόν- 
tn-s manslayer, gotv-to-g bloody. 

Goth. banja wound, O.-H.-G. ban-o murderer. 

O.-Ir. benim ferio, tn-ar-benim appello (cp. offendo), 
do-fui-bnim succido (Z.? 429), beba perf. mortuus 
est (Z.? 448), ba-th (4) death (Corm. Gl 6, 
Transl. 18), bathach moribundus (Z.? 810), bas 
gen. bdis death (Z.? 223. 787). 

Grimm Gesch. 398, Ebel Beitr. 11 167. — Attempts made at 
comparisons in other directions Pott [' 255 and Benf. Hl 277 are 
foiled vy the Gk. ϑεένω = fendo and the Skt. ghan == han. — In 
φοίνιο-ς the epenthesis of the ¢ is noticeable, as the same vowel is re- 
tained in the following syllable. The transition of the meaning to 
that of a colour is too simple to be an objection to this derivation. 
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411) Rt. pep φέρ-ω (φορέ-ω) bear, φέρ-μα burden, pro- 
duce, fruit, gég-e-reo-v litter, bier, φαρ-έ-τρα 
quiver, φώρ one who carries off, a thief, φόρ-ο-ς 
tax, og-0-¢ bearing, pog-c a carrying, produce, 
movement, φορ-μό-ς basket, mat, φόρ-το-ς burden, 
φερ-νή dowry. 

Skt. rt. bhar (bhar-d-mi, bhar-mi, bi-bhar-mi) bear, 
carry off, support, hold, bring, bhar-a-s, bhdr-a-s 
burden, bhar-ana-m, bhar-ma(n) maintenance, 
bhr-ti-s maintenance, pay. — Zd. bar bear, bring. 

Lat. fer fer-o, -fer (st. -fero), fer-cu-lu-m, fir, fer-dax, 
for-du-s, far, far-ina, fer-ti-li-s, for-(t)-s, for-ti-na, 
for-tu-tu-s. 

Goth. rt. bar bair-a φέρω, tixtm, ga-bair φόρος, 
bavr-ei, bavir-thei (0.-H.-G. bur-di) φορτίον, burden, 
ga-baur-th-s birth, bar-n bairn, child, bér-usjés 
parents, barm-s lap, bariz-ein-s barley (adj.), 
A.-8. bere barley, O.-H.-G. bara bier. 

Ch.-Sl. rt. -ber sii-ber-q (inf. bra-tr) colligo, bré-me 
φόρτος, bra-kit connubium, Bohem. bra-ti take, 
Lith. bér-na-s child, servant. - 

Q.-Ir. berim fero, as-biur (for *-biru) effero, dico 
(2.3 428), com-bairt partus (Goid. p. 34, é-stem 
like the Goth. ga-batirth-s), ta-bairt datio (Z.? 250), 
brith gen. brithe birth (T. B..Fr. p. 140), - bert 801 
bundle (Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 24), bairgen panis 
(2.2 241). 

Bopp GI., Pott W. II 1, 466, Benf. II 107, Schleicher Ksl. 123. 
— The meanings fall naturally into three main classes: 1) to bear 
« burden, 2) to bear with reference to the effect, the produce, then 
bring, bring forth (cp. No. 376), 8) to bear considered as a movement, 
whence φέρε like ἄγε in the sense of “well!”, “come!”, φορά, Lat. 
ferri, — The most characteristic development of the first meaning is 
ἄγειν καὶ φέρειν == agere et ferre, and also gag (Stud. III 199). — 
We may certainly place under the second head the Lat. far st. farr 
for far-s where the s may be quite well regarded, like the 9 in ji-s, 
fa-s as the same suffix which has preserved its vowel in the Goth. 
* bar-ts (stem-form of the adj. Dariz-ein-s), but lost it in a similar way 
in the Old Norse barr; the earlier and more general meaning (cp. Ir. 
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bar corn, Pictet I 269) is to be seen even in farina, and this makes 
the difference in the kind of corn denoted by far and the Goth. 
*baris less surprising. Otherwise Corssen Beitr. 205, I? 159, with 
whom Ascoli Ztschr. XVII 343 agrees. gag-pa-xo-» too is most na- 
turally regarded as φαρ-μα, expanded by the individualizing suffix -xo, 
and used in the originally genera] meaning of herb (somewhat differently 
Pictet Ztschr. V 49). With the Teutonic and Slavonic words for child 
(what is born) we may compare φάρ-κ-ες νεοσσοί Hesych. If we con- 
sider that the word bring also belongs to the same root we shall see 
a way to fors, Osc. adv. fort-is (= Lat. forte), fortuna. On the other 
hand φᾶρος suggests the German Tracht (something carried), in the sense 
of clothes. Ddderlein Synon. and Et. VI 285 (cp. Vossius Et. Lat. 
8. v.) 18. no doubt right in comparing pro-bru-m along with op-pro- 
br-iu-m with προφέρειν. The use of the word in a bad sense is as early 
as Homer (Γ᾽ 64). Here, as in candela-bru-m, we find the ᾧ which is 
to be expected in the middle of old words, instead of f. Otherwise 
Corssen Beitr. 352. — Under the third main class of meanings falls 
the intransitive use of διαφέρειν = differre, properly in diversas partes 
ferri (cp. p. 104). Perhaps we may add even φέρ-τερο-ς, φέρ-ἐστο-ς, 
φέρ-τατο-ς (cp. προφερής), so that it would have originally denoted 
the higher degree of mobility or impetus. Since the Skt. rt. espe- 
cially in the reduplicated form 02-bhar-mi also means nutrire, sus- 
tentare, φέρ-β-ὦ φορ-β-ἡ of like meaning arose, probably by broken 
reduplication (No. 409) from ep, and φορ-βή may be compared di- 
rectly with her-b-a, the old form of which, fi-b-ra mentioned by Servius 
ad Georg. I 120 points to ferba, while forb-ea (Paul. 84) has the look 
of a foreign word. — The Ir. com-bairt seems to be distinct from the 
ordinary coimpert σπέρμα offspring; the latter stands acc. to Stokes 
(Ir. Gl. 847) for co-imb-bert (imb = aug). 


412) ἃ. Rt. pra ἐκ-φλαίν-ω spout forth, — Rt. φλαὸ 
é-piad-o-y tore with a noise, φλα-σ-μό-ς bragg- 
ing, xa-pAaf-w foam, bluster. 

Lat. fla-re, fld-tu-s, flad-men, fld-bru-m. —_ flo-s, 
flor-eo, F'lér-a, Osc. Fluusai (dat. sing.). ἡ 
Q.-H.-G. bld-an blow, M.-H.-G. bids flatus, Goth. 
uf-blés-an φυσιοῦν, O.-H.-G. bldsu vesica, bla- 
tara bubble, bladder, in M.-H.-G. blister as 
well, — O.-H.-G. bluo-jan florere [Eng. blo], 
Goth. blé-ma, 0.-H.-G. bluot (fem.) bloom (Germ. 
Blithe). Goth bléth O.-H.-G. bluot (neut.) blood 
(Germ. Blut). — O.-H.-G. bléz superbus. — Ir. 
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blath bloom (Goid. Ῥ. 41), Cymr. bloden pl. 
(Z.? 37). 

b. Rt. pre pdé-w swell, overflow, Φλέων (cp. Φλεύ-ς) 
epithet of ,Bacchus, gdé-dav (st. φλε-δον) 
chatterer, φλήν-αφο-ς idle talk. 

Ch.-Sl. ble-d-a gavage, ble-d-i ἀπάτη, λῆρος (?). 

ὁ. Rt. φλι Φλέίᾶας (st. Φλιαντ) son of Dionysus, 
Φλιοῦ-ς. — φλιὸ φλιδή overtlow, ἔφλιδ-εν 
διέῤῥεεν (Hesych.), φλιδ-ἄν-ει διαρρεῖ (Hesych.), 
φλι-μέλια ἃ Varicose vein. 

d. Rt. φλυ φλύσαι chatter (Aesch. Prom. 504), 
ἐπο-φλύ-ω spit out, ava-paAv-@ spout up, φλύ-ὡ 
swell, overflow, gdv-o-s, φλύ-αρο-ς idle talk, 
φλύ-αἕ chatterer. — φλυὸ éx-pavvd-cv-ev break 
(of ulcers &c.), pavd-av (φλύξ-ειν, aor. φλύξαι) 
overflow. — φλυγ ofvo-pdAv§ drunk with wine, 
φλυχ-τές-ς, φλύκ-ταινα blister. | 

Lat. flu-o, fli-men, flu-v-iws, fluc-tu-s, flucu-s. — 
fle-o, flé-tu-s, flé-mina varicose vein. 

A.S. bull blister, O.-N. bulla ebullire, Goth. uf- 
baul-jan puff up, inflate. 

ὁ. St. prow φλοξω swell, φλοι-ό-ς, φλό-ο-ς bark, 
rind. — φλοιδ δια-πέ- φλοιδ-εν διακέχυται 
(Hesych.), πε-ῳφλοιδ-ἔέναν to bubble. — φλοῖσ- 
Bo-g noise, foam (Hesych.), M.-H.-G. bléd-er-n 
roar, blubbern. 

The relationship of all these multiform stems and words, exclu- 
sively European, with the common primary notion of bubbling over, is 
as clear as it is difficult to account for their separation. The Ch.-SI. 
blad-i-ti errare discussed by Schleicher Ks]. 122 probably belongs also 
to the stems expanded by ὃ. — Most of the words here given are to 
be found in Pott 11 239 (cp. W. I 1205, Ztechr. VI 322 ff. and E. F. 
IT? 965), where also the relationship of the Skt. phal (phal-d-mi) burst, 
bear fruit and phull (phulldmt) to blossom, phulla-s blooming, phal-a-m 
fruit (Bopp Gl. s. v. phall) is conjectured. Then again phal-a-m, 
phala-s ploughshare may be related (cp. d). I now regard fle-o with 
Corssen Beitr. 191 as belonging to d.), that is to say as sprung from 
flec-o, so that /flé-tu-s stands on the same footing as fé-cundu-s from 
the rt. fu. As regards flu-o, we see from the old Lat. con-fltig-e-s as 
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from fluct &c. that the rt. is flug. We shall retarn to this at p. 584. 
The meanings of flu-o and φλύ-ω (ἀνα-φλύ-εεν spout up), which were 
connected by Déderlein Synon. u. Etym. VI 131, approach each other 
very nearly especially if we remember /fluctuare, fluttare, properly to 
heave up and down. Accordingly I see no reason for Kuhn's doubt 
(XIV 228). The ideas spout and sprout are interchanged throughout. 
I now put fldé-s under a), especially on account of the vowels of the 
Teutonic words which point to ὦ. That φλυκτέςς blister really be- 
longs here, in spite of Walter Ztschr. XII 414, is shown by the O.-H.-G. 

303 bisa mentioned in class a): Grassmann XII 90 compares also the 
A.-S. bull bladder. But we must separate the Latin bulla on account 
of the ὁ. But perhaps Pott Il? 778 is right in holding φύγ-εϑλο-ν 
ulcer to have lost a 2 and to belong to mAvy. — Benfey is doubtless 
right in connecting (I 602) φλέψ (st. pie-B), following Niz ΚΙ. Worterb. 
p. 272 and Lobeck Paralip. 123, where attention is directed to gir- 
βάξειν Bovey (Photius). The by-form ἡ φλέβ-α is remarkable. No 
doubt β stands for F and the word is directly connected with dl) (et. 
giev from dv). — The meaning chatter is remarkable, developed as 
it is in the most different forms of this rt., and among widely diffe- 
rent nations. 


413) Rt. ppax φράσσ-ω (φράγ-νυ-μι, ἐ-φράγ-η-ν) shut in, 
make fast, φράγ-μα, φραγ-μό-ς fence, a shutting 
up, δρύ-φακ-το-ς partition. 

Lat. farc-io, farci-men, far-tilt-s, far-tor. — frequ-en(t)s. 
Goth. bairg-a τηρῶ, φυλάσσω, bairga-hei mount- 
ainous district, O.-H.-G. bére mountain (Germ. 
Berg), Goth. batirg-s town, borough. 

Lith. bruk-% press hard, constrain. 


The rt. mpax and its later softening to mpay I have attempted 
to establish Ind. lect. Kil. aest. 1857 p. V. Cp. Ztechr. XII 399, 
where especially the meaning of φράσσω is discussed as compared 
with that of farcio, and above p. 114. χραδέη δόλοισι πεφραγμένη 
(Oppian Cyneget. 4, 7) is cor dolis refertum. As farcire means to stuff 
full, s0 φφάσσειν means sometimes to stop up. fraxare vigiliam cir- 
cumire (Paul. Epit. 91) suggests φράσσειν in the sense of defend. 
frequ-en(t)-s senatus 1s a ‘crammed’ meeting (geayeds). Aufrecht 
Ztschr. VIII 215 compares with it the Skt. birca-s in large numbers 
(acc. to the Petsb. Wtb. vehement, strong). Lobeck Rhem. 103 and 
Déderlein Synon. ἃ. Etym. VI 122 had already connected φράσσω 
(= φρακ-)ω) with farc-t-o. Cp. Benf. I 111. — The primary meanmg 
is retained in Lithuanian (cp. φράξαντες δόρυ δουρί NV 130), and from 
this has been developed in Gk. that of shutting up fast, in Latin that 
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of stopping up fast. The meaning hide, protect (Germ. bergen) 
which we find already in the Goth. bairy-an is not at all foreign to 
the Gk. φράσσειν, φρακτός can often be exactly translated by pro- 
tected, and a borough (Germ. Burg) is a φρακτὸν πόλισμα (Aesch. 
Sept. 63); the Germ. Berg (mountain) is related to Burg as mon-(t)-8 
is to mitn-to. Sonne Ztschr. XII 296 ventures on more extensive com- 
binations. If we are to consider πύργο-ς Πέργ-αμα as related, they 
could only belong, as Diefenb. I 264 rightly remarks, to a non-Greek 


branch of the Indo-Germanic stem, and would therefore be of foreign | 


extraction. — δρύ-φακτο-ς = δρύ-φρακτο-ς Lob. Paralip. 15 not., Pott 
Π' 91. — The form φάρξαι vouched for as Attic by grammarians 
may now be seen in an inscription published in the Monumenti dell’ 
Inst. archeol. 1865 fasc. IV p. 325. — Objections are made by Pott 
W. ΠῚ 204, 520. — Is borg (0 burgg ab urbe Corm. 61]. 45) to be re- 
garded as a genuine Irish word? 


514) φρά-τηρ (st. φρᾶτερ), φράώτωρ (st. poatoe) member 
of a φρᾶτρ-ία, φρᾶτρ-α (Hom. φρή-τρη), φρατρ- 
ἔξω, φρατρ-ιάξτ belong to ἃ phratria, φράτρ-ιοι 
ϑεοί patron deities of the phratriai. — Skt. nom. 
bhratd (st. bhrd-tar), Zd. brdtar frater. — Lat. 
Umbr. frdter, Lat. frd-ternws, frdtr-ia brother's 
wife. — Goth. bréthar, pl. brothra-ha-ns brethren, 
O.-H.-G. bruodar brother. — Ch.-Sl. bra-tri, bra-ti, 
O.-Pr. brati-s, Lith. broter-éli-s (dim.), bré-li-s 
brother, brotu-szi-s cousin. — O.-Ir. brathir frater 
(Z.2 262). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. 11, 1, 478, Schleicher Ksl. 123. — The deri- 
vation usually given is that from the rt. mep in the sense of susten- 
tare, nutrire, whence the Skt. brar-t; maritus. — In φρήτηρ ἀδελφός 
Hesych. the original use has been preserved among the Gks. as well, 
as Legerlotz Ztachr. VII 436 has pointed out. To which we may add 
the strange word Bea: ἀδελφοὶ ὑπὸ τῶν Ἠλείων Hesych. (cod. Ἰλεέων), 
a form which cannot have been correctly transmitted to us. With 
these exceptions the word has in Gk. a purely political meaning (ep. 
Die Sprachvergleichung tn threm Verhdltniss zur class. Philologie 2 Ed. 
p. 57). — In the Goth. brothra-ha-ns we see a suffix like that in the 
Umbr. fratre-k-s = fratricu-s, fraternus. — The same suffix is quite 
common in modern Irish in the inflexion of names of relations: brd- 
thair nom. pl. bratthre and braithreacha (O’Donovan, Gram. p. 99). 


415) φρέ-αρ (st. φρεαρτ), Hom. pl. poet-ara, Att. φρέ-ἄτα. 
— Goth. brunna(n) well, 0.-H.-G. brunno, 
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Benf. II 109, Grimm Gesch. 398, who derives the Goth. brunna 
from brinnan urere, fervere.'— Perhaps this derivation will lead us 
to the τὸ, which can be nothing but φρυ. This explains geé-ae, 
with an added letter, for φρέιξ-αρ (cp. Pott W, I 1204). If we take 
boil, burn to be the primary meaning we get an excellent explanation 
both for πορ-φύρ-ω heave (of the sea), pve: φρῦ — ave : Skt. 
pru-sh (No. 385), and for πόρ-φυρ-ο-ς purple. More extensive combi- 
nations taking in the Skt. bhur start, be unquiet are made by Fick ἢ 
140, cp. Ptsb. Wtb. 8. v. bhur. It appears that language regarded the 
heaving of water, the flickering of fire and the glistening of red co- 
lour as synonymous. Cp. Walter Ztschr. XII 417, Sonne XIII 431, 
Bollensen Or. ἃ. Occ. Il 475. Is it not possible that ferv-eo too, which 
may be for frev-eo, is related? The meaning agrees, though it is true 
that other combinations suggest themselves as well (Gk. ϑὲρ Skt ghur 
No. 651, Corssen Nachtr. 220 ff.). — Leo Meyer is no doubt wrong in 
his conjecture (Ztschr. V 381) that the rt. plu (No. 369) and actually 
the Lat. fon(t)-s are related. Pictet V 347 is more likely to be nght 
in connecting the Lat. fe-bru-u-s along with febru-are Juno Febru-li-s 
as reduplicated forms. — Connections in Irish are tipra gen. pl. tiprat 
fons (2.3 254), with the by-form topur (Z.? 883, F. A. 139), primary 
form *do-od-, or do-ad-bravat. 


416) φρύ-νη, pov-vo-s toad, Φρύνη, Dovvo-s, Φρύνιχο-ς. 
Φρυνίων, Φρυνώνδα-ς. --- Lat. fur-vu-s. — Skt. 
ba-bhru-s reddish brown. — O.-H.-G. bri-n fulvus, 


fuscus. 


Grimm Worterb. If 324, Kuhn Ztschr. 1 300, Kéhler Jahn'‘s Jahrb. 

Vol. 73 and 74 p. 28. — The rt. is the mev assumed for No. 415; if 
besides fur-vu-s the Lat. fu-scu-s is also to be placed here (otherwize 
Hehn 245), it must have lost an r before the 8 like ste-su-m = sur- 
sum. gevvog then meant the brown one, hence the many proper 
names. rubeta, the name of a kind of frog, from ruber, is similar. 
Pictet I 412 adds another animal's name, the Skt. ba-bhru-s rat, 
305 ichneumon, which accordingly was originally “the brown one”, and 
is perhaps right in thinking that this name was applied to the beaver, 
Lat. f-ber == Lith. bébru-s, Bohem. bobr, O.-H.-G. ptpar, an excellent 
hypothesis phonetically at any rate (otherwise J. Grimm Wtb.). — We 
are expressly told that the celebrated Seven get her name δι᾽ ὠζρό- 
ryte. Pott Doppelung 88 agrees and translates the name by Εἰ μετα. 
He compares the Skt. Ba-bhrav-t an epithet of the Goddess Durga. 


417) Rt. pu φύ-ω (ἔφῦυ-ν) beget, φύ-ο-μαι grow, become, 
gu-y growth, φύ-σι-ς nature, φῦ-μα a growth, 
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φυ-τό-ς grown, φυ-τεύ-ω plant, beget, φῦ-λο-ν, 
φυ-λή race, stem, gi-rv, φέτυ-μα sprout, shoot, 
φι-τύ-ὦ beget. — φοι-τά-ὦ visit, go round about (?). 

Skt. rt. bhi (bhav-d-mi, 3 sing. aor. a-bhii-t) be- 
come, be, flourish, bhav-a-s origin, bhdv-a-s rise, 
condition, bhi-ti-s existence, welfare, bhii-mi-s 
earth. — Zd. bu to be, to become. 

Lat. fu, fera-m, fu-i, fu-tire-s, fo-re, fu-tu-o. — γ- 
tu-s, fé-cundu-s, fé-n-us, fé-nu-m. — Osc. Fu-tret 
(dat. s.). 

0... biu-m, AS. beo-m, O-H.-G. bi-m I am, Goth. 
bau-an dwell, bau-ain-s dwelling. 

Ch.-Sl. byt, Lith. bii-ti to be, bi-ta-s house, floor. 

O.-Ir. bit fio, sum, γο- δά fui, inf. buith esse, st. * buti 
(Z.? 491 δ). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 1143, Benf. II 105, Grimm Gesch. 398, 
Schleicher Ksl. 123. — The ¢ in gé-rcv arose by dissimilation from v, 
because Greek rarely tolerates v in two consecutive syllables. The 
Aeolic present pv-¢-@ (Ahr. d. Aeol. 98) is remarkable; Schleicher is 
no doubt night in identifying with it the Umbr. futo, subj. fuia. The - 
vowel of fétu-s is explained by Corssen Beitr. 191 to come from a pre- 
sent form /fev-o (cp. fle-o No. 412d). In meaning fé-n-us (cp. pé-n-us, 
fac-t-n-us) corresponds to τόκος. On the other hand fé-mina has been 
placed under No. 307, and /i-o owing to its close connection with 
fa-c-io under No. 309. Perhaps we have in ὑπέρ-φευ (Aesch.) the 
Gk. stem corresponding to the Lat. fev-o; it is certainly rightly ex- 
plamed by ὑπερφνῶς. — As ποι-νή from xof-tve, so φοιτάω from 
gof-t-ta-w, which might occur in Latin as fuito, regarded as a fre- 
quentative and applied to presence at a place. futavit (fuit), futavere 
(fuere) are actually to be found among the glosses of Plac. There 
is no ground for Corssen’s emendation (Beitr. 214). Tobler Ztschr. IX 
248 compares the Span. fu he went. — It seems safe too to connect 
φώ-ς man (st. por) as “the begetter”, and to refer it to pofar = 
Skt. bhavat, which besides its participial use in the sense of being 
is used as a polite form of address. Cp. Fick? 137. Phonetically 
similar is goa (for gmof-«)' éav@nuarae Hes. — On the use of 
fuam, fore by the side of sim, esse Studien V, 437 “de aoristi latini 
reliquiis”. The meaning be evidently finds its way to this rt. every- 
where only as an outgrowth of the earlier meaning grow, become. 
This is however no warrant for introducing into the Homeric formu- 806 
laries ἐν δ᾽ ἄρα of φῦ χειρί, ὁδὰξ ἐν χείλεσι φύντες (cp. Hdt. VI 91 
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χεῖρες ἐμπεφυκυῖαι) the idea “grow firm”. Here φῦναι differs from 
γενέσθαι only in degree of intensity (cp. ἐγένετο ἐν χειρί, ἐν ἑαυτῷ), 
and means accordingly to get ‘fast set in’ something, to be firmly 
bound to it. I. Bekker, it is true, (Hom. Bl. 185) takes χειρί as an 
instrumental dative, so that the meaning would then be “he bound 
himself to him by the hand”. It seems to me more natural with 
Schnorr “Verborum collocatio Homerica” (Berlin 1864) p. 5, to con- 
nect the dative with ἐν, if only on account of the parallel uses of 
γίγνεσθαι. 


418) φύλλο-ν leaf. — Lat. foliu-m. 


Pott 11 239, Ztschr. VI 323, Benf. | 575. — We are at once 
reminded of No. 412d or of No. 417. Both supply a possible origin 
for the words and hence we cannot decide, though we can see ‘that 
these two words are identical, and that φύλλο-ν = φυλιον. If they 
belong to 412 we must divide the word φυλ-ιο-ν fol-iu-m, if to 417, 
φυ-λιο-γν fo-liu-m. 


N 


A Greek v corresponds to an Indo-Germaniec », retained 
also in all the other languages. 


ee ee Ὁ ΚὦἝὁὅς... .. 


419) Rt. ἀν ἄν-ε-μο-ς wind, ἄν-ται" ἄνεμοι Hesych. -- 
Skt. rt. an, an-i-mi breathe, an-a-s breath, an- 
ila-s wind, an-ika-s face. Zd. ain-ika face. — 
Lat. an-t-mu-s, an-i-ma. — Goth. ug-an-a exspiro, 
an-st-s favour, O.-H.-G. un-st procella, an-do wrath, 
O.-N. dnd anima, vita. — Ch.-Sl. a-ch-a-ti odorari, 
v-onyja odor. — Ir. andl, gen. andla, dat. anail 
breath (Corm. Gl. p. 36 prull, Gild. 120), Cymr. 
anadyl (Z.? 820). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 1, Benf. I 118, Grimm Wtb. I 192, 
Mikl. Lex., Stokes Ir. Gloss. p. 149. — The immaterial use of the 


word reminds us of ϑυμός (No. 320), πνεῦμα (No. 370) and the late 
Latin use of sptritus; the Goth. anst-s of the Lat. adspirare [and aura 
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Hor. Od. III 2, 20 &c.}. — Ant. Goebel has especially worked out 
this root (Homerica, oder Unters. ἅν. ἃ. W. ΜΝ Miinst. 1861), but 
here much is very boldly referred to this root (cp. p. 106 above). 
It seems to me however a happy thought, which Benfey has since 
carried out farther (Or. ἃ. Occ. I 193), that προσ-ηνής, ἀπ-ηνής and 
ὑπ-ήνη are to be placed here. Only we must not therefore ascribe 
to the root dv the meaning ‘see’, but must start with Benfey from 
an noun-stem ἦνο = Skt. dna mouth or nose (cp. dnana-m mouth), 
face (cp. Lat. 6s): thus προσ-ηνής means with face turned towards, 
ἀπ-ηνής with face tumed away, ὑπιήνη beard, the part under the 
breath. Probably πρηνής = Lat. pronu-s comes straight from the 307 
preposition pra (πρό No. 380). Cp. Brugman Stud. IV 155, Fick * 129. 

420) ἀνα-, av-, a- negative prefix, av-ev (Dor. ἄν-ις) 
without. — Skt. an-, a-. Zd. ana-, an-, a. — 
Lat. in-, Osc. Umbr. an-, α-. — Germ. wn-, Goth. 
in-uh, O.-H.-G. dnu, dne (Germ. ohne) without. 
— 0. -Ir. an-, an-fiss inscitia, an-cretem infidelitas 
(1.2 860). 

Bopp GL, Pott Π' 65. For ἄνις Ahr. D. Dor. 384, Grimm Gr. 
III 261. — This negative particle is probably identical with the pro- 
nominal stem an (No. 421). The epic by-form ἄνα-, preserved in 
ava-edvog (Hom.), ἀνά-ελπτος (Hesiod.), ἀνά-γνωστος (Callim.) which 
Buttmann A. Gr. II? 466 took aright, and recognized in its relation 
to vy- in Lexil. [? 274, while Lobeck El. I 194 endeavoured with 
G. Hermann to set it aside, now receives a strong support in the Zend 
form ana- (e. g. ana-zatha unborn, =~ ava-yeto-s) Justi p. 18. The 
forms ἄνευ, avtg are not yet cleared up: an attempt is made by 
Benfey Ztschr. II 220. — Since aphaeresis is a common phenomenon 
in Skt., perhaps the Skt. prefix nts-, coinciding in meaning with 
the Germ. aus, un-, is to be identified with aves. 

421) ἀνά up, to, ἄν-ω above. — Zd. ana (τ. acc.) up. 
— Lat. an-hélo draw up breath, Osc. Umbr. 
an-. — Goth. ana up, to, against. — Ch.-Sl. na 
super, O.-Pruss. na, no up. 

Bopp Gl. s. v. anu, which in its meaning post, secundum is cert- 
ainly related (Vgl. Gram. II 187); according to Kuhn (Beitrige I 359) 
all the forms here collected go back to an original ana-m. Pott I? 
306. — ἀνά is evidently a, case-form of the demonstrative stem, which 
is preserved as ana in Skt., as ana-s ille in Lithuanian, as onu with 
the same meaning in Ch.-Sl., and which is related to No. 420. Cp. 
Ebel Ztechr. IV 219 and No. 425. — As an occurs in Umbrian (Aufr. 
and Kirchh. J 158) as a prefix, we may explain also the Lat. an-hélare 
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by an, for the amb- of an-quirere round about, or, as Pott W. | 83 
will have it, to draw breath ‘ambobus lateribus' is too far-fetchel. 
Other traces of this Lat. an are conjectured by Bergk Philol. XXI 592, 
Liibbert Conj. Perf. (Breslau 1867) p. 76 in a-statartes from a formula 
, of incantation, a-stasint statuerunt (Paul. Ep. p. 26). Coresen 11 664. 


422) ἀνήρ (st. ἄνερ) man, ἀνδρ-εῖο-ς manly, ἀνδρ-εία 
Hom. ἠνορ-ἔη manliness, ey-yvag manly, courage- 
ous, ἄνϑρ-ωπο-ς human being. 

Skt. nav, nara-s man, human being, ar-ja-s manly, 
mr-mna-m manliness, might, nr-tama-s (superl.) 
ἀνδρειότατος. — Zd. nar, nara man, nairya 
manly. 

Sabin. ner-o(n) fortis, ner-io (st. neri-en) fortitudo. 

O.-Ir. nert n. vis, valor (a-stem, Z.? 224), so-nirt 
firmus, fortis (Z.? 863), nertit confirmant (Z.? 436). 


Bopp Gl., Pott I! 106, Grimm Gesch. 285. — As in four families 
808 the initial letter is a consonant, we can hardly go back with Benf. 
I XIII, Schweizer Ztschr. VIII 234 to the rt. an (No. 419), which be- 
sides does not suit the specific meaning of these nouns. It is more 
probable that the Gr. @ is prothetic, and the root unknown. The 
attempt of Legerlotz Ztschr. X 374 to derive the word from the rt. 
gan (No. 128) on the ground of an initial F is unsuccessful, if -only 
because Dion. Hal. I 20 is the only author who mentions a form 
Foarvne. But as he is possessed with the notion that £ can be pre- 
fixed at pleasure, he is an extremely suspicious witness. Neither in 
Homer nor in other dialects (in spite of Oscar Meyer Quaest. Homer. 
(Bonn 1868) p. 44) does the common word begin with anything but 
a vowel. — For the Sabine words see Sueton. Tib. J, Gell. XII 22. 
Aufrecht and Kirchhoff explain the substantive-stem mer in Umbrian, 
whence acc. pl. ner-f by princeps. Cp. Corssen 1? 471. — avte-orxo-s 
seems to me to be taken most naturally as ‘man’s face’ (Pott Π᾿ 924 
after Hartung Part. I 52) with @ for the more usual subsidiary con- 
sonant ὃ (cp. πάγ-ο-ς πάχνη, yoru πρόχνυ, πρὸ φροῦδος). This 1 
supported also by δρώψ ἄνϑρωπος (Hesych.) which I do not regard 
with M. Schmidt as Macedonian with ὃ for @, but as the syncopated 
form of veg-ow, where δ before g would be the natural substitute 
for v, as B before ρ that of w (βρο-τό-ς No. 468). Otherwise Aufrecht 
Ztschr. ΠῚ 240, V 3665. 


423) γένυ-ς chin, jaw, edge, γέν-ειο-» chin, beard, yve- 
ϑο-ς, γναϑ-μό-ς jaw, bit, tooth. — Skt. hanws (m.) 
maxilla. — Lat. gen-a. — Goth. kinnu-s (f.) chin. 
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Bopp GL, Pott 1' 142, Benf. II 118. — The agreement of four 
families in the nasal, of three in the initial guttural with a kindred 
meaning justifies this comparison, in spite of the Skt. which points 
to gh; but this — as in aham τ΄ ἐγών, ego, Goth. 1k — may be re- 
garded as a specifically Indian corruption. — γνά-ϑο-ς shows an 
expansion to be compared with Al-@o-¢, κέλευ-ϑο-ς, ψαμα-ϑο-ς (by 
the side of ψάμμο-ς), which reminds us of the d@ of the probably re- 
lated Lith. zan-da-s jaw, jawbone. If we have to assume a root yav, 
γεν, the words collected under No. 126, which are of kindred meaning 
might be developed from it by the help of a derivative gm = bh. — 
In the Lat. dentes genu-int cheek teeth a stem genu appears, alike 
also in its suffix (Fick ? 68). 

423 b) εἰνάτερ-ες. — Lat. janitr-i-c-és women married to 
brothers. — Ch.-Sl. jetry (f.) σύννυμφος, uxor 
fratris mariti, Lith. inté brother's wife. 

Bopp Gl. s. v. gatr, Pott I1' 208, I! 114, Benf. II 202, Corssen 
Beitr. 266, Joh. Schmidt Voc. 1 34. — A very old term of relationship, 
which has preserved its form with no essential change, and its mean- 
ing completely in three families of speech; for σύνφνυμφοι is in the 
grammarians the explanation both of the Greek and of the Latin 
word (cp. also Nauck Aristoph. Byz. p. 136). The primitive form 
must be taken to be jantar. The Greek ef may probably be explained 
from ée for je; the α is related to the Lat. i just as the a of Mvy- 
a-reg to the Skt. duh-i-tar (No. 318). In Lat. and Ch.-Sl. expanding 309 
suffixes have been added. — The Skt. jdtar, acc. to Pet. Ὁ. ‘the wife | 
of a husband’s brother’, somewhat further removed in form, has per- 
haps grown out of jantar. But the Skt. jd@mdtar, a by-form of gd- 
mdtar (No. 128) we put out of the question. 


424) Rt. évex ἠνέχ-ϑη-ν, év-nvoy-a, ἤνεγχ-ο-ν, ἤνεγκ-α 
carry, dovo-nvex-ég as far as the spear carries, 
δι-ηνεκ-ης (Att. δι-ἄνεκής) going throughout, 
holding together, 2od-nvex-yg reaching to the 
feet, qvex-ng (late) extended, κεντ-ηνεκ-ής driven 
with the goad. 

Skt. nag (na¢-d-mi) reach, attain, ag (a¢-nd-mi) reach, 
aor. dnat (for *dn-ank-t) = nveyxe, vj-dnag-i-s 
penetrating. 

Lat. nanc-r-se-o-r nac-tu-s (old Lat. nanc-tu-s). 

Goth. ga-nah it suffices, satisfies. 

Ch.-Sl. nes-a inf. nes-ti carry, Lith. nesz-% carry, 
nasz-ta burden. 
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Pott W. Il ἃ, 428, Schleich. Ksl. 125, A. Kuhn Beitr. ΠῚ 193, 
Ernst Kuhn Ztschr. XIX 309, Fick? 107. — The present form evs. 
evetxerae Hes. Suet. 440 15 disputed, I think without reason. The 
glosses of Hesych., quoted by Lobeck El. I 57, év-é-ecxav ἤνεγκαν, 
ἐν-ε-εἰκ-ω ἐνέγκω ought not to lead us astray. The ἅπαξ εἰρημένον 


_ too ἐπ-ηγκ-εν-ἔδ-ες (ε 253) some grammarians traced back to éx-nveyx- 


810 


(δ-ες, which would suit the meaning. Lob. El. 1 508. — Ernst Kuhn's 
assumption of an original double root nank and ank explains the con- 
nection of all the forms, with the fundamental notion ‘to suffice, reach 
to, carry away’. In spite of Corssen II? 238 ἀνάγκη and necesse are 
probably to be placed here. The ε of évex (= Skt. anag) I now take 
as part of the reduplicated syllable; hence év-eyx, év-ex. — Also the 
Irish perfect r-anac veni, compared by Stokes and Ebel with Skt. 
dnanka (Beitr. If 396, IV 175, VI 4, VII 8) with the kindred forms 
belongs here, if the Skt. rt. ak awk is related to the above. It is 
however better compared with Skt. anaca. 

425) ἑνί (adv. ἔνι), ἐν (Arcad. and Cypr. ἐν), εἰς (ἐφ) 
in, ἐν-τό-ς, ἔν-δο-ν within, ἔστω within, ἔν-εροι 
inferi, ἔνερ-ϑε, ὑπ-ένερ-ϑε apud inferos, ἐνέρ-τερο-ς 
deeper (νέρϑε, νέρτεροι), év-tego-v inward parts. 

Skt. an-tar inside, within, an-tard in the middle. 
an-tama-s the nearest, intimately friendly, an- 
tara-s within, inward, an-tra-m intestine. 

Lat. en-do, in-du, in, in-ter, in-trd, wrtré, in-ter-ior, 
in-tumu-s, in-tus, intes-tinu-s; Umbr. en-, an-der, 
Osc. an-ter inter. 

Goth. i, inna within, tnnuma inmost, inna-thro 
ἔσωϑεν. — wn-dar under, 0.-H.-G. innddini in- 
ward parts, intestine. 

Lith. ᾧ in (w. ace.), Ch.-Sl. v-q, v-t in, je-tro jecur. 

O.-Ir. in in (Z 624), muathar viscera (Ζ. 781); 
eter, etir inter (Z.? 656). 

Cp. ava No. 421, Aufrecht and Kirchh. I 148, Mikl, Lex — 
ἐνέ: ἀνά == megl: παρά (No. 346); ἐνέ seems to be a locative form; 
εἰς, for which the grammarians give us an Argive-Cretic ἐν-ς (Ahr. 
ἃ. Dor. 104), has grown out of ἔνι-ς like ἐξ from ἐκ (cp. Lat. c7-s, 
ul-s). In several dialects ἐν like the Lat. tn took the place of els: 
ἦν is discussed by Mor. Schmidt Ztschr. IX 369 and in my ‘Contr- 
butions to Greek Dialectology’ Gott. Anz. 1862 App. p. 10. ἔσω 
Hom. εἴσω for ἔν-σω is formed from ἐν in the same way as 90-60 
from πρό. f»-egor are properly the inner ones: hence the name de- 
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notes an underworld conceived as existing inside the earth. Leo 
Meyer, Bemerkungen z. iltest. Gesch. ἃ. Gr. Myth. p. 55, compares 
Skt. nara-ka-s underworld, German Nord and Nerthus as the Earth- 
mother. The same idea occurs in tnter-eo, which remarkably agrees 
both with the German use of untergehen (co go under, i. e. to perish) 
and with the Skt. antar-i-ta-s perished, ruined. Probably the Umbr. 
nertrs mant i. 6. sinistra manu (Aufr. u. Κι. II 219) also belongs here. 
— Thus we get the right view of the relation of the Skt. prefix ni- 
down to the Gr. év/: ni- is probably for ani- (cp. No. 420), but its 
meaning has been transferred to that which has become fixed in ἔν- 
egos and in O.-H.-G. ni-dar nether; this latter word is compared also 
by Bopp Gl. and Vergl. Gr. III 495. In the word derived from nt 
nt-nja-s inward, secret the primitive meaning appears. — The pro- 
nominal stem ana which apparently occurs in these prepositions and 
adverbs, is also preserved in ἔν-ϑα, ἔν-θεν, ἐν-ταῦϑα, ἐν-τεῦϑεν with 
the vowel ε, and also in the following No. — Pott, who treats of this 
preposition 13 314 is inclined to regard ὁ as the stem. But in Greek 
ἡ never passes into « before consonants. Besides the full a-sound is 
shown not merely in the Umbr. Osc. anter inter, which still no one 
will separate from tn, but perhaps also in individual words of the 
Sabellian dialect acutely explained by Corssen Ztschr. IX 141 (astyna 
= insignia). — In Ch.-Sl., as often, the spirants Ὁ and 2 have taken 
the place of the spiritus lenis. 


426) ἔν-ιο-ἐ some, ἐνιαχοῦ, ἐνιαχῇ in some places, évi-ore 
sometimes. — Skt. an-ja-s (Zd. anya) alius, an- 
ja-trd elsewhere, anja-tha otherwise. — Goth. 
an-thar ἄλλος. 

Bopp GL, Vgl. Gr. I 382, Schleich. Ksl. 125, +- There is a dif- 
ficulty arising from the fact that to the Skt. anja-s the Lat. aliws, 
Gr. ἄλλο-ς, Goth. ali-s seem also to correspond, and it is not probable 
that the same stem should have split into two forms of almost ident- 
ical meaning. This induces Ebel Ztschr. V 70 to explain fssoe in 
accordance with an old view by ἔνι of: in this case the derived ad-° 
verbs would be purely after-formations, and this is supported by the 
fact that ἔνεοι with its derivatives first occurs commonly in Herodotus, 
and is unknown to the Homeric poems. On the other hand Leo 
Meyer Ztschr. V 166 refers the stem éxo to sam-ja. But the stem 
sama is clearly preserved in apo (No. 600). My view rests especially 
on Hesiod's ἔς τ᾽ αὔριον ἔς τ᾽ ἔννηφιν (Ἔργ. 410), where we can 
clearly recognize the stem of the feminine ἐννᾶ = Skt. anjd assimi- 
lated after the Aeolic fashion. The meaning of the day after to- 
morrow is easily arrived at. Akin are also fvag ἐς τρίτην, ἐπέναρ 
ἐς τετάρτην Λάκωνες (Hes.), genitive forms with g@ for ¢ and » for 
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31199, for which we find also νῆς, vag (Ahr. Ὁ. Dor. 385), and in the 
. same way the accusative ἔνην in Aristoph. Ach. 171 παρεῖναι εἰς ἔνην, 
i, 6. εἰς τρέτην (Schol.). Pott’s question (W. I 181) ‘does this word 
then ever express difference?’ would thus be answered in the affirm- 
ative. If these words establish the meaning of ‘another’, the true 
method of our science requires us to compare the Gr. stem é10 with 
those words which correspond with it in form and meaning, and on 
the other hand to place by itself the phonetically varying form with 2. 
What should induce us to deny the possibility of a stem alja by the 
side of anja? Hence ἄλλο-ς is discussed separately under No. 524. 
427) ἐννέα nine, évva-to-g (Ion. elvaro-g), ἔνα-το-ς the 
ninth, ἐννά-κις, ἐνά-κις (Ion. εἰνάκις) nine times, 
ἐννα-κόσιοι, ἐνα-κόσιοι nine hundred, ἐνενή-κοντα 
(Hom. ἐννήκοντα) ninety. — Skt. Zd. navan nine, 
Skt. nava-ma-s the ninth, navati ninety. — Lat. 
novem, nonu-s, nov-iens, nond-ginta, non-genti. — 
Goth. niun nine, niun-da the ninth. — O.-Pruss. 
nevin-ts nonus, Ch.-Sl. deve-t¥ novem, devefyj no- 
nus, Lith. devyn-i novem, devin-ta-s nonus. — 
Cymr. nau novem, O.-Ir. ndi(n) novem, nomad 
nonus (Z.? 304 ff., primitive form nava-mata-). 
Bopp Vergl. Gr. II 76, Pott 1' 197, IL? 182, Benf. II δι, 215 
where there are all manner of conjectures as to the origin of the 
word, which reminds us of νέο-ς (No. 433), and perhaps points to an 
old method of reckoning by fours. — The ἐ is prothetic, hence the 
doubling of the ν, which does not hold its ground in all the derived 
forms. For both these procedures-Bopp quotes the analogy of the 
Armenian. According to Christ indeed (Lautl. 34) and Schwabe Ind. 
schol. Dorpat 1866 p. 16 ἐννέα is for évFea, and Schwabe believes 
that in the new Aeolic poem of Theocritus v. 27 he may write ac- 
cording to the traces of the Ms. evyéa, which he explains as like 
γοῦνα for yovfa. But how improbable is a metathesis, which would 
only produce a harder combination of sounds! — évev7-xovra = nond- 
ginta is explained by Benfey from the ordinal, after the analogy of 
ἑβδομή-κοντα, so that the stem évevo is like the Lat. néno, probably 
with n for m (cp. Skt. nara-ma-s) by a kind of progressive assimil- 


ation of the consonant. — For the Slavo-Lithuanian forms Schleich. 

Ksl. 116. 
428) évo-g, ἕνη old. — Skt. sana-s old. Zd. han-a (m. £) 
old man or woman. — Lat. sen-ec-s, sen-tet-m, 


sen-esc-0, sen-Gtu-s, sen-ili-s, sen-ec-ta, sen-ec-ti(t)-s, 
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Sen-eca, sen-cc-io(n). — Goth. sin-eig-s πρεσβύτης, 
sin-ista oldest, O.-Frank. sini-skalku-s the oldest 
house-servant. — Lith. sén-a-s old, sén-t-s old 
man, sen-yste age, sen-ei of old, long ago. — 
O.-Ir. sen old, compar. siniu (Z.? 275), senchas 
vetus lex, historia (Z.2 787), Cymr. hen senex 
(Z2 123). | 
Pott II' 148, 13 796, Kuhn Ztechr. 11 129, 463, IV 45. — &vo-g 
as adjective in the formulas ἕνη καὶ νέα, ἕναι ἀρχαί, ἕνος καρπός in 
the sense of the French ancien (Suidas ἔνην τὴν παλαιάν) Aristoph. 
Ach. 610 ἕνη or ἕνῃ according to the Scholia ἐκ πολλοῦ, hence like 
πάλαι. — For the derivative ec in Lat. sener, to be compared with 
the x of yvva-tx (No. 128) Ztschr. [IV 215. — Kuhn connects with 
this also the words denoting ‘always’, which are similar in sound, 312 
Skt. sand always, san-ag eternal, Lat. sem-per, Goth. sin-teind always, 
sio-tein-s daily: but the meaning is tolerably far removed, and rather 
reminds us of ἅμα (No. 449, 599). Certainly the forms referring to 
the future, quoted under No. 426, ἔννη &c. are unconnected. The 
gloss of Hesychius γεννόν ἀρχαῖον, which does no} follow the alpha- 
betic sequence, and is justly regarded by M. Schmidt as suspicious, — 
cannot at all make us doubt this combination, especially as it occurs 
in the midst of other strange and evidently corrupt glosses. — The 
derivation from rt. san which in Skt. means, we are told, colere, but 


also amare, obtinere, or from Zd. han to be worthy, is still very ob- 
scure. Cp. Fick ? 194. 


429) Rt. μεν, wav μέν-ω remain, μέ-μον-α (pl. μέ-μα-μεν) 
strive, wév-og spirit, courage, Mév-rae, Mév-t7-s, 
‘Avya-wéuvov, μαίν-ο-μαι rave, μαν-ία madness, 
ucv-te-g inspired one, seer, μῆν-ι-ς wrath. — St. 
μνᾶ μέ-μνη-μαι remember, μνά-ο-μαι keep in mind, 
WOO, μι-μνή-σχ-ὦ remind, μνή-μων mindful, μνή-νη, 
μὠνημο-δύνη memory. — St. μαὰθ ἔ-μαϑ-ο-ν learnt, 
uav?-av-@ learn. — St. μηνυ μηνύ-ω inform. 

Skt. rt. man (man-v-é, man-j-é, part. ma-ta-s) think, 
believe, hold good, keep in mind, long for, man-as 
thought, spirit, will, ma-ti-s devotion, thought, 
view, man-ju-s humour, ill-humour. — St. mnd 
(ma-nd-mi) in composition mention. — Zd. man 
think, upa-man ὑπο-μένειν, fra-man wait for, 
mananh thought, spirit. — St. ma-d, ma-dh to 
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treat (of a physician), madh-a wisdom, knowledge 
of medicine, vohu-mad πολυμαϑής. 

Lat. man-e-o, me-min-t, Miner-va, men-tio, men-(ti)-s, 
mentt-o-r, mend-dx, mon-e-o, Moné-ta, mon-s-tru-m, 
γ6-}}.-1-80-0-7, Com-min-1-sc-0-r, commen-tu-m, com- 
men-ta-riu-s. — med-eo-r, re-med-iu-m, med-tct-s, 
med-i-tari. 

Goth. ga-mun-an think, keep in mind, mun-s νόημα, 
ga-min-thi μνεία, O.-H.-G. minnia, minna amor: 
0.-H.-G. man-é-n, man-6-2 monere, meina opinion, 
O.-N. muni animus. — Goth. mund-6-n consider, 
mundret aim, O.-H.-G. munt-ar expeditus, vigil. 

Lith. min-w keep in mind, at-men-u, at-min-ti-s 
thought, man-d-ru-s vigilant. — Ch.-Sl. m'¥n-é-ti 
vouttery, po-me-na-ti μνημονεύειν, pa-me-tl μνήμη, 
ma-d-rii φρόνιμος. 

O.-Ir. do-mumur puto (for mun-ior) do-aith-minedar 
commonet (Z.? 438 pres. dep.), do-meénar perf. 
dep. putavi (Z.* 450), menme gen. menman mens 
(Z.? 254), for-met memoria, der-met oblivio (2. 
223, st. -manta), er-mitiu gen. ermiten reverentia 
(Z.? 264, = Lat. mentio mentionis). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II 2, 94, 118, Benf. JI 34 ff., Schleich. Kal. 

$18 126, Pictet II 548, Ebel Beitr. II 168. — The meanings of this widely 
ramifying root have taken three main directions: 1) thought accom- 
panied by endeavour, striving; hence μῶ-μαι, wa-f-o-pee are also re- 
lated: 2) excited thought opposed to natural behaviour, or the re- 
maining sunk in thought, hence a) (Pictet Ztschr. V 825) to be inspired, 
raving, wrathful; and b) regarded purely negatively — to remain. For 
the latter Graeco-Latin developement Pott quotes analogies from Persian 
and Armenian: cp. Introduction p. 101, Fick ? 146 ff.; 3) keep in mind, 
remember — causatively taken, to remind, Més-rwe == monitor. The 
more physical fundamental meaning of the rt. is perhaps that of touch- 
ing, feeling which may to a certain degree be recognized in its trans- 
ition to a more metaphysical application in the Homeric use of ἐπιμαΐύ. 
εσϑαι, ἐπεμάσσατο, μαστήρ. --- Μοῦσα arising, as is proved by Dor. 
Moca, Aeol. Μοῖσα, from Movea i. e. Movtic, may be fitly attached to 
this root, whether it be brought into a closer connexion with μάντι-: 
(== μαντι-αὐ with Lottner Ztschr. V 398, or — as I prefer — be taken 
directly as the thinking, devising one (Pott Ztschr. VI 109 ff., Welcker 
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Gdtterlehre I 701, Leo Meyer Bemerk. 42, Preller Mythol. 13 380). 
Otherwise. Bergk Philol. XI 382, Sonne Ztsch. X 128. — It may be 
doubted with regard to μῆ-τι-ς insight, judgment, whether it belongs 
here or to the related root μα (No. 461): the former view is supported 
by the Skt. form abhi-mdti-s way-laying, plot, quoted by Schweizer 
Ztschr. IV 801 (cp. “τολύμητι-ς). For the stem-form ne-? (for μα»ν-ϑὲ) 
expanded by a @, recognized also by Pott 115 472, Ztachr. V 2, VI 108, 
ep. above p. 66 and No. 476. This is demonstrated by μενϑ-ήρη 
φροντίς, μενθϑ-ήραις μερίμναις, quoted by Hesych. This expanded 
stem only received a full explanation by means of the Zend words 
quoted above, and touched upon before under No. 286: for these 
unite the two meanings which are separated in med-i-tart (cp. μαϑ- 
εἶν) and med-é-ri. The change of meaning in Lith. mand-ri-s = 
0.-H.-G. mun-tar is remarkable. But the Ch.-S]. mad-ré forms the 
link between this and the fundamental meaning (similarly rt. budh 
No. 328). For mentirs and mendax cp. Pott Il? 587, Corssen Beitr. 
117, for Minerva (Menervat C. I. L. 191, 1462) Preller Rim. Myth. 
258. It is a derivative from menos = Gr. μένος. Hence promenervat 
monet (Fest. p. 205). — The further ramification of the rt. in μενε- 
αίνω, pevorva-o may with other points be passed over here, and also 
the words denoting man (Skt. man-u-s human being, Lat. mas &c.) 
which certainly come from this root, but have no representatives in 
Greek. 

430) ναῦ-ς ship, ναύ-τη-ς shipman, ναυτίλο-ς sailor, vav- 
τίλλ-ο-μαι sail, ναῦ-λο-ν, ναῦ-σϑλο-ν passage- 
money, ναυ-τία, ναυ-σία sea-sickness, vavric-o, 
ναυσιά-ω become sea-sick. 

Skt. ndw-s ship, boat, ndu-ké skiff. 

Lat. ndvi-s, nau-ta, ndvita, ndv-gare, nav-ig-iu-m. 

0.-H.-G. nacho, A.-S. naca, Bavar. naue ship, O.-N. 
nau-st statio navalis, Néa-tuin Shipton, dwelling- 
place of Njérdhr. 

O.-Ir. nau, noi gen. née navis (Z.” 33). 

Bopp Vgl. Gr. I 258, Pott W. I 138, Pictet II 180. — Lat. 
nausea is certainly, a borrowed word, and perhaps also nauta. The 
root is either smu (No. 443) or snd, which however 18 only quoted in 314 
the meaning of lavare (cp. rt. plu No. 369). In the latter case vav-¢ 
would be formed like γραῦ-ς (No. 180). — For the guttural of the 
German words see p. 584. 

431) Rt. ven véu-w portion out, pasture, rule, νέμ-ο-μαι 
get apportioned, feed, possess, νωμά-ω distribute 
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to, use, νομ-ἥ, νέμ-η-σι-ς distribution, νεμ-ἐ-τωρ(ο), 
νομ-εύ-ς distributor, véu-e-or-¢ displeasure, wrath 
at am excess, νεμεσσά-ω (νεμεσάω), νεμεσί-ξ-ο- 
μαι blame, am angry with, νόμ-ο-ς custom, law, 
νομίξω am accustomed to, νόμισ-μα coin. — 
véu-og pasture, Νεμέα, vou-o-g pasture, dwelling. 
Lat. Num-a, Num-i-tor, num-e-ru-s, Numer-ius, nem-us. 
Goth. nim-a capio, λαμβάνω, O.-H.-G. ndm-a rapina, 
praeda [Eng. neemb and Shakspere’s Corporal 
Nym]. 
Lith. ndm-a-s house (?), nt(m-a-s gain, Lett. nom-r tax. 
O.Ir. nama gen. plur. namat hostis (Z.? 258). 

The attempts to connect these European words, which are cert- 
ainly akin, with the Skt. nam (nam-cd-ms) to bend, to incline, or even 
with Skt. jam hold, lift (PW.) as in Bopp GI. 8. v. jam, Benf. II 134, 
meet with great difficulties, the former from the meaning, the latter 
from the form of the words. Sonne Ztschr. XII 347 ff. makes a new 
attempt to unite νέμω and nam-dmt on the ground of the fuller ac- 
count that has recently been given of the use of the Skt. word. 
He endeavours to find the intermediate notion in καϑήκειν to come 
down to anything, and attaches weight to upa-nam with acc. to fall 
to one’s lot: while Pictet II 17 following up a remark of Kuhn's 
(Ind. Stud. I 388) seeks to reconcile them by the idea ‘baisser la téte 
pour paitre’. The Zd. nim-ata grass might be considered to support 
the latter explanation, while in all other cases in Zd. as in Skt. the 
verb and the substantive nemanh = namas denote bowing, honouring, 
(also it is true ‘aes alienum'). The Greek use cannot be satisfact- 
orily explained in either the one or the other way. Cp. also Pictet 
II 691 and Pott W. II 2, 193. — J. Grimm Gesch. 29 quotes some 
remarkable analogies for the connexion of the ideas take and pasture. 
— If we start from ‘allot’ as the primary meaning, the special ap- 
plications are thus developed: 1) ‘count out’, Herod. ἀνανέμεσϑαι, 
numerus (for num-e-su-s, hence Osc. Niumsiets); 2) ‘to get allotted to 
one’s self’, hence take νέμεσθαι, which also (as well as νέμειν) means 
to dwell, and therefore induces us to mention here also the Lith. 
ndma-s, quoted under No. 265 with a note of interrogation; hence 
too in another way the words relating to pasturing, and again in 
a different way ἀπονέμεσθαι to get gain by anything, Lith. ἘΝ πα-ες 
8) ‘to portion out’ suum cnique tribuere, hence νόμο-ς order, custom, 
ordinance, Numttor = Νεμέτωρ. Corssen’s attempt I * 439 to refer vopo-s 
to rt. yyw (No. 135) is quite unsuccessful: vouo-¢ never means judge- 
ment in a judicial sense, but custom, style, hence especially style of 
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music. ἀγορα-Ψόμοι, γυναικο- νόμοι &c. are the orderers of the market 
&c. Aristotle had a true sense of the derivation of νόμος, when he said 
Pol. II p. 13264, 29: ὁ νόμος τάξις τίς ἐστι καὶ τὴν εὐνομίαν ἀναγκ- 
αἷον εὐταξέαν εἶναι. lt was in this sense that I used the word 
‘rule’ (zealten) in the second edition. — νέμεσις seems to have meant 
properly reckoning to any one, imputatio, as Fulda Untersuch. I 161 
makes probable. Hence νεμεσίξομαι I make a reckoning (in a bad 315 
sense), and the desiderative νεμεσσάω i. 6. Ψεμε-σι-αὦ (cp. τομάω, vav- 
rata). — νέμος is strictly a Graeco-Italic word in form and meaning. 
How prominent the notion of grassy ground shaded with trees still 
is in nemus, 18 shown by passages like Horat. Carm. III 17, 9 cras 
foliis nemus multis tempestas sternet; here Hoffmann-Peerlkamp takes 
objection on this very point, that the wood cannot be strewn. But 
the pasture can. — nummu-s, though the double m is the best esta- 
blished (Fleckeisen ‘50 Artikel’ 21), is probably borrowed from the 
νόμο-ς preserved to us in the Heracl. Tables (1 122): there are also 
other proofs of its use in this sense (Meister Stud. IV 440). Some- 
what otherwise Corssen 1? 438. — Ir. nama is orig. a part. pres. like 
cara gen. carat amicus: it would be most directly connected with 
Goth. nima and 0.-H.-G. nama (rapina). So Stokes Corm. Gl. Tranl. 
p. 126, though he previously (Ir. Gl. p. 65) took it as na + amans. 


432) Rt. vec νέτο-μαι go, come, νέσ-σο-μαι go, νόσ-το-ς 
return. — Skt. rt. nas nas-é unite oneself to any 


one, sam-nas-é come to any one. 

Kuhn Ztschr. II 137, who explains the use of nas. — As this 
form explains ψέσ-σο-μαι in particular = νεσ-ίο-μαι (νείσσομαι is 
a reading now universally rejected) with ὁ for « before the double 
consonant (cp. ͵σϑι) and νόσ-το-ς, this comparison deserves to be pre- 
ferred to attempts (Bopp GI. 5. v. "ἢ, Pott W. I 576) of another kind, 
and also because of its simplicity to Benfey’s analysis (1 301). — The 
proper name Νιέσ-τωρ, as far as form goes, might be well placed here, 
as something like ‘Leader’, ‘Leader home’; cp. however under No. 
287 Ὁ. — It is natural to derive from this root also ναέω dwell (ναι- 
ἐτη-ς, vareta-w), especially as forms like ἔ-νασ-σα, ἐ-νάσ-ϑη-»ν seem 
to contain a o belonging to the stem (Grassmann Ztschr. XI 33). 
As vootog means return home, 80 νασ-7-ὦ might have meant something 
like I turn in, go in and out. But there is an objection in the Aeol. 
vav-o-g temple, which is established by inscriptions: for we should 
be reluctant to sever the house of the gods from that of men. Sone 
however does this Ztschr. XII 350, XIII 408. Could vav-o-¢ be for 
vao-Fo-¢, like Hom. εὔαδεν for ¢-aFad-e-v? 

433) véo-s (veFo-s) new, young, νεό-ς (veto-g) fallow field, 
νε-αρό-ς young, fresh, new, νε-ἄν, νεᾶν-ία-ς, 
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vé-a— (contemptuous) youth, νε-οσόο-ς young 
(animal), νε-οττ-ια nest, νε-οχ-μό-ς new, νε-βρό-ς 
fawn, vé-aro-g novissimus (fem. νή-τη the lowest 
string), ve-wort lately (Germ. jiingst], vet-arga 
(fem.) infima, νει-ρό-ν (Hes.) ἔσχατον. 

Skt. nava-s, nav-ja-s new, fresh, young. — 4d. 
nava new. 

Lat. novu-s, Nov-itt-s, nov-iciu-s, nov-dli-s, nov-ellu-s, 
nov-dre, nov-er-ca, nti-nt-wt-s, de-nu-o, nti-per. — 
Osc. Nuv-la, Nu-cerza. 

Goth. niw-ji-s νέος», niuji-tha καινότης. 

Lith. nati-je-s new, dim. naujd-ka-s novice, Ch.-Sl. 
nov-% new. 

0.-Ir. nui novus (primary form nara), ntie novus 
(primary form mavia) Corn. nowyth, newyth 
(Z.? 239, 134—137). 

Bopp GL, Pott I! 160, Benf. II 51, Kuhn Ztschr. 11 266, J. Grimm 
Ztschr. 1 483, Schleich. Ksl. 125, Ebel Beitr. I 160. — The most pro- 
bable derivation appears to me to be that from the pronominal stem 
nu (No. 441), approved also by Bdthlingk Chrestomathie p. 413. Pott's 
explanation from the Skt. anu after assumes aphaeresis, and the ex- 
istence of this preposition in this definite sense before the separation 
of languages; and both are improbable. — The derivatives are deve- 
loped from the stem by various formative suffixes in », 9, x. νεβ-ρό-ς 
is for veF(o)-90-¢, 8. by-form of νειξαρό-ς: from ve-ax, ve-ox comes 
νεοσσό-ς = veox-to-s; Lat. nov-er-ca = νεαρική Ztschr. IV 216 ‘the 
new (wife)' in a bad sense. Ascoli Ztechr. XII 320 quotes an analogy 
from Modern Persian, where énder, literally the other, denotes the 
stepfather and father-in-law. nti-ntiu-s (Old Lat. nountins) Berk ex- 
plains Ztsch. f. ἃ. Alterth. 1855 p. 300 as nort-rent-iu-s, Corssen I? 51 
as novent-iu-s from a postulated * norére. On véa-tos, νεέαιρα Ebel 
gives another, but not a convincing, opinion Ztschr. VI 206. A rare 
superlative νήϊστο-ς is quoted by Hesych., to which belong νηΐσταις 
πύλαις, ταῖς πρώταις καὶ τελευταίαις and the Theban gate Νηΐται 
(Lobeck Proleg. 398, G. Hermann ad Eurip. Phoen. 1115) probably 
foy Νήϊτται with a Boeotian assimilation of ot to tr. 

434) νεῦρο-ν sinew, cord, vevo-a bow-string, harp-string. 
— Lat. ner-vu-s, nerv-iae gutstrings, nere-osu-s. — 
0.-H.-G. snar-a, snar-ahha, snuor laqueus, nar-ta 
scar [Germ. Narbe] and fibulatura, O.-Sax. nar-1 
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angustus, O.-N. njdrv-a artare. — Lith. nar-a-s 
joint in bodies, ner-u inf. nér-ti to thread a needle, 
nar-inu make a noose. 


Benf. I 292, Pott I 230, W. I 380 where we find figuring once 
miore that unhappy nesvod, from Gell. XX 1, which is found in no 
M.S. (Schdll XII tabb. p. 122). Kuhn Ztschr. I 515. — From the Lithu- 
anian especially we may assume snar as the rt., hence with a suffix 
va the Indog. snar-va-s, Lat. ner-vu-s, with metathesis vevgo-v. — 
The Skt. snd-ju-s, snd-s-d tendo, nervus, Zd. ena, gndvare- sinew, gut 
are, as it appears, more remotely connected. — Other doubtful ana- 
logies are discussed by Legerlotz Ztschr. VIII 399. — Cp. Fick * 214 
and No. 436. 


435) νέφρό-ς kidney, νεφρέςδιο-ς, νεφρέτη-ς of the kidneys. 
— Q.-H.-G. niero kidney. 
Benf. II 56. — The origin and further connections are altogether 


obscure: a ὃ corresponding to the φ must have fallen out after the τ 
in German. 


436) Rt. ve vé-o, νή-ϑ-ω spin, νῆ-μα yarn, thread, νῆ- 

σι-ς spinning, νῆττρο-ν spinning wheel. 

Lat. ne-o, né-men, né-tus. 

0.-H.-G. nd-an, nd-dala, Goth. néthla δαφές, na-ti net. 

O.-Ir. snd-the dat. snd-thiu filum (Z.? 211), snathaim 
‘I thread or string’ (O’R.), sndidid ‘knit ye’ im- 
perat. (L. U., Joumal. 1870 p. 100), snathat 
needle (Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 150). 


Pott W. III 920, Benf. II 181, Bopp Gl, Stokes Ir. 6]. 817. — 817 
All four add Skt. nah == nectere, which makes some of its forms 
from nadh. This nadh may indeed be closely connected with νήϑ-ω. 
But in ve we have a shorter stem-form, which deviates from the Skt. 
This opinion is shared by Leo Meyer Ztschr. VIII 260, Pictet II 158. 
The Ir. sndthe would induce us to consider sna as the root, and to 
assume a connection with No. 484: the form ἔνρη = nebat (Bergk 
Lyr.* p. 1383), given in the E. M. also points to the loss of a con- 
sonant before ». Cp. Rumpf Jahn'’s Jahrb. 1866 p. 75. — Pictet II 
412 is probably right in referring to this root »é-o heap up, intens, 
vn-vé-o, with the derived v7-é-w, for these words are used especially 
of the building up of the funeral pile (πυρὰν νῆσαι), and the skilful 
arrangement of the logs across each other is not farther removed 
from the primary notion of binding than δέμ-ω is from δέ-ω (No. 264). 
On the very ancient custom of constructing such funeral piles (Caesar 
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B. Gall. VI 16, immani magnitudine, contexta viminibus) Pictet, follow- 
ing Jac. Grimm ‘Ueber das Verbrennen der Leichen’ quotcs abundant 
authorities, 


437) vy- negative prefix (νη-κερδής, νη-(ἀ)νεμ-ίη). — 
Skt. na (Ved. nd) not, nd (na-u) and not, nid 
(na-id) lest. Zd. na not. — Lat. né-. (né-fas), 
-n&?, ni- (ni-mirum, ni-si), né, n-oenu-m, noenu, 
non. — Goth. ni ov, μή, ni-h οὐδέ, niba εἰ μή, 
0.-H.-G. ne, nein. — Ch.-Sl. ne ov, μή, neze ἤ 
after comparatives, Lith. πὸ not, nei also not, 
as it were. — Q.-Ir. ni non, πὸ, ma-néi si non, 
ca-ni nonne, na, nat, nach (nad, nad, nach, naich) 
non in dependent and relative sentences (Z.? 739 
—7149), naice no (Z.? 749). 

Bopp Vgl. Gr. 11 178, Pott I' 106, Benf. Hf 45. — According to 
Bopp the pronominal stem na underlies these words, though it occurs 
elsewhere with a force by no means negative (cp. val = Lat. nae 
[ne, Ritsch], Proll. ad Trin. p. 97] yes, νή indeed). The same nasal 
appears as a negative in av- (No. 420). It seems to me unsafe to 
separate the Lat. né (net, ni) from the interrogative πὸ and to con- 
nect it with μή. For n-oents-m i. 6. ne-oenu-m (cp. No. 445) and its 
identity with nein Grimm Gr. III 745, Lachm. ad Lucret. 149. — It 
is worth while noticing the comparative usage of this syllable in the 
Vedas, where na very often means ‘as’ (cp. Lith. net), a confirmation 
of the proverb omnis comparatio claudicat from the history of lang- 
uage. — Cp. Ztachr. VI 309, Corssen I? 786. 


438) νῆσσα duck. — Lat. and(t)s. — O.-H.-G. anut [Germ. 
Ente, A.-S. ened, whence drake, cp. Germ. Enterich). 
— Lith. dnti-s. 

Pott I 199, Benf. II 54. — It is natural to suppose a connection 
with νήχ-ὦ swim (No. 443), but this would separate the Greek word 
from those in the kindred languages. Because of the ¢ in three fa- 
milies of speech I therefore prefer to derive νῆσσα not from sny-ta 
but from νητ-ια, so that νὴητ corresponds to the Lat. stem anat, and 
wa is considered as an added feminine suffix. The primitive form 
would thus be anat-ja. The loss of an initial vowel, elsewhere un- 
usual in Greek, is perhaps to be explained from a resemblance to 
νήχω found by ‘popular etymology’. The Skt. dti-s, the name for 
another-waterfow] (Pictet I 393) may have changed an into d, as has 
probably been the case in d-t-man (cp. rt. an No. 419) and jatar 
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(No. 423 Ὁ). -- I give up the attempt to discover the root, for the 318 
Skt. sna bathe, which seems natural, does not suit with the initial 
vowel of the Latin and German (cp. Walter Ztschr. XI 435). — Cp. 
Corssen II? 368. 


439) Rt. viy, νιβ νέξοω (fut. νέψω), νίσ-τ-ὦ moisten, wash, 
χέρ-νιβια (acc.) water for washing the hands, 
νίπ-τρο-ν water for washing. 

Skt. nig (né-nég-mi, by-form nivig) purify, wash 
away, ava-négya-m water for washing. 
O.-Ir. nig-es who washes (F. A. 137), nig-ther is 
washed (Corm. Gl. p. 29 mat), fo-nenaig perf. 
he purified (Z.? 448). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 494, Savelsberg Quaestiones Lexicales 
p. 57. — Schleicher Zur vergl. Sprachengeschichte p. ὅδ, where the 
Greek £ is rightly held to point to a rt. wy and the apparent ‘labial 
zetacism’ is explained from an actual ‘guttural zetacism’. Cp. p. 658. 
Benf. II 53, Max Miller Ztschr. 1V 365. The pretended Aeolic by- 
form νίσσω (again quoted by the latter) which could not be derived 
from rt. viy, has little support, according to Ahrens D. Aeol. 41. — 
Cp. No. 440. There is a trace of ἃ o once present in ἀπεένέζοντο 

K 572, according to Rumpf Jahn’s Jahrb. 1866 p. 75. 


440) νέφ-α (acc.) snow, vig-a(d)-¢ snow-flake, νιφ-ετό-ς 
snowstorm, νεέφ-ει (vig-e) it snows. 
Zd. ¢nizh to snow. 
Lat. ning-i-t, ningu-i-t: subst. ningu-i-s, niz (st. niv 
for nigv). 
Goth. snatv-s, O0.-H-G. snéo, sniwit ningit. 
Lith. snig-ti, sning-ti to snow, snég-a-s, Ch.-S]. snég-ti 
snow, Lith. snaig-ala snow-flake. 
O.-Ir. snigis aor., senaig for sesnaig perf., snigestar 
aor. dep. stillavit (Beitr. VII 39. 11), snige drops 
(Corm. Gl. p. 36), snechia snow (F. A. 317). 
Bopp Gl. s. v. snu, Benf. II δά, Schleich. Ksl. 137, Kuhn Ztschr. 
If 263. — Bopp (cp. Pictet I 93) considers snu (νυ, νέω No. 443) as 
the root, but there are still many objections to this. A connection 
with No. 439 is suggested by Hes. νέβα χιόνα καὶ κρήνην, to which 
Photius and Suidas add ἐν @gaxy. We might start with snigh, whence 
Skt. snth” to be damp, snéh-a-s oil, quoted already by Benfey. Cp. 
p. 475. Homer's ἀγάννιφο-ς also points to sm, But No. 489 presumes 
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snig as the primitive form. vedpes is the more approved spelling, con- 
firmed by Herodian (II 534). Joh. Schmidt Voc. I 134. — The n 
strengthens the stem in Latin as in Lithuanian. ningues Lucr. V! 
736, Struve Lat. Decl. Conj. p. 22, Corssen Beitr. 55. 


441) vv, νῦ-ν-ί, νῦν now. — Skt. nu, ni now, ni-nam 
at present, certainly. Zd. nt just, exactly. — 
Lat. num, nun-c. — Goth. O0.-H.-G. nu. — Ch.-SI. 


nyné νῦν. — O.-Ir. neu, no. 


Bopp Gl., Max Schmidt de pronom. Gr. et Lat. p. 97, Schleich. 
Ks]. 125. — Pott Π| 149, 13 106 compares with νῦν only the num 
used in ettam-num, but breaks up the interrogative into me-um and 
derives it from the negative and the indefinite occurring in um-quam 
and identical with cum. As the interrogative -xe in Latin is post- 
positive, while the transition from an asseveration referring to the 
present to an interrogation is easy, it looks to me more probable that 
the interrogative num is identical with the other, and differs from 
nunc only as tum from tun-c. So Ebel Ztschr. VI 207, Corssen Beitr. 
291. — The connection of this pronominal stem with No. 433 is made 
probable especially by the Skt. mé-tand-s new, of the day, young — 
cp. diu-tinu-s. Ir. mu, no is an untranslateable verbal particle, which 
ig prefixed especially to the present (Z.* 411, 415). 


442) Rt. νυ vev-@ nod, beckon, incline, νεῦ-μα nod, vev- 
σι-ς nodding, inclination, νευ-σ-τάξ-, νυ-στάξω 
nod, sleep, νύσταλο-ς sleepy. 

Lat. πιο, nii-men, ni-tu-s. 

Bopp Gl. 8. v. hnu, which does ποῦ suit here either from its 
initial, or. from its meaning — furart, eripere, celare. Pott W. I 669, 
Benf. If 182. Fick ? 113, who quotes the rare Skt. nts (naré) ‘move’, 
in composition ‘turn’. But the meaning does not quite agree. The 
other words formerly placed here J have now omitted because of the 
doubts as to their relationship. Cp. Corssen 1 83. Co-niv-é-re will 
have to be discussed at p. 584. 


443) Rt. vu, cvu. 1) νέ-ω (for ovef-w, impf. Hom. ἔτννεο-ν, 
aor. ἔ-νευσ-αἹ swim, νεῦ-σι-ς swimming, vEev-0-t10 
diver (Hesych.). — 2) va-m (for covet Aeol. 
vav-@) flow, ἀέ-να-ο-ς΄ (ὕδατα ἀενάοντα) ever 
flowing. 

Skt. rt. snu, snd-w-mi fluo, mano, snav-a-s (subst) 
a dripping, snu-ta-s (adj.) dripping. - 
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Bopp Gl., Pott 113 285, W. I 372, Benf. II 58, Kuhn Ztschr. II 
263. — From the rt. sn« are derived a great number of forms with 
the fundamental notion of flowing, swimming; so probably No. 430, 
perhaps No. 440, according to Corssen Nachtr. 293 Lat. nu-trix ‘she 
who makes to flow’, with expansive dental suffix 0.-H.-G. snt-z-an 
emungere, whence Germ. Schnauze snout, with a guttural suffix the equi- 
valent Lith. sni-k-t-s, with p Lith. szny-p-sz-tt, Germ. schnau-b-en &c. 
— For the double initial consonant fyyeo-» ᾧ 11, the reading of Arist- 
archus, is of importance (ἔνιαι τῶν κατὰ πόλεις νηχοντ᾽). On the other 
hand No-zo-s, the moist south-west wind, may be explained as easily from 
the rt. sna as πό-το-ς from rt. pa (No. 371): further derivatives are 
vo-t-to-g moist, νο-τ-έα moisture, rain, μνο-τ-ερό-ς wet, νο-τ- ίξειν to 
wet, vo-t-ecy drop. With Goth. nat-jan wet, and all that belongs to 
this form, we cannot at most assume more than an affinity with the 
unexpanded rt., for Goth. ¢ points to an Indog. d. Zd. gnad grow 
does not suit either, for its ὦ seems to have arisen from dh. — With 
regard to νᾶ-μα fluid, spring, νᾶ-ρό-ς flowing, whence Νηρ-εύ-ς, and 
Nn-ta(d)-¢ it cannot be decided whether they are derived from νὰ 
(rt. sna) or vav (rt. smu). The same is true of μνή- χω for σνη-χ- ὦ 
with its derivatives, which is related to va-w, ‘vé-m 88 σμή-χ-ὦ to 320 
σμά-ω, WH-z-0 to ψά-ω, ψαύ-ω; also νῆ-σο-ς (Νάξο-ς Ὁ cp. πάσσαλο-ς 
and πηκτό-ς, Ion. λάξες and Att. λῆξερ) probably for νη-κιο-ς, but not, 
as Bopp conjectures, directly from Skt. nasa nose; for although pro- 
montories are called noses (Lange-nes &c., Munxain [the Norse -ness 
in English names]}) and although Cic. de Legg. III § 6 says of an is- 
land ‘hoc quasi rostro finditur Fibrenus’, yet we had rather consider 
islands as the swimmers than as the noses of the sea. Dédderl. Gl. 
2288 fitly reminds us of πλωτῇ ἐνὶ νήσῳ (x 3). — The rt. sna is pre- 
served unaltered in the Umbr. -sna-ta (neutr. pl.) a-sna-ta (A. and K. 
Umbr. II 374). Corssen I? 434 adds the Umbrian river Nar. — To 
the rt. sna we may also trace the Irish forms ro-snd, ro-snaus-sa 
I swam. An expanded root with a dental suffix is shown by ro-snaidet 
they swim strongly, snaid-fid 3. sing. fut., 10-snadius 1. sing. aor. 
Cp. Journal I p. 104 XII, 390 XXIV, 388 XXI,-100, 102 VIII from 
the L. U. 


444) νυό-ς (for ovvod-s) daughter-in-law. — Skt. snushd 


(for snusd). — Lat. nuru-s (for snusu-s). — 
O.-H.-G. snur, A.-S. snor. — Ch.-Sl. snticha (sno- 
cha, synocha). . 


Bopp GL, Pott W. II 2, 478, Schleich. Ksl. 138. — The by-form 
ἐννυός quoted in many lexicons rests exclusively on the reading ἐνυός 
in two M.SS. of Pollux 1Π 82, where Bekker reads νυός with the 
concurrence of Lobeck (Elem. I 144). — Ch.-Sl. ch regularly = s. — 
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The Indogermanic primitive form is therefore snusd, which has been 
regarded by some scholars, as by Pictet II 372, as contracted from 
sunu-sa, and derived from the Skt. simu-s son, with the sense of the 
‘Sdhnerin’ common in the Black Forest. — Otherwise, but certainly 
incorrectly, Pott Ztachr. V1 365. — On the further use for bride, girl 
cp. Haupt Ind. lect: Berol. 1868/69 p. 8. 


A44b) Pronominalst. vw, vat νωΐν. --- Skt. ndu (Zd. 26) 
acc. dat. gen. dual., ma-s acc. pl. of the pronoun 
of the first person. — Lat. πό-8, nd-bi-s. — Ch.-Sl. 
na stem of the dual and plural of the pronoun 
of the first person. 


Bopp Vergl. Gr. I 114 &c. — Perhaps na has originated from 
ma (No. 460). 


444.) νῶὥῶ-το-ν, νῶ-το-ς back, νώ-τ-ιο-ς, νω-τια-ῖο-ς in the 
back, νω-τ-ίξειν to turn backwards, νό-σ-φι(ν) 
away, separated, vo-o-qi-feoPae to turn one’s self 
away. — Lat. nd-tes. 


Pauh ‘Kérpertheile’ 14. — Studien I. 1, 257, I, 2, 298. — 
Déderlein Gl. 2480. —- The root-syllable is va, vo, Lat. na, the suffix 
in Gr. ro, in Lat. #. In νό-σ-φι probably + has fallen out and 6 
arisen from rt, the latter as in ogm, dual of the stem tra, so that 
νόσφι == natibus. 


445) οἶνό-ς ofvy one. — O.-Lat. oino-s, Lat. tinu-s, uni-o(n), 
tini-cu-s. — Goth. atn-s εἷς, μόνος, aina-ha povo- 
γενής. — O.-Pruss. ain-s one. — O.-Ir. oi unus, 
ointu gen. ointad unitas (Z.? 300, 255), Cymr. 
Corn. Arem. un (Z.? 103, 315). 

Pott I 128, W. I 618, Bopp Vgl. Gr. II 56, who compares the 
Skt. demonstrative pronominal stem-éna; but this I consider as doubt- 
ful. He also quotes ὄνος as a word for the ace on dice. But this 
rests only on a false reading in Pollux IX 95. Benfey I 5. — οἰνὸν 
καὶ ofyjy was the phrase in Greek for a throw at dice, which was 
also called χίος. Pollux VII 204 explains the name in these words 
ἔστι δὲ οἰνὴ παρὰ τοῖς Ἴωσι μονάς. With this Hesych. agrees: οἶνα- 
Lewy τὸ μονάξειν κατὰ γλῶσσαν, οἰνῶντα -- from the desiderative 
οἰνάω, cp. φονάω, τομάω --- μονήρη, like οἰῶντα (ib.) from οἷος. Cp. 
Lobeck ΕἸ. I 48. — On oinom see Ritschl de tit. Aletrinati p. VI. -- 
We can hardly avoid connecting the Graeco-Italic otno-s with oi-0-s 
alone, as Ddderlein does, Synonyme u. Etymologien VI 385. Cuno 
Beitr. IV 101 overlooks, as many had done before, the existence of 
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this Greek word. The stem atna for unity is proved to be a common 
European form. The Skt. é-ka-s, the Zd. aé-va are other extensions 
of the same stem ai. aé-va is probably equal to the Gr. οἷο-ς, for 
in the accusative form dywm or dim it comes very close to it in form, 
and also in meaning in its signification of ‘alone’ which it bears, as 
well as that of ‘one’. Cp. No. 599, Corssen I? 387. — unc-ia (old 
oncia) Corssen 113 187 connects not with this group, but with dyxo-¢ 
mass. The old o is no objection to the derivation from oinu-s as we 
see from coraverunt by the side of cotrare, curare. 


446) Ovo-we(r) name (Aeol. ὄνυμα, Ep. οὔνομα), ἀν-ώνυ- 
40-S, νώνυμν-ο-ς nameless, ὀνομαίνω, ὀνομάξω 
name. 


Skt. nd-ma(n) name, ndma adv. by name, namely, 
also used as an interrogative, ndm-ja-s known 
by name, famous. — Zd. naman name. 

Lat. co-gné-men, i-gné-min-ia, né-men, nomin-d-re. — 
Umbr. nume, nome (dat. nomn-e). 

Goth. na-mé gen. na-min-s ὄνομα, namn-jan, ga- 
namn-jan ὀνομάζξειν. 

Ch.-Sl. ime ὄνομα, imen-ova-ti ὄνομάζξειν. 

O.-Ir. ainm (for *anmi) nom. pl. anman nomen 
(Z.? 268), ainmnid nominativus (i-stem, Z.? 233), 
ainmn-ig-ther nominatur (Z.? 269). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 33, Benf. II 144, Schleich. Kel. 127. — 
The relation of the Teutonic words to ‘nehmen’ (take) No. 431, as- 
sumed by J. Grimm (Gramm. II 30), is untenable. The Latin clearly 
shows the rt. gnd (No. 135) in the compounds quoted. Ebel Ztechr. 
V 66 derives ὄνομα from yovo-ua. As ὁ is prefixed, especially fre- 
quently before two consonants (ὁ- φρύ-ς, 0-tev-vw) and also before 
simple nasals (ὁ-μέχλη), it seems more advisable to refer ὄνομα to 
ὀ-γνο-μα, and to find a trace of the fuller sound in the lonic οὔνομα. 
Rt. yyw appears also in yvo-vt-eg with a short vowel. Pott’s doubts 
JI? 417, W. 1 53) about the initial loss are probably explained if due 
weight be given to the common use of the word, for its connection 
with its root may well have early ceased to be really a living 
one. — The τ of ὀνόματ-ος I regard according to Ztechr. IV 214 as 
an expansive suffix, but ὄνομα is for ὄνομαν; the latter stem is pre- 329 
served in Gvopaly-w == ὀνομαν-)ὼ and in an Aeolic form in νώνυμν-ο-ς 
with a syncope reminding us of the Skt. gen. ndmn-as and Umbr. 


nomn-e. — Hence in form and meaning gnd-man name must have 
existed in Indo-Germanic times. 
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447) ὄνυξ (st. ὀ-νυχ) nail, claw. — Skt. nakha-s, nakha-m 
nail, claw. — Lat. ungui-s. — Goth. ga-nagl-jan 
προσηλοῦν, O.-H-G. nag-al. — Lith. ndg-a-s, 
Ch.-Sl. nogt-i¥ nail, claw. — O.-Ir. inga dat. pl. 
ingmib (st. ingen, 2.2 267), Cymr. eguin unguis 
(Z2 826). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. III 107, Benf. I 124, II 28, Stokes Ir. Gi. 
p. 150. — Ztschr. If 336, where the note of the editor is rendered 
superfluous by Schleicher’s appendix to Ksl. Formenl. p. 374, for 
noygutt, not nokutt is there shown to be the authenticated form. (So 
Miklos. Lex. 454). The rt. is not clear; Lobeck Elem. I 84 conject- 
ures from a purely Greek standpoint a connection with νύσσω scratch, 
pierce, strike: but all analogies for this are wanting in the cognate 
languages. Cp. νύσσα meta. The word for nail is very ancient, but 
it appears with different suffixes; Skt. kk here stands for an earlier 
gh. The relation of wngui-s to Skt. nakha-s is like that of umbslicus 
to Skt. ndbhi-s (No. 403). The rt. is nagh, by metathesis angh; hence 
Walter Ztschr. XI 435 is right in saying that the Greek v is inserted. 
My earlier view that the ὁ of ὄνυξ was prothetic, breaks down upon 
‘Lat. ὦ, for Latin is has no tendency to prothesis. 

448) ὦνο-ς price of purchase, avy purchase, ὠνέο-μαι 
buy. — Skt. vasna-s price of purchase, vasna-m 
reward. — Lat. vénu-m, vén-co, vén-do. — Ch.-Sl. 
ven-i-ti vendere, vén-o dos. 

Pott W. II, 2, 140, Benf. I 313, Schleich. Ks). 135, Ebel Ztechr. 
1V 166. — There are traces of the initial consonant in the augment 
(ἐ-ωνού-μην). If we assume any connection with ὀνένη-μι, a word 
of great difficulty etymologically, the Skt. word must be excluded 
from the comparison. Although the German Ge-winn seems to come 
very near, yet the Goth. vinnan πάσχειν, ὀδυνᾶσϑαι, vinno παϑημα 
warn us off the comparison imperatively. — There is some doubt 
about the Slav. words expressed by Mikl. Lex. 





— - --- 


Μ 


Greek μ corresponds to an Indo-Germanic m, preserved 
also in all the other languages. 


————— 





449) gua (Dor. dua) at the same time, ὁμό-ς united, 
together, ὁμοῦ together (ὁμό-ϑεν, ὁμό-σε), ὁμο-ῖο-ς 
like, duot-to-g resembling, ὁμα-λό-ς level, like. 
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Skt. sama-m, samd, sama-jd (adv,) together, sama-s 823 
similis, aequus. — Zd. hama the same, the like. 

Lat. sim-ia (Ὁ), sim-ili-s, sim-ul, simul-ta(t)-s, simul- 
d-re, Old Lat. simitu. 

Goth. 0.-H.-G. sama idem, Goth. sam-ana, O.-H.-G. 
saman, zi-samane together, Goth. samath, O.-H.-G. 
samet together, simul. 

Ch.-Sl. sami ipse, solus. 

O.-Ir. co-smail, co-smil similis (Z.? 233, 234), samail 
(st. samali) instar, similitudo, samlid ita, amal 
ut, sicut (Z.? 718), int-samail, int-amail imitatio 
(2.5 768. 876), samaltir comparatur (Ζ.2 472). 


Bopp Gl., Kuhn Ztschr. If 128, where the Skt. adverbs in d 
with Gr. ἅμα are explained, with undoubted correctness, as instru- 
mental forms. The Doric eva, disputed by Kissling Ztschr. XVII 200, 
but admitted p. 217, is quite established e. g. Pind. Pyth. III 36, 
Theoer. ΙΧ, 4 (Ahrens ἃ. Dor. 34, 372): the only question is whether 
it ought to be written with ¢ subscript, as Lenz maintains on Herodian 
1 489. It would seem to me hardly explicable that a form ἅμα, 
really in use, should be shortened into ἅμα (cp. κρυφᾶ and κρύφα). 
Kissling’s attempt to refer aud to a different case from ἅμα, and to 
explain it ‘in eins’ (into one) is untenable. The Aeol. spir. lenis and 
v are seen in ἄμυ-δις. — For opottog, which is distinct from ὁμοῖο-ς, 
Déderl. Gl. 1061. — Schleich. Ksl. 186. — simul : simili-s == facul 
(facul-ta-s) : facili-8; both correspond in the suffix to the Gr. ὁμαλός. 
One explanation of. simitu (for simitus) is attempted by Ebel Ztschr. . 
V 240, another by Corssen Beitr. 23. According to the latter simi-tu 
is expanded from a locative simt, like hes-ternu-s from hest = hert. 
Similarly προ-πάροι-ϑεν, ὕπαι-ϑα͵ εἶ-τα and Lat. t-ta. — There is pro- 
bably a connection with the prefixes ὦ, a, ὁ to be discussed under 
No. 598. 


449b) apa-w mow, gather, ἄμη-το-ς harvest, ἀμη-τό-ς time 

of harvest, ἄμαλλα (ἀμάλη) sheaf. 

Lat. me-t-0, mes-si-s, mes-sor. 

0.-H.-G. md-j-an, A.-S. mdv-en mow, 0.-H.-G. md- 
dart mower, M.-H.-G. mdt (n.) mowing, [-math]. 

O.-Ir. meithel ‘a party of reapers’ (Corm. Gl. Transl. 
p. 107), meithleoir messor (Goid. p. 28), Corn. 
midil messor (Ζ. 1071). 


Curtios, Etymology. 26 
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Leo Meyer Ztschr. VIII 261, Pictet II 101. — ἅμη sickle, shovel 
is certainly also connected. (Cp. Skt. am-a-tra-m vessel, pitcher, M.-H.-G. 
dm-e, éme awm [Ohm], cask.) The fundamental idea cannot have 
been that of cutting off, for ἀμᾶν, ἀμᾶσθαι mean rather gathering in 
(ἀμησάμενος γάλα ἐν ταλάροισιν + 247). Hence I had rather still look 
upon Ch.-Sl. met-a inf. mes-t¢ σαροῦν, verrere, which Mik). Lex. con- 
nects with rt. math (No. 476) as related, and as approximating to 
the Lat. met-o. Both verbs are expanded by a ¢t, whilst aya seems 
to have been derived from the bare root ma by prothesis. 


. 450) a@-wetB-o (Pind. ἀμεύ-ω) change, ἀμείβ-ο-μαι reply, 
324 - ἀμεύ-σα-σϑαι ἀμείβεσϑαι, διελθεῖν, περαιώσασϑαι 
(Hesych.), παρ-αμείβ-ειν pass by, ἀμοιβή change, 
exchange. 
Skt. mév (miv-d-mi) shove, move, kama-mi-ta-s moved 
with love. 
Lat. mov-eo, mé-tu-s, mé-men-tu-m, mii-td-re, mii-tuu-s. 


PW. under miv, Fick ? 155. These words are discussed with 
very different results by Benfey II 33, Ztschr. VII 50, Pott’ W. I 283, 
Déderl. Synon. u. Etym. VI, Walter Ztachr. XI 429. — We may start 
most safely from a root mav, whence come mot-eo, and with a pro- 
thetic ἃ apeve, which do not differ from each other more than clw-co 
. and κλύ-ω. In miv and ἀμεέβω the + appears; cp. ἀείδω and cad 
(No. 298). For β as the representative of £ p. 573. The Sicelic 
pot-co-g (Hesych. Varro L. Lat. V 179), if we have the genuine form 
recorded, probably stands for uof-ro-¢; the ὦ in mt-tuu-s (cp. mor- 
tuu-s) and mt-ta-re points to ovr (cp. pri-dens, bii-bus). — All the 
uses of these words may be drawn from the fundamental idea of 
pushing, pushing out of place. For even the Greek words have 
by no means the general meaning of exchange, but, especially in their 
intransitive usage, that of change of place; this appears most con- 
spicuously in the middle ἀμείβεσθαι (ἀπαμείβεσϑαι, ἀνταμείβεσϑαι). 
to thrust oneself in, just as in the frequentative m#ét-are the more 
pregnant meaning appears, — The Skt. rt. ma (mé) of apa-majé change, 
ni-ma-ja-s exchange (subst.), though perhaps to be compared with 
me-d-re, and more certainly with Ch.-Sl. mé-na μεταβολή, Lith. mat- 
na-s exchange (subst.) matny-tt exchange (verb), can at most stand 
in a more distant relation: this has also been assumed for meg-rd-re. 
Much here is still unexplained. — Cp. Fick ? 153, 155, Déder]. Hom. 
Gloss. p. 61 ff. — We must also take into consideration més, which 
might be referred to mov-os (Pott W. I 597 note). 


451) ἀμύν-ω keep off, ἀμύν-ο-μαι protect myself, ἀμύν-τωρ 
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protector, ‘Auvvra-s, ᾿“μῦυνία-ς, ἄμῦνα defence, 
μύ-νη pretext, μύν-α-σϑαι προφασίξεσϑαι. 

Skt. rt. mi (mav-é) bind (9). 

Lat. moe-ni-a, mui-ru-s, mii-nu-s, mi-ni-s, m-mini-s, 
com-miini-s, muni-cep-s, mun-cipitt-m, miini-o, mii- 
ni-men-tu-m. — Osc. muini-ku. 

Pott W. Ii, 2, 122, Benf. II 87, Bopp Gl. 8. v. mur, for he 
compares this Skt. verb (mur-d-mi ‘surround’ PW.) with miru-s and 
the QO.-H.-G. mitra, which is certainly borrowed from murus. But 
for all the Latin words we have an older oe, οἱ either established or | 
to be inferred (moerus Varro L. L. V 141 Miuill.); hence we muat di- 
vide mti-ru-s, and it is impossible to separate this word from moe-ni-a, 
mi-nt-o. The rt. is mu, from which the forms in oi (oe) are derived 
88 ποι-νή, poena from rt. pu (No. 373). Cp. Corssen Nachtr. 78, 1? 
372, 708. A. Weber Ztschr. VI 318, Pictet I] 245 think that walls 
are described as of wicker-work, and that murus is thus connected 
with the (unauthenticated) Skt. rt. mz bind and mita-s basket. Could 
munus have developed from this with the meaning of present [An- 
gebinde, literally what is bound on], miinia. with that of obligations? 
But how is ἀμύνειν related to this? Aristophanes of Byzantium 
(p. 218 Nauck) noticed that ἀμύνασθαι ᾿τέϑεται καὶ ἀντὶ ψιλοὺ τοῦ 325 
ἀμείψασθαιε' (cp. Simon. fr. 115 Schneidew.), so that we might con- 
ceive of ἀμύνειν as belonging to No. 450. There are here questions 
still unsettled. — The Homeric μύνῃσε and μύνασθαι in Alcaeus p. 86 
Bergk, both in a metaphysical sense, are noteworthy as proving that 
the @ is prothetic. — For the Oscan mii-ni-kii (nom. sing. fem.), 
which seems to mean comminis, cp. Mommsen Unterital. Dial. p. 280. 
The connection of com-mii-ni-s (co-moini-s) with Goth. ga-mains is still 
far from clear (Pott Il? 562). — With Lat. moenia, miénia Stokes 
Goid. p. 82, 8, and Ebel Gr. Celt. 30 compare O.,-Ir. moin, main nom.. 
plur. mdint dona, pretiosa. 


452) Rt. ἐμ (Feu) eu-e-w (pf. ἐμ-ἡμ-εκα) vomit, ἔμ-ε-το-ς, 
ἔμ-ε-σι-ς vomiting. 
Skt. rt. vam vam-d-mi vomo, vam-ana-m, vam-a-thu-s 
vomitus. — Zd. vam vomere. 
Lat. vom-o, vom-i-tu-s, vom-t-tio. 
0.-N. vom-a nausea, aegritudo, vema nauseare. 
Lith. vemj-% (inf. vém-ti) vomo, vem-alai (pl.) vomit. 
Bopp GL, Pott W. I, 2, 222, Benf, I 331, Pictet Ztschr. V 348. 
— Jt seems to me that Lat. vém-er plonghshare cannot be so safely 
compared as rdm-ica sore. — Gr. ε in ἔμ-ε-το-ς, Skt. a in vam-a-thu-s 
26* 
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and Lat. ¢ in vom-i-tu-3 are subsidiary vowels, of which the Greek 
is the most firmly attached. The difference of the radical vowel in 
Greek and Latin depends upon the influence of the v, which in Latin 
likes to be followed by 0. — No traces of the £ can be shown to 


exist in Greek itself. 

453) ἡμι-, ἥμι-συ-ς. — Skt. sdmi-. — Lat. sémi-, sémi-s. 
— 0.-H.-G. sdmi- half. 

Bopp GIl., Pott 11 837, Benf. I 389, Grimm Gr. I 553. — It is 
certainly right to take the stem sama (Zd. hdma ‘like’ by the side 
of hama) No. 449 as our starting point. ‘From the idea ‘like’ that 
of the like parts or halves is developed very simply. — For the de- 
rived form 7yt-ov-¢ Bopp Vgl. Gr. II 62 quotes analogies from Zend: 
thri-shva third part, acc. thré-shti-m. 

454) ἠρέμα (adv.) quietly, ἠρεμα-ῖο-ς quiet, yosu-ca quiet. 
noéu-é-@ rest, am quiet, ἠρεμίξζ- make quiet, 
ἀράμεναι novyatecy (Hesych.), ἔφημ-ο-ς lonely. 
Eonp-ca loneliness, éenu-0-@ make lonely, desert. 

Skt. rt. ram (ram-é) trans. make firm, intrans. stand 
still, rest, be contented, upa-ram come to rest, 
ram-ana-s loved one, radm-a-s pleasure, dear. — 
Zd. ram rest, rejoice, rdm-a (f.) rest, atri-ma (n. 
loneliness. 

Goth. rim-is ἡσυχία. 

Lith. ram-a-s rest, ram-u-s of gentle nature, rim-t 
to be quiet, rdm-dy-ti to quiet. 

Bopp 6]., Pott W. I, 2, 217, Benf. If 10, Aufrecht Ztschr. I 358. 
— The fundamental notion of comfortable rest evidently underlies 


826 all these forms. I cannot suppose that we have in the Gr. ἡ the 


Skt. preposition d, because of ἔρημ-ο-ς, the ¢ of which is certainly 
no other than the ἐ of ἐρυϑ-ρό-ς (No. 306) i. 6. prothetic. — Leo 
Meyer Ztschr. VI 18 defends the derivation (previously advanced br 
Benfey) of the Homenic νωλεμές, νωλεμέως immediately from this rt.. 
but the ὦ in that case looks strange. — As we find in Skt. besides 
ram the rt. ran (rana-ti) with precisely similar meanings, Fick ' 162 
assumes a rt. ra, from which he derives Gr. fg0-¢, ἔρα-μαι ἄς. ra-ta-s 
loving and loved, approximates closely to ἐρα-τό-ς, ra-ts-s rest, pleasure. 
intercourse to fem-¢. 
455) Rt. pay (for wax) μάσσ-ω knead, wipe, μάγ-μα, μαγ- 
((δ)-ς, μᾶξ-α dough, bread, pay-ev-¢ baker, μάγ- 
ειρο-ς cook, μάκ-τρα kneading-trough. 
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Lith. mink-au, mank-szt-au knead, mink-sz-ta-s soft, 
loose. 

Ch.-SL mak-a farina, meki-ki soft, mek-na-ti mol- 
lescere. 


Pott W. Ill, 561. — I have tried to show in the Prooem. ind. 
lect. Kil. aest. a. 1857 p. VI, that x is here the original final con- 
sonant of the rt., and that hence came μάσσω from μακ-7ω, but that 
y is softened from x. I supported my views there by Hesych. pex- 
agia’ βρῶμα ἐκ ξωμοῦ καὶ ἀλφίτων. Perhaps mdc-er-ia as a kneaded 
clay-wall, médcer-are to make soft are also related. The former re- 
minds us again of Hesych. pax-éla (cp. μάκελος) φράγματα, δρύφακτοι. 
In Skt. there is a trace of the rt. mak (maké) crush (PW., Fick ᾽ 143). 
μάγ-ειρο-ς is probably from an older pay-ago-¢, like ἕταιρος from 
ἔταρο-ς, ὄνειρο-ς from ὄναρ. — There is some probability in Schwabe’s 
conjecture (Demin. p. 98), that md-la, whose diminutive maxilla shows 
that z has been lost before 1 (Corssen [? 642), helongs to μάσσω, and 
thus denotes the organ ‘quod cibos depstt ac subigit’. — Cp. Bugge 
Stud. IV 336. | 


456) Rt. pad μαδ-αρό-ς streaming, dissolved, pad-cd-a 
dissolve. — Lat. mad-e-o, mad-+t-du-s, mad-e-sc-o, 
nude-facio, md-nare (Ὁ). | 

Pott 11 199, Bent. 1 514, though there is much that is doubtful 
in their combinations. — The usage of the rt. wad for the falling off 
of the hair is explained from the similar usage of the Lat. defluere, 
for Just as falling hair is called defluentes or deflut capilli, so μαδὰν 
means to be bald, μαδέξειν. to make bald, μαδόν λεῖον (Hesych.). — 
In Skt. the rt. mad mdd-ja-mi means to be drunk, mad-a-s drunken- 
ness, also pride, joy, and ‘succum qut elephantis tempore quo coitum 
appetunt ὁ temporibus effluit', mat-ta-s drunken, which Benf. compares 
with the similar meaning of mad-i-du-s. In Petronius matu-s has the 
same meaning. — It seems very probable that md-na-re originated in 
mad-na-re as the denominative of a lost md-nu-s mad-nu-s. But also 
the Gr. μᾶνό-ς rarus (μαναὶ τρέχες the result of μαδᾶν) comes very 
near. — Cp. rt. wud No. 479. 


457) μαλ-ακό-ς, μαλ-8-ακό-ς soft, ἀ-μαλό-ς tender, podv-¢ 
feeble, stupid, βλη-χ-ρό-ς ἀ-βλη-χ-ρό-ς soft, weak, 
βλάξ weak, cowardly, μάλ-8-η Hesych. με-μαλαγ- 
μένος κηρός. | 

Lat. molli-s, molli-tie-s, mollire. — mal-ta-s molles 
(Lucil. Non. 259). 


321 
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Benf. I 503, where there are all sorta of comparisons from Skt. 
(mldi part. mla-na-s flaccescere, languescere), which however leave 
much obscure. Pott W, 1595, II, 1, 548. — The comparison of molli-s 
with μαλακό-ς is combated at length by Corssen Beitr. 323. He hin- 
self agrees with the view of Bopp (Gl.) and Pott, who compare meolli-s 
with Skt. mrd-u-s tender = Ch.-Sl. mlad-u tener, as he believes 
molli-s to have arisen from moldu-i-s. Phonetically this derivation iv 
tenable. But what above all decides me still to refrain from accepting 
it is the fact that the rt. mard conterere (Zd. mared bite), which 
Ebel Ztschr. VII 226, probably with justice, recognizes in a-palé- 
ὑνειν break, weaken, and refers to an original smard, meets us in the 
Lat. mord-é-re with a completely different signification; coupled with 
the fact of the entire identity in meaning between μαλακός and mollis 
(which has great weight in the case of such nearly allied languages), 
and also with the form μώλυ-ς, which shows that the ὁ was not 


foreign to this root, even with the Greeks. Even Lobeck Paralipp. 


125 connects μώλυ-ς: and molli-s. Corssen, it is true, thinks with 
Passow that μῶλυ-ς is connected with μώλο-ς trouble, and Lat. méle-s; 
but this is decidedly wrong. The fundamental notion of pedv-s is 
by no means ‘exhausted, worn out’. Sophocles indeed is said to have 
called Phaedra μώλυ-ς, in the sense of παρειμένη ‘dissoluta’, but 
elsewhere the word means inert, stupid: βραδύς, νωϑρός are the ex- 
planations of the grammanians. Both words denote natural feeble- 
ness, not that produced by exertion; and this is also what is ex- 
pressed by mollis, mollities. In the E. M. μωλύειν is interpreted by 


'πραῦνειν i. 6. mollire, and the word wis used of the mollifying of 


wounds, of the flesh growing tender, καταμωλύνεσθϑαι of the gradual 
disappearance of a swelling. These are all significations which are 
readily connected with the fundamental meaning ‘soft’, and which 
recur in other words belonging to this rt. — Corssen is quite night 
in connecting with molli-s the mal-ta-s quoted above. Hence we must 
probably assume a stem pod, from which all these forms are ex- 
plained. molls-s 1s apparently related to μῶώλυ-ς as tenu-ts to ταῖν 
(No. 230). Besides μαλ-α-κό-ς Hesych. also gives μαλ-κό-ν μαλακόν, 
μαλκ-ενί-ς παρθένος Κρῆτες. The latter word perhaps finds its ana- 
logue in the Lat. mul-ter, which we might possibly identify with the 
comp. moll-ior, as Isidore does (cp. ϑηλύτεραι). — Cp. Lobeck Elem. 
I 31, Ddderl. Glogs. 1071 ff., who also compares μῆλο-»ν in the sense 
of sheep, Buttmann Lexil. II 262 [p. 193 Ε΄, T.]. — mud-c-é-re stroke. 
mulc-d-re beat I now prefer to compare, following Kuhn Ztschr. VIII 68, 
Corssen Beitr. 382, with the Skt. marg tangere, mulcere. — The a in 
ἀ-μαλ-ό-ς; ἀ-βληχ-ρό-ς is a phonetic prothesis. 


458) μάρ-να-μαι (μόρ-να-μαι Hesych.) fight. — Skt. rt. 
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mar (mr-nd-mi) or marn (mrn-d-mi) erush, dash 
to pleces, pra-mr-nd-mi crush, destroy. 

PW., Kuhn Ztschr. I 135. — It cannot be denied that there 
is @ connection with rt. weg, woe (No. 468); but we must not forget 
that μάρνασθαι is also found used of a wrestling-match (σ 31), so 
that the fundamental notion cannot be to kill or to wish to kill. 
Cp. note to No. 481. 


459) Rt. way μάχ-ο-μαι (fut. μαχ-ἔ-σομαι) fight, μάχ-η 
battle, μάχ-ειμο-ς warlike, πρό-μαχο-ς champion, 828 
μάχ-αιρα knife, sword. 

Lat. mac-ellu-m flesh-market, mac-té-re slaughter. 
Goth. mék-i μάχαιρα. 
Ch.-Sl. mié-€ μάχαιρα. 

Bopp Gl., Benf. If 42, Kuhn Ztschr. IV 19 ἢ, Leo Meyer VI 426, 
Diefenbach Vgl. Wb. II 58. — I cannot follow Corssen (Ztschr. III 270) 
in deriving mac-ta-re (cp. No. 19) in both its meanings from the notion 
of increasing, inasmuch as it is too closely connected in its meaning 
of slaughter with the words here collected; nor yet Kuhn in joining 
the rt. pax aith cpay and Goth. slah-an. —- The epic pres. μαχ-ἕ- 
ο-μαι, poy-et-o-uor is to be referred to a noun-theme payes, as τελέ-ω, 
teled-co to tedeg. — The final guttural of the rt. must have been un- 
defined in early times, for Gr. pay Lat. mac-ellu-m and Ch.-Sl. mic-% 
point to mak, Goth. mék-t to mag, while the agreement in meaning 
is too close to allow us to doubt the connexion. — The Sanskrit 
words, which I previously placed here, are explained in the Pet. Dict. 
in ἃ manner so different from the former assumptions, that I omit 
them, Cp. Grassmann Ztschr. XVI 164, Pott W. III 1002. 


460) St. we gue pronoun of the first person sing., ἐμ-ό-ς. 
— Skt. Zd. ma (Skt. acc. md-m, ma). — Lat. 
me, me-u-s, Umbr. dat. me-he. — Goth. mi-s mihi, 
mi-k me. — Ch.-Sl. acc. me, Lith. dat. ma-n ἃς. 
— O.-Ir. mé ego, -m- mihi, me, ni-m-charat non 
me amant, do-m ad me, mo, m- meus (Z.* 324 ff.). 

Bopp Vergl. Gr. II 104, Schleicher Comp. * 628 ff. 


461) Rt. με μέτρο-ν measure, μέερ-ιο-ς measured, proper, 
ust-we-o-uoe imitate, μέ-μη-σι-ς imitation, μῖ-μ-ο-ς 
imitator, actor. 

Skt. rt. md (md-mi, mi-mé) measure, aseribe, shape, 
md-tra-m measure, measure’. of time, matter, 
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md-tar measurer, md-na-m measure, md-na-s 
building. — Zd. md measure, make, md (f.) 
measure. 

Lat. mé-td-re, mé-td-ri, mé-ti-or, mensa, mensiira, 
ni-mi-s. 

Ch.-S]. mé-ra Lith. mé-ré measure, ma-fu-ti measure, 
meta-s time, year. . 

Ο. Ir. to-mus gen. toumseo mensura, pondus (st. do- 
fo-met-tu- Z.? 787). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 266, Benf. IT 31 ἢ. — Cp. rt. wed No. 286 
and rt. μεν No. 429. — At one time some support seemed to be found 
for μὲ-μο-ς, με-μέ-ο-μαι in the form mi-ma-té, explained by ‘imitantar’ 
by Benf. Lex. SAmavéda 147; but a friend has called my attention 
to the fact, that Benfey himself takes the word differently in his 
translation of the passage referred to, and in the Pet. Dict. nothing 
of the kind is to be found. Rather does md-ja phantom, jugglery re- 

329 mind us of pi-wo-¢ (cp. Ti-cav, Σί-συφο.-ς). — It is not improbable 
that the O.-Lat. md-nu-s bonus (Cerus manus Carm. Sal.) with im- 
mdimi-s, which is undoubtedly its negative, belongs here: its loc. mané 
is ‘in good time’, and Mdnés are good spirits (Preller, Rm. Mythol. 
p. 72). Cprssen I? 431. Walter Ztschr. XII 883 compares madnu-s 
with the comp. ἀμεένων. — ma-nu-s hand (Osc. acc. mant-m) as the 
measurer, feeler, shaper (ep. Skt. md-tra-m = md-ter-ie-s) is discussed 
by Corssen Ztschr. IIT 300. We have also from the same root, 
with a different suffix ua-en (ἡ χεὶρ κατὰ Πίνδαρον Schol. B. L. ad 1]. 
Ο 137, Lobeck Paralip. p. 74), from which the ancients correctly de- 
rived εὐμαρής, εὐμάρεια (cp. εὐχερη). — Corssen I? 482 refers also 
Lat. mds to this group. — Cp. No. 471, 472. 


462) μέγ-α-ς (by-stem peyado), μείζων, μέγ-ιστο-ς great, 
μεγα-λύν- magnify, weyate-o esteem as a great 
thing, grudge, μέγ-εϑ-ος greatness. 

Lat. mag-nu-s, md-jor, maximws, mag-is, magis-ter, 
magistr-dtu-s. 

Goth. mik-il-s μέγας, mikil-j-an μεγαλύνειν (0.-H-G. 
mihhil), comp. mais (0.-H.-G. mér), superl. maist 
adv. to πλεῖστον. 

Corn. mogh-ya maximus (Z.? 299); O.-Ir. do-for- 
magar augetur, do-for-maig auget, tdér-mag, tor- 
mach (4.2 883). 
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Bopp Gl. s. v. mah, Pott W. III 955. Skt. mah-at, mah-d great 
closely approximates to these words. But the ἢ, which points to a gh, 
does not agree with the Greek medial and the Gothic k. Two alter- 
natives are possible here. Either the rt. was originally magh, the 
same as that which occurs in Goth. mag δύναμαι, and which will 
present itself as No. 473. In that case we must assume a transition 
from gh into g. This is the view of Grassmann Ztschr. XII 92. In 
the same way Corssen Ztschr. XI 327 (cp. Ascoli XVII 274) thinks 
he can recognixe in the Osc. Mahits = Magius a word belonging to 
this root, and pointing to an Ital. gh. The g in mag-nu-s, mag-ts 
like that in the Zd. maga greatness, and the z of maz mazant, may 
just as well have originated in g as in gh. The other alternative is 
that there were from early times three related roots side by side; 
mak (No. 90), mag and magh, all three perhaps to be traced back to 
ma, and all with the meaning of extension. The latter view, which 
Sonne also approves Ztschr. X 129, recommends itself to me, mainly 
because the phonetic changés it assumes are less gratuitous. — Cp. 
Ztschr. Π 325. — It is remarkable that in the three words, belonging 
to three families of speech, collected above, the positive shows a more 
derivative stem-form than the comparative and superlative. — μεγαέρω, 
perhaps also péyago-» chamber, from a stem with ο instead of the 2 
appearing in peyaio: cp. p. 547. — Corn. moghya though it has 
a superlative meaning, is in form undoubtedly a comparative, with 
the primitive form *mag-ias. On the other hand the comp. moy, 
which has the comparative meaning, appears to point to a stem with- 
out a guttaral; with the Corn. moy the Cymr. mwy and O.-Ir. mao, 
mada are identical (prim. form ma-ias?). In the same way the posi- 
tives Q.-Ir. mar, mdr, Cymr. mawr, Corn. maur show no certain trace 
of the guttural. It must have been lost very early, for the languages 
of Britain do not point to it (cp. on the other hand O.-Ir. dér and 
Cymr. dacr tear), and in the place of the Ir. long ὦ, as usual, have 339 
aw and aw (cp. O.-Ir. brdthir and Cymr. brat frater Z.? 298). The 
O.-Ir. superl. maam, mam (Z.? 278) appears, as Cymr. mwyaf (Z.? 299) 
indicates, to go back to * ma-ia-ma, and to be an expansion of the 
comparative (cp. the suffixes Gr. to-ro, Lat. ts-st-mo). O.-Ir. méit (f.) 
magnitudo, prim. form. * manté (Z.? 250, 805) evidently belongs to the 
adjectives just discussed. It would be very bold to wish with Stokes 
(Ir. Gloss. 922) to refer this word to * magantt. 


463) μεῖ-δ-ος (Hesych.), wet-d-y-ua smile, μει-δ-ά-ὦ, μει- 
διάω smile. — Skt. rt. smi smaj-é subrideo, smi- 
ta-m risus. — Lat. mi-ru-s, ni-miru-m, miré-ri. — 
O.-H.-G. smie-l-en, smie-r-en smile. — Ch.-Sl. smi- 
ja-ti se γελᾶν, smé-chit γέλως, Lett. smee-t laugh. 
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Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 636, Benf. I.527, Schleich. Ksl. 136. — 
The 6 will be discussed on p. 689. — A trace of the initial o is pre- 
served in φιλο-μμειδής. — Here belong the proper names Μειδίας, 
Μεέδων, Μείδυλος. — The Teutonic words are expanded by the ad- 
dition of a liquid; but in mi-ru-s as in cld-ru-s the r belongs to the 
suffix. But μείλ-εχο-ς cannot be compared (Kuhn Ztschr. II 264) be- 
cause of the Aeol. μέλλιχος (Abr. ἃ. Aeol. 58). Cp. No. 464. — Other- 
wise as to miru-s Corssen 1? 508. 


464) μείλ-ια (pl.) love-gifts, propitiatory offerings, μείλ- 
ey-o-g (Aeol. μέλλιχος) mild, μειλ-ἔχ-ιο-ς mild, 
soft, μειλ-ἐχ-ίέη (Hom.) mildness, μειλέσσ- ὦ soften, 
μειλ-εῖν ἀρέσκειν Hesych. 

Skt. mard (for marl), mrl-d-mi to be gracious, friendly, 
to rejoice, myl-ika-m grace, pity. 

Goth. mild-s φιλόστοργος, O.-H.-G. mil-tt mild. 

Ch.-Sl. νη ἐλεεινός, mil-ovati ἐλεεῖν, mil-ostt mi- 
sericordia, mil-o dowry, Lith. myl-iu love, meilu-s 


lovely, méueé love. 

Schleich. Ksl. 126. — We must start from the primitive form 
marl, whence Gr. wea, weed. The Skt. mrd is only derived from this. 
Thus péi-x-@ also might be an expanded form with a π, for μέλπειν 
tov ϑεὸν is not very different from μειλίσσειν, indeed even μέλ-ος song 
may be suspected of standing for wéddl-oc, especially as the word 
makes ita appearance in post-Homeric language as a substitute for 
the Homeric μολ-πή. A trace of the form with 44 seems to occur in 
the epigram of the Arcadian Echembrotos in Pausan. X, 7, 4; for the 
pentameter ends μέλεα καὶ ἐλέγους; hence too a different light falls 
upon the well-attested reading in the Hymn. in Merc. 502 ϑεὸς δ᾽ 
ὕπο μέλος ἄειδεν. From mead for weed came by compensatory length- 
ening Jon. weed in μειλεα &c.; Dor. μηῖ in Ev-pnio-5, Xadii-pnio-s. 
Φιλο-μήλα, words of musical reminiscences which Welcker (Ep. Cyclus 
I? 257) is certainly correct in deriving from song rather than from 
sheep. péd-x-co-v too in Hesych. which means inter alia xalymoy, 
offers itself for comparison. The view of Benfey (I 500) who derives 
all these Greek words from the st. wedec honey, is disproved by peduc. 

3311t would be better with Pott 11 265 (otherwise W. II, 1, 543) to com- 
pare Skt. mt! meet together, unite, with a weakening of a tos. Pott 
mentions also the familiar Attic address ὦ μέλε, my dear friend, 
which agrees entirely with the Slav. mslu, especially in the modem 
usage of the word, and consequently gives a clear instance where one 
liquid is lost. But μέλεος — accordingly to Aristarchus (Lehrs 103) 
in Homer always only μάταιος — must be kept quite distinct. — 
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Bopp Gl. compares with Skt. mrd Lat. blandu-s. This may perhaps 
be right, if we assume a stem mld formed by metathesis, whence 
came then mla-ndu-s bla-ndu-s. — The meaning of mildness extends 
through all the forms. By this less physical meaning they are dis- 
tinguished from those quoted under No. 457. The use of mar]in the 
Vedas is quite like that of the Gr. μειλέσσειν (== μειλιχ-)-εἰν) pro- 
pitiate (cp. ἀμείλεχος. ἀμείλικτος). — The proper names MéAras, Λιλτώ, 
Μιλτιάδης (and Maoyv (¢)?) seem to be derived from this rt. with ε 
for ε (cp. cod rt. €c). 


465) μέλι (st. wedct) honey, μελέφρων honey-like, μέλισσα 
bee. — Lat. mel (mell-is), muls-w-s, muls-a, 
muls-um (Ὁ). — Goth. milith μέλι. — O-Ir. mil 
mel (i-stem Ir. G1. 968), milis age. pl. milst sua- 
> vis (i-stem Z.? 238). 

Pott I! 245, Benf. II 358, Stokes Corm. Gl. Tr. p. 113. For the 
suffix Aufrecht Ztechr. II 150, otherwise, without regard to this, Leo 
Meyer V 379. — We must suppose that mell-ts is for melt-ts and ana- 
logous to pédet-og, but mel for melt (cp. No. 200) analogous to Goth. 
milsth. muls-u-s for melti-u-s. Cp. Corssen Beitr. 327. No connexion 
with Skt. madhu (No. 322) can be proved. μέλεσσα = μελιτ-)α, by- 
form μελέαι" μέλισσαι Hesych. 


466) Rt. wep, pap. — μέρ-μηρ-α, μέρ--μνα care, μερ- 
paio-o, μερμηρ-ίξζω care, μέρ-μερ-α ἔργα memor- 
able deeds, μάρτυρ (μάρ-τυρ-ο-ς, μάρ-τυ-ς) wit- 
Ness, μαρ-τύρ-ιο-ν evidence, μτρτύρ-ο-μαᾶι SUMMON 
as witness. 

Skt. rt. smar, smar-d-mi memini, desidero, smr-ti-s 
memoria, smar-ana-m recordatio, desiderium, 
smar-a-s amor. — Zd. mar remember, know, 
mention, mar-e-ti precept. 

Lat. me-mor, memor-ia, memor-d-re, mor-a. 

Goth. vaila-mér-s εὔφημος, mérja-n κηρύσσειν, 
0.-H.-G. mari fama, mdéri memorabilis, clarus. 

O.-Pruss. er-mir-t devise. 

O.-Ir. marait manent (Z.? 433), ni mair lives not 
(Amra 28), méraid will remain (Beitr. VII 19, 
Z.? 453). 

Bopp Gl., where there are many other comparisons, in part 
very doubtful, "Pott W. Il, 1, 713, Benf. II 38. - The group sm is 
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retained only in Skt.; but the notion of thinking runs through all 
these words. μέρμερα even Hesych. explains φροντέδος ἄξια, but μέρ- 
weg-o-¢ has also an active meaning: inventive, also morosus, hence 
probably the proper name Mégpegos, like μερμηρικοί: of πειραταί 
(Hesych.). — There is no reason for doubting, with Benary Ztschr. 

8321V 49, that μέρ-ἐ-μνα (cp. wéd-t-uvo-s) also belongs here. There is 
more difficulty with the much discussed words (é-pwgo-s, ἐγχεσί-μω- 
00-5, ὑλακό-μωρο-ς, σινά-μωρο-ς. Goebel Philol. XIX 418 derives them 
from the rt. uap (μαρμαέρω) glitter, which will have to be discussed 
on p. 554. But it is hard to believe that this little-used root was 
employed by Homer in the ‘faded’ sense of ‘to be conspicuous, to be 
prominent’, especially of dogs (according to this explanation) ‘con- 
spicuous by barking’. Benary starts from our rt. wep; the meaning 
of -μωρο-ς would then be something like ‘mindful of’ (cp. μνήσασϑε 
δὲ ϑούριδος ἀλκῆς, δαιτός), ὦ as in ταλαί-πωρο-ς (rt. περ No. 856)» 
poe (rt. φερ), δῶμα (rt. deu). This suits, I think, better than μωρό-ς 
fool (No. 484), for the fundamental meaning of this word is ‘purblind, 
stupid’, But Fick? 156 makes a suggestion, which is not a bad one, 
to compare -μώρο-ς with the Vedic mt-ra-s' (2 in Pet. Dict [not the 
same word as that quoted under No, 484]) ‘pressing, stormy’, which 
is referred to the rt. miv (No. 450). ὦ would then be for of, as in 
μωρό-ς fool, so that the primitive form would be mav-ra-s. But un- 
fortunately this word seems only to occur in one passage of the Rig- 
veda, and its meaning is not quite established. — With Lat. menor 
Grimm Gesch. 865 compares A.-S. mimor memor. — On p. 101 we 
saw that probably mora hesitation [Germ. Bedenken ‘bethinking’} be- 
longs to this root, and compared with it μέλλειν in the meaning of 
delay. In this case a trace of the fuller initial-sound once present 
is possibly preserved in ἤ-μελλ-ο-ν, though it is true that this first 
occurs in Hesiod. μέλλειν by its other senses is closely connected with 
the rt. wep (Walter Ztschr. XII 388). But from μέλλειν again we 
cannot separate μέλ-ειν, μέλ-εσϑαι, wed-é-ty, μελ-ε-τά-ω, μελ-ε-δ- νη, 
μελ-εδ-αίνω &c., in all οὗ which the notion of careful thought comes 
out just as in μέρ--μνα. μέλ-ει μοι is related to μέλεσϑαι like the 
antiquated ‘es diinkt mir’ [me thinks] to ‘denken’ [to think]. With 
μελεδώνη Fick ' 195 compares the Zd. mared remember. For the 
transition from ge to ἃ p. 545. 


467) Rt. wep μεέρ-ο-μαι (ἔμ-μορ-α, εἵἴμαρ-ται) obtain 
a portion, μέρ-ος, wée-(0)-¢ portion, part, weet-f-e 
divide, μόρ-ο-ς lot, fate, μοῖρα proper portion, 
fate, μόρ-α division (of the Spartan army), μόρ- 
όσιμο-ς determined by fate. 

Lat. mer-e-o, mer-e-o-r, mer-e-nda, mer-e-iriz. 
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Pott W. II, 1, 545 (cp. Il? 388) puts these words together with 
an expression of uncertainty. Otherwise Benf. ΠῚ 33. — The compar- 
ison of mereo with μέρος is found as early as Scaliger ad Varronem 
(Vossius Etymolog. p. 318), though with the addition of the wonderful 
reason ‘a μεέρω t.e. divido, quia meritum fere partium est sive labor, 
sire pretium spectetur’, whilst Vossius more correctly remembers the 
meaning consequor, sortior (λαμβάνω, λαχχάνω), and quotes merenda 
ἄριστον δειλινόν (Gloss. Lab.), which he compares with praebenda. 
This word points unmistakeably to the fundamental notion of division, 
which appears in dat-¢, daps (No. 256, 261), so that mer-e-o therefore 
means [ receive a share or as a share, mer-e-o-r I receive or gain 
for myself my share. — Cp. p. 118. — It is not improbable that mer- 
c-e(d)-8, merx also have developed from this rt. by an expanding c. 
Corssen Beitr. 111 takes merx simply as ‘the earning one’. The pecu- 333 
liarities of the Greek reduplication give us reason to think that an in- 
itial 8 (σε-σμαρ- tas) was originally present. But it is difficult to identify 
the meaning of this rt. with No. 466, though in spite of this Kbel 
Ztschr. V 417 attempts to identify them. The fundamental notion 
of the words here is to measure out to, to distribute to. 


468) Rt. yep (uop, map) ἄ-μβρο-το-ς immortal (ἀ-μβρόσ- 
t0-s), βρο-τό-ς mortal (μορ-τό-ς), μαρ-αἰν-ὦ wither 
(trans.), μαρα-σ-μό-ς withering, parching. 

Skt. rt. mar (mry-é, mar-d-mi) die, my-ta-s dead, 
mrtja-s mortalis, a-mr-ta-s immortalis, a-mr-ta-m 
drink of immortality, mar-a-s, mr-ti-s death, 
mdr-i-s pestilence, plague. — Zd. mar die, mare-ta 
mortal, maretan human being. 

Lat. mor-i-o-r, mor-(ti)-s, mor-tuu-s, mort-dli-s, mor- 
bu-s, mar-c-e-0, mare-e-sc-0, marc-i-du-s. 

Goth. matir-th-r caedes. - 

Ch.-Sl. mr-é-ti mori, mor-i mors, pestis, stt-mri-ti 
mors, mri-tvi νεκρός. — Lith. mir-ti die, mdr-a-s 
plague, mérai (pl.) bier, s-mér-ti-s death. 

O.-Ir. mairfid-us occidet illos (L. U. Beitr. VII 42), 
marb mortuus (Z.2 226, cp. Cymr. maru mors, 
mortuus Z.? 129), marbaim occido. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 1, 522, who 1s right in banishing μόρο-ς, 
μέρο-ς &c., for a well-grounded comparison with pag-aly-w, mor-bu-s, 
which again brings with it Skt. mld (mld-j-é) fade, whilst the stem 
marc expanded by ac (cp. Zd. marenc kill) is connected by Bopp and 
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Leo Meyer (Ztschr. Ll 252) with O.-H.-G. welch marcidus, compels us to 
arrive at the fandamental notion of wasting away. With this I have 
endeavoured (Ztschr. I 33) to connect also Lat. mar-e (cp. Augi-pago-s, 
on of Poseidon) with the related Ch.-Sl. mor-je sea, Lith. mar-és bay, 
Goth. mar-ei, Ir. muir sea, and Skt. mar-u-s desert, mar-u-t wind, on 
the ground of a common antagonism to the life of vegetation. Pictet 
I 110 compares Skt. mira-s sea, which is only quoted by grammarians. 
Max Miller Lect. II 320 agrees with me, while Bopp Accentuat. p. 231 
defends his old comparison of mare with vdri, rejected also by Pott 
VI 263, and Corssen I? 404, 411 refers these words to the rt. yap 
(uxepetem) glitter (cp. Pet. Dict. V p. 570). That the sea glitters is 
just as undeniable as that it makes plants die, and that it causes 
thirst in one who attempts to drink of it. The connexion of Goth. 
mares with 0.-Frid. mar grave, O.-Dutch maere sea, marsh, pond, and 
also with Ὁ -H.-G. muor marsh, moor, morass (Schade Dict. 411) is 
in favour of my explanation. — Lith. mar-ti-s bride, and Βρετό-μαρτι-ς, 
according to Solinus ‘virgo dulcis’, also probably belong here. The 
notion of connecting μεῖραξ with εἴρην youth, is refuted if only by 
the fact that μεῖραξ means also girl. — The gloss ἔμορτεν ἀπέθανεν 
(Hesych.) Lobeck El. I 37 regards as corrupt: if it is sound, we should 
have to assume a form pogt expanded by a τ which reminds us 

334 of Lith. mir-sz-t-4 morior. — Cp. aleo No. 458. — Other matenal 
bearing on this widely ramifying root is supplied abundantly by 
Diefenbach Vergl. Wb. II 38 ff. For the fundamental meaning of the 
rt. cp. on No. 481. — In Ir. marb ὃ is for orig. Ὁ, as in fedb vidua, 
tarb taurus, delb imago (Z.? 54). In the corresponding British words 
there is « (10) instead: Cymr. gwedw vidua, taru taurus, delu forma 
(2.5 180). ,; The primitive form of marb is therefore *marva. 


469) μέσσο-ς (Hom. Aeol.), μέσο-ς (Att.) medius (sup. 
μέσσ-ατο-ς hence μεσσάτ-ιο-ς), peoo-nyv-(s) 
between. 

Skt. madhja-s, Zd. maidhya medius, Skt. madhja-ma-s, 
Zd. madh-ema the midmost. 
Lat. med-iu-s, Osc. mef-ia-t (= mediae loc. sing.), 
di-midiu-s, meri-die-s (for medi-die-s). 
Goth. midji-s metus, mid-uma middle. 
Ch.-Sl. mezda μέσον, mezdu ava μέσον, Lith. ridt-s 
the inner, viddi within, vidurys middle. 
O.-Ir. medon medium (Z.? 778). 
Bopp Gl., Pott 11 105, Benf. Π 30, Schleich. Kal. 126, “πεξᾶν 
== medju'. — μέσσο-ς is for μεϑ-72ο-ς, μέσο-ς is yet farther weakened. 
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We may notice the loc. μέσσοι = Skt. madhjé in the midst, Lesb. 
Aeol. also μέσυι (Ahr. ἃ. Aeol. 154). The first component part of 
μεσαι-πόλεο-ς mixed gray, is the feminine to this (cp. ἰδέᾳ, δημοσίᾳ). 
— It cannot be determined whether μέσ-φα and μέσ-φι, until, belong 
here or to μετά (No. 212). μεσα4-ηγύ probably formed with a x soft- 
ened to γ (cp. suff. -axig): so Gerland Ztschr. IX 66. 


470) μή negative particle. — Skt. Zd. O~-Pers. md. 


Bopp Gl. — The prohibitive use is common to these languages. 
In Skt. md 18 used with the conj., optat. of wishing, and imper., like 
μή in Greek. We omit here the Lat. né (cp. No. 437). 


471) μήν (st. wnvs) Ion. μείς month, μή-νη moon, μην- 
taio-¢ monthly. 
Skt. mds, mdsa-s month, Zd. mdonh h (m.) moon, 
month, mdorha (m.) moon. 
Lat. mens-i-s, Mena, mens-truws. 
Goth. ména moon, ménéth-s, O.-H.-G. mdnét month. 
Lith. ménu (gen. ménesio) moon, ménesi-s month, 
Ch.-Sl. mése-cl moon, month. 
O.-Ir. mi gen. dat. acc. mis, acc. pl. misa (st. mens 
Z.* 271). 
Bopp Gl, Pott W. I 272, Benf. II 82, Kuhn Ztschr. I 276, II 261. 
— The rt. is pretty certainly ma measure (No. 461), and hence the moon 
was described even by the original Indo-Germans as the measurer. It 
is very doubtful to me whether we can trace back all the forms to 
the primitive form mans: μή-νη, Mena (menstruationis dea Welcker 
Gitterlehre 552) Goth. ména go back to another form with the suffix 8387 
-na. But the Aeol. μῆνν-ος (Ahr. 51) is certainly for μηνσ-ος, so that 
it points to a stem méns, to which an expanding suffix ὁ is added in 
Skt. and Lith., an a in Skt. Add also the Sabellian mes-en-e = abl. 
mense, explained by Corssen Ztschr. IX 165. (Cp. Ztschr. VI 85, Pictet 
Il 594.) 


472) μήτηρ (st. μητερ), Dor. μάτηρ. — Skt. Zd. mata 
(st. md-tar). — Lat. mdter. — 0.-H.-G. muotar. 
— Ch-Sl. mati (st. mater). — Lith. moté (st. 

moter). — O.-Ir. mdthir mater (Z.? 262). 
Bopp G1., Pott 11 112, Benf. II 31. — The fact that mdtar is 
found as a masculine in the Rigveda, with the meaning ‘measurer’ 


(Pet. Dict. V p. 701) tends to show that the root is no so-called na- 
tural sound, occurring also in mamma, μάμμη, but the verbal root 
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ma (No. 461). Max Miiller Oxford Essays 1856 p. 15 translates mdtar 
‘maker’, and traces it back to the rt. ma in the sense of ‘to fashion’. 
Related uses of this rt. (cp. md-nu-s) are mentioned above. Still we 
might also think of the occupations of the apportioning housewife. 
In any case wa-ia mother comes from the same root. — On the pho- 
netic irregularity of the Teutonic words see Pauli Ztschr. XTV 102. 


473) μῆχος, μῆχ-αρ means, expedient, μηχ-ανή device, 
design, μηχανᾶ-σϑαι form designs. 
Skt. mdh (Ὁ) metiri, mah (mah-d-mi) delight, rejoice, 
mah-as splendour, power. ἢ 
Goth. mag possum, mal-t-s δύναμις. 
Ch.-Sl. mog-a (inf. mos-t) possum, mos-tt potentia, 


po-mos-ti βοηϑεῖν, Lith. mag-djug help (Nesselm.). 
O.-Ir. cu-mang potestas, cu-matng potest, cumcat pos- 
sunt (Z.? 224, 431, 433), caemais for *co-memagsi, 
coimsam for *co-memagsam 2 sing. and 1 plur. 
of the red. s-fut. (Beitr. VII 50), cu-machie po- 
testas (Z.? 229), cu-machtaigim potior (Z2 435). 
Bopp GI., Pott W. Π1 1001. — Very differently Benf. I 353. — 
The meaning grow, become great, which, following Westergaard. 
I once assumed as the original meaning of the Skt. rt., is not given 
at all in the Pet. Dict., and mah ia unauthenticated. Hence we must 
probably start from the fundamental idea ‘to have power’, which, in 
harmony with the Greek manner of regarding things, developed espe- 
cially in the direction of intellectual power, of clever devices ἂς. — 
μῆχος still has in Homer the prevalent meaning means to (against: 
something, help. This same force is noticeable in anyavos, when act- 
ive ‘incapable’, when passive ‘impossible’. Grassmann Ztechr. XII 107 
supports his differing representation on a traditional [onic μῆκος. 
But this rests upon an error: μῆκος is never anything but the abstract 
substantive to μακρός. On the other hand μῆχος, μηχανή are found 
just as much in the Ionic as in the other dialects. A stem pax with 
the meaning help, effect cannot be derived hence. — Pott compares 
also A.-S. mac-tan facere, formare, 0.-H.-G. machon make: but though 
their meaning comes very near to that of the Greek words, they are 
further removed from a phonetic point of view. — Cp. No. 462. — 
336 Ebel (Gr. Celt. ? p. 872) divides off from the Irish words cum, so that 
ang is left as the root. But this view is opposed by the originally 
reduplicated forms caemais and coimsam, for their thin vowel in the 
first syllable can only be explained by the influence of a lost syllable 
of reduplication; cp. ro-i-chan cecini with (atr)-ce-chn-atar vaticmati 
sunt (Z." 448, 450). 
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474) Rt. wy μέίσγ-ω, piy-ve-we (ἐμίγ-ην, ἐμίχϑη-ν) mix, 
μίγ-α, μίγ-δα, μίγ-δην (adv.) mixedly, μιγ-ἀδ-ες 
mongrels, hybrids, μίξις mixing. 

Skt. mic-ra-s intermixed, micra-jd-mi mix, intermix, 
d-mtk-shé mixed milk, curds, miksh, mi-miksh mix. 
Lat. misc-e-0, mix-tu-s (mis-tu-s), miz-ti-ra (mis-ti-ra), 
mix-ti-o (mis-ti-o), mis-cellu-s, miscell-dneu-s. 
0.-H.-G. misk-iu mix. 

- Ch.-Sl. més-i-ti miscere, Lith. misz-ti to mix oneself, 

misz-ini-s hybrid, maisz-y-ti mix, mingle. 
O.-Ir. com-mescatar miscentur (Z.? 473). 

Bopp Gl., W. I, 2, 569, Benf. If 42, Schleich. Ksl. 126. — Evi- 
dently mk is the original form and the y softened from the x (Ind. 
lect. Kil. aest. 1857 p. IX). In the Greek, Latin, and Irish present- 
stem the guttural has been lost before ox, sc. These letters have be- 


come attached to the whole stem in Latin. O.-Ir. cum-mase commu- 
tatio (Z.* 872) seems from the vowel to be unconnected. 


475) μι-νύ-ω, Hom. μινύϑ-ω diminish, destroy, grow less, 
μινύ-ξηο-ς ὀλιγόβιος (Hesych.), μένυνϑα a little 
while, μινυνθϑά-διο-ς short-lived. — μείων less, 
μειό-ὦ diminish. 

Skt. rt. mi (mi-nd-mi, mij-é) diminish (trans. and 
intrans.). 
Lat. mi-nu-o, minii-tu-s, min-or, min-us, Osc. mins- 
treis == minoris, Lat. minis-ter. — min-imu-s. — 
Miniicurs. 
Goth. mins less (adv.), minniza (adj.) smaller, minn- 
ast-s the smallest. 
Ch.-Sl. min-tj minor, Lith. mini, Ch-Sl. min-a (inf. 
me-ti) ϑλίβω, Lith. mén-ka-s little. 
Kuhn Ztschr. II 464, Pott I’ 113, Il‘ 69, Ztschr. VI 111, Benf. 
I 471, Schleich. Ksl. 126. — With regard to the comp. μεέων I once 
followed J. Grimm, who assumed (Gr. III 658) that pelo» was for 
μενε-ιω-ν. The comparative stem of an adjective st. μενυ would then 
have to be μινε-ίο-ν, and thence become by syncope pye-tow and by 
loss of the » μεῖον (masc. μεέων), while the Latin min-us is evidently 
for min-ius; minis-ter and the Oscan mins-treis = minoris, preserved 
as a comparative (Mommsen Unterit. 1). 280), like magis-ter have re- 


ceived in addition a second comparative suffix. But however certain 
Currius, Etymology. 97 
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337 this explanation of the Latin form is, there are difficulties of many 
kinds in the way of the Greek. According to the analogy of 70-day 
we should have expected μεν-ιων. The diphthong ex occurs in ἀρείων, 
χερεέων, i.e. only where an o has been lost between ε and s. Hence 
as the Skt. mt-na-mi, referred to by Leo Meyer G. A. 1864 p. 325, 
makes several parts from rt. ma, e. g. perf. ma-mdu, it will be more 
correct to start from a rt. ma, which at a very early time was ac- 
companied by the weaker by-form mi, just as rt. pa by the weaker 
pt (No. 371). Then pe-¢-wy can be explained from this ma, as x1:-¢-or 
from pla. Schleicher also Comp. ὃ 465 assumes for the min occurring 
in Latin, Teutonic and Slavonic, an older man. We may thus connect 
with this rt. also Skt. man-ak a little, only, min-da personal defect, 
which resemble Lat. man-cu-s, men-da, men-dicu-s. The Pet. Dict. on 
man-dk reminds us of μόνο-ς, which however from the Epic μοῦνο-ς 
appears to go back to man-va-s. — If any one is not content to inter- 
pret the Μινύαι as ‘the little ones’, they may be explained as the 
destroyers , the champions who demolish ranks, by referring to Skt. 
pra-mind-ms supero (cp ΜΈένω-ς ὃ). — I have now omitted the mimetic 
words μενυρό-ς whining, μινύρειν, μινυρίξεσϑαι, Lat. minurrire, as 
Fick Ztschr. XIX 251 more correctly connects them with Skt. mia- 
mina-s speaking indistinctly, and adds Lat. min-tri-re. — From the 
Keltic languages the following words probably belong here: Ir. min 
small, tender (ro-min ‘very meek’ F. A. 92), Cymr. mtcyn, main, Corn. 
mutn tenuis, exilis (Z.? 99). Stokes Ir. Gl. 430 compares these words, 
whose primitive form seems to be *mdna or maina, with Gr. pavo-s. 

476) μόϑο-ς tumult. — Skt. math (manth, math-d-mi) turn 
round, twirl, shake, manth-a-s, math-ana-m rubb- 
ing, twirling, preparation of butter. — O.-N. 
ménd-ull turning stick. — Ch.-Sl. met-a turbo, 
met-egt turbatio, Lith. ment-uri-s (m.), ment-ure (f.) 
twirling stick. 

Benf. I 258, Il 347, Miklos. Lex. 394. — The primitive form 
of the rt. is mat, the aspiration in Greek as in Skt. is of later origin. 
— Kuhn in his essay ‘The Origin of Fire and of the Drink of the 
Gods’ Berl. 1859 discusses the name Προ-μηϑ-εύ-ς and its relation to 
the Skt. pra-mantha-s, the name of an instrument used in kindling 
fire by rubbing pieces of wood, with other analogies in language and 
in practice. But the rt. μαθ μανϑάν-ω belongs to No. 429, because 
there is no clear connexion in meaning with this rt. So Pott Ztschr. 
IX 190, Aufrecht 282. — Pictet II 31 explains further how this rt. 
manth with its numerous derivatives dating from a very ancient time, 
denoted the twirling motion in the preparation of butter. According 
to Aufrecht (ut supra) the rt. occurs probably, though employed in 
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a different sense, in Lat. ment-ula. — From Greek po@-wv εἶδός τι 
ὀρχήσεως (Hesych.). may also belong here. 


477) μορ-μύρ-ὦ murmur, rustle. — Skt. mar-mar-a-s rust- 
ling (adj.), a rustling. — Lat. mur-mur, mur- 
mur-d-re. — O.-H.-G. mur-mur-6n, mur-mul-6n. — 
Lith. mur-m-u grumble, murm-lén-ti murmur. 

Bopp Gl., Benf. II 39. 


478) Rt. μυ μύ-ω close (eyes, mouth), μύ-ωψ short-sighted, 338 
uv-ivda blind-man’s buff, wv-e-w blink, purse 
the mouth up (μοι-μυ-ά-ὦ, μύλλ-ὦ, μοι- μύλλ-ω), 
μυ-κό-ς, μύ-τι-ς ἄφωνος (Hesych.) (cp. pvdo-s, 
μύνδο-ς, μύ-τη-ς, μύτ-τη-ς, μυτ-τό-ς), μύσ-τη-ς 
initiated, μυστήρ-ιο-ν secret. 

Skt. rt. ma-ka-s dumb. 
Lat. mii-tu-s, mussare murmur, mutter. 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 283, 1216, Benf. I 529, who compares Skt. 
mish, ni-mish claudere, un-mish aperire (oculos), but this would only 
be legitimate phonetically, if we derived mish (= mis) from mus; cp. 
Kuhn Ztschr. II 137 and No. 68, 479. A. Weber on the other hand 
Ztschr. VI 318 starts from rt. mu bind (No. 451) and Max Miller 
II 91 agrees with him, translating mé-ka-s tongue-bound. So Pet. 
Dict. — I do not venture to decide. Probably also ἀ-μύ-μων (and ἄμυ- 
μος Hesych.), μῶ-μο-ς are connected with this conception, together 
with the apparently Aeolic μῦμαρ μώῶ-μος Hesych. The ὦ has arisen 
by addition of sound from νυ through the middle stage. of, and po- 
ομ-ς : pu == ξω-μό-ς : fv = Lat. ju (ju-s broth); similarly with 
ξώννυ-μιε from rt. ju bind, discussed under irregular substitution of 
sound [p. 611]. From the notion of closing the mouth comes that of 
indistinct secret speech or detraction (mussa-re, mussitare, O.-H.-G. 
muccazan mutire, mutilén mussitare). Perhaps in another way μῶ-κο-ς 
insult, scorn is related, though Pauli Ztschr. XVIII 14 connects it 
with Lat. maccu-s. In Skt. too mukh-ara-s means insulting. — Again 
as ἀνα-μύ-ειν ἀναβλέπειν occurs, and as therefore the rt. must ori- 
ginally have denoted both opening and closing — of the eyes as well 
as the mouth — we might even regard as related not only mu-ti-re 
(ἔπη. trag. fr. 376 Vahl. ‘palam mutire plebejo piaculum est’) or mut- 
tire, but also μῦ-9-ο-ς and Skt. mu-kh-am mouth, 0.-H.-G. mila, 
mu-nd. More remote are Gr. μύξ-ω (ἔ-μυ-σα and μυγ-μό-ς) groan, 
sigh, Skt. mu-g sonare, and mtig-t-o roar, closely connected with μὲ κ- 
e-o-pot (μέμυκα). — Ir. muit dumb (Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 118) is a bor- 

27* 
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rowed word, though it appears as an i-stem. The ¢ is not aspirated, 
as in posit positive, comparst &c. (Z.* 233). 


479) Rt. μυὸ μύδ-ος moisture, rottenness, μυδ- τω am 
moist, rot, μυδ-αίν-ὦ moisten, pvd-adgo-g moist, 
rotten, pud-wy rotten flesh, μύδ-ρο-ς glowing 
mass of metal. 

Skt. rt. mid (méd-jd-mi) grow fat, méd-a-s, méd-as fat. 
Goth. bi-smeit-an ἐπιχρίειν, O. H.-G. smizan illinere, 
M.-H.-G. smug dirt. 


Benf. I 482, who also compares yvo-og loathing, abhorrence. 
We should then have to assume a rt. puc expanded by a o, or a suffix 
-cog 88 in ἀἄλ-σος. — The German elucidates the interchange between 
¢ and w. The original form of the root seems to have varied between 
smud and sméd. Cp. No. 68, and for the meaning p. 118. 


480) μυ-ῖ-α fly, wov-i-a maggot (Hesych.). — Skt. maksha-s 
fly, m»akshi-ka-s fly, bee, Zd. makhshi midge, fly (?). 
— Lat. mus-ca. — O-N. my. — Ch.-Sl. much-a 
musca, musica culex, Lith. musé fly. 

Bopp Gl., Pott I' 85, Benf. II 43, whose etymology is erroneous, 
Firstemann Ztschr. ΠῚ 47, Fick ? 386. -- The Ch.-Sl. form is for 
mus-a, whence pv-fa for μυσ-ιὰ and with a diminutive suffix mus-ca. 
— If the Zend and Sanskrit words are related, we must derive the μ 
of all other languages from a, and the 8 from ks (st. maks), but there 
are objections to this. We might trace the European words, which 
point back to the stem mus, to rt. mus (Skt. mush) steal, rob, so that 
the fly would be among insects, what the mouse was among mam- 
mals (No. 483). So Aufrecht Ztschr. VIII 71. Miklos. Lex. Savelsberg 
(Ztachr. XVI 365), whose phonetic combinations I cannot at all ap- 
prove, prefera to consider both animals as named from ‘blinking’ 
μύειν. But how can a fly blink? The opinion of Corssen Beitr. 31 
that wv-i-« may have arisen from uvx-ca is without foundation. Cp. 
Nachtr. 68, where the Ch.-Sl. ch, always the representative of an s 
in etymology, is incorrectly taken as a guttural. — O.-N. my from 
*mi-jd. O.-H.-G. muccd, represented by the Ο.-8. muggjé (Eng. msdge] 
probably does not belong here [but cp. Firstemann, Geschichte des 
Deutschen Sprachstammes 1 54]. 


481) μύλ-η, μύλ-ο-ς mill, millstone, μυλ-ϑ-ρό-ς miller, 
wvdd-o grind, μύλ-αι, μυλ-όδοντ-ες, pvd-irac 
dentes molares, grinders. 

Lat. mol-o, mol-a, mol-dri-s, mol-t-tor. 
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Goth. mal-an ἀλήϑειν, mal-v-ja-n συντρίβειν, O.-H.-G. 
mul-c mill, mel-o meal, mul-ja-n crush. 

Ch.-Sl. mel-j-a (inf. ml-é-t), Lith. mal-% (inf. mdl-ti) 
grind. : 

O.-Ir. melim molo (Z.? 429), to-mil imperat. vescere, 
to-malt gen. to-malte edere, edendi (Z.? 443, 800). 


Kuhn ‘Zur altesten Gesch. der indog. Vilker' p. 16, Benf. I 496, 
Schleicher Ksl. 126, Pott W. II, 1, 585. — The Greek v has here ap- 
parently developed from a. It is of importance for the history of 
culture that these words are common to all the European members 
of the family of languages, but to these alone. In Skt. we find the 
remotely connected mal-ana-m rubbing. — The kinship with Skt. 
mard conterere, conjectured by Bopp (Gl.), seems not to be direct. — 
Max Miller II 317 assumes for the root mar the fundamental meaning 
rub, which he thinks established itself with only a slight modification 
in these words for ‘mill’. He very acutely connects with this also 
μαρ-να-μαι (No. 458) and μῶλο-ς Ἄρηος ‘the toil and moil of Ares’, 
while he reconciles the rt. mar die (No. 468) with this fundamental 
notion, according to the analogy of rt..gar (No. 130), by means of the 
idea ‘to rub oneself out’. Ir. mu-lenn pistrinum is a borrowed word 
and is derived from Lat. molendinum (Z.* 778, Stokes Ir. 6]. 701). 


482) μύρμο-ς, μύρμ-ηξ, μυρμη-δών ant. — Zend maoiri. 

— Lat. form-ica (Ὁ). — ΟΝ. maur, Low Germ. 

miere [A.-S. and 0O.-E. mire, cp. pismire]. τ 

Ch.-Sl. »ηγαυ- ἢ μύρμηξ. --- Arm. merien formicae 

(Z.? 295). 

Pott W. II, 2, 202, Grimm Gesch. 327, Fdrstemann Ztechr. II 

50, Miillenhoff Glossary to Groth’s Quickborn. — There are two views 
as to the origin of these words. The one advanced by Kuhn Ztachr. 340 

ΠῚ 66 (cp. Pictet 1 529) connects them with Skt. vam-rd little ant, 

ralmika-s ant-hill. Thus vam (No. 452) would be the rt., and the 

insect would get its name from spirting out ant-juice. But this is 

opposed by the fact that in none of the other languages does the 

form correspond to this assumption. Legerlotz Ztschr. X 382 appeals 

to the aversion of the Greeks to the conjunction we, which brought 

about, he thinks, the change of vamra into varma, and then by 

a substitution of uw for the F into wogpo, μυρμο. But even if we con- 

cede this, the m of the other languages is not at all explained, and 

hence L. excludes these from the comparison, and considers that 

formica has been formed by ‘popular etymology’ from a natural re- 

semblance to ferre micas. But compounds of this kind, with a verbal 
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element prefixed, are so rare in Latin that they certainly never floated 
before the popular instinct. — Schweizer Ztschr. XII 304 starts at once 
with formica, from which he arrives at the rt. frem = Skt. bhram 
‘with the fundamental idea of restless motion. But even if μύρμηξ 
for φυρμηξ could have originated hence ‘by assimilation’, we have 
still to account for the form βύρμαξ, βόρμαξ (Hesych.); and the other 
languages agree still worse. — Hence both attempts fail to solve the 
problem of supplying an etymon for all the names of the ant, which 
are closely related phonetically. We had therefore better leave the 
Skt. entirely out of the question. In five languages the insect bears 
@ name which can be readily traced back to a rt. mur. Such a root, 
it is true, nowhere presents itself in a verb, but we may regard ‘to 
swarm’ as the meaning, and μύριοι as related. βύρμηξ and formica 
have perhaps arisen from this by a kind of dissimilation. φόρμεκα 
μὔρμηκα and ὄρμικας μύρμηξ (Hesych.) are probably both intended 
to explain the Lat. formica. — Very differently Bugge Ztschr. XX, 15. 
— Arm, merien is for murten, cp. Corn. murrian (Lex. Cornu-Brit.). 


483) μῦς mouse, muscle. — Skt. mish, muish-a-s, mrish- 
a-ka-s, miish-ika-s rat, mouse. — Lat. mis, mts- 
culu-s, mus-cip-ua. — O.-H-G. mits. — Ch-Sl- 
mys-Y mouse. 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 448, Schleich. Ksl. 126. — The rt. 
mush (mush-na-ms) with the by-form mish is still extant in Skt. as 
a verb with the meaning ‘steal’, hence there can hardly be any doubt 
as to the explanation of the word mouse as thief (cp. No. 480). sh 
like Ch.-Sl. s has sprung from s. The transference of this animal's 
name to parts of the body deserves notice: Gr. μῦς muscle, μυών 
muscular part of the body, Skt. mush-ka-s testicle, pudendum muliebre 
(cp. μύσχον᾽ τὸ ἀνδρεῖον καὶ γυναικεῖον μόριον Hesych. Fick * 156), 
Lat. mus-culu-s, O.-H.-G. mtis muscle, especially on the upper arm, 
Ch.-Sl. mys-tca βραχίων (Miklos. Lex.). — But what are we to say 
to opis ὁ μῦς (Hesych.)? We find also opt-¢, μῦς, σμένϑα house- 
mouse, Σμενϑεύς. A rt. cut seems to be at the bottom of these (cp. 
σμίλη knife): fundamental idea to gnaw. 


484) μωρό-ς (Att. pago-s) fool, μωρ-ἕα folly, μωρ-ό-ὦ 
stupefy, μωραίΐν-ὦ am foolish, simple. — Lat. 
méru-s, mér-io(n) fool, mér-dsu-s. | 

341 The two derived words make it probable that Lat. morw-s is 
no borrowed word. Pott's reference to the rt. ma (W. I 282) is leas 
probable than that suggested by Pictet Ztschr. V 330 to the Ved. 
miira-s, stupid, purblind. Perhaps these words all belong to rt. mess 
(No. 478), so that the stupid man would be called a mussttando. 
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ὦ probably for of, as in μώ-μο-ς (No. 478). We might also regard 
as related mo-mar ‘stultus apud Siculos’ Fest. p. 140. 


485) ὄμβρο-ς rain, ὄμβρ-ιο-ς rainy, 6ufe-é-o rain. — Skt. 
abhra-m storm-cloud, clouds, amb-u, ambh-as water. 
— Lat. imber (st. imbri). 

Bopp Gl., who very boldly (like Benf. I 117) divides abhra into 
ap (water) and bhara (bearing). Schweizer Ztschr. Π 66 more cor- 
rectly groups together all the words here mentioned, as coming under 
the common idea of water, and also reminds us of ἀφρό-ς foam, 
which had been compared with abhra-m by Weber. Medials and 
aspirates vary in Skt. as in Greek. See on this point p. 517. — 
Bugge Ztechr. II 386 holds Osc. anafriss to be identical with tmbri- 
bus. So Corssen [13 163.. 


486) ὠμό-ς crudus, crudelis, ὠμό-τη-ς rawness. — Skt, 
dma-s, ama-s crudus, am-la-s sour, acidity. — 
Lat. am-dru-s. — O.~-H.-G. am-pher [Mod.-G. 


Ampfer sorrel]. — Ir. 6m raw (Ir. Gl. 90). 
Benf. II 89, then without regard to this grouping Ztachr. VIII 83, 
Ind. lect. Kil. aest. 1866 p. VIII, Pictet Ztechr. Υ 341. — On the 
Q.-H.-G. ampher sorrel cp. Pictet I 309, Kuhn Beitr. }1 381. Skt. 
amla-s, amli means also wood-sorrel, oxalis corniculata. The by-form 
ambla-s is noteworthy phonetically, for its ὃ was the preliminary step 
to the 0.-H.-G. ph. — Pott W. II, 2, 168. 


487) ὦμο-ς shoulder, ὠμο-πλάτη shoulderblade. — Skt. 
asa-s shoulder. — Lat. um-e-ru-s. — Goth. amsa. 


Bopp Gl., Pott Π1 290, Aufrecht Ztachr. I 283. — The primi- 
tive form is amsa-s, whence Graeco-It. omsd-s, Greek ὦμο-ς, but be- 
sides this Hesych. mentions ay-é-co ὠμο-πλάται, a form in which 
e enters as an auxiliary vowel as in Lat. um-e-ru-s (for am-e-so-s). 


—s 0 ee ------.- -----.-.ς 


Ρ 


A Greek @ corresponds in the following cases to an 
Indogermanic r, and this is retained as a rule also in the 
other languages; but in some cases it has passed into l. 


488) Rt. ap ἀρ-ἄρ-ι-σκ-ε fitted on, &g-wevo-g fit, suiting, 
ἄρ-ηρ-α suit (ἀρ-ηρ-ὅτες near to one another), 
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&g-0-a, ηρ-αρ-ο-ν fitted together, ἄρ-ϑ-ρο-ν joint, 
limb, ἀρ-τύ-ω fit together, prepare, ἀρ-τύ-ς, ἀρ- 
ὃ-μό-ς union, friendship, ἀρ-ι-ὃ-μό-ς reckoning, 
series, number, ν-ἥρ-ι-το-ς uncounted, ἁρ-μό-ς 
joint, shoulder, ἄρ-τιο-ς fit, exact, ἄρ-τι just, ex- 
actly, agri-f-o prepare, ag-t- proper, good (ἀρ- 
᾿είων, ἄριστο-ς). ag-e-ox-@ please, ἀρ-ε-τή excel- 
lence, ag-é-ra-w be of use, serve, ἐρι-ήρ-ης trusted. 

Skt. rt. ar to hit upon anything, to attain, ara-m 
fit, fast, ara-s spoke of a wheel, ar-ja-s attached, 
faithful, irma-s arm. — ΖΑ. rt. ar go, air-ya faith- 
ful, areta complete, ere-thé rectitude. 

Lat. ar-ma, ar-mu-s, ar-tu-s limb, arti-culu-s, ar-ti-re, 
ar-td-re to fit in firmly, ar-tu-s narrow, ar-(ti}s, 
artt-fex. 

Goth. ar-m-s, O.-H.-G. aram arm, Goth. li-thu-s limb. 

Ch.Sl. ra-me ὦμος, Lith. ar-ti (adv.) near, drty- 
ma-s (adj.) near, a@rtin-ti bring nearer, O.-Pruss. 
irmo arm. 

O.-Ir. gram gen. dirme f. numerus (Z.? 241), dirmim 
numero (Z.” 435), rimu numero, aestimo (Z.? 435), 
alt τι. pl. alt junctura (Z.? 265, Corm. Gl. Transl. 
p. 117). 


Benf. I 56. — Much light is thrown upon this widely ramifying 
rt. by the meanings given in the Pet. Dict. for Skt. ar-ja-s and rt. 
ar, whose part. perf. act. fem. drushi, except as regards the varying 
reduplication, entirely corresponds to the Gr. ἀρ-αρνξα fitting. With 
the causative form ar-pajd-mi, which means fasten, secure, are con- 
nected ἄρπ-ε-δών (0), ἀρπ-ε-δόνη rope, cord; the aspirate here is in 
the same position as that of ae-uo-¢ and its numerous derivatives 
(depot, ἁρμόξω, ἁρμονία). On further extensions (ἀμ-αρ-τῆ, ὁμ-αρ-τῆ. 
ὁμ-αρ-τέ-ω, ὅμ-ηρο-ς, ὁμ-ηρ-εύ- ὦ, Ὁμ-ριο-ς) de nomine Homeri p. 11 54. 
— By the side of Lat. ar-s is Skt. 7-ts-s in its meaning manner and 
way. On νήριτο-ς, εἰκοσιν-ἤριτα cp. Rumpf Jabn's Jahrb. 1866 p. 85. 
— The meanings develope themselves simply from the idea ‘fit’, 
which is readily taken transitively, and “from which the notions of 
close union, and also of narrowness (Lat. ar-tw-s) and straitened 
circumstances, affliction (Goth. ar-m-s ἐλεεινός) are but little removed. 
So also with the transferred notion of suiting, pleasing (Gefallens), 
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which in German too has been formed from the idea of coinciding 
(zusammenfallen); cp. convenit. In the Homeric ἄρσαντες κατὰ ϑυμὸν 
A 186, ἐνέ φρεσὶν ἤραρεν ἡμῖν ὃ 777 we can clearly see the trans- 
ition. There is a good parallel to ἀρε-τή, as far as meaning goes, 
i M.-H.-G. vuoge fit, proper behaviour (Wérner Substantivum Homeric. 
index p. 17). The positive of ἀρεέων. occurs in the Hom. voc. ἀρές 
(E 31), as Ixion recognized (Bekker Hom. Bl. 195, Hartel Ztschr. f. 
ésterr. Gymnasien 1871 p. 604). — Cp. also Ebel Ztschr. VI 452 and 
Leo Meyer Bemerkungen p. 45; the latter connects also “Ag-7-¢, ἔρι-ς 
with Skt. ar-i-s enemy, and the meaning of enemy with rt. ar strike. 
This might be admitted, if we assumed that a Gr. ἐρ with a special 
meaning was developed from the rt. ar. In any case ἔρ-ἐ-ς is not 
to be separated from é9-¢-8-0, é9-2-9-(£-« provoke, which remind us 
of Lat. i-ri-to. — The fundamental meaning of this rt. can however 343 
hardly have been anything but that of motion in the direction of 
something. In most of its applications this is regarded as successful, 
attaining its goal. Thus we may connect without violence also ᾿ἄρ- 
ἐ-σθαι, "ἄρ-α-σϑαι attain, which are generally referred as aorists to 
αἴρω, together with ἄρ-ο-ς gain (Aesch. Suppl. 887) (cp. Kuhn Ztschr. 
If 460). But if we remember that αἴρω almost always appears in 
Homer in the fuller form ἀεέρω, there is not the least probability 
that the st. ceg (for afeg) should have been shortened to d&g in κῦδος 
de-é-cHar. The present to these aorists is rather ae-vv-pae (cp. also 
plod-agvo-s). There is no reference whatever here to the notion of 
raising occurring in αἴρω. Hence it is only in this sense that we find 
the fut. ᾿ἄρ-οὔμαι (Schneidewin ad Soph. Aj. 75), as distinguished 
from “deo (for ἀερῶ) from αἴρω (Aesch. Pers. 795). With these 
meanings £9-t-#-o-¢ day-labourer is at once seen to be connected, 
probably also ἔρ-ανο-ς, the primary meaning of which seems to be 
a collection of money. It can hardly be doubted that the particle 
ἄρα (ἄρ, ga) is derived from this rt.; cea as an interrogative has the 
greatest resemblance to the Lith. interrogative ar. — The comparison 
of ἀρείων, ἄριστος with Skt. varija-s, varishtha-s (vara-s eximius), 
supported by Pott 1! 221, Bopp Gl., Benf. I 321 rests upon the entirely 
unfounded assumption of a £: Thiersch (Gramm. p. 232, to whom Pott 
appeals, only thought he could find traces of it in ἄριστον breakfast, 
and these do not exist. — For the ‘splitting’ of the rt. ar into dp, 
ép, dp see above p. 49. Hence results a relationship of this rt. with 
No. 490, 492, 500. It will be seen on p. 691 that ἔρχομαι also be- 
longs to it. — Pott W. 11, 1, 78. 


489) agay-vn, ἀράχ-νη-ς, ἀραχ-νό-ς spider, ἀράχν-ιο-ν 
spider’s web. — Lat. ard-neu-s ard-nea spider 
and spider’s web, ardneu-m spider's web, ardneare. 

Férstemann Ztschr. II 56 (cp. Kuhn III 69) attempts an etymo- 
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logy based upon the equivalent Skt. name dérpa-nabha-s, properly 
‘having wool on the navel’: but this is very uncertain. Otherwise 
Max Miller IV 368. The true view has been taken by Walter Ztschr. 
XII 377. He deduces a rt. ark range one by another, spin, which we 
may regard as an expansion of ar. This shows itself, as 1 have proved 
Ztschr. XIII 398, most clearly in ἄρκ-υ-ς (by-form egxv-o-v) net, which 
is related to this rt. precisely as Goth. nats net to 0.-H.-G. nad-ja-n 
(sew), as ré-te, probably for sré-te to ser-o (No. 518), and also in agx- 
ayn τὸ ῥάμμα, ᾧ τὸν στήμονα ἐγκαταπλέκουσιν ai διαξόμεναι. Add, 
with 1 for @ and an inserted vowel, ἡλακ-ἄτη (Hes. ἡλεκάτη) spindle. 
ἀρ-ἀ-χινὴ shows the same vowel, but preserves the e; x has been 
aspirated under the influence of the »; cp. for this p. 498. Hence 
ἀράχνη means spinner. If the Latin words are not borrowed from 
the Greek (and I should wish to leave this an open question, though 
Corssen 15 634 considers it certain) we have here an instance of re- 
markable special agreement between the two languages. 


490) ἀρό-ω plough, ἀρο-τήρ ploughman, ἄρο-το-ς plough- 
ing, season for ploughing, ἄρο-τρο-ν plough, 
agov-ea ploughed land, πολύ-ηρο-ς xoAvagoveos 
(Hesych.). 

Lat. ar-d-re, ard-tor, ard-ti-o, ard-tru-m, arvirs ago- 
Olmos, arvu-m. 

Goth. ar-jan ἀροτριᾶν, O.H.-G. err-an arare [0.-E. 
car], ar-t aratio, ON. ar aratio, ardhr aratrum. 

Lith. dr-tt, Ch.-Sl. or-a-té plough, Lith. arima-s 
ploughing, field, arkla-s (Lexica), Ch.-Sl. oralo, 
ralo plough. 

Ir. ar aratio, airim aro, arathar aratrum (Corm. Gl. 
1.3, Transl. 2.7), Corn. erv, ereu ager (Z.? 131). 


Kuhn Ind. Studien I 351, Pott W. I 293. — ar-t-tra-m oar has 
nothing in common with deo-reo-» plough, except the rt. with the 
general notion of moving (No. 488). In its application to ploughing 
rt. ar (always retaining too its vowel a), is proper to all the European 
languages, as distinguished from the Oriental. Whether ἔρα earth 
(cp. Goth. air-tha), ἔρα-ξε is connected with these words is doubtful. 
Grimm Gesch. 54 ff., Pott 111 179, Pictet II 78. -- For Greek, with 
the exception perhaps of ἄρσεις ἀροτριάσεις (Hesych.) ago as a de- 
rivative verbal-stem, is the only form: this may point back to egos, 
so that agov-ea would be for agof-ga. But Misteli’s view (Ztachr. 
XVII 178) is also possible, that ὥρουρα is for a reduplicated ae-oe-Fa. 
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— Corssen Beitr. 241 raises some well-founded objections against the 
connexion of armentu-m with these words. 


491) ἄρσ-ην (st. agoev), Ion. ἔρσ-ην, Att. ἄῤῥην mascu- 
line, ἀρσ-εν-κό-ς of a masculine nature. — Skt. 
rsha-bha-s ox, Zd. arshan man, male. 


Schweizer Ztsehr. IV 308 following Benfey’s Sansknt-Chresto- 
mathie Glossar. p. 61, though the latter formerly compared the tradi- 
tional Fagony which nowhere occurs, and the £ of which is assumed 
without any justification, with the Skt. orsha-s, vrshd (st. vrshan), 
trsha-bha-s ox; 80 Bopp Gl. Accentuationssystem p. 148, and Leo 
Meyer Ztechr. V 387. -- We may regard as the root of the words 
grouped together here ars, Skt. arsh flow, in the sense of besprinkle; 
according to the Pet. Dict. indeed this is ‘related to varsh’ so that 
both explanations would ultimately come to the same thing. Still 
I do not know why we should consider that there is any difficulty 
in the relation of varsh to arsh. Who will contend that the oldest 
language could not have possessed two roots ars and vars (cp. No. 497) 
synonymous but phonetically distinct. — Sonne Ztschr. X 103 derives 
the surname of Dionysos Efgagt-wrn-¢ (Alc. fr. 90 éegaqe-wrn-s) from 
arsabha-s (Skt. rsha-bha-s), of course as a further derivative — so that 
it would mean fertilizer. I do pot attempt to determine whether 
arie(t)-s belongs here, mainly because of the fem. arna Paul. Epit. 20 
and Lith éryti-s lamb. 


492) Rt. ép ἀμφ-ήρ-ης double-oared, ἀλι-ἤρ-ης rowing 
through the sea, zevrnxovt-ogo-s fifty-oared ship, 
é9-é-tn-s, ὑπ-ηρ-ἔ-τη-ς Oarsman, ἐρ-ε-σία rowing, - 
crew of rowers, ἐρ-ἐ-σσ- ὦ row, ἐρετ-μό-ς oar. 

Skt. ar-i-tra-s (adj.) driving, ar-t-tra-s (subst.) oar, 
ar-t-tra-m helm, ar-i-td (st. aritar) oarsman. 

Lat. ra-ti-s, ré-murs, rém-ig-wu-m, tri-rém-i-s. 345 

O.-N., A.-S. dr, M.-H.-G. rie-me oar (Low G. reem), 
Q.-H.-G. ruo-dar. | 

Lith. ἐγ- row (1 sing. pres. tr-i-4), wr-hla-s oar. 

Ir. im-rad they rowed about, raissid they rowed 
(Chron. Scot. p. 10), ramhaim ‘I row, travel’, 
iom-raim, tom-ramhaim ‘T sail or row’ (ΟΕ... 

Kubn Ind. Studien I 353, Pott II' 279, W. I 294, Benf. If 305, 
who also adds to this group xvf-e9-va-m and compares the first syll- 


able with κύμβη; but κύμβη is too rare in the meaning boat — pro- 
bably originally only poetical, like ‘shell’ (No. 80) — to make this 
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explanation plausible; otherwise the form κυμ-ερνήτη-ς, according to 
Ek. M. Aeolic, might easily be connected with it. — By the side of 
the rt. ar Gr. ép, which underlies these words, there is also the meta- 
thesized ra, uppearing most plainly in ra-ti-s. I have intentionally 
omitted from the words in -ἤρης quoted in the text τρι-ἤρ-ῆς, for the 
‘three-decker’, like dt-j9-e¢ the second story, derives its name from 
rt. dp fit. Schweizer (Ztschr. II] 353) is nght in counting among 
the words of the cognate languages O.-H.-G. ruo-dar (uo from 4) 
against differing views on the part of Bopp (Vergl. Gr. ΠῚ 202) and 
Pictet II 185. ἐρέσσω = éget-jo pointe to a noun-stem égera, as 
πυρέσσω to mvgero (nom. πυρετό-ς fever); cp. Ebel Ztschr. [V 335. 
We may probably add the town-names Ἐρέτρια, ᾿Ερεσσό-ς ([Ἔρεσορ). 
But alsa words which denote motion forwards on land, like Skt. 
ratha-s, Lith. rat-a-s, Lat. rot-a [Germ. Rad] wheel, cannot be sepa- 
rated; especially as Skt. ar-t-tra-m denotes not only rudder, but also, 
according to the Pet. Dict., ‘a part of a carriage’, and as O.-Ir. ara 
gen. arad auriga (orig. part. pres. act., Z.2 255) certainly also belongs 
here. But. Lat. rot-a cannot be separated from rot-undu-s, the form 
of which, pointing as it does to a derived verbal-stem rotdé, 1 have 
explained in the Symbola philolog. Bonn. I 278. The Pet. Dict. com- 
pares with ὑπ-ηρ-ἕ-τη-ς Skt. ar-a-ti-s servant, help. This meaning 
suits well enough the wider use of ὑπηρέτη-ς, but not the narrower 
‘oarsman’, which the word with its derivatives certainly has. Hence 
ar-a-ti-s may have been derived directly from the fundamental notion 
of going, striving (cp. No. 273), ὑπηρέτη-ς on Greek soil immediately 
from that of rowing. — On the difference between rts. ép and ἀρ, st. 
aeo, cp. No. 490. 
493) Rt. ép, Fep Hom. εἴρ-ω say (é9-é-@, elon-xe for 
E-Fon-xa, ἐῤῥή-ϑην, ῥη-τό-ς for Fey-co-s), ῥήτωρ, 
Aeol. βρή-τωρ orator, ῥή-τρα (Elic ἐράτρα) decree, 
ῥῆ-μα word, ῥῆ-σι-ς speech, εἰρή-νη agreement, 
peace, ῥη-σχκ-ο-μένων λεγομένων (Hes.). 
Lat. ver-bu-m, Umbr. verf-ale = verbale. 
Goth. vatr-d word, anda-vatird answer, ga-vaird-i 
ὁμιλία. 
O.-Pruss. wir-de word, Lith. var-da-s name. 
Again an European root, which has nothing certainly correspond- 
ing in the Oriental languages. Cp. Corssen [7 171. For it 1s very 
346 doubtful whether Skt. bra — Zd. mrué (Pott W. I 1226) belongs here. 
The same may be said of Fick’s groupings (162). — On the Greek 


forms see Ahrens Formenlehre p. 116, Ὁ. Aeol. 34, 36, 226, Ebel 
Ztachr. XIII 458, Hoffmann Quaestt. Homer. II 48. The latter finds 
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a distinction in Homer as regards the digamma’ between the decid- 
edly digammatized words which mean say, and those which mean 
ask. Anyhow, these distinct words are not to be confused, as is often 
done. For even if the notion of asking in εἴρ- ο-μαι, inf. aor. ἐρέσθαι 
may be arrived at from a phrase like ‘I get said to me’, this is quite 
impossible for ἐρεέομεν let us ask A 62, ἐρέων seeking gp 31. Now 
as we have unmistakeably belonging to these words not merely ἐρω- 
tay and ἐρεεξένειν ask, but also ἔρευνα a tracing (cp. Bugge Ztschr. 
XX, 9) ἐρευνᾶν to trace out, a chasm opens between these words and 
those of saying, which cannot be filled up. I should, without any 
more hesitation, give by the side of rt. Fep say, a root ép seek, and 
even connect ἔρω-ς with the latter, did there not appear in the Ion. 
εἰρ-ωτάω and in the Hom. fut. εἰρήσομαι I shall ask 7 237, τ 104, 509 
ἃ fuller initial syllable, which points to the loss of a consonant. 
Hoffmann’s suggestion of quaero is of course incorrect, if only because 
in this word r is for an earlier s. Hence the only result at which 
I can confidently arrive is the separation.of the two series of words. 
— Diefenbach Goth. Wtb. 1 199, Benf. II 6, where many grange com- 
binations are to be found. — On εἰρήνη cp. Giese Aeol. D. 187. — 
6-ae-f-0 chat (ὀαρισ-τύ-ς, ὀαρισ-τή-ς, ὄ-αρο-ς) may probably be re- 
garded as a reduplicated form for fa-Fag-(f-o. Otherwise Bugge 
Stad. IV 337. 


494) é0¢8-tv0-s, ὄροβο-ς chick-pea. — Lat. ervu-m, er- 
vilia. — O.-H.-G. araweiz, 0.-8. erwet. 
Pott I! 117, Benf. II 313, Hesych. λεβένϑιοι ἐρέβινθοι. --- Lat. v 
== Gr. β as vicia βικέο-ν. — On the termination Lobeck Paralip. 244. 
— For the German ‘words, which are possibly borrowed,. Grimm Gr. 
Il 222. — ἄρ-ακο-ς, later ἄραχ-ος, a kind of pulse seems to be of 
kindred root. — Cp. No. 523b. 


495) Ἐρινύ-ς. — Skt. Saranji-s. 

Kuhn Ztschr. I 439 ff., where he points out some remarkable 
coincidences between the Arcadian legend of Demeter Erinys related 
by Pausan. VIII, 25 and the Vedic legends of Saranjiis. Max Miiller 
II 482 agrees with this etymology, though in a different sense. For 
him Ἐρινύς too is the blush of dawn, while Sonne Ztschr. X 121 sees 
in it the storm-cloud. --- The spir. lenis appears in the place of the 
aspirate as in the copulative ἀ = a, sa (No. 598). i points to ane 
that has found its way in from the final syllable (cp. xe¢v-m for 
xgt-vjo Aeol. κρέννω), for the spelling with one » is the better esta- 
bligshed, according to L. Dindorf’s note in Steph. Thesaurus. No 
stress is to be laid on the es which once occurs in an inscription 
(C. I. II p. 353), any more than on the isolated υ (C. I. I 916). — 
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But we may notice the Macedonian form preserved by Hesych. ‘“Agav- 
τίσιν Ἐρινύσι; Pott discusses this (Personennamen p. 107) reminding 
us of aea curse, without deciding anything as to its origin. 


496) [ἔρ-ος] Ion. εἷρ-ος, ἔρ-ιο-ν wool, ἐρ-ἔν-εο-ς, ἐρεοῦς 

woollen. 

Skt. ura in ura-bhra-s ram, i. e. wool-bearer, ura- 
na-s ram, urd sheep, tr-ga-m, tirnd wool. 

Lat. vell-us, vill-u-s. 

Goth. vulla wool, vullarei-s fuller. 

Lith. vil-na wool, viln-oni-s woollen, Ch.-Sl. vlti-na 
wool. 


Cymr. gulan lana (Z? 130. 822). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 1, 565, Benf. Π 296, Schleich. Kal. 129, 
Diefenbach Goth. Wtb. I 184. — The rt. is rightly taken to be the 
var cover, ‘which is preserved in Skt. Hence Skt. var-a, shortened 
into ur-a, var-na shortened tir-na == Feg-t-»(a) in ἐρ-ἔν-εο-ς. The form 
vara has also been preserved in var-varo-s woolly-haired, discussed 
under No. 394. The initial digamma has disappeared in Greek with- 
out leaving a trace. The shortest substantive fg-o¢ is merely hypo- 
thetical; for we actually find only εἶρ-ος with Ionic lengthening, and 
the compound εὔ-ερ-ος. As we have in Skt. Lith. and Slav. a form 
with a nasal suffix, it is natural to explain the double 1 as originating 
in In, not only in Goth. vulla but also in Lat. rellus (cp. Corssen 
Beitr. 327). Even in Greek there is not wanting a form in which 
the r has passed into Ἢ, for the kinship of οὖλο-ς curly (οὐλό-τη(τὴς, 
οὐλό-ϑροιξ) has long been recognized. — To the words with the harder 
liquid seem to belong also Gr. ὥρν-ες lambs, ἄρν-ειό-ς ram, πολύ- 
één» rich in sheep; for the forms Bag»-foy ἀρνίον, Bag-tyo: ἄρνες 
(Hesych.) and the proper name ώρνων on a Boeotian inscription 
(Ahrens D. Dor. 45, Aeol. 170) point to an initial labial. There are 
traces of this remaining in the lliad too (Hoffmann Quaest. Hom. 
II 39), so that I. Bekker writes ξαρνῶν. The double g in xolv-éénv 
arose, we must suppose, from fg as in é6¢7-@n-», 80 that we must 
assume an old double form fag-», Fea-». The second form is pre- 
served as §7» in later authors, and in the derived ῥφὴν-εξ == ἀρναχές 
sheepskin, Ῥήνεια. ἀρν-ειό-ς with the distinctive accent is a deriva- 
tive like the adjective ἄρνειος, but it has a decided analogue in the 
Skt. trnadju-s ram (= varnd-ju-s). It is very hard to determine 
whether the 0O.-H.-G. ram ram, compared by Fdrstemann Ztechr. 
I 496, is related, because we must also take into consideration Lith. 
ér-yti-s lamb and Lat. a-rie-(t)-s with their initial vowels: and these 
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have certainly nothing to do with this rt. and have been mentioned 
under No. 491. — Cp. further Grimm Gesch. 85, Pott 111 407. 


497) ἔρσ-η (Hom. ἐέρσ-η, Cret. ἄερσ-α), Ego-n dew, ἑρσή- 


ét-¢ dewy. — Skt. varsh-a-s, varsh-a-m rain, rt. 
varsh varsh-a-ti pluit. — O.-Ir. frass shower of 
rain. 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 468, Benf. I 391. — The vowel pre- 
fixed in the epic form, as in that preserved in Hesych. (ἄερσαν τὴν 
δρόσον Κρῆτες) points clearly enough to £ (Ahr. ἃ, Dor. 51). Are 
we to suppose that Skt. ras-a-s juice, water, Lat. ré-s, Ch.-Sl. ros-a, 
Lith. rasa dew, which remind us also of the rt. ars discussed under 
No. 491, are related, and that they have lost an initial Vau? So 
Pott conjectures (cp. Corssen Beitr. 506) and he even compares δρόσ-ο-ς, 
on which Kuhn Ztschr. II 138 offers very different conjectures. — 
With regard to the meaning it is noteworthy that Hesych. quotes on 348 
Zeon also νοτέχ, ὁμίχλη. As from rt. ars comes ἄρσ-ην, 80 from rt. 
vars come Skt. ursh-an, which kept closer to the original meaning 
(M. Miller Asiatic Society March 1868 p. 10). — As the rt.- in Skt. 
never means anything but rain it is unsafe to compare with Benfey 
the Hom. ἀπό- ἔερσε tore, swept away, ἀποέρσειε with the second 
syllable long: this is more probably connected with ax-ave-a-w, ἀπο- 
ὕρ-α-ς, and even with Féoge» to go away, where there is undoubt- 
edly an initial digamma. Cp. Pott Il? 596, where Lat. verrere sweep 
is also mentioned. — Ir. frass must be traced back to * vras-ta. 
O'Reilly has it, with the meaning ‘shower, hail’. In the L. U. we 
find: ata lim-sa δά frass do nemamnail ‘it seems to me as if it were 
a shower of pearls’ (Journ. I p. 876). ; 


498) ἐρωδιό-ς (ῥωδιό-ς) heron. — Lat. ardea. 


Pott I' 213, Fdrstemann Ztschr. III 56, Benf. Π 6. — Probably 
there is some connexion or other with the word which Hesych. 8. v. 
ἄραμος explains by ἐρωδιός. Instead of this form, which violates the 
alphabetical order, some conjecture ἄραρος. --- We can hardly sup- 
pose that the Lat. word is borrowed, but must rather assume a com- 
mon primitive form ardja, so that ὦ would have to be taken as 
one of the many auxiliary vowels, which are lengthened to avoid too 
many short syllables. — Herodian indeed taught that the true spelling 
was ἐρῳϑιός (περὶ μονήρους λέξεως p. 57, Lehrs, Herod. I p. 116 
Lentz), but this perhaps was only to favour his derivation from goffa. 


499) εὐρύ-ς wide, εὐρύ-ν-ὦ widen, eve-og width, breadth. 
— Skt. wru-s (fem. urv-i) wide (comp. var-ijas), 
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uru-gd-ja-m wide room, uru-Kkakshas, (kakshas eye) 
wide-seeing. Zd. ure vouru wide. ὁ 
Bopp Gl., Pott I! 221, Benf. I 79. — An initial metathesis has 
taken place. evev : varu = παῦρο-ς : parvu-s, νεῦρο-Ψν : nervic-s. 
500) Rt. dp ὄρ-νυ-μι, 60-1v-a, ὀρο-ϑ-ύν-ω (fut. gow, aor. 
ὥρ-ορ-ο-ν) excite, ὄρ-ωρ-α am excited, raised, 
ὦρ-το raised himself, 69-00 (ὅρ-σεο) raise thyself, 
6g-é-ovto they broke up, 6g-ov-@ hurl myself, 
ἀν-ορού-ω spring up, οὗρ-ο-ν room, δίσχ-ουρα 
(pl.) casts of a quoit. 

Skt. rt. ar r-nd-mi (aor. dr-a-m 3 sing. aor. m. dr-ta 
= ὦρ-το) raise myself, struggle upwards, excite, 
ir to raise oneself, excite. Zd. rt. a raise one- 
self, rise (of stars). 

Lat. or-t-o-r, or-tu-s, or-igo. 

Benf. I 53, Kuhn Ztschr. II 396, 459, Pott W. Π, 1, 8. — The 
individual meanings of the Skt. words were demonstrated first in the 
Pet. Dict.: previously only the colourless ‘tre’, and since Westergaard 
also ‘adoriri, excitare’ were known. The ἢ in ir has come, as is often 
the case, from a. The rt. is the same as that discussed under Nos. 
488, 490, 491, but even before the separation of the European nations 
from each other, this parted off into three forms dp, ép, dp with the 
three vowels, and essentially different meanings. In this case we can 

849 see with unusual clearness the closer community of the Greeks and 
Italians on the one side, and the Indians and Iranians on the other. 
— On the ov of ὀρ-ού-ω Ztschr. III 77. — Bugge Stud. [V $27 proves 
that this rt. occurs also with meaning ‘shoot forth, grow’, so ortds 
Lucr. I 212, and connects with it, probably with justice, Norweg. 
runne, rune with the fully equivalent ἔρ-νος (cp. δῆ-»ος, ἔχ-νος, ἔϑ- 
vos) which I previously placed under 523b. We may add O.-N. renka 
shoot-forth, grow quickly. Isolated ε by o as in ἕρμα under No. 502. 


501) Rt. dp, Fop ἐπὶ og-o-vra: look after (3 sing. plpf. 
ἐπὶ ὀρ- ὧρ-ει), οὖρ-ο-ς guard, watchman, ἐπέουρ-ο-ς 
overlooker, φρουρ-ό-ς (προ-ορο-ς) guard, φρουρά 
watch, guard, τιμᾶ-ορο-ς (τιμωρό-ς) guardian of 
honour, avenger, πυλα-ωρό-ς. ϑυρωρό-ς door- 
keeper, aga care, protection, ὁρά-ω (ἐ-ώρα-κα. 
ἑώρω-ν) see, ὅρα-μα look, ἀ-ὅόρα-το-ς invisible. 

Lat. ver-e-o-r, ver-i-tu-s, veré-cundu-s, re-ver-e-0-r. 
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Goth. vars visan to be careful, ware, 0.-H.-G. war 
intentus, giwar aware, war-a intuitio, consideratio, 
cura, M.-H.-G. war nemen eines dinges, to beware 
of a thing, 0.-S. war-d-n animadvertere, obser- 

-vare, Goth. datravar-d-s ϑυρωρός door-ward, 
0.-H.-G. wartén videre, exspectare, cavere, war-t, 
war-to custos. 

Cymr. Corn. gwel-af for *velam video (Ζ. 508 ff). 


Pott W, II, 1, 582, Benf. II 297, Diefenbach Goth. Wtb. I 201, 
210, Ddderlein Gloss, 2274, where the explanation here piven of ἐπὶ 
δ᾽ ἀνέρες ἐσθλοὶ ὄρονται (ξ 104), ὄροντο (y 471), ὀρώρει (F112), which 
is supported by an old interpretation, and is defended by Lobeck 
against Buttmann A. Gr. II 260, is confirmed by sound arguments. 
— For the peculiarities of the augment Ebel Ztschr. IV 171. The 
existence of the £ is further proved by βῶώῶροι ὀφθαλμοί (Hesych. 
Suid.), by πυλαυρός, πυλευρός = πυλωρός (Hesych.) and by the vowel 
in composition, though on the other hand we find even in Θ 178 
οὐδενόσωρος. The length of the o in the Homeric πυλᾶ-ωρό-ς is seen 
to arise from a transposition of quantity, if we compare Dor. τιμά- 
ogo-¢ (Ep. τιμή-ορο-ς): hence τεμωρός is ‘honour-ward’. — For the 
meaning see Introduction Ὁ. 99. — The root will recur in other uses 
on p. 574. 


502) ὁρ-μή rush, impulse, ὁρμά-ω press on, rush, ἀφ- 
ορμή, ὁρμη-τήριο-ν incitement, starting-point of 

@ movement. 
Skt. rt. sar (sar-d-mi, si-sar-mt) ire, fluere, in com- 
pounds also aggredi, irruere, excitare, sar-a-m, 


sar-as water, sar-it flood. — Zd. har go. 

Pott W. II, 1, 658, Benf. I 60. — The proper meaning of the 
Sict. rt. is unfortunately still obscure, and hence some doubts still 
exist as to its compounds. Kuhn in Haupt's Ztechr. VI p. 131 com- 
pares ὁρμή with the Indic Saramd, and Saraméja-s the son of the 
latter with the Gr. ‘Egus/a-¢ (‘Eeur-¢), ascribing to both ὁρμή and 
sarama the meaning ‘storm’. (Ztschr. IV 27). Hence Kuhn and 850 
Welcker (Gdtterl. I 342) are fundamentally agreed about the etymon, 
though they take it in very different ways, while Max Miller Lect. 
II 468 regards ᾿Ἑρμείας as ‘the dawn-son’. ([Cp. also Cox, Aryan 
Mythology If 281]. I have still some difficulties with regard to the 
name of the God because of the Greek appellativa ἕρμαιον, ἑρμηνεύς, 
£gpnvevoo, which resemble Ἑρμείας in sound, but are still unexplained. 
I cannot think of deriving them simply from the name of the God 

Curtius, Etymology. 28 
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(Pott Ztschr. VI 46); at any rate I should not be able to quote any 
name of a God used thus. — On the other hand ἕρμα in Feu ὀδο- 
νάων (4 117) must be added here. The word has evidently the mean- 
ing of the later ἀφορμή. The forced explanation from ἐρεέδω can 
satisfy no one. The isolated ε as in ἔρνος under No. 500. 


503) ὄρνι-ς (st. ὀρνι, ὀρνιϑ', Dor. ὀρνιχ), Seve-o-v bird. 
— Goth. ara (gen. arins), O.-H.-G. aro, arn eagle 
[Aar]. — Ch-Sl. ort-li, Lith. eréli-s (also eri-s) 
eagle. 

Grimm Gesch. 1021. — Benfey's objection (I 332), that &-ogv-o-¢ 
proves the existence of f, has no weight, for this late word in ite 
isolation can no more prove the initial labial than ἄ-οπτο-ς, ἄ-ορμο-ς 
prove one in the case of the roots there concerned. — Benfey’s treat- 
ment I[ 252 is erroneous. The @ as against the Dor. y will occupy 
us on p. 486. — Ebel Ztschr. V 66 conjectures as the rt. dp (No. 500), 
so that the bird would be denoted as the ‘upstriving’. — For the 
names of the eagle Pictet I 456. Perhaps the name of the Thracian 
king Ὄρολο-ς or Ὄλορο-ς, transmitted also to the father of Thucydides, 
belongs here. The form of it reminds us most of the Slavonic wordz. 


504) ὄρ-ος (Ion. ovgog) mountain, Ὀρέσ-τη-ς. ὀρεί-τη-ς, 
ὄρε-ιο-ς (Ion. ovgero-¢) dwelling in the mountains, 
ὀρει-νό-ς mountainous, dwelling in the mountains, 
ὀρ-εύ-ς (ovg-ev-s) mule. 

Skt. girz-s, Zd. gairt mountain (gen. gardis). 
Ch.-Sl. gor-a mountain. 

Bopp Gl., who from the Zd. and Ch.-Sl. form justly deduces 
an older stem gar-¢ for the Skt.; so Schleich. Ksl. 108, Ebel Ztschr. 
V 65. — A trace of F is preserved in Βοῤῥᾶ-ς, Bog-ta-¢ (Ὑπερ-βόρ- 
got), in case this, as is not improbable, means properly ‘mountain- 
wind’ [cp. Italian tramontana]. Hence I take gar as the rt, whence 
yFoe, Foe (Bog), og were developed. The suffix is different in all 
three families of speech. — Cp. ala by the side of yaia (No. 132) 


and below p. 474. From οὖρος we may perhaps assume a suffix -vas; 
cp. ovd-ag, pul-vis, cad-d-ver. 
505) 6¢¢0-g os coccygis, rump, οὐρά tail, oveazo-¢, ovg- 
ἔαχο-ς the extreme end. — OQ.-H.-G. ars anus. 
Pott 11 123, Bent. I 108. — ὄῤῥο-ς for ὄρσο-ς, οὐρα with com- 
pensatory lengthening. — Perhaps Lat. wrr-uncu-m ‘quod in infima 


spica’ Varro R. R. I 48, 2 is related. — Otherwise Bugge Ztachr. 
XX 30. 
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506) ὁρό-ς (ὀῤῥός) late οὐρό-ς whey. — Skt. sara-s 
“ curdled milk. --- Lat. serum whey. — Lith. 
sirt-s large cheese, Ch.-Sl. syris τυρός. 

Pott 11 123, Benf. 11 59. — The spir. lenis instead of the aspi- 
rate, which we should have expected in place of 8, as in ἐτεός (No. 
208), ὀπό-ς = sucu-s. — Any connexion with οὖρο-ν (No. 510), certain 351 
as it seems to Passow, is untenable; but as the same word in Skt. 
means also salt and sara-m (No. 502) water, other connexions are 
suggested [cp. Germ. rennen run and rinnen curdle]. As ὁρό-ς is the 
oldest form, ὀῤῥός, which is perhaps expanded by the use of another 
saffix, cannot be any obstacle to this comparison, as Pictet II 30 con- 
siders it. ὁ 


507) ὄρτυξ. --- Skt. vartaka-s, vartakd, vartaki quail. 

Benf. 1 334, Férstemann Ztschr. ΠῚ 63, Kuhn 68. The Skt. form 
tirtikd quoted by the last is not given in the Pet. Dict. — A F in 
Greek is established by γόρτυξ ὄρτυξ Hesych. The genitive ὄρτυκ-ος 
quoted by grammarians (cp. L. Dindorf in Steph. Thes. s. v. contains 
the earlier x, which was afterwards weakened into y. The suffix is 
therefore the k common in Greek and Latin in the case of the names 
of birds. The rt. in Skt. is held to be vart = Lat. vertere, whence 
also vart-uka-s rotundus. Pictet 1 495 explains this from the custom 
of these species of birds to roll round on the ground. 


508) ὀρυγ-μό-ς, ὠρυγ-ή, ὥρυγ-μα a roaring, howling. — 
Lat. rug-i-o, rugi-tu-s. — Ch.-Sl. ryk-na-ti agv- 
εσϑαι. 

Pott I! 213, Benf. I] 6. — Both compare also words which 
point to an Indogermanic kf, like the Slavonic verb and O.-H.-G. roh-6-n 
rugire. According to this a weakening from k to g would be probable 
(cp. μυκ-ἅ-ο-μαι and Lat. mug-t-o). — The verb ὀρύγω or ὀρυγάνω 
quoted by Benfey and also by Pictet Ztschr. VI 183 is nowhere to 
be found. ὀρυγμό-ς in Hesych. is probably rightly explained by 
βρυχμός instead of the traditional βρυχόμενος. ὀρυγ-μαδό-ς ψόφος, 
κτύπος, Oguypades θόρυβοι look like mere corruptions of the better 
established oguucydo-¢. Cp. ὠρύ-ω (No. 523). 


509) οὐρανό-ς (Acol. ὥρανο-ς, ὄρανο-ς) heaven, firmament, 
palate, oveav-to-¢ heavenly, οὐρανίςων-ες caelites. 
— Skt. Varuna-s God of water, ‘all-embracing’ 
(Pet. Dict.). 
Benf. I 324 (otherwise II 298), Pott W. II, 1, 654. — Kuhn 


Ztachr. 1 457 ‘ Varuga-s in its oldest form equivalent to Gr. Οὐρανό-ς, 
28* 
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later God of the waters, which are called the wives of Varuga’. — 
Schweizer III 387 against Bopp, who derives ovease-¢ from Skt. rarsh, 
rain (No. 497). — The root of this old word is var cover. For the 
Aeolic forms see Ahr. 98, 101. 
510) ovgo-y urine, ove-¢-o pass urine (impf. ἐούρουν), 
οὐράνη, oventea, οὔρη-μα. — Skt. vdri water. 
Zd, vara rain, vdrent it rains. — Lat. dr-ina, 
urin-d-ri dive, trind-tor diver. — O.-N. tir (n.) 
fine rain, ζγα to rain fine. — O.-Ir. fual water, 
urine (Z.? 949). 

Pott W. Il, 1, 596, Benf. I 324, Bugge Ztechr. XX 29. — For 
the peculiarities of the augment Ebel Ztschr. IV 166. — Bopp Gl. 
refers here, as Varro 1. 1. Υ 126 did before him, wrna and also wr- 
ceu-s, but the former is more likely to be connected with ur-o (rt. us) 
as being a vessel of burnt earth, the latter probably has its ongin 

869 in the Gr. veyn (Lob. Paral. p. 84). For the meaning of the words 
here compared the Lat. trindri is especially instructive, inasmuch as 
it has developed quite independently from the idea of water. Ddderlein 
however (Gloss. 2318) compares Gr. ἀρνευτήρ with the equivalent 
urtnator. In that case the word must have lost a F and must be 
connected with the fuller stem vari, but could have nothing to do 
with ἀρν (No. 496). — Italian proper names which presumably belong 
here, are discussed by Corssen Beitr. 288. — For Ir. fual cp. Stokes 
Ir. Gl. 222, Corm. GL. Transl. p. 79. We should properly expect either 
fal (primitive form *vala) or wal (prim. *aula). Ought we to reco- 
gnize in fual the prothetic f of the Middle Irish, treated by Stokes 
F. A. p. 25? 

511) ῥάπυ-ς turnip (later gagu-s), dag-avo-g cabbage, 
ῥαφ-ανί-ς radish. — Lat. rdp-a, rdp-u-m turnip. 
— M-H.-G. riiebe turnip. — Ch.Sl. répa, Lith. 
rope turnip. 

Pott 11 109, Benf. I 78. — We might suppose borrowing both 
in Latin and in German. Still this does not seem probable. If we 
start with the form in x and assume aspiration in Greek, all is easily 
explained. For this and for many dialectic forms W. Roscher ‘Studien’ 
I, 2, 74. — Cp. No. 513. 


512) ῥάχι-ς spine (by-form ῥάχ-ε-τρο-ν, ῥαχ-ία), ῥαχι-αἴο-ς, 
ῤῥαχίττη-ς spinal. --- 0.-H.-G. hrucki, Ο.Ν. hrygg-r 
back. 

Pott II? 205, Grimm Gesch. 807 ‘a Gr. § may exceptionally cor- 
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respond to an O.-H.-G. hr’: this is however probably the case only 
when x has been lost in the Greek. The origin of the word and its 
relation to ¢az-o-¢ thorn-hedge (cp. spina dorst), ῥδάχ-ος rag &c., is 
still very obscure. But in the presence of the complete identity of 
meaning the comparison here stated may be justified. — Benf. II 316. 


513) Rt. pen, Foen ῥέπ-ω incline (of the balance), ῥοπ-ή 
inclination, turning of the scale, momentum, 
avri-ggoxo-s of equal weight, ἀμφι-ῥῥεπ-ἥς in- 
clining to both sides (amb-ig-uu-s), ῥόπ-αλο-ν stick 
(for throwing), cudgel, club, ῥόπ-τρο-ν knocker, 
clapper, bird-trap, ῥαπ-ί-ς rod, xada-veoy shep- 
herd’s staff. 


Lat. rep-en(t)s, rep-ente, repent-inu-s. 
Lith. virp-iu quake, tremble, waver. 


Déderlein Syn. und Etym. VI 8. v. repente, Gloss. 2320 suggests 
the extremely probable comparison with rep-ente, which we must re- 
gard as a locative adverb formed from the participial stem (cp. ἐθελ- 
οντί); hence it means ῥοπῇ τινι, momento. — The only trace of the 
F is retained in the v of xala-veoy: as to the first part of this word 
Déderlein Gl. 2104 offers some conjectures; but it is very probable 
that xado-¢ ‘cord’ underlies it, and that so the word means ‘cord- 
stick’. This stick is used by shepherds for throwing, like the gox- 
αλο-ν [cp. ¥ 846, and Paley on Theocr. IV 49]. Hence the notion of 
@ quivering motion through the air runs through all these words, and 
this is just as suitable to the wavering and trembling of the tongue 
in the balance. — ῥαπέςς rod seems — like the swinging ring used for 353 
knocking at a door, and the quivering tambourine, both ῥόπερον — to 
be also named from swinging, and, as the word is quoted in Hesych. 
also with the meaning ῥάπυ-ς, so are perhaps all the words of this 
stem treated under No. 511. — But φάβ-δο-ς resembles still more the 
Lith. virba-s twig, rod, Ch.-Sl. vrub-a salix (cp. also verb-er, virg-a). 
— Benf. II 310 offers all kinds of other combinations. — 6fx-t0, 
᾿φιπ-ή, which in spite of the neglect of the ‘shifting of mutes’ can 
hardly be separated from Goth. vairp-a [cp. mold-warp] is disting- 
uished from the other forms by its z, though not more, as Delbriick 
Stud. I, 2, 182 proves, than βρέϑω from βαρύς, xei from hord-eu-m. 
Further cp. for φέπτω and ἐρείπω Pott I! 257, Leo Meyer Ztechr. 
VI 176, XV δ, Grassmann XII 108, Fick XIX 264. — It is better to 
suppose that ῥέμβ-ω turn, ῥόμβο-ς turning &c. have come from rt. 
Foer by a nasal strengthening and a consequent softening of the x 
into β. Pott I' 260 holds ῥέμβ- ὦ to be equivalent to Goth. hvatrb-a 
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verto — whence the German ‘Wirb-el’: if this is correct, kvarp must 
be taken as the full form of the root. — Cp. Walter Ztschr. XII 388 f. 


514) ῥῖγ-ος cold, ῥέγ-ιον colder, worse, ῥιγ-ηλό-ς, ῥιγε- 
δανό-ς frosty, awful, éiy-é-@ (ἔῤῥιγα) shudder, 
φιγό-ω freeze. 

Lat. frig-us, frig-idu-s, frig-e-o, frig-e-sc-o. 

Pott 11 258, Benf. II 110. — It is easier to assert than to prove 
a connexion with rig-e-o, rig-or, rig-tdu-s; the entirely similar form- 
ation of derivatives where the quantity and the initial letter are alike 
different, would of itself oppose the assumption that frig and rig are 
originally identical. Cp. Corssen I? 451. — Gr. gy has lost an in- 
itial labial. So the question must remain open whether this φρὲγ 
may be perhaps only weakened from geix (φρέσσω, pet, pefun). — 
All further comparisons are extremely uncertain. The 0.-H.-G. frios-an 
freeze, in particular, agrees neither in its initial nor in its final letter. 
— Lat. frig-é-re roast belongs to No. 162. 


515) ῥίζα (Lesb. βρίσδα) root. — Lat. rddix. — Goth. 
vaurt-s root (wort), O.-H.-G. wurz-d, wurz-ala. — 

Cymr. gwreidd-yn, Corn. grueit-en radix (Z.? 1077). 

Bopp Gl. 8. v. rdh, Pott I! 250, who has mghtly seen that 
neither Skt. rdh nor vrdh suit these words, which rather point to 
a rt. vard, vrad, Corssen 1 408. — For Aeol. βρέσδα = Ferd-ta Abr. 
ἃ. Aeol. 84 Βα. There are suggested for comparison also Aeol. Bead- 
ινό-ς (Gadtvdg), ῥοδ-ανό-ς with the by-forms ῥαδ-αλό-ς, ῥοδ-αλό-ς 
(Σ 676), slim, slender, ῥάδ-αμνο-ς, φάδ- αμο-ς, ῥόδ- αμνο-ς, ὀρόδ-αμνο-ς, 
δάδ-τξ shoot, twig, the somewhat varying meanings of which have 
their analogy in the Teutonic languages, where wurz, wirz mean also 
vegetable, ‘wort’. The rt. vrad which is thus deduced Sonne Ztachr. 
XII 867 finds in the Nirukta V 15 f. as a by-form of mrad to be 
pliant, yielding. He connects with it also go0d-0-» rose, Aeol. βρόδον 
following Spiegel Beitr. I 317, Fr. Miller II 493, according to Hehn 
165, 434 of Iranic origin (Armen. vard), Lat. rosa from godéa, ῥοδέα, 
like Clausus from Claudius. [Cp. Max Miiller in the Academy for 
1874, V 488, 576]. — Perhaps Dinitzer is right in connecting with this 
root the difficult περι-ρρηδής, which in χ 84 περιρρηδὴς δὲ τραπέζῃ 
κάππεσε is explained by περιφερής, while in Hippocrates it means 
854 wavering. We may therefore translate it in the Homeric passage by 
‘reeling’. Lobeck Paralip. 156 connected the word with ῥαδές" ro 
ἀμφοτέρωσε ἐγκεκλιμένον i. 6. waving evenly. But it does not appear, 
what ground Diintzer has to declare dogmatically that the companszon 
of radiz and δίζα is erroneous. Both we suppose to have meant ori- 
ginally ‘twig’ whence the transition to ‘root’ is easy. It is doubtful 
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whether rad-iu-s and rd-mu-s (which may easily have lost a conso- 
nant) are related. But rud-i-s staff certainly belongs to the rl. rudh 
(also Skt. ruh) grow, for it corresponds to A.-8. réd-a, 0.-H.-G. reot-a, 
which require an ante-Teutonic dh. Add Zd. rud grow, Goth. liud-an 
with 7, Ch.-Sl. rodi-t-i parere ὅσ. — Cp. Lobeck Elem. I 85. The 
weakening of ἅ into 2 is as in iLo, πιτνέ-ω. — Cymr. gwreiddyn, if 
we strike off the suffix -yn (Z.? 295), gives the primitive form *werad. 


516) ῥέψ (st. div) hurdle-work, mat, ῥιπ-(δὲὸς fan, ῥῖπ- 
- (&-o fan. — Lat. scirpwrs rush, scirp-eu-s, scirp- 
dre. — O.-H.-G. sciluf rush. 

Pott I' 140, who compares also yeixo-¢, γρῖφο-ς as ‘rush-mat’, 

— Gr. ῥίπε is thus for σκρῖπ, whence by metathesis came sctrp-ws, 

and with / for r, the regular shifting of mutes and a subsidiary vowel, 

the German word. — Cp. Benf. I 212. — The notion of a ἱμαντῶδες 

φυτόν, which the scholiast on Aristoph. Pax 699 gives to the word 

δίῳ, comes out clearly in the three languages. — Ev-gimo-s no doubt 
belongs here. — 2x: scirp = rép : serp. 


517) Rt. pu, cpu ῥέω (dev-ow, ᾿ἐ-ὀῥύη-ν) flow, ῥέ-ος, 
60-0-¢, ῥεῦ-μα flood, 60-4, ῥύ-σι-ς, ῥεῦ-σι-ς flow- 
ing, ῥυτό-ς, ῥευσ-τό-ς flowing, ῥέ-ετϑρο-ν bed 
of a stream, stream, ῥύ-αξ stream of fire, 
ῥῤύ-μη swing, press, ῥφυ-ὃ-μό-ς time (in music). 

Skt. rt. sru srav-d-mi fluo, srav-a-s, srav-ant-i, srd-t-as 
- stream. 
Lat. Ru-mo (older name of the Tiber), ru-men udder, 
Rumin-a. 
0.-H.-G. strou-m stream. 
Lith. srav-j-% flow, bleed, srov-é a streaming. — 
Ch.-Sl. s-t-ru-ja fluentum, o-s-t-rov-% insula (liter- 
ally ἀμφέςρυ-το-ς). 
O.-Ir. sruth flumen (u-stem, Z.? 239), di-sruthigur 
derivo (Z.? 991), sruaim nom. pl. sruama stream 
(i-stem, O’Dav. Gl. p. 115, F. A. 220). 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 1370, Personennamen 400, Benf. II 8, 
Schleicher Καὶ. 130, 136, Miklosich Beitr. I 128. — After Kuhn Ztschr. 
IV 27 had already discussed the ¢, which the Slavo-Teutonic words 


— but also Σερύ-μων — add to the forms of the other languages, 
Forstemann Ztschr. IX 277 and now even Kuhn himself XIV 223 
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confidently assume str« as the root. K. lays especial weight on the Zend 
form thru flow (by the side of cru go), thraota (masc.) stream. It does 
not seem to me probable that the common combination of sounds sér, 
if originally occurring, would become weakened into sr, which is no- 
where a favourite: while on the other hand from an original sr str 
might very easily have come from the desire for greater ease of pro- 
nunciation. Pott W. I 1878 quotes analogies, 6. g. Czech. s-t-rib-ro 
366 = Ch.-Sl. sreb-ro silver. In no case however can we, I think, make 
use of the aspiration of the ¢ to th in this thru — an aspiration con- 
fined to the Zend, and to be explained by the special phonetic laws 
of this language — to assume a sthru for other languages, and to 
arrive from this, as Kuhn does, even at the Lat. Aw. For fiw cp. 
No. 412d. — The Latin representatives of this rt. are discussed by 
Corssen Ztschr. X 18, Beitr. 427, 113 86, 1012. To those quoted above, 
he adds Roma for Row-ma = Zrevpn, stream-town (but see Ritschl 
Rh. Mus. XXIV, 17), Romulu-s, Re-ate for Rev-ate. But it seems to 
me probable that ru-o also (for srov-o) has lost an initial s, mainly 
because we find a precisely similar usage in ῤύ-μη (otherwise Corasen 
I? 210, Pott W. I 1265). Closely connected with Lat. ru-o is Gr. 
ῥώ-ο-μαι. ῥδώ-ο-ντο A 50, Π 166 can be translated exactly by pro- 
ruerunét. The stem gm: φυ = alow: wiv (No. 369), so that Pott was 
quite right in referring Εὐ-ρώ-τα-ς here. But with these words is 
also connected égw-7 swing with a prothetic ¢, related in meaning 
to δύ-μη: from this we have again égmé-m, whose meaning as stated 
by Buttmann Lexil. I 70 ff. [p. 310 E. T.] may be developed from 
the ideas stream, stream back. So also Déderlein Gloss. 2310, where 
much more is quoted, and where also the connexion with rwere is 
maintained. The ῥυ-8-μό-ς (with an expansive 8) the Greeks doubt- 
less noticed first in the beating of the waves of the sea. In Zd. we 
find rud flow, which is probably for srudh, and identical with ¢v@. 
Similarly from the strengthened stem gm we get 6a-@-wy nose, which 
like ndsu-s (No. 443) must have been named from flowing. Pictet I 
186 even adds ῥέ-ς (st. dev) nose. — ῥώ-ννυμι, ῥώ-μη with réd-ur 
(otherwise Max Miller Rigv. Sanhita I 200) is connected by Kuhn 
Ztschr. VI 390 with Skt. rddh-as store, riches, strength, rddh-nd-ms 
perficio; and this is at any rate deserving of consideration. Still 
I cannot quite make out the relation of the meanings. The o in ég- 
ρώ-σ-ϑη-ν by no means proves a final dental in the rt., especially as 
we have by the side of it ῥώ-μη, ἔρ-ρω-μαι, and the insertion of an σ, 
perhaps arising from a &, in such forms cannot be denied. ῥώμη is not 
rarely coupled with ἐσχύ-ς, 6. g. in Plato Symp. 190°, and touches so 
closely upon ῥύμη, that it is after all very natural to regard it as force 
ofimpetus. Thus ῥώμη and Roma would be connected, though in a very 
different sense from that which used to be assumed. — rir-w-s had 
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better be left out of the question, as Corssen I? 364, 584 and Fick ἢ 
170 are probably more correct in referring it to a rt. rs flow. Other- 
wise Pott W. I 1876. 


518) Rt. cep (ép, ép) σειρ-ἀ rope, σερ-ί-ς ξωστήρ Hesych., 
ὅρ-μο-ς necklace, ὁρμα-ϑό-ς, δρμ-ιά fishing line, 
ἔρ-μα ear-ring, élo-m (ἤ-ειρ-ε, ἐ-ερ-μένο-ς) fasten, 
bind, εἰρ-μό-ς fastening, εἴρ-ερ-ο-ς bondage. 

Skt. sar-at wire, sar-t thread. 

Lat. ser-o range, fasten, ser-a, re-serd-re, ser-tu-m, 
867-16-8, Ser-vU-s. 

Lith. .seri-s thread, cobbler’s waxed thread? 

O.-Ir. sreth series, ordo, strues (Z.? 992), bid com- 
sritht ‘cum his manus conserenda est’ (Z.? 480, 
part. necess.). 


Bopp Gl. 5. v. δὲ and Pott [1 206 (but cp. W. I 631) group these 356 
words, with the 0.-H.-G. ses?, Ch.-Sl. silo laqueus (Grimm Gr. II p. 44 
No. 491) under the Skt. rt. δὲ ligare, which is represented in Greek 
by ἢ (No. 602). Cp. also Kuhn Ztschr. II 132. But the rt. cep, Indog. 
sar clearly occurs in Greek, and indeed in three forms, which even 
Lobeck Rhem. 136 sq. following old grammarians holds to be related. 
For ἔρ-μα Buttm. Lexil. I 111 [p. 800 E. T.]. — 6-age wife (Hes, 
ἄορ-ες) is explained by Pott Ztschr. VI 262 from the copulative ὁ and 
rt. dp join. But so the hiatus is not accounted for. If we divide it 
into 6-cag the word becomes quite a parallel to ovy-jogo-s and con- 
juz. (Cp. Lobeck El. II 74.) I cannot believe that oag and soror 
(Skt. svasar) have anything in common. — Lobeck El. I 176 refers 
here also the ἅπαξ εἰρημένον εἴρ-ερ-ος (ὃ 529) explained by Apollo- 
nius in his Lexicon by δουλεία. But as the spir. lenis has here arisen 
from the sibilant, we cannot with him compare Lat. eri-tudo but 
rather servitudo and servus, which may be connected most simply 
with this rt., as nexu-s with necto, dovio-¢ perhaps with rt. de (No. 
264); the suffix is the same as in ner-vu-s (No. 434). Cp. Lange Rém. 
Alterth. I? 169. — sér-a is explained, not so much from the equi- 
valent σειρά, which is later, as from the Homeric custom of moving 
the bolt to and fro with a thong (a 442). ré-te probably for sre-te 
with metathesis as in rép-o compared with serp-o, in (t)ld-tu-s by the 
side of tul-1. Cp. on No. 489. — But even sar is perhaps not the 
fall form of the root. — For the forms ἤειρε, ἐερμένος which point 
to an initial consonant see Das Verbum p. 117 Ebel Ztschr. IV 165, 
171. The latter hence deduces a rt. svar. Thus the Lith. sver-ia 
weigh, svdr-a-s weight, pound, svir-ti-s pamp-handle, svyr'#-ti dangle, 
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svar-ti-s scale-beam, weight to sink the net, are probably related; 
and with these the ἕρματα ear-pendants, especially are nearly con- 
nected (analogies from Old Norse are supplied by Bugge Ztschr. 
XX 82), as well as ἕρ-μα ballast, centre of gravity, support, which 
is probably akin. But this carries us further. δρ-μο-ς is on the one 
hand equivalent to ἕρμα, while on the other hand it means anchorage, 
roads, where the ships swing, or as the English say ‘ride’ at anchor. 
Hence Πάνορμος, ‘Ogutat, according to Strabo V 238 the older name 
of Formiae, which seems to have arisen by Italization, for σιξορμέαε 
(cp. Christ Lautl. 174, Bugge Ztschr. XX 19). The same notion re- 
appears in μετ-ἔωρ-ο-ς, the Attic expression for ships out at sea. 
But μετ-έωρ-ο-ς (Ion. μετ-ἤορ-ο-ς, Cp. παρ-ἤορο-ς, συν-ἤορο-ς) points 
to asle-m st. afeg, which has probably arisen from ad-ofeg with 
ἃ prothetic a, while its numerous ramifications may all be well de- 
veloped from the idea of swinging or making to swing (ἄορ, ἀορεήρ, 
αἰώρα, ᾿ἄρτά-ω, ᾿ἄρτάνη); many of them, especially the Hom. nee-é- 
ϑ-ονται (B 448 τῆς ἑκατὸν ϑύσανοι παγχρύσεοι ἠερέϑονται) approxi- 
mate very closely to the words discussed above. Cp. also Pott Ztachr. 
VI 261 f. To these belong also the πόδες ἄωροι of Scylla (μ 89), 
properly penduli (κρεμαστοί Schol.), as Nitsch, Lobeck EL. II 76 and 
Classen Jahn's Jahrb. 79, 310 explain the word. Also ἀπήωροι ὄζοι 
removed (from reach). — To sum up then comprehensively, we assume 
a rt. svar, appearing in Greek as cep, ép, ἐρ and dep, to which the 

857 meanings swing, hang, bind, attach themselves. Corssen in his attack 
upon this view 17 464 leaves out of sight the Greek words, which 
point to the form svar. 


519) σῦρ-ιγξ pipe, shepherd’s flute, ove’f-o pipe, σῦριγ- 
μό-ς, σύριγ-μα piping. — Skt. rt. svar svar-d-ms 
sono, canto, svar-a-s sonus. — Lat. su-sur-rw-s, 
ab-sur-du-s. — Ch.-Sl. svir-a-ti, svir-i-ti “αὐλεῖν, 
συρίττειν᾽, svir-el¥ σύριγξ, Lith. sur-ma flute, 
pipe (Nesselm.). 

Bopp Gl. s. v. svr, Pott W. II, 1, 721, Benf. I 460. — The con- 
nection of ab-sur-du-s (cp. absonus and Cic. de Divin. Π 41) was 
proved by me more fully Ztschr. I 268. — If the form τυρέσδω were 
really established, it would cause some difficulties, inasmuch as an 
initial τ cannot come from o. But Ahrens ἃ, Dor. p. 65 rejects it 
on M.S8. authority as hyper-Doric. Cp. also Meineke ad Theocr. ed. 
tertia p. 17, — Ebel’s attempt (Ztschr. [IV 160) to justify the form 
once more seems to me as unsuccessful as his endeavour to explam 


sur-du-s completely from the modern German schwirren. Cp. Corasen 
Beitr. 99, 1" 488 and No. 388. 
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520) ὕραξ (st. “vgax). — Lat. sérex (st. sérec) shrew-mouse. 
Benf. I 461, Grimm Gesch. 303. — Benf. conjectures that the 
word is to be referred to the rt. svar mentioned under No. 519, and 
hence that the animal was named from its cry, which among the 
Romans was thought worthy of particular attention (Plin. N. H. Π 41). 
So Pictet I 413. 


521) wae (modern Greek ψαρ--όνιο). --- Lat. stur-nu-s. — 
O.-H.-G. star-a (fem.) starling, M.-H.-G. star (masc.), 
A.-S. stearn. — Bohem. skor-ec starling. 


Pott 111 297, Benf. I 677, Férstemann Ztschr. IJ] 48, Kuhn IV 84. 
For the initial letter see p. 698. — Hesych. has preserved a form 
with or, a-orga-lo-¢° ὁ ψαρὸς ὑπὸ Θετταλῶν, for with Lobeck Prolegg. 
93 we may regard ψαρός as equivalent to wae, and the connexion of 
this with stur-nu-s even L. declares to be ‘non admodum incredtbile’. 
If we consider the Slavonic form, it becomes probable that sk was the 
original commencement of the word. Cp. No. 106, Pictet I 482. 


522) ὥρα time of year, time, season, ὧρο-ς year, ὥρα-σι 
at the right time, ὡρα-ῖο-ς timely, seasonable, 
@-ago-¢ untimely, ὀπ-ώρα late summer. — Zd. 
ydre (neut.) year. — Goth. jér ἔτος, O.-H.-G. jar. 
— Bohem. jaro spring. 
Pott W.1 1040, Ahrens ἃ. Aeol. 25, Kuhn Ztschr. Π 269, Diefenb. 
Wh. I 120. — Benfey’s objections to this grouping (I 329, II 297) 
have no weight, if we start from the meaning spring, blooming season 
of the year, which is faintly discernible in Greek, and actually present 
in Slavonic; for from this the notion of year (‘sixteen summers’) may 
easily be deduced, just as Ch.-Sl. leto year, according to Mikl. Lex., 
(where the identity with Lenz, Lent is denied) means both summer 
and year. — This would not prevent us even from tracing it back to 
the rt. ja go, come (cp. Skt. jd-tu-s time), for the spring might be 
regarded especially as the coming, the stirring of the season. We 
may remember ‘timely’. In Greek this narrower meaning is the more 358 
prominent; but the more general meaning meets us not only in ὧρο-ς 
but certainly also in the Hom. ἐννέωρος (τ 179) which Apollonius and 
others explain by ἐνναετής. — Very differently Savelsberg Ztschr. VII 
384-ff., where ὥρα is brought into comparison with fag (No. 589). 
The view stated there rests, however, on the false assumption that 
the form ἄωρο-ς presumes f, but 7 may just as well have dropped 
out. We may admit that the origin of ὀπ- ὥρα (ὁπ- perhaps belonging 
to ὀπίσω, ὄπισϑεν) is not yet entirely cleared up, but, as to the absence 
of the aspirate, we may compare ἄμπ-ελο-ς (No. 527). Savelsberg ex- 
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plains ὀπώρα — Alkman in Athen. X 416 perhaps oxage [Bergk ° 
p. 856 κὠπώραν, but Schweig. yaxdeav, MSS. χειμάχω xagayv] — (cp. 
ϑαλπ-ωρή) from the rt. ὁπ = wen (ὀπ-τά-ω, πέσσω) as the cooking 
time, but I cannot see the likelihood of this. — Pott acutely breaks 
up the Lat. hornu-s into ho-jor-nu-s (biga = bi-jug-a), so that as far 
as the appended nasal suffix it would quite correspond to the M.-H.-G. 
hiure. I do not of course by any means consider the pronominal stem 
ho identical with that which occurs in the German word. However 
who can say whether hornu-s is not ho-ver-nu-s? Cp. Corasen Nachtr. 
298, I? 308. — Pictet (II 606) compares ὥρα with the Skt. edra-s 
tempus opportunum, in composition ‘-times’, and completely separates 
both from the words meaning year. This seems to me improbable, 
inasmuch as the Greek words may well be shown to agree phonetic- 
ally with the former. He thinks that he can find a trace of the old 
stem jd-ra in the Skt. adv. par-ars the last year but two. 


523) wev-o howl, roar, ὠρυ-ϑ-μό-ς roaring, ὀρύ-ε-ται 

ὑλακτεῖ (Hesych.), ὀρυ-μαγδό-ς din, noise. — 

Skt. rt. ru (rdu-mi) roar, howl, vi-ru howl, cry, 

rav-a-s roaring, sound. — Lat. ri-mor, rim-i-to 

(Naev.) rdvi-s, rau-cu-s. — Ch.-SL. rev-a inf. rju-t 
μυχᾶσϑαι, ὠρύεσϑαι. 

Pott W. I 1256, Bopp GL, Schleich. Ksl. 130, Benf. IT 5, Corasen 


I? 360. — Cp. No. 508. Here as there an initial vowel has been added. 
rué-mor is like cld-mor. 


A 


A Greek 4 corresponds in the following cases to an ἢ 
in the kindred languages, which is sometimes represented 
by an Γ΄. 


523 b) Rt. ἀλ Hom. ἄν-αλ-το-ς insatiable, ἄλ-σο-ς grove, 

Ἄάλτι-ς. 

Lat. al-o, al-u-mnu-s, al-i-mentu-m, al-tu-s, co-al-e-se- 
e-re, ad-, sub-ol-e-sc-o, prole-s, ele-mentu-m. 

Goth. al-an, alyjan bring up, alith-s σιτευτός, us- 
alth-an-s γραώδης, O.-H.-G. αἴ 

O.-Ir. no-t-ail alit te (Z.? 430), aliram nutritio 
(23 771). 
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A root surviving only in the European languages, with the fan- 
damental notion grow, transitively taken, make to grow, nourish. In 359 
all three languages these meanings clearly present themselves. ἄν- 
αλ-το-ς is certainly taken aright (Lobeck Rhem. 74) as ἀναύξητος, 
axdgectog. Diintzer's notion (Ztschr. XIII 2) of taking βόσκειν ἣν 
yactég ἄναλτον (ρ 228) as ‘unsalted’ will not find much assent. 
ἄλσος is like ἄρσεα᾽ λειμῶνες (Hesych.) from the rt. dpd, and φάρσος, 
ἄψος; 41-τι-ς the sacred grove at Olympia is formed by the suffix 
«τι, — In Latin we find all three vowels, but so occurring, that the 
transitive meaning attaches itself exclusively to the form al. It is 
not needful to prove that al-tu-s is essentially like ad-ul-tw-s, and that 
it has arisen from the idea of growth like the German gross great 
from the root surviving in the English grow, while the German alt 
old has found another closely related meaning. Trendelenburg how- 
ever (Elementa Log. Aristot. ed. quinta 1862 p. 50) is certainly nght 
in adding elementu-m. So Corssen Beitr. 129, Nachtr. 280. The e 
corresponds to the o of ol-esco just as in vel-i-m, velle by the side of 
vol-o. The meaning ‘incrementum’ germ suits excellently the entire 
usage of the word, as Tr. illustrates further by the similar use of 
semsna. — I will not attempt to decide whether Skt. al-aka-s lock of 
hair, al-akd girl of from eight to ten years, are connected with this 
rt. But certainly d\-@ (No. 303) and 4\-5 have been derived from 
rt. GA by expansion. In ἀλδ-αίν-ω, ἀλδ-.ήσκ-ὦ the latter shows the 
two main meanings of the root unaltered. — Cp. No. 494. Pott W. 
I, 1, 123. 


524) ἄλλο-ς another, add-ydo-vg one another, ἀλλά but, 
ἀλλο-ῖο-ς of another kind, ἀλλάσσ- change, ex- 
change, ἀλλό-τριο-ς strange. 

Lat. ali-u-s (Old Lat. ali-s, ali-d), ali-n, ali-qui-s, ali- 
énu-s, al-ter (st. al-tero). — Osc. allo alia (nom. 
s. fem.). 

Goth. ali-s ἄλλος, alja (conj.) beside, aljar elsewhere, 
O.-H.-G. ali-lant, elilente foreigner, foreign country, 
Goth. alja-thré ἀλλαχό-ϑεν, O.-H.-G. alles, elles 
(conj.) else, otherwise. 

O.-Ir. aile st. alia alius, araile, alaile alius (Z2 358, 
359), ailigid mutat (Z.? 487). 

Cp. ἔνιοι No. 426, from which stem we felt compelled to dis- 
tinguish this. — Diefenbach Wtb. I 38. — The distinction is especially 
supported by the fact that both in Greek and in Gothic both stems 
(an and al) occur side by side. Cp. Schleicher Comp, * 225 [E.T. 115], 
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Corssen Beitr. 295. The reduplicated aii-nio-v-s, like Skt. anjénja - 
(No. 426) has a noteworthy dissimilation in the second member. 
A comparative suffix occurs not only in al-ter, but also in ἀλλό-τρ-ιο-ς, 
which, as the Lesb. ἀλλό-τερ-ρο-ς shows (Ahrens ἃ, Aeol. 55), is de- 
rived from a st. ἀλλο-τερο. Aufrecht Ztschr. V 865 prefers to aasume 
in the suffix a derivation from the Skt. adverbial suffix tra — anja- 
trad alibi —, but it can hardly be denied that this suffix also 18 akin 
to that of the comparative. On the wide ramification of these suf- 
fixes cp. Corssen Ztschr. III 242 ff. — ἀλλάσσω goes back to a stem 
ἄλλακο, which is developed from ἀλλο just as Skt. anja-ka from anja, 
Ind. lect. Kil. aest. 1857 p. VIII. — Ir. asligtm is formed like Gr. 
ἀλλάσσω; cp. Z.? 796. . 


860 525) ἀλώπηξ (st. adwx-ex). — Lith. ldpe fox, lapu-ka-s 
young fox (Nesselm.). 


Pott 11 258 compares Skt. lopdga-s ‘carrion-eater’, fox. But 
Skt. 6 is not Gr. w, and the preservation of such a compound is the 
less probable in that neither of the two stems can be proved to exist 
in Gk. We rely upon the evident agreement, which even extends 
(Schleicher Lit. II 286) to the quantity of the vowel in the stem- 
syllable. — Hesych. gives dlwxd-¢° ἀλωπεκώδης, πανοῦργος Σοφοκλῆς 
and ἀλωπά ἡ ἀλώπηξ, though the latter is suspected and does not 
occur in its place (M. Schmidt p. 186). Hence ex is a hypocoristic 
termination, and ἀλώπηξ (vulpe-cula) is in itself parallel to the Lith. 
diminutive. Cp. μύρμ-ηξ and μύρμο-ς No. 482. It would not be 
possible to identify it with vulpe-s without assuming a loss of the v 
in Gr. and Lith., and in no way could we identify it with Goth. 
fatihéd, in spite of Férstemann Ztschr. I 498. — a prefixed as in 
a-lelp-o. — ἀλωπ-ἤκ-ων Anan. fr. 5, 5 (Bergk > p. 787). 

526) γλυκύ-ς sweet (by-form γλυχ-ερό-ς), γλυκύ-τη(τὺς 
sweetness, yAevu-og must, a-ydevx-ys bitter. — 
Lat. dulci-s, dule-édo, dulce-se-o. 

If these words go together, g must be earlier than d, for Skt. 
gul-ja-n sweetness, which Benfey 11 187 compares, as well as the more 
remote Lith. gardi-s of pleasant taste, and refers to a root akin to 
glu-tire, closely approximates. — Can dulci-s have come from guics-s 
by dissimilation, as tenebrae from rt. tam, miht from mibhs by the 
side of fbi? — The assumed δεῦκος for γλεῦκος has no authority. 


527) Rt. Fed, Fak. — ἐλύ-ω wind, curve, éAv-w ἴλλω roll, 
wrap round, εἴλυ-μα, ἔλυ-τρο-ν cover, εἰλ-εό-ς 
twisting of intestines (ileus volvulus), ἰλ-ιγξ, fa- 
tyy-o-¢ whirling, dizziness, ἐλλά-ς cord, Hom. 
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ὀλοοέ-τροχο-ς (ὁλοίτροχο-ς) rolling stone, ὅλ-μο-ς 
mortar, οὐλαί (οὐλοχύται) bruised barley, ἀλέω 
grind, ἄλευ-ρο-ν, ἄλειαρ meal, ἄλε-το-ς grinding, 
ἀλε-τρίβ-ανο-ς pestle, ᾿4λευάδαι, ἀλο-ά-ὦ thresh, 
ἀλω-ή, ἅλω-ς threshing-floor. 

Skt. var-a-s circle, ur-mi-s (for var-mi-s) wave, fold, 
rt. val to turn here and there, val-aja-s circle, 


enclosure. 
Lat. volv-o, voli-ti-m, voli-td-re, voli-men, vol-va, 
vol-v-ta. 


Goth. valv-j-an (at-valyjan προσκυλίνδειν), O.-H-G. 
wellan roll, wulluh involucrum, 0.-H.-G. wulsta 
corona, labium, O.-H.-G. wella unda. 

Lith. vél-t to full, roll, vélio-ti, Ch-Sl. val--t vol- 
vere, Ch.-Sl. vla~ja-ti fluctibus agitari, vlii-na, Lith. 
vil-ni-s wave. 

O.-Ir. fulumain volubilis (Z2 777). 

One of the most widely ramifying Greek roots, and at the same 
time a most difficulé one, inasmuch as a number of forms present 
themselves which to some extent admit of comparison. The difficulty 861 
here, as often, les in the proper division. Buttmann Lexil. Π 141 ff. 
[430 E. T.] was the first to separate these words correctly from 
those which, like εἴλω, ἀλῆναι (No. 660) mean to press, while in 
those here grouped together a circular movement appears with the 
three modifications of winding, rolling, and grinding. The last modi- 
fication is to a certain extent linked to the second by the notion 
of ‘fulling’ and this again approximates to threshing. Cp. No. 660. 
— From the rt. FeA we have the further expansion ἕλικ with a x 
(ἔλεξ, ἐλέσσω). In this derivative stem the most decided traces of the 
initial digamma show themselves (Hoffmann Quaest. Hom. II 22), 
though these are not quite wanting even in εἰλύω (ξ 479 σάκεσιν 
Fesvpévoe μους). Thus the εἰ in εἴλεσσον is satisfactorily defended 
against Ebel Ztschr. Υ 168. With the forms in α is connected ἀλιν- 
δέω roll (fut. ἀλίσω). — A number of words with the meaning of 
grind remind us much of No. 481. But as an initial p is not usually 
either simply dropped or changed into £, the two stems must be 
kept distinct. The word μαάλευρο-ν = ἄλευρο-ν, for which we have 
the authority of Hesych. and other grammarians, is in its form so 
like the latter, that we can hardly regard it possible that the existence 
of so similar a form in the case of different stems should be acci- 
dental: and we must probably explain the μ from the £ once present 
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in Fadsveo-y (cp. p. 577). — With ew in the meaning to turn, to 
wind (reflexive), Lobeck de metaphora et metonymia p. 6 connects 
ad-til-o, ad-tl-o-r, which denoted originally the wagging of the tail 
and fawning of brutes. — Skt. wl-tkhala-m mortar reminds us of 
ὄλμος, but the latter part of the word is unexplained. Pott’s (I' 224) 
comparison of- ἔλυ-τρο-ν with Skt. var-u-tra-m upper clothing (rt. var 
tegere) has much plausibility; but while in Greek, Latin, Teutonic and 
Lithuanian the notion of wrapping up, which in spite of Corssen I? 
460 is easily derived from that of rolling, turning, is clearly to be 
seen, this is not the case in Skt. It is the same with ul-va-m the 
integument which surrounds the womb, itself evidently identical with 
vol-va (cp. val-volae pods), but far removed from volvere. The other 
Skt. words I have borrowed from Fick* 185. They have now the 
express evidence of the Pet. Dict. — Cp. also Benf. Π 299, Lottner 
Ztschr. VII 190. It is worth noticing Pott’s (I 120) explanation of 
ἄμπ-ελ-ο-ς from ἀμφί and Fed, hence ‘the clasping (with tendrils)’ 
especially as ἕλινο-ς occurs in the Alexandrine writers for tendril, 
twig. — The final letter present in é4v, volv, Goth. valv, is, as Buttmann 
saw, a shortened reduplication; the same £ appears in the second o 
of dlool-rgozo-s, as in that of ἀλο-«-ὠὦ. Examples of this broken re- 
duplication will meet us again frequently. In the same way we ex- 
plained the β of φόβο-ς No. 409 and of φέρβω No. 411, the π of 
πόρ-π-η No. 366. Corssen, who unjustly denies this phenomenon (ep. 
Lat. ste-ti for ste-st-%) is compelled to explain the υ of volvo as a mu- 
tilated suffix. — On the Slav. words see Miklos. Lex. 68. 


528) ἔλαιο-ν oil, ἐλαία (Att. ἐλάα) olive. — Lat. olew-m, 
oliva. — Goth. alév (n.) ἔλαιον, alév-i fairguns 
Mount of Olives, O.-H.-G. ol. — Lith. aléju-s, 
Ch.-Sl. jelej, oléj oil. 

With Benfey If 120, Diefenbach Wtb. I 36, Hehn 422 I now re- 
gard the words in all other languages as borrowed from ἐλαία; oliva 
862 is to ἐλαία as Achtvi to ‘Azato/; initial o for ὁ as in elogium == ἐλεγεῖον 
Ber. der k. s. Ges. d. W. 1864 (histor. phil. Cl.) p. 5. We ought 
perhaps to consider as the root of ἔλαιον (with Pott I' 208) the rt. 
ls liquefacere to be mentioned under No. 541. In Greek the prefixing 
of a vowel is justified; it would not be so in the other languages. 

This is the main reason for my present view. 


529) ἔλ-α-φο-ς stag, ἐλλό-ς (é1A0-s) young stag. — Lith. 
él-ni-s elk, Ch.-Sl. jel-ent stag. 
Benfey II 9, who compares also Skt. rshja-s. But in the Pet. 


Dict. rgja-s is explained to be the older form, and the meaning ‘an- 
telope-buck’ is given to the word. We should be thus brought to 
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a st. ark, which reminds us rather of No. 5. But the Gr. and Slavo- 
Lith. names agree unmistakeably, for the Ch.-S]. 7, as in countless 
instances, has grown out of the spiritus lenis. Apollonius Lex. and 
other grammarians write ἐλλό-ς with spir. len. Perhaps it is for ἐᾶ- 
vo-¢ and so corresponds almost exactly to the Slavo-Lith. form. Pictet 
I 438 regards ar as the root, in the sense of hurry, drive; and with 
this he connects also ἐλαύνω, adding Ir. arr stag. The suffix of £1- 
α- φο-ς is the same as in ἔρι-φο-ς and Skt. rsha-bha-s (cp. on No. 491), 
trsha-bha-s ox. Cp. Jahn’s Jahrb. 69 p. 95. 


530) ἕλος (έλος) low ground, Ἕλος, Ἐλέα, Ἦλι-ς. — 
Lat. Vel-tae (Ὁ), Velitrae, valli-s. --- O-N. υδν 
plain. 


The comparison with Skt. saras water, suggested by Bopp Gl. 
and Kuhn Ztschr. II 129, has been doubted by Pott I? 225 because 
of the £, and Benfey II 299 agrees with him. It reappears however 
in Leo Meyer Vgl. Gr. II 110. — The F has a good deal of authority 
for it, especially in the case of the town in Lower Italy Velia, which ° 
in Herodotus I 167 is called ‘Tédn (Strabo VI p. 252). Servius ad 
Aen. VI 639, Dionys. Halic. Arch. I 20 derive the name of the Roman 
Velia from Félog. But ἕλος does not properly mean ‘marsh’ at all, 
but according to Suidas δίυλον δάσος, according to the Et. Gud. 
ὑγρὸς καὶ δασὺς τόπος, that is, low ground, meadow-land: in T 221 
horses feed in the ἕλος, but nobody drives horses into a marsh. So 
too Ε΄. Curtius Peloponnesos II 288 explains the Laconian “Ἕλος. — 
From the same root comes the name fa@dt-¢, which quite corresponds 
to the Lat. valli-s; hence Fadniot = Ἠλεῖοι (Abr. ἃ. Aeol. 226); thus 
Ἦλις means Sunken Land, Holland (E. Curtius Peloponn. II 97). 
the length of the vowel in Greek, and the doubled 7 in Latin to be 
explained from a suffix vi, so that val-li-s would be for val-vi-s? So 
also Corssen Beitr. 321. — The Lat. Véla-bru-m cannot belong here 
because of its é, but Corssen Ztschr. JIL 260 finds the clearest ana- 
logue of the Gr. FéZog in the Volscian Veles-tro-m which we find on 
the tabula Veliterna (Mommsen Unterital. D. 320) as the gen. plur. 
of the name of the inhabitants of Velletri, which ‘lies on the north- 
ern edge of the Pontine marshes’. Voretzech de Inscript. Cret. p. 5 
is perhaps right in adding the Cretan Βολοέντιοι. 


541) ἦλο-ς nail, knob, ἔφ-ηλο-ς provided with nails, ég- 
ndo-o nail fast. — Lat. vallu-s stake, tooth of 
a comb. 


Ahr. ἃ. Aeol. 68. — £ may be discovered plainly from the form 368 
γάλλο-ς recorded by Hesych. — the 14 of which makes the agreement 
with vallu-s still more clear, — and from the Hom. ἀργυρό-ηλο-ς. — 

Currius, Etymology, 29 
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Other explanations in Pott [' 223. — Vossius Et. 585 regards callu-s 
as a diminutive of the adjective vdru-s bandy-legged (cp. on No. 81). 
To me the difference of meaning does not seem great enough to se- 
parate 70-5 from vallu-s. vallu-m is probably only a collective from 
vallu-s, just as the Gr. χάραξ denotes both. — Pictet compares va- 
rious Sanskrit forms from the rt. var, for instance d-vara-,am, which . 
among other meanings has that of bolt. These words must have de- 
rived their name from the notion of protecting. Similarly Corssen 
Beitr. 820, cp. 1 459. 


532) Rt. AG (λας) λά-ω (Dor. λῶ Ags Aq, 3 pl. λῶντι) 
wish, λῆ-μα λῆ-σι-ς will, λι-λα-ο-μαι desire, 
λε-λέη-μαι desire, strive, λέα- ν mightily, very. 

Skt. rt. lash (lash-d-mi, lash-jd-mt) desire, las (las- 
d-mi) glitter, play, ld-las-a-s desirous. 

Lat. las-c-ivu-s. 

Goth. lus-tu-s ἐπιϑυμία, lus-to-n ἐπιϑυμεῖν. 

Ch.-Sl. las-k-a-#i adulari, las-ka adulatio, laska-vi 
blandus. 

O.-Ir. air-le voluntas, com-atr-le consilium, tr-lithe 
oboediens, tr-ladigur oboedio, lam, atr-lam para- 
tus (Z.? 770, 248, 802, 868) (?). 


Pott W. Il, 2, 459, Bopp Gl. s. v. lash and las, Kuhn Ztschr. 
11 268, Benf. II 136 f. — The rt. Jas has lost its « before vowels in 
Greek (cp. yevo No. 181). For 40 and the other Doric forms Ahrens 
ἃ. Dor. 348. 4s-da-d-0-wae for 1:-1ac-jo-pat, where the j denotes the 
present stem, reduplicated like Skt. Id-las-a-8; 1ε-λέη-μαι perhape to 
avoid lambdacism from 2¢-A/-1n-pat, 80 λίαν (λέη-ν) for λὲλα-ν. The 
δ seems to have been preserved in λάσ-τη πόρνη Hesych., with which 
λάσταυρο-ς = κέναιδος (Lob. Proleg. 259) is certainly related (suffix 
vara?), also probably λάσ-ϑ-η ludibrium (ἐπὶ γέλωτι καὶ λάσϑη Herod. 
VI 67): further according to Benfey Aat-¢, λά-μαχο-ς (Hesych. ἄμαχος), 
lat (ἐπὶ αἰσχρουργέας Hesych.) and other words seem to be related: 
we may probably add also 1ᾶ-ρό-ς licketish (greedy), λᾶ-μυρό-ς (cp. 
λαιδρό-ς Hesych.) greedy, bold, λαι-κάζειν to wench, though I should 
prefer to connect λωΐων with rt. λαυ, AaF (No. 536), for through all 
the Greek words here adduced there runs the fundamental idea of 
unrestrained desire, bold lust, with which λωζων will not fit in; on 
the other hand this all the better suits λεωργό-ς sinner, probably from 
1a Foeys-¢, where λὰ is a contracted adjective stem from Jae, lease 
(cp. Hartung on Aesch. Prom. 5). Hence λεωργός is one who acta in 
opposition to ϑέμες or δίκη according to his own desires. λᾶ-σϑαε" 
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xatferv, 1ά-σϑω" χλευαξέτω (Hes.) quite recall the meaning of the Skt. 
las. — las-c-ivu-s presupposes las-cu-s, whence it is derived as fest- 
teu-s from festu-s. — Ascoli Fonol. 228 regards the Skt. sh here as 
in bhash (No. 407) as ἃ representative of sk. — With respect to the 
loss of 8 in the Irish words the rt. gus (No. 131) offera parallels; cp. 
ro-t-gatar for *ro-gegusatar; tuicse (for *do-fo-gustia) and ir-lithe differ 
only in that in the latter the suffix tia is not added immediately to 
the last consonant of the root, any more than in oingthe, remeperthe 
(Z.? 479). Stokes Ir. Gl. 884 adds our rt. to rt. var (comairle = com- 364 
are-valia). Against this etymology is the absence of f at the beginn- 
ing of Jam. It is more correct to refer tol voluntas (Z.* 241), which 
we have not quoted, to *du-vald, though we might also regard it as 
do-fo-lasa. 
533) λαιό-ς left. — Lat. laevu-s. — Ch-Sl. levi. 

Pott 11 119. — Schleich. Ksl. 128. — Benf. II 806. — Hesych. 
gives the derivative words λαέ:διο-ς, λαι-δρό-ς, and λαέβα ἀσπίς, λαί- 
Bas ἀσπίδας Κρῆτες, which Ahrens ἃ, Dor. 49 aptly refers here. — 
Angermann regards the cognomen Laeca as the same as Scaevola, cp. 
Nas-ica. 


534) λάξ, λάγ-δην with the heel, with the foot, Aax-r- 
ἔξω strike out with the foot, λακ-πάτη-το-ς 
trodden with the feet. — Lat. calx (st. calc), 
cale-ar, calc-eu-s, calc-d-re, calc-r-trd-re. — O-N. 
heel-l calx. — Lith. kul-ni-s heel. 


Pott If! 204, Benf. II 316. — A κ has been lost at the beginn- 
ing of the Greek word, so that κλαξ must be regarded as an older 
form of λέξ, and as ἃ metathesis of calx. The & as in xv arose 
from a case-suffix 8, so that xadx = cale remains as the noun-stem. 
In this the second ἃ is derivative, hence the rt. is kal, which pro- 
bably occurs also in κολ-ε-τρά-ὦ (cp. cal-c-i-trd-re) stamp, and reminds 
us on the one hand of Lat. cel-l-o, on the other hand of Lith. kiul-ts 
strike, thresh. Add λάκ-τε-ς club, in the Alexandrian writers. Cp. 
No. ὅδ. " 


535) λᾶ-ὅ-ς people, Ad-of folk, A&-t-to-¢, λή-ἴ-το-ς publi- 
cus, ἀειτ-ουργέα public duty. — Goth. jugga- 
lauth-s youth, O.-H.-G. liut populus, pl. liuti folk 
(Leute). — Ch-Sl. jud-é λαό-ς, jud-tje λαοί ho- . 
mines, Lett. lawdi-s folk, people. 

Pott W. III 1017, Benf. II 28. — The Greek word contains the 


stem iafo, established by Aavaynta C. I 1466 and Μαιβο-κό- ων, 


which Priscian read (I 22, VI 69 H.) ‘in tripode vetustissimo’. If 
29% 
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only for this reason, but also because the change of ἃ into 2 can 
only be proved to take place in Greek in a few dialects, I cannot 
admit the conjecture of Bréal (Mythe d’Oedipe p. 18), that λαό-ς cor- 
responds to the Skt. ddsa-s. Nor can Bernhardt’s derivation from the 
rt. κλυ be maintained. The other languages point to a primitive form 
laudh. Hence the Goth. liud-an crescere cannot be compared at any 
rate directly: for the attempt to regard this verb with the Skt. rudh 
(ruk) as the rt. of the Gr. Jaf-o, which would thus stand for λαυϑ-ο, 
is devoid of any certain analogies. — The derivation of βασι-λεύ-ς 
i. 6. Herzog (leader of the people), from rt. Ba and Ion. lev = λαὸ 
(cp. Aev-cvgldn-s), compounded hike Στησί-χορο-ς, is more fully esta- 
blished in the Rhein. Mus. IV (1845) p. 258 f. Cp. also Déderlem 
Gloss. 2007. An important parallel is supplied by ξευξέλεω-ς, as 
Sophocles Fr. 136 D. called the king “ᾧ ὑπεξευγμένοι εἰσὶ λαοί" 
(Hesych.). — Lately another etymology has enjoyed much acceptance. 
Kuhn Ind. Stud. I 334 first referred βασι-λεύ-ς to the stem lev = lata 
(Ae@a-¢) stone, so that it would mean ‘stone-treader’, referring to the 
old Teutonic and Keltic custom that the king should show himself to 
the people on a stone. He compares also Z 503 of δὲ γέροντες star’ 

365 ἐπὶ ξεστοῖσι λέθοις ἱερῷ ἐνὶ κύκλω. Pictet Il 8396 adds some further 
illustrations; Bergk Rhein. Mus. XIX 604 states the same etymology 
as his ‘thesis’. Pott Il? 250 does not decide. Phonetically both ex- 
planations are possible. The former seems to me the simpler, and 
the custom on which the latter is based does not appear sufficiently 
proved for Greece. For there is a great difference after all between 
a high stone which the king stands upon in order to be seen, and 
the stone seats of the old judges. — Perhaps Cymr. iét-maur frequens 
populis (Stokes Beitr. IV 395) belongs here; probably Ir. lucht, Cymr. 
llwyth populus, homines, copia (Z.? 864, 156) are to be regarded as 
quite distinct. 

536) Rt. λαξ λά-ω, ἀπο-λαύ-ω enjoy, λε-έα, An-i-(0)-¢ booty, 
λη-ἴ-ξο-μαι capture, λη-ῖ-τι- (δὲς she who gives 
booty, λά-τρι-ς mercenary. 

Lat. li-cru-m, Lav-er-na goddess of thieves, lav-er- 
n-ién-es thieves. ᾿ 
Goth. lawn (n.) reward (Lohn), anda-launi recom- 
pense. 
Ch.-Sl. lov-t-ti hunt, catch, lov-é chase, capture. 
Q.-Ir. lég, luach pretium, foenus (Ζ. 270). 
Pott W. I 1292, Benf. Π 2, Stokes Ir. Gl. 792. — λά-ων τ 229 


(cp. λάε 280) according to Aristarchus (Apollon. Lex. p. 107 Bekk.) 
ἀπολαυστικῶς ἔχων, hence ‘feasting’ (Schol. B. ἀπολαυστικῶς ἐσθίων). 
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Quite otherwise Déderlein Gloss. 2270, who on the strength of a gloss 
of Hesych. translates the word by ‘bellen’ bark, while others explain 
λάων by βλέπων. I follow Aristarchus and regard λά- for laf- as 
the stem-verb, whence all the rest is developed. Probably the word 
λω-ίων (for twF-tov), superl. λῴ-στο-ς, mentioned already under No. 
532, belongs here, so that it would properly mean ‘the more paying’. 
Cp. Tobler Ztschr. 1X 262. — For laverniones fures Paul. Epit. 117. 
4a-teo-» pay is tolerably late. Like λά-τρι-ς it goes back to λα, which 
is related to Jaf as xo to κοι (No. 64). — Lottner compares Lat. 
latro(n) with. Lith. ldéra-s knave, good-for-nothing. This is opposed 
by the older use of the Latin word (e. g. Plaut. Mil. 949), which is 
quite equivalent to that of the Gr. λάτρι-ς. Hence I consider latro 
as a borrowed word, which received an ampliative ending on Italian 
soil, and by degrees passed into a contemptuous sense. According - 
to Schleicher the Lith. word is borrowed from the Germ. Lotter 
(O.-H.-G. lotar) and this from the Lat. latro. — Corssen 13 359. — It 
is natural to compare with Lat. Laverna Corn. louuern vulpes and 
louuennan mustela (Z.? 827. 1075). 


536 b) Adx-r-@ lick, lap, λαφ-ὕσσω devour, swallow. 
Lat. lamb-o, lab-ru-m, lab-iu-m, lab-ea, Labeo. 
O.-H.-G. lef-sa, N.-H.-G. Lefze, Lippe lip, O-H-G, 

laff-an to lap. 
Lith. Τώρα lip. 

Pott 11 259, Benf. I1 12, Lottner Ztschr. VII 185, Corssen Beitr. 
353. — We must take Aan as the rt., with which however we can 
hardly connect λαπάσσειν, ἐξαλαπάξειν. In Latin p is weakened to ὃ. 
In Greek the p is also aspirated. — Fick ? 392 places here also O.-N. 
leptl-l, O.-H.-G. leffil, O.-Pruss. lapini-s spoon, connecting them with 
O.-N. lep-ja. ' 


537) Acy-vn wool, down, λάχ-νο-ς sheep's wool, λαχ-νή- 366 
ét-¢ woolly, rough, λαχνοῦ-σϑαι to become hairy, 
An-v-og wool. — Lat. ld-na, ldn-tgo, lan-eu-s, 
laén-vciu-m. . 

Benf. If 111. — Although in meaning the words λάσιο-ς rough, 
shaggy, and λαισ-ἀ(δ)-ς ἡ παχεῖα ἐξωμές (Hesych.), with λαισήϊο-ν 
shield of raw hide (which are certainly akin to it), are nearly related, 
yet I do not know how to pass from χ to o. — A connection with 
qiai-va (cp. γλα-μύ-ς, zle-vt-¢) could only be admitted under the sup- 
position that λάχνη stood for χλάχ-νη, and how ought we then to 
regard the second 7? — Fick * 184 connects λάσ-εο-ς with Zd. vareca 
and Ch.-Sl. vlas% hair, Lith. varsa flock of wool (Nesselm.). In that 
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case it would be for fiao-so-¢, with a surprising yetention of the 
medial σ. — Otherwise again Corssen 1* 684, — Cp. No. 496. 


588) Rt. λεγ λέγ-ω pick, collect, count, tell, speak, Aex- 
τό-ς, Aoy-a(0)-s chosen, κατα-λέγ- ὦ specify, συλ- 
λογ-ή collection, éx-Aoy-7 selection, 16γε-ο-ς, λέξε-ς 
speech, λογ-έξ-ο-μαι reckon, consider. 

Lat. leg-o, leg-io(n), de-lec-tu-s, lec-tu-s chosen, leg- 
ulu-s collector, leg-ti-men, lec-ti-o(n), lec-tor, dt-lig- 
ens, neg-leg-0, intel-leg-o, re-lig-to. 

Goth. lis-a συλλέγω. 

Lett. lasz-s collect, Lith. lés- gather up, api-las-ti-s 
dainty (Ὁ). 

Pott W. III 606; Ahrens Philol. XXVII 251, H. Romundt ‘The 
root Aey in Greek’ L. 1869. — Buttmann discusses the use of λέγω 
Lexil. II 96 ff. It appears from this that the meaning ‘speak’ is quite 
the latest; for this is developed in Homer only gradually from the 
earlier meaning, through the intermediate notion of ‘counting one’s 
words’ (cp. Eng. tale and Germ. gdhlen). This is one among several 
objections to Benfey’s combinations 11127. Thename Aé-Jey-s¢, if at all 
of Greek origin, would rather denote select bands (λελεγμένοι, Lextol) 
than a collected nation. — Lobeck El. I 40 connects a-2éy-a with this 
rt., reminding us of λέγεσθαι, λογέξεσϑαι count. But the Homeric 
use of ἀλέγω, ἀλεγίζω, ἀλεγύνω, as stated by Dédderlein Gloss. 109, 
will not quite suit this. If is clear however that d-iéy-w is the op- 
posite of Lat. nec-leg-o, and ϑεῶν ὄπιν οὐκ ἀλέγοντες (IT 388) is 
the exact counterpart of Lat. religens and religio (Gell. IV 9). For 
the application of the rt. to what is immaterial cp. Max Miller Π 63, 
Pott I? 201. — λέσχη place of conversation, talk, converse, is not yet 
quite cleared up as to its suffix (Pott 113 644). — The Teutonic and 
Lithuanian words, like the Irish, must be referred to a stem laks, ex- 
panded by the addition of s. There is a similar loss of explosives 
in the Goth. thus-undei = Lith. tuhstanti-s a thousand, vatirsty (rt. 
varg No. 141), Goth. nithji-s (No. 342), sibun (No. 337), in the O.-H.-G. 
fé-st (No. 384), mist = Goth. maths-tu-s (note on No. 175). — The 
Lith. lés-ts is only used of birds, which gather, pick up grains, in 
ὃ manner quite corresponding to the meaning which has seemed to us 
the original one. From this the application to the reading of what 
was written seems to have been developed independently in the Gr. 

867 ἐπι-λέγομαι (Herod.), ἀνα-λέγομαι (Plutarch.), in the Lat. leg-o, and 
perhaps also in the German lesen. As it is only in Greek, and here 
proportionately late, and never in the Italian region, that this rt 
means ‘speak’, lex cannot possibly mean ‘what is spoken’; so that 
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Lottner's connection of it (Ztschr. VII 167) with the equivalent O.-N. 
lég = Engl. law, and his derivation of these words from the rt. Aex 
(No. 173, cp. Pott W.1 159, and ‘of κεέμενοι νόμοι᾽, ϑέ-μι-ς) deserve 
every consideration. Cp. Bugge Stud. IV 206. The only difficulty 
that remains is presented by the Osc. lig-ud == lége with a g which 
cannot be explained from gh (Ascoli Ztachr. XVII 256). — From lego 
Jos. Scaliger derives not only leg-tamen but lig-nu-m (@ 547 ἐπὶ δὲ 
ξύλα πολλὰ léyorto), which would thus have meant properly brush- 
wood, faggots: this etymology as regards the meaning has quite as 
much probability, and as regards the sounds more, than that from 
the Skt. rt. dah burn (Bopp GI., Pott I! 282), for ltg-n-um : leg == 
tig-nu-m : teg (for tec No. 280). — Corssen differs on many points 
13 444, 447, 681. — O.-Ir. legats legisti, legit (Z.? 462, 463) &c. are 
borrowed from the Lat. lego: cp. Ebel Beitr. Π 147. Ir. lesugud teach, 
mi ro-s-lesaigsed ‘they taught them not (F. A. 239) are evidently con- 
nected with the lesa in luach lesa ‘the reward paid by a pupil to his 
tutor’ and fer lesa ‘guardian’ (Ir. 6]. 792). These words seem to be- 
long here, but whether as genuine Irish, or as words borrowed from 
the German is still a question. 


539) λεῖ-ο-ς,) λευ-ρό-ς smooth, even, λει-ὅ-τη(τ)-ς smooth- 
ness, λει-αίν-ὦ smoothen. — Lat. lév-i-s, ἰξυ-ῖ- 
ta-(t)-s, lévi-g-dre, lév-dre. 

Pott Π' 277, Benf. II 121. — The form λευ-ρό-ς, which Hesych. 
explains by λεῖος, and which occurs elsewhere in the sense of level, 
wide, has preserved the v, which corresponds to the Lat. », for λεῦ- 
ρό-ς : lév-t-s = λιγυ-ρό-ς τ: λιγύ-ς, while Lat. adjective-stems in vi 
regularly correspond to Greek stems in v. For the rt. cp. No. 544. — 
Here belongs also λέαξ, with hypokoristic suffix, παὶς ἀρχιγένειος 
(Hesych.) ‘smooth-chin’. 


540) λέχ-ριο-ς, adv. λέχ-ρις, Hom. Arx-gi-pe-¢ cross, awry, 
λοξό-ς cross, crooked, λέγξ, AcE πλάγιος (Hesych.). 

Lat. lic-t-nu-s with crumpled horns, Licin-iu-s, ob- 
liquu-s, li-mu-s distorted, awry, lucu-s sprained, 
luz-dre sprain. 

Lith. lénk-tt bow, link-ti bend oneself, partic. lnkes 
bent, crooked, -link (in compos.) -wards, Ch.-Sl. 
lek-a κάμπτω, lak-t arcus. 

Pott W. III 257, Benf. If 816. — We must start from the st. 
Zex, which was modified in two ways, by aspiration, and by the 
weakening of e into ε. But the original state of the sounds is olearly 
shown in λεκροί by the side of dexeot’ ὄξοι τῶν ἐλαφεέων κεράτων 
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(Hesych.), the meaning of which is closely akin to that of ltc-inu-s. We 
may with Déderlein Lat. Wortbildung p. 35, add lixula, cake, cracknel, 
according to Varro L. L. V, 107 M. a Sabine word, and belonging 
to the shorter form. With a raising of the e to o and an expansive 
or derivative « we have λοξό-ς, which is quite parallel to luxu-s. 
Without the expansive s the stem probably appears with a dull vowel 
in luc-un(t)-s ‘genus operis pistorii’ Paul. Epit. 119. Cp. Symbola 

368 Philol. Bonn. I 276. Corssen 13 35 adds li-m-e(t)-s as cross-road, /i- 
men as cross-beam, and (on p. 498) other Latin words. Biicheler in 
Joh. Schmidt's Vocal. I 107 points out from Attius (Ribbeck trag. ? 
p. 284) a Lat. verb lingu-ier = obliquari. Schmidt places here also 
Lat. lax (dolus) and lac-io (pel-lic-to) with Ch.-Sl. lak-a dolus (also 
sinus): cp. Mikl. Lex. — Grimm Gesch. 990 adds also the German 
links left, lenken turn: but I do not venture to follow him, because 
of the absence of the ‘shifting of the mutes’. 

541) Rt. AB λεύβ-ω drop, pour, pour out, λοιβ-ή drink- 
offering, λίψ (st. λιβ), λιβ-α(δῪὴ-ς, λίβ-ος moisture, 
drop, λιβ-ρό-ς moist, λείβ-η-ϑρο-ν channel, 
meadow, λιβ-ἀδ-ιο-ν water, meadow. 

Lat. dé-lib-vi-tu-s moistened, lib-d-re, libd-tio, Lib-er. 

Benf. II 123, who follows the old explanation of Ady (st. AT), 
according to which the 8. W. wind is called the ‘wetting’ (cp. Νότος 
No. 443) and hence A:fv-n, with a v which reminds us of delibii-tw-s. 
For the forms λίψ, λιβάς Lobeck Paralip. 114. In Hesych. we find 
also λέβει᾽ σπένδει as a shorter present-form, and Μειβῆνος Διόνυσος, 
corresponding to the Italian Liber, with which ἔβηνα τὸν οἷνον Κρῆτες 
is compared; this, like ἐβ-ἄνη, iB-avo-¢ pail (ἰβ- δὴ plug?) and the 
Hom. ¢if-w, has lost its 4 (Lobeck Elem. 1 108). Cp. ἐκμᾶν" dexpar 
Hes., on which see p. 456. Pott W. I 606 quotes similar instances 
from the Wallachian e. g. itze = Lat. licia. The ἃ of delébié-tu-s 
would be of itself sufficient to banish any idea that the Lat. words 
might be borrowed. — We may further quote here some words, which 
seem to be derived directly from a rt. li, the expanded form of which 
lies before us in 7#b. In Skt. 12 means adhaerere, but also, in com- 
position with prepositions, solvi, 6. g. a-li to become powerless, pra-li 
die, vi-lt dissolvi, evanescere. As we find also a rt. ri with the mean. 
ing drop, flow, from which Justi Handbuch der Zendsprache p. 56 
derives Zd. tri-th pass away, flow away, and Corssen I* 534 ri-cu-s 
and various river-names, we may consider ‘melt’ as the fundamental 
idea from which on the one hand ‘flow’, drop, drip, pass away, melt 
away, on the other ‘melt on to’, adhere to, have been developed. Cp. 
No. 340. Hence Lat. ls-n-o (part. [2-tu-s), po-li-o, O.-Ir. Wi-n-im mano, 
polluceo (γο- εἶ adhaesit, cp. Stokes Beitr. VII 13, 21), Lith. 2j-w pour, 
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ly-t¢ pluere, Ch.-Sl. li-j-a-ts fundere, loj στέαρ belong here (Pott W. 
I, 600), and also λέμνη, λι-μήν (at. λῖμεν), λειμ-ὧν which in their 
meanings of pool, harbour, and meadow evidently stand in the closest 
relation with each other, and probably also with the Lat. li-t-us (cp. 
pec-t-us). Pauli however Ztschr. XVIII 23 wishes to connect lt-tus 
with x1t-rv-¢ slope. λεεμ-ὧν is formed from a lost Aecpe(y) like χειμών 
from χειμα(») and coincides with λεέβηϑρο-» (Λείβηϑρα). The rt. lt 
occurs also in the Lat. dé-le-o (cp. Skt. vt-lé dissolvi). It would be 
somewhat bold to add 4i-no-¢ hunger and lé-tu-m, though tdbes (No. 
231) might serve as an analogy. In that case the word λοι-μό-ς, 
mentioned under No. 148, would be of similar origin. — On the other 
hand it is better to omit li-mu-s with O.-H.-G. li-m (gluten) O.-N. 
leim (argilla) because of the forms with g, γλοιός, glis (Benf. II 119), 
which are discussed under No. 544. — Much important matter is 
furnished by Volckmar ‘Die Stémme ἐδ und ri’ Philol. VI 627. 


542) λένο-ν linen, flax, thread, λέν-ξεο-ς linen. — Lat. 869 
linu-m, lin-eu-s, linea, lin-teu-s. — Goth. lein 
linen, O.-H.-G. lin flax. — Lith. finars flax-stalk, 
lina-i (pl.) flax, Ch.-SlL liné linum. — O.-Ir. lin 
flax (Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 102, léine gen. lénead 
camisia (Z.? 255). 

Pott I' 119, Schleich. Ksl. 128, Stokes Ir. Gl. 38. — Perhaps 
we may, with Pott II* 246, place here also the st. 4zr (Hom. dat. 1i-¢, 
acc. Air-a), the τ of which reminds us of the ¢ of lin-t-eu-s, and also 
of the Lith. linta (Lex.) ornamental band, and 0O.-N. linn-r (for * lindh-r) 
girdle. -- The difference of quantity in Greek and Latin is remark- 
able, so that we certainly cannot suppose the one to have borrowed 
from the other. — Benf. If 181 makes very unsuccessful attempts to 
discover a rt., and also Pictet I 320: cp. Corssen I* 533. — For the 
historical facts see Hehn 108. — Ebel Beitr. II 147 considers O.-Ir. 
lin rete (Z.? 21), which cannot be separated from the above words, 
as borrowed from the Latin, though with some doubt; léine is cert- 
ainly genuinely Irish. [Cp. Fick Indo-Germanen Europas p. 487.] 


543) Ads, dé-wv, Ion. λείων (st. λεοντ) lion, λέ-αινα 
lioness. — Lat. leo(n). — O.-H.-G. lewo(n). — 
Ch.-SL Πυΐ, Lith. liti-ta-s. 

Pott W. I 1261, Benf. II 1 are mclined to regard the word as 
borrowed from the Hebrew latsh. In that case it must have spread 
from Greece, and been borrowed again from the Greek by the other 
languages; but the independent form of the word in the various 
families of speach is against this. Férstemann Ztschr. I 495 appeals 
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justly to students of natural history. Cp. Leo Meyer Ztschr. V 385. 
Pictet I 428 decides for the Indo-Germanic origin of the word λέων, ap- 
pealing to the Homeric similes from lions, and to the evidence of Hero- 
dotus (VII 125) and of Aristotle as to the existence of lions in Paeonia. 
He connects the name, suitably enough, with λεία, and hence with 
No. 536, but regards the derivation of λὲς from the Semitic as de- 
monstrated. But λέςς [so Aristarch.] (acc. 4év) with a very surprising 
lengthening of a preceding short final vowel (4 239 ὥστε tig Hoffmann 
Quaest. Homer. I p. 148 [ἐπέ se λὲν A 380, cp. Ρ 109, Σ᾿ 818] almost 
makes us conjecture that 1.ε-ς was the primitive form, with a F cor- 
responding to the 0.-H.-G. and Ch.-SI. νυ and the Lith. «. The O.-H.-G. 
theme lewon is equivalent to the Lat. Jeon, while the Gr. λεονε has 
a τ at the end, absent from the fem. λέαινα = λεαν-ιὰ (Ztschr. IV 
215). — [From the absence of any corresponding name for the lion 
among the Eastern Aryans Henfey Geschichte der Sprachw. p. 598 
argues that the common Indo-Germanic home must have been in 
‘Europe.] — Cymr. Hew leo is marked in Z.? 109 as borrowed (Ebel 
Beitr. Π 147), cp. Corn. lew (ibid.) Ir. leo, leon, leoghan, leomhan 
leo (O’R.). 


544) St. Aix (pair) dd-g (st. λ::) smooth, bald, Air-0-¢ 
smooth, sleek, λισσό-ς, λίσπο-ς, λίσφο-ς smooth, 
λίσ-τρο-ν hatchet, adze. 

Lat. glit-tu-s smooth, gli-s (st. git) humus tenax. 
Lith. glitu-s smooth, sticky. 


The shortest stem occurs only in the Hom. lls πέτρη. For 
gltttis ‘subactss, levibus, tenerts’ Paul. Epit. 98 with O. Miiller’s note. 
λίσ-πο-ς appears (cp. p. 588) to be for det-Fo-¢, λισ-σό-ς for λιτ-)ο-ς. 
The y is retained in γλίττον to ἀπόλουμα Eustath., γλιττόν γλοιόν 
Hesych. (cp. Steph. Thes.) and in γλέσ-χρο-ς sticky — for γλετ- χρο-ς, 

370 cp. αἶσ-γρό-ς for αἰδ-χρο-ς — probably also in ὀλισ-9-ν-ὦ (ὥλισϑ-ο-») 
slip, for its stem oir: γλιτ = ὀψνομαν : gnomen (No. 446). We are 
also probably right in adding the name of the Cretan town Ὀλεσσήν, 
also Μισσήν, Βλισσήν ‘a glitta petra’, with Voretzsch de Inscr. Cret. 
p. 10. Cp. Ahr. d. Dor. 50. — A shorter stem without + appears in 
γλοι-ό-ς sticky oil, yif-« (γλοια) glue, and the closely connected Lat. 
glu-s, glu-t-en, glu-t-inu-m (Corssen 13 884). — ὀλι-βρό-ς slippery (Hes.) 
finds a companion in the further expanded /lu-bri-cu-s (Lobeck El. 85). 
Corssen Beitr. 480 rejects the connection, and prefers to refer Zesbdrv- 
cu-s to the Goth. sliup-an slip (schltipfen). It does not seem probable 
to me that the two nearly related languages possessed two words so 
similar in sound, which though of the same meaning were of different 
origin. In that case then we should have also to connect ό-:ειβ-ρό-ς, as 
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Joh. Schmidt Voc. I 163 conjectures, with O.-H.-G. sléffar (lubricus). 
— It is probable that λεῖο-ς too is akin, and that we must assume 
an early interchange between s and «. Cp. No. 539. 


545) Rt. Aip Ady ἐπιϑυμία (Hesych.), λιψ-ουρία desire 

of passing urine, Afx-t-w strive, desire. 
Skt. rt. lubh (lubh-j-d-mt) to be confused, feel de- 
sire, lub-dha-s desireable, lébha-s desire, longing, 
Lat. lub-et, lub-et, lib-t-do, pro-lub-iu-m, liber, Libentinae 
Goth. liub-s dear, brdthra-lub-6 brotherly love, 
O.-H.-G. liub-an to hold dear, liub-én to be dear, — 
mét-luba affectus, lob laus, lob-d-n laudare, af- 
firmare. 
Ch.-Sl. Ujub-i-t¢ φιλεῖν, Gub-i carus, ub-y ἀγάπη, 
Lith. liib-y-t to have a desire, liubjavs dearer, 
liefer (?). 
λελιμμένος μάχης Aesch. Sept. 380, λέττειν Apollon. Rhod. — 
λέψ ἐπιθυμία is compared with Lat. libet by Lobeck Paralip. 113. 
The case-forms of the word are not known; still from the collection 
of words given here, we could expect to find no other stem than Aig. 
Perhaps this occurs also in the very obscure gloss of Hesych. λιφ- 
ἐρνοῦντες᾽ ἐν συνδένδρῳ τόπῳ προσφιλῶς διάγοντες Stud. III 198. — 
The clearer analogies in the other languages in Bopp Gl., Pott 11 260. 
The interchange between i and wu is as in φι-τύ-ω rt. pu (No. 417). 
Lat. liber free, according to the gloss in Paul. Epit. 121 loebes-um 
liberum had once a diphthong in the stem. For ἐλεύϑερο-ς, which 
has been incorrectly compared with this see p. 488. For the mean- 
ing the Ch.-Sl. ub-i-ms sponte is instructive. We must also place 
here Jabitina after what Preller Rém. Mythol. 387 has collected on 
the subject. 

546) Rt. λυ Av-w loosen, Av-a dissolution, separation, 
λύ-σι-ς loosening, λυ-τήρ loosener, λύ-τρο-ν 
ransom. 

Skt. rt. ἰώ (lund-mi) cut, cut in two, lav-t-tra-m 
sickle. 
Lat. re-lu-o undo again, so-lv-o for se-lu-o (so-li-tu-s), 
lu-o pay for. 
Goth. lau-s-j-a λύω, laus loose, us-laus-ein-s λύτρωσις. 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 1294, Benf. 11 8, Bugge Ztachr. XX 10. — 
The more forcible idea of cutting apart appears in the European $71 
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languages for the most part in a milder form. The Teutonic Jaus, 
O.-H.-G. los, like the Goth. lis-a (No. 688) and like 0.-H.-G. hlo-s-é-m 
(No. 62) is expanded by a sibilant, and is probably rightly connected 
with Goth. fra-lius-an lose (verlieren), so that we must assume a new 
stem lus. — Lat. so-lv-o, even in Vossius Etym. is broken up into 
se-lu-o and compared to so-cors for se-cor(d)-s. The uncompounded 
root probably appears in the old Roman goddess Lua, who is ment- 
ioned sometimes as Lua Saturnt, sometimes as Lua Mater, and who 
is to be regarded with Preller Rém. Mythol. 419 as a goddess of de- 
struction, or of reaping. Probably Jue-s (cp. No. 148) also belongs 
here. — For Av-a-io-¢ Pott Ztschr. VI 136. 


547) Rt. λυ Av-we water that has been used for washing, 
filth, λύϑϑρο-ν defilement, Av-uy insult, λυ-μαίν- 
ο-μαι insult, λού-ω wash, λουτρό-ν (Ao(F)-e-r90-» 
bath, λου-τήρ bathing tub, λού-τριο-ν water that 
has been used for bathing. 

Lat. lu-o (ad-lu-o, pol-lu-o, di-lu-o), di-luv-iu-m, ad- 
luy-te-s, li-tor washer, pol-li-bru-m washing basin, 
lu-tu-s, lu-s-tru-m, lav-e-re, lav-d-re, lau-tu-s. 

O.-N. lé-a adluo. 

O.-Ir. léthor, lothur alveus, canalis (Z.? 782). 


Pott W. I 1300, Benf. Π 121, Corssen Beitr. 516. — From the 
fundamental idea of washing all the others are gradually developed, 
especially that of dirt, as that which is washed off, and hence that 
of insult (cp. pol-lu-o προ-πηλακ-ίζω and λυμαένομαι), and on the other 
side that of atonement, as with ποι-νή (No. 373), so that perhaps not 
merely lustru-m mire, but also ldéstru-m sin-offering belongs here: the 
latter according to Paul. Epit. 120 has a long «, and hence probably 
comes like λου-τρό-ν from the strengthened stem: both have the same 
8 as mon-s-tru-m. Another etymology also possible was mentioned 
under No. 63. The old Latin lav-e-re (Ennius Vahl. p. 210) is par- 
allel to λού-ειν (Hom. praeter. λ16- = 10.-ε, even Attic 16-ξε, and 
also λοῦ-ται, λοῦ-σϑαι)}: it is developed from iv by an addition of 
sound. — The rt. πλυ (No. 369), from which some have wished to 
derive this rt. Au by aphaeresis, has an entirely different ramification 
and not inconsiderable differences in meaning. — This rt. Av in many 
of its applications is closely connected with No. 546, especially in 
λῦ-μα, λύ-μη, λυ-μαίνω, λυ-μεών, all of which mean not only asper- 
‘sion, like polluere, but also damage, ruin. Add ἀπολουσέμεναι᾽ xolo- 
βώσειν Κύπριοι Hes. 
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548) Avy— (st. λυγχ)ὴ lynx. — O-H.-G. luhs. — Lith. 
luszi-s, Ch.-Sl. rysi’ pardalis. 

Pott W. II[ 251, Benf. If 126, 872, Férstemann Ztechr. I 498. 
— Probably from rt. Aux see, whence Avyx-ev-¢ (No. 87). 


549) Rt. λυγ (cdvy) λύξωω (λυγγάνομαι) hiccough, sob 
(schlucke, schluchze), λύγξ (st. Avyy), λυγ-μό-ς 
hiccough. 

0.-H.-G. sluccan deglutire. 


O.-Ir. slucit they gulp down (F. A. 176), ro-slogeth 372 


absorpta est (sc. mors Z.? 477). 


Benf. II 12, who also quotes Gael. sluig-idh hiccough, gulp. But 
his other comparisons do not suit. — Ir. slucit is for *slungit (cp. nt 
cumuing non valet, ni cumcat non possunt Z.* 481, 488): ro-slogeth 
shows vowel-raising like ad-fét relatum est (for ad-fiadad 2.3 478). 
O0.R. quotes: slugatm I swallow, slug a gulp, slugdn throat, and 
others. . 


550) λώβ-η insult, λωβά-ο-μαι, λωβ-εύτω insult, scorn, 
λωβη-τίρ slanderer. — Lat. léb-e-s spot, disgrace, 
labe-cula. 


Pott I' 209, Benf. II 10. — It seems to me certain that these 
words go together, and that lab-e-s macula in vestimento (Paul. Epit. 
121) is not originally identical with ldbe-s fall (cp. ldb-i, lab-are, and 
Skt. lamb labi). Corssen’s attempt I* 402 to connect Jdbe-s spot and 
ldbe-s fall by means of the notion ‘damage’, I regard as extremely 
forced. But the Greek words with the meaning of outrage, disgrace, 
damage, which is distinctly prominent in them, are entirely removed 
from the notion of slipping, which is so clearly prominent in ldbi 
and labare. — It is a mistake to attempt to find the rt. of our words 
in any form like βλαβ in βλάπ-τω, and hence to derive λώβ-η (for 
βλωβ-η), like κώπ-η from rt. καπ (No. 34). It would be better to go 
back to No. 547, and to compare λύμη; in that case we should have 
to regard the β as developed from f. But ldbe-s then offers a dif- 
ficulty. For in Latin the transition from v to ὃ, even if not unheard 
of, as Corssen Beitr. 157 maintains, is at any rate limited to a narrow 
range, and to certain definite groups of sounds. 


551) μέλα-ς (st. μελᾶν) black, μελαίν-ω blacken, μολύν-ω 
spot. 
Skt. mala-m (subst.) dirt, filth, mala-s dirty, nig- 
gardly, malina-s dirty, impure, black. 


Ν 
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Lat. malu-s, mali-tia, mali-gnu-s, male-ficu-s. 

Goth. maid ῥυτίς, O-H.-G. mei macula. 

Lith. mél-s clay, mélyna-s blue, Lett. mel-s black. 

Cymr. melyn, Corn. milin, Arm. melen flavus, falvus, 
croceus (Z.? 724); Ir. maile malum (Corm. Gl. 24 
gaire, Transl. 87), Corn. malan ‘the evil one, the 
devil’ (Lex. Cornu-Brit.). 

Pott I! 112, 2538, Bopp Gl., Benf. 1 478. — These words are all 
simply developed from a rt. mal with the meaning ‘to be dirty’. 
For the moral meaning of the Lat. malu-s cp. hic niger est, hune tu 
Romane caveto. On the other hand it seems to me doubtfal whether 
Goth. +nél γραφή, méljan γράφειν can be correctly compared, for in 
these words the notion of spotting does not come into prominence 
(Diefenbach Goth. Wtb. II 16). For the formation of μολύνω, which 
points to a st. wodo, Ztschr. VI 89. Further μολοβρό-ς (ρ 219, « 26), 
which the ancients explained by μολέσκων ἐπὶ τὴν βοράν, certainly 

873 belongs to this group of words; but it can hardly be, as Ameis App. 
to Od. @ p. 77 maintains, ‘dirt-eater’, a very strange description of 
the beggar, whose appetite for dainty bite has just been derided, and 
still more strange as used by Nicand. Ther. 622 of a plant which 
creeps on the ground, and hence may well be dirty, but hardly dirt- 
eating. Diintzer Ztschr. XIV 197 takes Beo as a suffix, without being 
able to establish this by any analogy. Now Aelian N. A. VII 47 
gives us the words podofgso-» and μολοβρέτη-ς for sucking-pig, and 
these cannot be separated from ὄβριο-ν, ὀβρίκαλο-ν (cp. Studien I, 1, 
259) young animal, especially sucking-pig. Hence, following Aristoph. 
Byz. (p. 117 Nauck) I divide μολ-οβρό-ς and translate ‘dirty young 
pig’, cp. Skt. vid-vardha, compounded with vish faeces (Pet. W.). In 
Nicander the remembrance of the main idea has been retained, but 
not that of the composition. — The form xo1-ofgro-» (also κόλ-αβρο-ς) 
equivalent to μολόβριον means ‘black sucking-pig’. — With the eth- 
ical meaning of the Lat. malu-s agree the Irish matle Cymr. mall 
bad, quoted by Pictet II 559. — The radically distinct κελαινό-ς has 
been discussed under No. 46. 


552) μόλυβο-ς, μόλιβο-ς, μόλυβδο-ς lead, μολυβδί-ς, μολ- 
ὑβδαινα ball of lead, μολυβ-ρό-ς (Hes.) leaden- 
coloured, μολυβ-οῦ-ς leaden. — Lat. plumbu-m, 
plumbd-eu-s. — O-H.-G. pli (st. pliwa). — Lett. 
alwa, Ch.-Sl. olovo. 


Pott I' 118, who quotes also the Hindustani mulwa, Benf. I 
525 f. — We muet assume, as it seems, a stem-form mluva. The 
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difficult combination of sounds ml was softened in Greek by means 
of the auxiliary vowel o, while m in Latin, being in immediate con- 
tact with 1, changed into the same p, which was produced before ὦ 
in ex-em-p-lu-m, tem-p-lu-m. In the Slavo-Lith. branch of languages 
the initial consonant has been entirely lost. — One is tempted to add 
here also liv-or, ltv-idu-s, liv-eo, with Pott I' 120. — The β in po- 
λυβο-ς has originated in f, on which see more at. Ὁ. 572. In Latin 
the preceding nasal has probably brought about the change of v 
into ὃ. Pictet’s (Ztechr. V 323) derivation from the words mentioned 
under No. 551 rests mainly on the Skt. bahw-mala-s lead, properly 
‘very dirty’: but this word is unauthenticated. Some objections and 
varying combinations of Walter’s (Ztachr. XII 408) I discussed in XII 
397. — Pictet I 183 entirely separates μόλυβο-ς from the correspond- 
ing words in the other languages. — I do not consider my compar- 
ison quite certain. 
553) ὀλίγο-ς (comp. ὀλέξων == ὀλιγ-ίων, ὑπ-ολίξζων) small, 
ὀλιγο-στό-ς the least [see Ell. Lex. Soph. and 
Herm. on Ant. 621 (625 D.)], ὀλιγ-ἄκι-ς a few 
times. 
Skt. rt. rig and lig (lig-d-mi) pluck, vt-lish-fa-s mu- 
tilatus, léc-a-s a little bit. 
O.-Pruss. lik-u-t-s parvus, Lith. lésa-s lean. 

Bopp Gl., Benf. Il 26. — The o is prothetic, as in ὁ-λ1όπ-τ-ὦ 
by the side of λέπ-ω peel (Lobeck El. I 83); it is wanting in the 
words preserved by Hesych. λιζόν (read λέξον) ἔλαττον, λιξζῶνες (λέζ- 
ovtg?) ἐλάττονες. y is weakened from x as in μίσγ-ὦ (No. 474), hence 
Wk is the rt., from which we can arrive at the Low Germ. leeg (Engl. 
low) low, bad, weak. Perhaps in λισσόν, which in Hesych. is ex- 
plained inter alia by ἔλασσον, a trace of the harder stem λὲκ is pre- 


served. But the lexicographer has confused this with λισσόν smooth. 374 
The comparative is naturally to be accented λέσσον. 


554) St. os-odvy oddodvg-a cry, ὀλολυγ-ή, ὀλολυγ-μό-ς 
crying, ὀλολυγ-ών cry, note of the frog, name 
of a screeching animal, ὀλολυγ-αία a name for 
the night-owl. 

Skt. wul-ul-t-s ululabilis, ululatus, «lhika-s owl, 
screech-owl. 

Lat. ul-ucu-s, ul-ul-a, ulul-d-re, ululd-tu-s, ululd-bilc-s. 

Bopp Gl., Benf. 1 46. — The rt. is wl, Gr. v4, reduplicated ul-uwi, 

according to Greek phonetic laws ὀλ-υλ (cp. ποππύξω, πορφύρω), with 
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an added νυ (cp. Skt. ulti-ka-s) ὁλ-υλιυ, dissimilated afresh in order 
to avoid the distasteful repetition of syllables containing v (gi-rtv-¢ 
No. 417) o4-o4-v. From this stem comes directly ὁ Glodv-¢, a word 
quoted from the comedians, and explained by Photius as γυναικώδης, 
e. ‘shrieker’: whence with a guttural comes the derived ololvy. 
For the different meanings of the animal's name ὀλολυγών cp. Steph. 
Thes. The fundamental notion of howling sound (cp. ἀλαλάξω) rans 
through all the words quoted. Hence the connection with ὕλ-ἀ-ὦ, 
ὁλα-κο-μωροι, vi-ax-té-w, bark, asserted by Benfey and Déderlein 
(Gloss. 2272), is not to be absolutely rejected. U/l-wl-dre looks like 
ἃ reduplicated v1-c-». But the connection with 64-ol-a assumed by 
Déderlein (Gloss. 2163) is not to be accepted for a moment. 


555) ovd-s salve, ὁλοό-ς salvus. — Lat. salv-u-s, salv-e-o, 
salii(t)-s, salii-bri-s. — Goth. sél-s dya®os, un-sél-s 
πονηρός, sélei χρηστότης, O.-N. εἰ felix, O-H.-G. 
sdlig happy [silly]. — O.-Ir. slam salvus ‘quasi 
sal-dn’ (Z2 777). 


Buttm. Lexil. I 190, Pott I' 180, Sonne Epilegomena zu Benfey’s 
Wurzellexikon p. 16. — Benfey I 315 declares the comparison of this 
word with salvus to be impossible. We have however a trace of the 
initial spir. asp. = σ in Suidas: ὁλοός δασυνομένης τῆς πρώτης ovi- 
λαβῆς δηλοὶ 6 φρόνιμος καὶ ἀγαϑός, and on ὁλοόφρων there are se- 
veral traces of the explanation δύναται καὶ ὀλοόφρων λέγεσθαι ὃ vy- 
tsig tag φρένας ἔχων (Apollon. Lex. p. 120, 16). From ὁλοό-ς comes 
the form mentioned by Hesych. odoeiza: ὑγιαένει. Hence there are 
glimpses both of the form and of the meaning of salvus: as to the 
second o, this certainly represents a £. On this see p. 556. In οὗλε 
the fF has been transferred.into the first syllable, under the form of 
vw (cp. γοῦνα = yovfa). There is a close connexion with both words 
in Οὔλ-ιο-ς, an Ionic surname of Apollo accoroing to Strabo XIV, 
p. 635 ὑγιαστικὸς καὶ παιωνικός, τὸ γὰρ οὔλειν ὑγιαίνειν, and farther 
in οὐλείοιεν [οὐλεοιεν Ὁ] ἐν ὑγείᾳ φυλάσσοιεν Hesych.; and according 
to Ahrens D. Aeol. 284 also in ἔλλαϑι in Simonides (fr. XCI Schnei- 
dewin) and ἔλλετε in Callimachus. Both these may remain doubtfal. 
Lobeck Rhemat. 111 and Déderlein Gloss. 472 prefer to find in οὖλε 
a vocative like macte; but I see no decisive reasons for this, for there 
is nothing against the laws of language in a verbal stem olv, od. 
We may without much hesitation add here ὄλβ-ο-ς, ὄλβ-εο-ς with β 
for £. In all these words the fundamental idea remains the same. 
οὐλή scar, according to Hesych. ἕλκος εἰς ὑγέειαν ἧκον, connected by 
Schleicher Comp. ? 70 [p. 45 E. T.] with Lat. vol-nus, Skt. rraga-m 
wound, has perhaps nothing in common with our words. — I prefer 
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also to discuss separately o40-¢ whole, with Skt. sarva-s quivis, omnis 376 
(p. 540). Cp. Corssen I? 485 and No. 570. 


556) σάλ-ο-ς, σάλ-η tossing, restless motion, σαλ-εύ-ὦ toss, 
wave, σαλάσσ-ω toss, σάλαξ sieve, σόλο-ς quoit, 
oalax-av braggart, σαλ-ύγη συνεχὴς κίνησιρ, 
δσαλαγή noise, σαλαγέ-ω shake. 

Lat. salu-s (Enn.), salu-m == σάλος. 
0.-H.-G. swéllan swell, boil up, wider-swal-m whirl- 
pool. 


Benf. I 61 compares Skt. sar-it flood, saras pool, sal-a-m with 
in-sul-a (cp. Lith. sala island), sal-ila-m water (Bopp GI.), and even 
ai-s with the meaning sea; but this meaning cannot be separated 
from that of salt, and will be discussed on Ὁ. 538. On the contrary, 
through all the words here collected runs the idea of tossing motion, 
which justified Lobeck (Rhemat. 112) in connecting σά-λο-ς with σεξω 
shake. Whether the σέλ-ματα (cp. ἐύσσελμο-ς) denoted originally the 
bending timbers I do not venture to determine. In no case have they 
anything to do with rt. ced, ἐδ (No. 280), as Eschmann thinks Ztechr. 
XIII 106. For the word denotes by no means only the seats of the 
rowers, The metaphor which occurs in σαλάκων reminds us of the 
Lat. jactare. The proper name Σόλων also belongs here, as it seems. 
— Probably a Ff has been lost after σ. Thus in the first place σείω 
(for ofs-jw), and then also σάλο-ς (for σιβα-λο-ς) might be connected 
with the Skt. rt. sw su-nd-mi, which means press out, pound (de mor- 
tarto εἰ ptstillo Westerg.) and from which the Séma-drink gets its 
name. Cp. No. 571, 604, Pott W. I 1344. 


557) σέαλο-ν spittle, σίαλο-ς fat, grease, σιαλώ-δης spittle- 
like, fat, late Greek σάλο-ς spittle. — Lat. sal- 
iva. — O-H.-G. slim. — Ch.-Sl. sli-na saliva, 
Lith. sél-e spittle, slaver. — O.-Ir. saile saliva, 
dat. pl. selib (Goid. p. 11), da sale duo sputa 
(Z.? 233), sult fat (Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 117 
molt). 

Pott I! 5, Benf. I 414, Stokes, Corm. 6]. Transl. p. 36. — Neither 
Benfey nor Kuhn (Ztschr. IV 24) can induce me to believe that the 
Skt. shtiv spit contains the root, for the meaning goes much beyond 
this. It seems to me the most advisable course to assume a special 
rt. 811 (sli), strengthened sjal. — Bopp Gl. compares with sal-iva 
the same salila-m water, which was.mentioned above under σάλο-ς: 


this cannot be done because of the other words. 
Curtius, Etymology. 30 
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558) Rt. εφαλ σφάλλ-ὦ (é-opyd-a) make to totter, trip, 
σφάλ-μα slip, ἀ-σφαλ-ής firm, sure, σφαλ-ερό-ς 
unsure. 

Skt. sphal, sphul, sphal-d-mi, sphul-d-mi vacillo, con- 
cutio, d-sphdl-ana-m the attack, assault. 

Lat. fall-o, fal-su-s, falla, fall-ax, fallac-ia. 

0.-H.-G. fallan fall. 

Lith. pulu inf. pale fall. 

376 Pott W. II, 1, 514, Benf. I 567. — In Skt. there are three ra- 
dical forms nearly akin to each other: skhal titubare, cadere, Khal 
decipere, fallere, and our sphal with the by-forms sphul, sphar. The 
transitive meaning shake reappears in σφάλλω and fallo, the intrans- 
itive in σφαλό-ς. quoit. — Cp. Kuhn Ztschr. XII 323, Benary Rodm. 
Laut]. 13, Grassmann Ztschr. XII 96. — The aspirate in Greek and 
Sanskrit, the spirant in Latin are developed from a p (cp. No. 580), 
hence spal is to be assumed as the primitive form, so that thus the 
f in German, after the loss of the s is explained. — falla = fallacia 
Novius v. 12 Ribbeck (Comici). — Connected with the less material 
meaning of fallere we have σφάλλον' κολάκευσον (Hes.), and also 
φη-λό-ς deceitful, φηλό-ω deceive, defraud, φηλητής rascal, in which 
the o has disappeared as in Latin and German. 1 cannot accept the 
other combinations of Kuhn IV 35. — σκαλ-ηνό-ς, which does not 
mean limping, tottering, but uneven, crooked, is connected with oxol- 
ιό-ς, and stands quite apart from our rt. — The rt. skal slip, akin 
in sense to sphal, spal underlies the Goth. skal ὀφείλω, properly I fail, 
and the Lat. scel-us == Schuld [debt: cp. shall]. Cp. ἀλεέτης p. 547, 
Delbrick Ztschr. f. ἃ. Philol. I 135. 


559) “ὕλη wood, forest, ὑλή-ει-ς woody, ὕλ-ημα under- 
wood. — Lat. silva, silvestri-s, stlv-dsu-s, silva- 
ticu-s. 

Vossius Et. 8. v. sylva, as the word used then to be written. — 
Kuhn Ztschr. I 515, II 181, Grimm Gesch. 303 f. — Both refer here 
not merely saltu-s, where the a should warn us from such a com- 
parison, but also A.-S. holt lucus, O.-H.-G. holz lignum, silva. But 
the Teutonic ἢ cannot be shown to represent anything but an Indo- 
Germanic %, while on the other hand the Gr. spiritus asper here 
evidently stands for s, and what is there common to the forms sula 
and kalda, which we should have to presume? Legerlotsz Ztschr. 
VIII 208 attempts an explanation from a rt. σελ burn, which he 
finds recurring in the Lith. svil-ti singe, in the A.-S. swelan [schwcelen } 
to roast by a slow fire, and Skt. svar. The latter rt., quite anauthent- 
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icated, and apparently deduced from words which are discussed under 
No. 663, means only to shine. Though the idea of glowing and of 
slow roasting may have developed from this, that of burning up re- 
mains still quite distinct. Besides, the use of silva to denote under- 
wood, plantation will not agree with this [cp. Homer's ἄξυλος ὕλη 
‘copse where there are no logs’ 4 155]. I would rather attach these 
words to the rt. sw procreare, did not this rt. appears to be limited 
to the propagation of animals. The meaning ‘growth' (cp. φυτόν) 
would suit very well. Perhaps ὕλη originated from ὕλιξα, so that, 
with a weakening of u to s (cp. libet and lubet), silva — also stlua 
— corresponds exactly. The initial sibilant remained in the proper 
name Σκακπτη-σύλη (cleared wood), Lat. Scaptensula ‘ex ultima antt- 
quitate’, as Lachmann saw, ad Lucret. VI 810. Cp. the form σέδα 
mentioned under No. 280. 

560) ὑλέα sole. — Goth. sulja σανδάλιον, ga-suljan 9ὲ- 

μελιοῦν, O.-H.-G. sola. 

Lobeck Paralip. 34, 338, Diefenb. Wtb. II 289. — dda: only in 
Hesych. in the glosses vides ta πρὸς κάσσωσι δέρματα, for which 
Musurus writes ὑλέαι ta πρὸς καττύμασι δέρματα, and vilag τοὺς 
καρπατίμους (i. 6. καρπατένους) τόμους, hence pieces of leather cut 
for soles. — Otherwise Benf. I 291, XVII, whose derivation from 
the rt. se Lat. suere (No. 578) is not improbable for the Greek words 377 
but it is less suitable for the Teutonic groups of words gathered by 
Diefenbach. Cp. also No. 281, where we placed the Lat. sol-ea, since 
it cannot be separated from solu-m (cp. Pott W. 1 1350). The rarity 
of the Greek words makes it impossible to decide. 


561) yadivo-g (Aeol. yedcyvo-s). — Skt. khalina-s, khal- 


ima-s bit of the bridle (?). 

Benf. I 678, cp. II 282, Ztschr. Π 336. — Boeht. and Roth in 
the Pet. Dict. expressly explain the Sansknit words by ‘bit of a bridle’, 
and prove by quotations that it was put into the mouth of the beast; 
and according to Pollux A 148 τὸ εἰς τὸ στόμα ἐμβαλλόμενον was 
called yadivog, hence T 898 ἐν δὲ χαλινοὺς γαμφηλῇς ἔβαλον, so that 
in later writers χαλινός could also mean the corner of a horse's 
mouth, and the fangs of snakes. Hence the identity of the two words 
is certain, but A. Weber Beitr. 1V 278 regards khalina-s as borrowed 
from the Greek; and he is not without support from other Sanskrit 
scholars. From this point of view the isolated position and the va- 
rying quantity of the word is worth notice. Hence the note of inter- 
rogation. . 

562) ψύλλα, ψύλλο-ς flea. — Lat. pilex. — O.-H.-G. πόλι. 
— Ch-Sl. bli-cha, Lith. blusd. 
-Pott I’ 87, Férstemann Ztechr. III 60, Corssen I* 549. — The 
30* 
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identity of the creature, which in all four families of speech is de- 
noted by a labial and J, establishes the unity of the name: but a dif- 
ference in the formation must be admitted. The Lat. -ex (st. ec, tc) 
is individualising, as in cul-ex, sen-ex, and finds ite analogue in the ἢ 
of the German word. The Slavo-Lith. form shows a 8 — for Ch.-Si. 
ch == s — and a weakened initial letter. Perhaps sp was the original 
initial sound (Kuhn Ztschr. IV 36). We shall find on p. 688 » for x 
presenting itself in some other words as a metathesis of sp. — Skt. 
pala-s louse (Benf. I 576) I prefer to omit here. Pictet I 413 com- 
pares pulaka-s, which among its many meanings has that of a kind of 
vermin. — Misteli Ztschr. XVII 169. 


563) ὠλένη elbow, ὠλέκρανο-ν the point (head) of the 
elbow, “Rdevo-s. — Lat. ulna. — Goth. aleina, 
0.-H.-G. elina πῆχυς, cubitus. — O.-Ir. ule ulna, 
dat. pl. wlneib (T. B. Fr. p. 140). 


Pott I' 117, Benf. Π 805. — Originating from the same rts. ar, 
al, with different suffixes, but a similar meaning, we have: Skt. ar- 
dlas bent, the bent arm, aratni-s elbow (cp. also Lat. ar-cu-s), Lith. 
al-kii-né elbow, olektt-s ell = Ch.-Sl. lakuti, Gr. ἄλαξ πῆχυς ᾿ϑαμά- 
vor Hesych., for which M. Schmidt p. 129, probably with justice, 
writes ἄλξ, to observe the alphabetical arrangement. But to con- 
jecture with Vossius ἡ ἐσχύς for πῆχυς seems to me the most extreme 
temerity, in the case of a work like that of Hesych. Cp. widow (for 
ὦλ-νο-νϑ)" τὴν τοῦ Beazlovog καμπήν. — The Irish word appears 
also with 1]: ar a dibn ullennaib on his two elbows (L. U. Journ. 1 
p. 378); cp. Stokes Ir. Gl. p. 149, Z.? 268. 


378 a 


Greek o in the following instances corresponds to an 
Indo-Germanic s, which in the other languages is as a rule 
retained, but in Latin between two vowels it has almost 
invariably ‘passed into r. In the same position the sibilant 
is regularly dropped in Greek: while at the beginning of 
a word before a vowel it passes into the spiritus asper. 
In Irish s is retained only in groups of consonants and at 
the beginning of a word; between vowels it is lost. 


564) Rt. ἐς εἰ μέ (Aeol. ἔμ-μι = dope), 3 sing. ἐσ-τί, εὐ- 
εσ-τῶ well-being, ἐσ-8-λό-ς excellent, é0-¢ good. 
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Skt. as-mi sum, as-ti est, s-at being, good, su- 
(prefix) = εὐ-, sv-as-ti-s well-being. — Zd. ah-mi 
sum, a¢-ti, anh-u lord, world. 

Lat. (e)s-u-m, es-t, s-on(t)-s, sont-icu-s, Osc. es-uf. 

Goth. i-m, is-t, sunji-s, O-N. sann-r true, guilty. 

‘Lith. es-mi, é-ti, Ch.-Sl. jes-mi, jes-t¥, Lith. es-a-ba 
being, es-ni-s constant, sure. 

O.-Ir. am sum, at es, as, is est, ammi sumus, 1 
sunt (Z.? 487); su-, so- bene in so-nirt firmus, 
fortis (nert vis, valor), su-thain perpetuus (tan 
tempus, Z. 863). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. Π 2,228, Benf. I 25, Grimm Gr. I 1070, 
Gesch. 842, Kuhn Ztschr. I 183, II 187, Stokes Ir. Gloss. p. 127. — 
The Skt. as-u-s breath of life, asu-ra-s living, and ds, ds-ja-m mouth 
which is quite parallel to Lat. 6s make it almost certain that the 
physical meaning of this very ancient verbum substantivum was 
breathe, respire. According to Renan de l’Origine du language p. 129 
(éd. 4™°*) the Hebrew verb. subst. haja or hawa has the same funda- 
mental meaning. The three main meanings are probably developed 
in the following order: breathe, live, be. So Max Miiller II 849. 
The distinction of this root from the synonymous bhu Gr. gv (No. 
417) — a distinction traceable in many languages — suite this view. 
Rt. as denotes, like respiration, a uniform continuous existence: rt. bhu 
on the other hand implies a becoming. Hence the two rts. supple- 
ment each other, so that the former is used exclusively in the dura- 
tive forms of the present-stem, the second especially in the tenses 
which hke the aorist and the perfect denote an incipient or a com- 
pleted process of becoming (ἔ-φῦ-», πέ-φῦ-κα, fu-t). In_all languages 
but Greek, however, the rt. bhu also has faded into a simple verbum 
substantivam. This satisfies the objections of Tobler Ztschr. IX 254. 
— The differing view of Ascoli (Framm linguist. IV p. 20) and 
Schweizer (Ztechr. XVII 144), which rests especially on Skt. as-ta-m 
home (adv.), and according to which the rt. as had as its fundamental 
meaning ‘stand’, ‘linger’, does not at all suit Skt. as-u-s, asu-ra-8. ds 379 
== 6s may have originated in as, just as well as vdk = voc from vak 
(Max Miller Asiat. Society March 1868 p. 35), while the assumption 
that ds is contracted from avas or akas is not established by any 
striking example. — It is but a short step from the living to the 
real, thence to the true, and to that which realizes the purpose of 
its existence, the good. On ἐ-ὕ-ς (Ep. 7-v-s) for ἐσ-υ-ς, in the neut. 
contracted to εὖ see Rhein. Mus. 1845 p. 245 ff; we must reject 
however what is said there about the German wahr. Bugge Ztschr. 
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XX 33 tries to show traces of su-, good, in European languages. --- 
With the Skt. partic. s-at is connected No. 208 ἐτ-εό-ς == sat-ja-s. 
Whether ἐσ- 9-λό-ς (Dor. é0-40-¢) comes directly from the rt., or, as 
Kuhn holds Ztschr. IV 30, from a stem ἐστ = Skt. sat I do not at- 
tempt to determine. Further ἕτοι-μο-ς like frv-po-¢ must have meant 
originally real, ready; the latter seems immediately comparable to 
the Skt. satva-m truth. The Osc. es-uf == Lith. es-aba, which accord- 
ing to Lange means caput, in the sense which the word has in the 
Roman law, but which perhaps rather means property, has been dis- 
cussed by me Ztschr. IV 236. Schleicher indeed holds the Lith. 
word, as well as esni-s to be an invented one, foreign to the popular 
idiom. — The connexion of s-on(t)-s and sont-icu-s with this rt. has 
been recognized by Clemm and established Stud. III 328, while Bugge 
IV 205 confirms it by northern analogies. Language regards the 
guilty man as the man ‘who it was’. 


565) Rt. éc Fec ἔν-νυ-μι clothe, εἶμα ἱμάτ-ιο-ν dress, 
ἔσ-ϑο-ς, ἐσ-ϑ-ἡ(τ)-ς clothing, éavd-g (εἰᾶνό-ς) 
clothes, ἑ-ανό-ς covering round. 

Skt. rt. vas (vas-é) put on, vas-man, vas-ana-m, vas- 
tra-m clothes, vas-dna-s covering round, covered 
round. — Zd. vanh to clothe, vasih-ana (n.) vag- 
tra (n.) clothes. 

Lat. ves-ti-s, vesti-o. 

Goth. ga-vas-jan to clothe, vas-t clothes. 

Cymr. gwis-coed vestes, Corn. guisc vestimentum 
(Z.? 291. 181). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. Il, 2, 481, Kuhn Ztschr. I] 182, 266. — F is 
clearly seen in καταείνυσαν (P 185), ἐπιειμένος, ἐπιέσασθαι, ξέσατο 
(Hoffmann Quaest. Hom. § 118), in the Aeol. γέμ-ματα = εσ-ματα, 
Dor. γῆ-μα, γέσ-τρα στολή (Hesych.), Lacon. Béo-to-», βέτ-το-ν (E. M.), 
Cypr. veot-¢, cp. p. 550 and Ahrens D. Aeol. 31, Dor. 46. Ebel 
Ztschr. IV 202 will not allow the Homeric form εἶμαε to pass as ori- 
ginally a perfect because of the want of reduplication. But as it has 
a decided perfect meaning, and as from the early uncertainty of the 
« the initial sound was variable, not much stress is to be laid on 
this want. The two forms of favo-¢ differing only in the quantity of 
the α are discussed by Buttmann Lexilog. II 11. He separates the 
adjective from this rt.; but as he himself recognizes the meaning of 
‘covering’ as 8 legitimate one for this adjective, we shall add the 
adjective also here, especially as the striking analogy of the Skt. 
vas-ana-m and vas-dna-s comes in to help us. It is formed like 
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ἀ-μεν-ηνό-ς. For ἰμάτιον p. 102. — The rt. Fec clothe agrees with 
that discussed under No. 206, which means dwell, in the common 880 
notion of a protecting surrounding. A middle position between cloth- 
ing and dwelling is held by the Lat. vas (vasis), which is perhaps 
rightly placed here, especially as Skt. vds-ana-m means clothing, 
dwelling, vessel. Cp. Pictet II 277. — This and the foregoing root 
are discussed thoroughly by Hainebach ‘Die Wurzeln FEC und €C 
Giessen 1860', with many precise deductions and striking remarks, 
though in other points I cannot agree with him, especially with re- 
ference to the number of words, which he derives from these roots. 


566) ἕσπερο-ς evening (subst. and adj.), ἑσπέρα evening, 
ἑσπέρ-ιο-ς, ἑσπερ-ινό-ς of evening. — Lat. vesper, 
vespera, vesper-tinu-s. — Lith. vdkara-s, Ch.-Sl. 
vecerti evening, veter-int éoxegevos. — Cymr. 
ucher vespera (Ζ. 828): O.-Ir. fescor, Corn. 
gwespar, Arm. gousper (Z.* 781, 131, 133), Cymr. 
gosper (Spurr. Dict.). 

Pott 1! 121. — The explanation from ‘divas-para the end of the 
day’, suggested by Bopp Vgl. Gr. II 190, and approved by Benf. II 
208, must be abandoned, if only because of the Slavo-Lith. words. 
As p comes from k, but not & from p, these take us back to a pri- 
mitive form vas-kara-s. Hence in Latin, here as well as in lupus 
(No. 89), the representation of a k by a p must be admitted. For 
the F in the Aeol. Féoxege Ahrens D. Aeol. 32. In Homer we have 
μένον δ᾽ ἐπὶ ἕσπερον ἐλθεῖν δ᾽ 786 and the like. — As vas-a-ti-s means 
night in Skt., we may probably see a kindred word here, and in the 
German West, and perhaps the rt. of our word in vas cover round 
(No. 565). — As contrasted with the Cymr. ucher, which must be di- 
rectly compared with the Lith. and Ch.-Sl. words, the other Celtic 
words which have been quoted might seem to have been borrowed 
from the Latin, did not the form espar in espar-tain eventide (Corm. 
Gl. p. 14, O’R. Dict. Z.? 55) which is certainly borrowed, speak 
at all events against the borrowed character of Ir. fescor. Ebel Beitr. 
If 166 still quotes the puzzling Corn. gurthuper, for which we 
find however gurthuher Z.* 1073. 


567) Rt. Zec ξέτω (late év-vu-ue perf. τὰ. ἔ-ξεσ-μαι aor. 
act. ξέσ-σε-ν) seethe, bubble, ξέσ-μα, ξέ-μα. ἀο- 
coction, ξέ-σι-ς seething, boiling, ξεσ-τό-ς sodden, 
ξή-λο-ς ardor. 

Skt. rt. jas (jas-jd-mt, jas-d-mi), bubble, seethe, 
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fatigue oneself, d-jas exert oneself, pra-jas-ta-s 
boiling over (ὑπερξέων). 

0.-H.-G. jés-an, ger-ja-n [gdren| ferment, Mod.-G. 
Gisch-t [or Gasch-t] yeast, froth. 

Benf. I 681, Pott W. Π 2, 468, Kuhn Ztechr. II 187, Roth Ni- 
rukta, Erliuter. p. 78, where the meaning ‘seethe’ is established for 
some passages in the Rigveda, and conjectured also for the Zend. — 
For £ = j see p. 609. The less physical meaning of the post-Homeric 
᾿ξζῆλος has its precedent in the use of the verb fém. The ἃ of the 
Dor. ξάλος, which Diintzer Ztschr. XVI 281 opposes to my etymology, 
finds its explanation in an older rt. fas, which is preserved also in 
ξά-λη tossing of the sea, ξάλο-ς, ξαλά-ω: and further, the rule, good 
enough for practical purposes, that ἃ in the Doric dialect is to be 
expected only in the place of an « which has come from ἢ, is liable 

381 to important exceptions from the well-known fact that even = in va- 
rious dialects not uncommonly appears in the older form of a. 
Déderlein Gl. 2450 refers to this rt. also the Homeric ξω-ρό-τερον 
(ἀκρατότερον Apoll. Lex.) κέραιε I 203, which might indeed very well 
mean fervidius. Pott, who discusses this rt. I]? 805, refers to fon: 
τὸ ἐπάνω τοῦ μέλιτος (Hes.), which, if taken as froth, foam, suits 
well here. Cp. Hesych. ξείουσαν ἀφρίζουσαν. 


568) Rt. ἧς ἤ-μαι, ἤσ-ται sit. — Skt. ds (ds-é) sit, stay, 
dwell, 3 sing. ds-té, ds-a-m seat, ds-ana-m sedes. 
— Zd. dh sit, remain. — Lat. d-nu-s, O.-Lat. 
Umbr. ds-a, Osc. aas-a, N.-Lat. dr-a. 


Bopp Gl., Bott W. II, 2, 299. — That ἦ-μαι has nothing to do 
with el-ca (part. Fo-cas, fous), as Buttmann A. Gr. II 202 supposed, 
is shown on the one hand by the 7, which proves that the spiritus 
lenis was the original breathing, and on the other hand by the 3 pl. 
ef-atat, ἕ-αται, sf-ato which go back to ds-a-tat, ds-a-ta. The ε 
shortened from 7 is the same as in véa from »yfa, in κέᾶς from rt. 
KGF, The 3 sing. ἦσ-ται, which has preserved the final s of this rt., 
as ἦσ-τον has in the case of the rt. ἐς, shows that the initial aspi- 
ration has nothing to do with the loss of the o from the middle of 
the word (against Kuhn Ztechr. IT 269), but is rather to be considered 
as not original. The spiritus asper originating in the lenis is dis- 
cussed on p. 676. In this case the resemblance in sound to the 
words of kindred meaning ἕξω, εἶσα may have favoured the sharp 
aspiration. Hence it is not admissible to separate rt. ἧς from ds and 
to attach it to rt. vas dwell, as Hainebach wishes to do in the essay 
mentioned under No. 565, p. 18. Benfey I 418 derives ἤσ-υχο-ς from 
this rt. in the sense of sedatus, a derivation well supported by the 
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meaning of the word. Lobeck Proleg. 889 quotes adjectives similarly 
formed. Even 7-uego-¢ tame, perhaps properly, dwelling with, as it 
were settling down with, may be derived from this rt. by means of 
the suffix -μερο = Skt. mara (ad-mara-s greedy, rt. ad = Gr. ἐδ 
No. 279), discussed by Aufrecht Ztechr. I 480. For the rt. jam re- 
strain, from which Bopp Gl., Kuhn Ztschr. II 320 derive 7jego-s, 
shows a different initial sound in ξημ-ία. — For the Italian words 
see Macrobius Saturn. ΠῚ 2,8, Mommsen Unterit. D. 244, Aufr. Ὁ. Kirchh. 
II 402. — Perhaps the Lith. as-la floor belongs here; this would be 
analogous to the Hom. εἴαμενή (also εἰαμενή, ἰαμενή in Hesych. and 
in other forms), low ground (= ἔσ-α-μενη), for Classen’s explanation 
of this word as ‘the clothed’, from No. 565, poetical as it is, seems 
to me improbable for so ancient a word (Beobacht. ἅν. den hom. 
Sprachgebrauch, 2. Theil, Frankf. 1855 p. 10). — The meaning pre- 
valent in the Skt. ds attaches itself exceptionally also to the form 
as-ta-m home, which evidently belongs rather here than to the rt. as 
im its usual sense. Could as breathe, and as sit be linked by the 
intermediate notion ‘stop for breath’? — With regard to the Italian 
word for altar it is noteworthy that Skt. as (Pet. D. I 729) is also 
used of men praying and sacrificing at the altar. 


569) ἰσο-ς (for FroFo-s) Aeol. ἔσσο-ς [Att. “Yoo-g] equal. 
— Skt. vishu (adv.) to both sides, vishuva-m 
aequinoctium, vishu-vant holding the middle. 


Pott I! 272, Benf. Π 222. — An initial F is proved by the Hom. 382 
fem. éfon, by γισγόν ἴσον, Lacon. βέωρ ἴσως (Hesych.). That the o 
has displaced a consonant following it, is shown by the Aeolic form 
(Abrens D. Aeol. 66), to which belong also locos γαλήνη, ἰσσᾶσϑαι 
κληροῦσϑαι (cp. ἴση) and perhaps also Toca’ ἡ Λέσβος τὸ πρότερον 
(Hesych.). From γισγόν we can see that this consonant was a second 
digamma. Now the stem so arrived at is identical with Skt. vishuva 
(for vieva), an expansion of vishu (for visu) like that of πολυ to πολλο 
i. 6. zodfo. The rt. of vish-uw is held to be Skt. vish (vis) separare, 
which may be conjectured in ἀΐσ-ονες φραγμοί, ἀϊσόμενος φραξάμενος 
(Hesych.). In that case « would be prefixed as in ἄερσα by the side 
of Hom. ἐέρση. Thus we could also arrive at αἷσ-τα, which accord- 
ingly meant, like ἡ ἴση, the equal share. Hence αἵσιμο-ς and the 
Tomic ἀναισιμό-ω, Att. καταισιμόω use up, spend. — We must reject the 
comparison with Skt. vigva-s (i. 6. vek-va-s) omnis (Kuhn Ztschr. 
II 272) and ἴδιος (Ahrens u. 8.) and also Fick’s comparison with Skt. 
ésha wish and 0Q.-H.-G. éra, which are entirely distinct in meaning. 


570) σάο-ς, O00-¢, σῶοςς, σῶ-ς whole, sound, σῶ-κο-ς 
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strong, σαύ-ω, σώ-ξ-ὦ (more correctly σῴξω) heal, 
Save, σω-τήρ Saviour, ἄ-σω-το-ς past healing. — 
Lat. sd-nu-s. 


Benary Lautl. 285, and after him Benfey I 360 compare Skt. 
sah-ja-s strong, sah-ja-m soundness. In that case sagh would be the 
rt., but Gr. y is hardly ever dropped before vowels. Pictet Ztachr. 
V 388 agrees with this view. But his own companson of σά-ο-ς with 
Skt. sava-s Soma-juice, offering, is untenable for this primitive ad- 
jective. The different vowels of the adjective are treated by Lobeck 
El. II 121. The relation of σῶ-μα to our rt. is difficult, because in 
Homer, as Aristarchus noticed (Lehrs? p. 86), it means only cadaver. 
See on this point Delbriick Ztschr. XVII 238. Among the numerous 
proper names belonging here Zew, the name of a Nereid, hence 
‘saving goddess’, is noteworthy (Pott Ztachr. VI 272). — We might 
conjecture some kinship with Lat. so-briu-s, which when compared 
with é-briu-s strikingly reminds us of σώφρων, with so-spe(t)-s, by the 
side of seispes (C. I. L. No. 1110), treated by Corssen Nachtr. 250, 
and connexion might even be conjectured with the words discussed 
under No. 555. It seems to me somewhat bold to base this group 
on rt. ἐς (No. 564) with a lost vowel (cp. Skt. s-mas = semus). It 
is better not to go beyond sa as the root-syllable, from which pro- 
bably come also sacer and sanctu-s, sancio. 

571) Rt. ca σά-ω, σή-ϑ-ω sift, σῇ-σ-τρο-ν sieve. — Lith. 
sijd-j-u sift, sé-ta-s sieve (rt. st). 

Pott W. I 806, Benf. I 398 ἢ, — A late by-form is σινέο-ν sieve 
σινιάξω sift; an older by-form, as it seems, of 078-0 is 78-m (ἠϑέ-ο, 
79-p0-s) with the meaning strain, filter. The replacement of the σ 
by the spir. lenis instead of by the spir. asp. is explained, as in the 
case of &y-w, by the following aspirate (Lobeck Rhem. p. 98). Lobeck 
conjectures also a connexion with cefw shake (cp. No. 556). As sowing 
is 8 sifting scattering shaking, the rt. sa, which is widely spread in 

383 several families of speech (sa-tu-s, sé-vt, sé-men = Q.-H.-G. sa-mo, 
pres. 86-7-0 == se-8-0, Goth. satan, Ch.-Sl. sé-ja-tt, Lith. sé-j sow) 
might also be akin. (Cp. No. 389). Other combinations are made 
by Leo Meyer Ztschr. VIII 248, where he connects them with Skt. as 
throw and sd (ajd-mt). Pictet II 99, 286, where also A.-S. si-bs, O.-H.-G. 
stb [sieve] are quoted, and a connexion with Skt. sik No. 24> is sug- 
gested. — In any case we might conclude even from the Greek forms 
that the weaker si stood by the side of the full root sa. — For dif- 
ferent Latin forms belonging here, especially Sa-e-turnu-s, Sd-turnu-s, 
pro-sa-p-ta (with expanding p) and others more or less certain, see 
Corssen I? 417 ff. — Biicheler in Polle de artis vocabulis Lucretianis 
p. 57 adds sae-clu-m as seed, race, not without probability. 
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572) oiy-y silence, σῖγα (adv.) silently, σιγά-ω am silent, 
σιγη-λό-ς silent. — M.-H.-G. swig-en, 0.-N. sveigyja 
flectere. [Cp. sway.] _ 


Pott W. III 356, Benf. I 464, Kuhn Ztschr. Π 182, Grassmann 
XII 136. — I repeat this comparison in spite of the anomalous re- 
lation of the sounds, regarding Gr. y as softened from x (cp. rt. wAay 
No. 367) and giving svik as the primitive form, from which a Teu- 
tonic seth, serg would be explained; but I omit the Lat. stl-e-o be- 
cause of the Goth. ana-sil-an (to become quiet). Grimm Gr. II 17 
assumes as the primary meaning of the Teutonic words premere, 
flectere. — Of Greek dialectic forms we find fya’ σιώπα Κύπριοι 
(Hesych.) for which it is perhaps more correct to read with M. Schmidt 
Ztschr. IX 367 γα, and the still more remarkable ῥίγα σιώπα. As 
an initial o, in spite of Mor. Schmidt Ztschr. X 208, in no dialect 
passes into 0, ῥέγα, if correctly preserved to us, might be for σρίγα, 
and this for offya, like τρέ Cretan for rf é, σέ (Ahr. Ὁ. Dor. 51). 


573) Rt. cxay σκάξ-ὦ limp. — Skt. rt. khang (for skang) 
khang -d-mi limp, khang-a-s limping. — M.-H.-G. 
hink-e, han-c limping. 

Kuhn Ztschr. ΠῚ 429, Pet. D. II 589, where inter alta khanga 
is quoted as the name of an unevenly constructed metre (cp. oxaf{or). 
— The primary form is skag, nasalized skang. Hence has come, by 
the change of g before 7 into d, Gr. σκάξω i. 6. oxad-j-m (cp. déf-a 
rt. Fpey No. 141); the verb seems to occur only in quite late writers, 
except with the present stem. Pott W. III 106. The German form 
came from the initially abbreviated kang, with the regular shifting 
of the mutes (cp. No. 113). 


514) σόβη tail. — O.N. svipa, O-H-G. sweif tail. 


Benf. [ 342, Kuhn II 132, IV 18. — 1 follow both in this com- 
parison only. For it is still doubtful to me whether φόβη mane, by 
the side of σόβη was developed from svabd. O-N. svif motus re- 
pentinus, vibratio, O.-H.-G. swifan circumagi, vibrare are certainly 
akin in meaning to σοβέω scare, σοβ-αρό-ς violent, but the β of these 
words originated in £, as is seen from σαυ-αρό-ς σοβ-αρό-ς Hesych. 
(cp. p. 573). Underlying them is the rt. cv, σεύ-ω, ἐσσυμένος, on 
which I cannot share the conjecture of Ebel (Ztechr. I 300, cp. Pott 
W.1691). To cevm belongs probably Lat. sté-cula windlass, machine 
for pulling. With σοβαρός Usener Rhein. Mus. XX 150, probably 
correctly, connects the almost obsolete subidu-s excited, the opposite 384 
of which in-subidu-s ‘securus’ is more common. [Cp. Gell. XIX, 9, 9, 
Gronov. but Hertz reads subito in § 11.] 
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575) σομφό-ς spongy, damp. — Goth. svamnrs exoy-yo-s, 
0.-H.-G. swam, O-N. svdépp-r, Goth. svum-sl swamp. 


Kuhn Ztschr. IV 17, who rightly goes back to a stem svam, 
from which other Teutonic words (0.-H.-G. swimman &c.) may be 
derived. From this we also derive (with him) σφόγ-γο-ς with the 
by-forms σπόγ-γο-ς, σπογγ-ία, in which Ff has either, as in the pro- 
nominal stem ome = sva become hardened to qg, or, as probably in 
the form λέσπο-ς No. 544, to x. The suffix might be softened from 
~xo. Corssen I? 161 is probably right in regarding fungu-s as a bor- 
rowed word, on the ground of the f/, which in no other case comes 
from v. Pott W. II 2, 224. ᾿ 


576) ordeyy-t-g, oredy-t-¢, στεργ-ί-ς iron for rubbing or 
scraping. — Lat. strig-tli-s. 

For the three Greek forms, of which the last comes nearest to 
the Latin, see Lobeck ΕἸ. I 502, Rhemat. 55. The rt. certainly can- 
not be separated from that of the Lat. string-o (No. 577). -- 
Renf. I 671. 


577) στράγξ (st. oceayy) drop, oreayy-ev-w force through, 
στραγγ-άλη, στραγγαλ-ιά cord, knot, oreayyad- 
é-§-@ strangle. — Lat. string-o, stric-tu-s, stric- 
ti-m, stric-tira, strig-mentu-m, strig-a, strang-ulére, 

terg-o. — 0O.-H.-G. stric, strang, strangi strong. 
The rt. strang, strag, for we may assume this (Pott W. III 687), 
has two main meanings ‘to draw through, force through’ and ‘to 
strip’. The former comes out clearly in the Greek words, of which 
στραγγ-ουρία retention of urine, κατὰ στράγγα ῥεῖν may also be 
mentioned. From this the cognate meaning of tying together, press- 
ing is easily developed, and this comes out with especial clearness 
in string-o (for streng-o), nodus strictus, vitem perstringere: the Germ. 
streng (rigorous, rough), stch anstrengen (to exert one’s self), with the 
Hom. στρεύγ-ο-μαι to be pained, to grow exhausted, are not far re- 
moved. With respect to the connexion of orgevy-o-pa: it is worth 
noticing that the cod. Harl. in w 351 gives the variant σερέγγεσϑαι 
(ye. σερέγγεσθαι᾽, and the same word is explained in Schol. A on 
O 612 by στραγγέξεσϑαι. Cp. Lob. Rhem. 54. — The second main 
meaning meets us in usages like folia ab arboribus, oleam, bacam 
stringere; with this is connected No. 576 with the Ch.-Sl. strug-a-t 
or strug-a-ti radere: striga stroke, swathe (Fest. 314) is also akin, and 
terg-o for sterg-o is connected Leo Meyer I 190, Corssen Beitr. 437. — 
The forms compared by Lobeck, στραγγός, στρογγύλος curved, might 
possibly come from the first main meaning in the sense of forced, 
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wrested. Pictet II 171 is perhaps right in his conjecture that σαργ- 
avn plait, wickerwork with ταργάναι πλοκαί, συνδέσεις τεταργανωμέναι 
ἐμπεπλεγμέναι (Hesych.) came from this rt. in the form starg. Cp. 
τύρβη and σύρβη No. 250. It is worth noticing for this the Ir. sreang- 
aim stringo, sreang cord. But I cannot admit any connexion with 
στρέφω. — Kuhn Ztschr. IV 25 f. groups some of the words here 
compared along with the Skt. rt. sarg, for which he establishes the 386 
meaning stretch. — Cp. Joh. Schmidt Voc. I 54. 


578) Rt. cu xa0-ov-@ ᾿(κατ-τύ-ω) patch, cobble, fix the 
warp, κάσ-συ-μα (xat-tv-pa) leather, cobbler’s 
work, καττύ-ς piece of leather. 

Skt. rt. siv siv-jd-mi suo, sjé-ta-s sutus, s7i-ti-s 


sutura. 
Lat. su-o, sti-tu-s, δ ἴον, st-tira, siu-téla device, st- 
b-ula awl. 


Goth. siu-ja ἐπιῤῥάπτω, O.-H.-G. siud (m.) sutura, 
sou-m seam, sut-la subula. 
Ch.-Sl. $4j-a (inf. ἐδ) ῥάπτω, si-lo subula, Lith. 
siuv-& (inf. δ᾽.) sew, sié-ta-s sewn, embroidered. 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 1346, Benf. I 290, Diefenb. II 217. — We 
may take siu as the Indo-Germanic, se as the Graeco-Italic root. 
Grassmann Ztachr. XI 5 regards this situ or siv, perhaps correctly, 
as an expansion of rt. s¢ bind (No. 602). We might be disposed to 
derive the first part of κασ-σύ-ω from the form xag* δέρμα (Hesych.) 
discussed by Lobeck Paralip. 80, 177, did not the Greek law of com- 
position recommend us rather to conjecture the apocope of xara, 
ἃ process which is not surprising in a word of such daily use. There 
are similar mutilations of κατά in κάτϑες (Eur. Cycl. 544), κανάξαις 
(Hes. Ἐ. 666), in the Hom. κάββαλε with the v. 1. κάμβαλε, κάσχεϑε 
= κατέσχε, a similar forgetfulness of the composition in éxafevdoy. 
This answers the objections of Walter Quaest. Etymol. p. 7. — ‘suere 
the very ancient word for working in leather’ Hehn 11. 


519) σῦ-ς, v-g pig. — Zd. hu (m.) pig. — Lat. sii-s. — 
O.-H.-G. st sow, Goth. sv-ein χοῖρος. — Ch.-SI. 
su-inija ὗς. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 1827, Miklosich Lex. — The Gothic word 
is ἃ parallel to su-inu-s, and may be compared in another way with 
the stem of the feminine σύαινα (= συ-αν-ια), ὕαινα (Leo Meyer 
Ztschr. V 384): the Slavonic word has taken a second suffix. For the 
rt. we may appeal to the saying ‘sue nihil genutt natura fecundius’ 
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(Cic. de Nat. Deor. II 64), and conjecture the rt. δι. generare (No. 
605); this seems to me, with Benfey I 411 and Justi Handbuch des 
Zend 826, more probable than that, as Bopp and Pictet I 370 think, 
sé is to be taken as ἃ natural sound, and Skt. si-kara-s (rt. kar make 
No. 72) to be explained as ‘the Su-maker’: sié-kara-s is rather a 
derivative from the st. δὼ by means of the double suffix -ka-ra = Gr. 
κα-λο, Lat. cu-lo (Studien I, 1,260). Cp. σ κα΄ ὅς Λάκωνες, σύ-β-ρο-ς 
(cod. σύμβρο-ς)" κώπρος Hes. — To ὑ-ς we may probably refer with 
Plutarch ¢-vt-¢ ὕνρη ploughshare, which Jac. Grimm. Gesch. 57 dis- 
cusses further. 


580) σφήξ (st. σφηκ) wasp. — Lat. vespa. — O.-H.-G. 
wefsa. — Lith. vapsd gadfly, Lett. apsa, Ch.-Sl. 
08, YOS@ wasp. 


Pott Il! 112, Férstemann Ztschr. II] 50, Kuhn ΠῚ 66. Grimm 
Gr. III 866 holds the Teutonic word to be borrowed from the Latin. 
— The connexion of these words is as probable, as their explanation 
386 is difficult. Perhaps the full stem-form was vaspa, to which the Lat 
vespa comes nearest; this form would appear in Gr. as fsoxa, and 
with an individualizing x (cp. féga-&, μύρμη-ξ by the side of pvepo-s 
No. 482) would give Feoxax, from which with the loss of the first 
syllable (cp. τράπεξα for τετράπεξα) we might get σπᾶκ Ion. σπηκ, 
and, with the aspiration not uncommon with o, σφηκ (σφάλλω rt. 
spal No. 558, ἀσφάραγος by ἀσπάραγος). In the northern languages 
we must assume metathesis. The rt. is unknown. — Grassmann 
Ztschr. XII 97 compures Skt. Khéka-s bee with σφήξ. But the é 
presents a difficulty, and the origin of Khéka-s, which has many other 
meanings, is quite obscure. 


Ry] 


A Greek & corresponds to an Indo-Germanic ks, for 
which ksh is to be expected in Sanskrit, hs (chs) in the 
Teutonic languages, ss or s in Old Irish. 


581) ἀλέξ- keep off, help, ἀλεξ-η-τήρ helper. — Skt. 
raksh-d-mi guard, keep, deliver, raksh-aka-s de-- 
liverer, raksh-ana-m defence. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II 2, 455. — An expansion of the rt. 


ark, alk treated under No. 7, by the addition of an 8, so that ἀλεξ 
and Skt. raksh both go back to arks. Cp. above p. 67. 
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582) ἄξων (st. ἀξον)ὴ axle. --- Skt. aksha-s axle, wheel, 
cart. — Lat. azi-s. — O.-H.-G. ahsa. — Ch-SI. 
ost, Lith. aszi-s axle. 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. ΠῚ 875, Benf. 167, Pet. D., where the meaning 
axle is established for the Skt. word. — ἄμ-αξα, older ἄμ-αξα (like the 
Hom. ἄμυδις), points to the noun-stem retained in Skt. and German; 
ἀμ- is however certainly for dua (No. 449). We may with Pott II? 
590 consider ἀξ as an expanded dy (No. 117). 


583) αὔξ- (Hom. ἀέξ-), αὐξ-ἄν-ω increase, multiply, 
αὔξ-η, αὔξιη-σι-ς, αὔξτη-μα growth. — Skt. 
vaksh-d-mi cresco, vaksh-ajd-mi augeo. — Goth. 
vahsja wax, vahs-tu-s αὔξησις. — Lith. dukss- 
ta-s (or dugsz-ta-s) high. — O.-Ir. ds, uas super, 
am ochtur in superiore parte, wuasal superus, 
nobilis, Cymr. uch supra, uchel altus, ep. Uxello- 
dunum Caes. (Z.? 634, 657, 768, 125, 818). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 462, Benf. I 98. — Cp. No. 159, where 
the shorter roots vag, ug and their expansion to aug were discussed. 
By the addition of an 8 (cp. p. 67) vag became vaks (Skt. vaksh) 
Gr. Feg, with a prothetic ὦ afe§, with a ‘thinning’ from fe to v 
avt. Cp. p. 565. 


583b) ἐξ (Boeot. Arcad. ἐς), ἐκ (Locr. ἔ). — Lat. ex, 387 
ec, ὁ. — Ch-Sl. izé, Lith. isz out. — O.-Ir. ass, 
ess ex, echtar extra, imm-echtar extremitas (Z. 
632, 781). 


For the dialectic forms of ἐκ see Keil Jahn’s Jahrb. Supplmtb. 
IV p. 543. — It is as easy to see that these prepositions go together, 
as is it hard to trace the connexion completely. The clearest point 
is the connexion of the longer form ἐξ with Lat. ez, Ir. ass. These 
languages are also alike in their possession of an ek as well, which ap- 
pears in the Lat. ec-fero, ec-fdtu-s, ec se produnto (Cic. de Legg. III 9, 
Vahlen Ztschr. f. ἃ. dsterr. Gymn. 1860 p. 17), and in the Ir. ech-tar. 
From ek we may explain also Osc. eh-trad extra, the h here replacing 
the tenuis as in saahtum (Corssen Ztechr. XI 327). The mutilation 
of ec to é was discussed on p. 80. A parallel to é is supplied by 
the Umbr. ehe, eh, inasmuch as Umbr. ἢ is often a mere sign of the 
length of the vowel (Aufr. u. Kirchh. I 77). — The analogies col- 
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lected on p. 39, of which ἄψ, abs by the side οὗ ἀπό, ab is the 
clearest, leave hardly the possibility of a doubt that ek is the older 
form, ex one formed by the addition of a case-suffix. Hence every- 
thing would be as it should, did not the Ch.-Sl. form point to a 
media instead of a tenuis, while the Lith. (Schleicher Lith. Gr. 279) 
presents no objection to this, as elsewhere a final ¢ changes into the 
hard sz. Therefore, either in the Graeco-Italian language an original 
g must have been hardened under the influence of initial letters in 
ita neighbourhood (éxrefyva, ἐκπένω), or in Slavonic an original k 
must have been softened. In the former case, which is to me the 
more probable, ag, eg would be the primitive form, for which we 
might conjecture kinship with rt. ag (No. 117). — If Goth. us (Germ. 
er-) is akin to the fuller ex, as Diefenbach Wtb. I 116 conjectures, 
it has lost the guttural before 8, like is-an compared with λέγειν 
(No. 588). — But the attempts to point to anything corresponding 
in Sanskrit are unsuccessful, The form dvts open, manifest, com- 
pared by Bopp Vgl. Gr. III 492, does not approximate in sound or 
meaning. The comparison with cahts, out, outwards, which Pott 
I? 612 tries to establish, is likewise impossible, as Corssen I? 156 
and Ascoli Ztschr. XVII 268 now admit. — ἔσχατο-ς is in any case 
a kind of superlative of ἐξ, like extrémus, but it can hardly be de- 
termined whether it comes directly from ἐξ-ατο-ς, or possibly by 
means of a derivative suffix. 


584) é six, ἔχ-το-ς. — Skt. shash sex, shash-tha-s sextus. 
Zd. khshvas six. — Lat. ser, sex-tu-s. — Goth. 
saihs, saths-ta(n). — Ch.-Sl. Ses-tf, Lith. szeszi sex, 
Ch.-Sl. ses-tyj, Lith. szész-ta-s sextus. — O.-Ir. sé 
sex, sessed sextus; Cymr. chwech sex, chuechet 
sextus (Z.? 303 ff.). 


Bopp Vergl. Gr. II 73, Leo Meyer Ztschr. IX 432, Stier X 238. — In 
addition to the traces of a v which the Zend form shows, and which 
are confirmed also by Armenian and Keltic forms, we have now the 
most certain evidence of a Greek «έξ. On the Heraklean tables we 
find Fs&jxovra, «Ἐεξακάτιοι, Féxtog (Ahrens ἃ. Dor. 43), on an old 
Laconian inscription (Ὁ. 1. No. 1511) according to Kirchhoff’s reading 
‘Studien z. Gesch. ἃ. gr. Alphab.’* p. 95 FEXE — — i. 6. ἐξεξήκοντα. 
Similarly on a Delphic inscription according to Wescher Annali 
dell’ Inst. 1866 (vol. 88) p. 1. In Homer, as is shown not only by 
Leo Meyer but also by Rumpf Jahn’s Jahrb. 81 p. 681, Fé§ is indi- 
cated by passages like E 270 τῶν For Fit ἐγένοντο, though others 
are opposed to an initial consonant. Hence we must unconditionally 
assume svex as the primitive Graeco-Italic form: from this the Lat. 
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sex developed as se from sve, Gr. Fé& like Fe from ofe. The origin 
of the numeral, and the guttural appearing in Zend before the 
sibilant, are not yet cleared up. 


F 


A Greek . is either proved to exist or is to be in- 
ferred in the following words, as the representative of an 
original v, retained in the Keltic languages only when 
initial (Ir. as f, Brit. as gt), in the other families preserved 
universally. 


585) alés, αἱέν (aed) always, ἀΐ-διο-ς everlasting, af-wv 

lifetime, time, ἐπ-ηε-τανό-ς lasting for all time. 

Skt. éva-s, course, conduct, in the plur. custom, 
manners. 

Lat. aevu-m, ae(vi)-td(t)-s, ae(vi)-termws. 

Goth. atv-s time, αἰών, aiv (adv.) unquam, aiv-eins 
αἰώνιος, O.-H.-G. éwa, law, contract, marriage. 

0.-Ir. dis des dis gen. disa disso tempus, aetas (Z.” 
30, 238, 787), Cymr. ois, Corn. huis; Cymr. oet, 
Corn. oys (Z.? 101, 292). 

All the forms of this adverb, — which are numerous — are 
quoted by Ahrens d. Dor. 878 f. At the head stands αἰξεί C. I. No. 1: 
the derivative ἀΐ-διο-ς (cp. μαψέδιο-ς, μι-νυνθά-διο-Ξ) comes nearest 
to the Lesb. di. é-ne-ravo-¢ was discussed by me in Ztechr. 1 84. 
The preposterousness of the derivation from frog comes out clearly 
from such phrases as πλυνοὶ ἐπηετανοί (£ 86), κομιδὴ ἐπηετανός 
(9 283). Dédderlein Gloss. 1040 agrees with this. The Alexandrine 
grammarians are far removed from this absurdity, which only arose 
from the apparent similarity of ἐπετήσιος, used in quite a different 
way ἢ 118: for they explain the word by συνεχής. The 7 reminds us 
of the Boeot. 7f=ael. ἐπ-ηε-τανό-ς is a formation like ἐφ-ημέρ-ιο-ς, 
from the stem afFeg or perhaps aifo (= Lat. aevo), curtailed into 
ne, with the suffix -tana, which is employed in the same way in the 
Skt. né-tana-s present, and in the Lat. cras-tinu-s, diu-tinu-s. — From 
the stem aff comes aff-o», though we must admit that there in no 
authority for the digamma here, with an ampliative suffix like 


ἀγκ- ὧν from rt. ἀγκ (ἄγκος), yecu-ov from χεῖμα. The Skt. and Lat. 
Currius, Etymology. 31 
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words have come from this atv with the addition of a short a: the 
Teutonic words belong to the same formation. A shorter stem 
underlies the acc. αἰῶ (Bekk. Anecd. 368, Aesch. Choeph. 346 [350 
Dind.] according to G. Hermann). — The greatest difficulties are 
caused by the relation of the Skt. éva-s (1. 6. atva-s), the meaning 
of which is throughly discussed by Kuhn Ztschr. 11 232, to dju-s, 
which means as an adjective living, as 8 masculine substantive, when 
oxytone, man, when barytone, like Zd. ἄν, time of life, and to djus 
(n.) life, long life. Boethl. and Roth in the Pet. Dict. separate these 
two words entirely from éva-s, conjecturing for the former a de- 
rivation from rt. an (?), for the latter a derivation from rt. ὦ go. 
Could not djus be for divas and so belong here after all? — Ebel 
Beitr. Il 159 compared Ir. dts with Skt. djus, in Z.* 238 it is placed 
among the u-stems. Stokes Ir. Gl. p. 785 assumes divs-i-s (sic) as 
the primitive form. In any case ais is immediately for atsse i. 6. 
aistu or for aissi i. 6. aists (the gen. disa atsso may belong equally 
well to the u-stem and to the i-stem): from this it would be easy 
to infer an earlier aius- or atvas-tw (or -t#): cp. similar accumulation 
of suffixes in Lat. augus-tu-s, sceles-tu-s. Ebel Beitr. Π 158 nghtly 
separates Cymr. oet and Z.* 101 also Corn. oys (if it is for oyt) from 


Ir. dts, Cymr. ots, Corn. huts: oef seems like Lat. aetas only to con- 
tain a t- suffix. 


586) Rt. ἀξ a-i-w hear, perceive, éx-a-i-@ understand, 
a-i-ca-g (Dor.) favourite. — Skt. rt. av av-d-mi 
notice, favour, av-as satisfaction, favour, avt-s 
devoted. Zd. av turn to any one, protect. — 
Lat. au-di-o. 


The wider meaning of a-t-m comes out especially in πληγῆς 
ἀΐοντες (ἵπποι) A 582, whilst elsewhere this verb, which only occurs 
in the present stem (cp. Hesych. ἄετε ἀκούσατε), as a rule denotes 
perception by the ear. Now as Skt. av according to the Pet. Dict. 
denotes both as a simple verb and also in composition with the pre- 
positions «wt and pra ‘to notice’, 1 venture the comparison here given. 
Pott’s objections W. I 440, 647 do not shake me in it. The a is 
prevalently short in Homer: the length is explained by the loss of 
the F, as in τοκῆ-ἐς for toxéf-e¢. As in (8-¢-m the « passes from the 
present stem into the formation of other words. — B. and R. compare 
with this same root Lat. av-e-o, the use of which connects iteelf with 
the meanings to like, to favour, especially in the imperative of salutation 
ave, while av-tdu-s, au-d-ax, av-dru-s are further removed, and per- 
haps belong altogether to No. 587 (cp. rt. dv No. 419). But with 
avere even Varro L. L. VI 83 connects auris, quoting the verse of 
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Ennius (Trag. 70 Vahlen): Jam dudum ab ludis animus atque aures 
avent, Avide exspectantes nuntium. Hence we get the notion of noticing, 
regarding, which occurs in Gr. dfw. So it seems to me that we are 
justified in comparing it both with au-di-o and with the awr-i-s, ov-s, 
which will have to be discussed under No. 619. As au-dto shows 
a, stem expanded by the addition of d, so the post-Homeric alo? in 
αἰσϑ-ἐ-σθαι, αἰσϑ-ν-ε-σϑαι has arisen in the same way from ἀξ by 
the addition of o@, like af-c®-m breathe, from the rt. ἀρ breathe. 
Further, we ought probably to refer the Hom. ἐπ-η-τή-ς with ἐπ-η-τύ-ς 
to this rt. After Lobeck El. I 484 had shown that neither the form 
nor the meaning of these words suited the traditional derivation from 
ἔπος (rt. Fer No. 620), Ddderlein Gl. 1016 recognized and Diintzer 
Ztschr. XIII] 4 repeated the derivation from aJ-/-o: this very well 390 
agrees with the Homeric use of ἐπ-η-τής, which the ancients explain 
by λόγιος συνετός (ν 332 ovvex’ ἐπητής ἐσσι καὶ ἀγχένοος καὶ ἐχέφρων), 
and οὗ ἐπ-η-τύ-ς, which ῳ 806 (οὐ γάρ tev ἐπητύος ἀντιβολήσεις) | 
means friendly regard. Dtintzer adds also, perhaps correctly, ἐν-η-ή-ς 
kindly; which would thus be for ἐν- η-ή-ς. — To the meaning of 
affectionate, tender treatment, probably Lat. av-u-s, Goth. av-6 grand- 
mother, and Lith. av-yna-s avunculus attach themselves, corresponding 
to ἀ-ἴ-τα-ς. Cp. ϑεῖος under No. 310. So Ascoli Ztechr. XII 157.— 
Finally B. and R. compare further the Gr. d-w (ἄ-μεναι), with the usage 
of which Skt. av agrees in the meaning to pamper one’s self, to 
satisfy one’s self. I should agree with them, did not the Lat. sa-tur, 
sa-tt-s recommend another course. Cp. Pott II? 853, W. I 440. 


587) Rt. ἀξ &-c breathe, &-og πνεῦμα Hesych., ἄη-μι 
blow, ἀή-τη-ς wind, ἄ-ελλα blast, αὔ-ρα breath, 
ἀ-ήρ (st. afeg) air, mist, ἀ-σϑ-ὼ breathe out, 
ἀά-ξω breathe, ἀσϑ-μα heavy breathing. 

Skt. rt. vd (vd-mi) blow, vé-ta-s, vd-ju-s wind. — 
Zd. vd blow. 

Lat. ven-tu-s. . 

Goth. vaia πνέω, vind-s ἄνεμος. 

Ch.-Sl. vé-j-ati flare, Lith. véja-s wind, 6-ra-s air, 
storm. 

O.-Ir. hi feth in auram (Goid. p. 46), tin-feth aspi- 
ratio (for do-in-feth), tin-fet inflat, do-n (rel. pron.) 
-infedam inspiramus; Cymr. and Corn. avel, Arem. 
auel aura, ventus (Ζ. 884, 432, 817). 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 298, Benf. I 262, Hugo Weber Ztschr. X 


241. — For dw Lobeck Rhemat. 4; many different deductions are 
31* 
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supplied by Déderlein Gl. 1 ff. We must start from a primitive form 
av, which changes into va as auks into raks (No. 588). The afe 
preserved in ἄη-με is parallel to the doubly vocalic form afeg there 
discussed. For ἀήρ and ἄελλα the Aeol. avyg (Ahrens ἃ. Aeol. 
38) and αὔ-ελλα, Dor. ἀβήρ (Ahr. d. Dor. 49), Mod. Gr. ἀβέρας i. ec. 
aFégag (E. Curtius Gdtt. Nachr. 1857 p. 301) are important. By the 
word ἀβήρ the Laconians denoted an olxnpa στοὰς ἔχον (Hesych.) 
from which it is probable that αὐ-λή court is also an offshoot from 
this rt. With still more certainty we may refer here ov-go-s, ἃ 
masculine form, as it were, of αὔ-ρα, especially as οὔριον aoy means 
ἃ wind-egg, and Lith. dra-s comes so near. Otherwise Pott I' 123. 
The Lat. ventu-s, like Goth. vind-s, is perhaps to be taken as an 
expanded participial form. I do not attempt to decide whether aura 
is an inheritance from the Graeco-Italic time, or is borrowed from 
the Greek. The wind-instrument av-20-; may be placed here with 
as little hesitation. The Skt. edpa-s has just the same meaning, and 
the word dham-ant-s, derived from rt. dham blow, means reed, pipe. 
— From the primary notion of breathing that of calling is developed. 
Hence avery call, ἀῦ-σα-ς, av-ry cry, ἀὐτέ-ω, f-w-7 for f-aFf-n voice, 
sound, with a syllable of reduplication not unknown even before the 
spir. lenis, as we see from f-ov@-o-¢, ἰ-ἀλλω; ἄν-εω-ς = av-aF-o-¢, 
dy-av-o-¢ dumb. For αὐδή cp. No. 298. — Further Lobeck regards 

891 ἄω aéow deca ay identical with aw ἀήσω, and establishes the 
transition from breath to the notion of sleep in a note, to which 
Schol. on y 151 and Aesch. Choeph. 618 πνέοντα ὕπνῳ may be 
added. In a similar sense I have endeavoured Ztachr. [ 29 to establish 
t-av-m sleep as a reduplicated present to the aor. a-e-ca (Grammar 
§ 327, 17), a view in which I am not shaken either by the aor. 
ἑαῦσαι in the Nekyia v. 261, or by Pott’s vacillating language W. 1 
1264. Otherwise Bugge Ztschr. XX 83. — More extensive combi- 
nations, such as Sonne Ztechr. XIII 428 ventures upon, do not seem 
to me convincing. 


588) ἀύτ-μήν (ε), ἀῦτ-μή breath, vapour, ἀτ-μό-ς vapour, 
smoke. — Skt. dtman breath, soul, self. — 
0.-H.-G. dt-um, Ο.-3. dth-om, A.-S. aed-m. 

Pott 11 196, Benf. I 266, Grimm Wtb. I 591, where the un- 
changed ¢ of the O.-H.-G. form is also discussed. — Boehtl. and Roth 
wish to derive dtman from rt. an (No. 419), but this receives no 
corroboration from the present grouping. Greek by-forms are supplied 
by ἄετιμα φλόξ, ἀετ-μό-ν πνεῦμα (Hesych.) for afetua, ἀξετμον. 
For the juxtaposition of the vowels in ἀνδτ-μήν (cp. ἀτή above) see 
Sonne Ztschr. XII 277. — We saw on p. 66 that the word was pro- 
bably derived from No. 587 and expanded by a #. 
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589) ἔαρ, no, spring, ἐαρ-ινό-ς εἰαρ-ενό-ς vernus. — Skt. 
vas-anta-s, Zd. vath-ra spring. — Lat. vér, ver- 
nu-s. — O.-N. var spring. — Lith. vas-ara (fem.) 
summer, vas-ar-ini-s summer (adj.) — Ch.-SI. 
ves-na ἔαρ. 

Pott 11 124, Benf. I 309, Schleich. Ksl. 137, Aufrecht Ztschr. I 
350. — For f the gloss of Hesych. is of importance, ydages ἔαρ, 
which Ahrens d. Aeol. 171 rightly regards as Boeotian and writes 
γίαρος: we have also γεάρ ἔαρ, βηράνϑεμον νάρκισσος, of δὲ 
«ηράνϑεμον λέγουσι (Hesych.). The «ξέαρ thus established, which 
was afterwards contracted into 79, is evidently for Fec-ag, Lat. vér 
for veser or verer. In opposition to Kubn’s endeavours (Ztschr. I 376) 
to prove that the Skt. vas-anta-s, which, according to Max Miiller 
History of Sanskrit Literature p. 571, is not even a very old word, 
is identical even in suffix (cp. above p. 75), with Sonne Ztschr. XII 
294 I regard this and Ch.-Sl. ves-na as other formations from the 
same root. The r-suffix, which is found in Greek, Persian, Latin, 
Old-Norse and Lithuanian must be regarded as very ancient. Simi- 
larly Pictet I 98. — On the two attempts to determine a root cp. 
above p. 44. 


590) ἴο-ν (fto-v) violet. — Lat. wo-la. 

Pott I' 120. — Benf. I 314 compares Skt. visha-pushpa blue 
lotus, and connects it with visha-s poison. This is hardly credible, 
because of the meaning. Besides in that case we should have ex- 
pected in Lat. vir-ola. The £ occurs in Hesych. γέα ἄνθη, and also 
in the compound λευκό-ἴο-ν and in the hiatus δῶρα ἐοστεφάνων 
(Theogn. v. 250). Probably we may add the proper name Ἰόλη = viola 
with F on a vase (Wachsmath Rh. Mus. XVIII 581). — Hehn 176. 


591) é-o-¢ poison. — Skt. vish-a-m, Zd. visha venenum, 
Skt. vish-d-s poisonous. — Lat. virus. — Ir. f%. 
Bopp Gl., Benf. I 314, Stokes Corm. Gl. Transl. p. 79. The F 
cannot be further proved, but both form and meaning point clearly 
enough to a primitive form vtsa-s. The difference of quantity is 
noteworthy; the ¢ is long in Latin and Greek, short in Skt. In the 
Pet. Dict. the Skt. words are traced back to rt. vish work, execute. 
— From ἰό-ς Lobeck Rhem. 157 derives fadopa:, ἐχίνω ‘nam et 
φάρμακον dicitur in utramque partem’. Otherwise Kuhn Ztschr. V 50, 
Pictet Orig. I 64, who compare Skt. ju ju-jd-mi, which in the Vedas 
means ward off, and is used also of sicknesses. It is against this 
view that in Homer ἐᾶσθαι means tend, and is used either with the 
acc. of the person (/at’ Εὐρύπυλον M 2) or of the part affected 
(ὀφθαλμόν « 525). — Pott W. I 286, II, 2, 484. 
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592) ἔς pl. ἵν-ες sinew, strength, ἐν-ίοσν nape of the 
neck, Ἶφι-ς, i-ge with strength, igco-¢ powerful. 
— Lat. vi-s pl. vir-es for vis-es. 


The many difficulties which stand in the way of this com- 
parison, which seems so free from objections, are discussed by Pott 
W. 1559 without result. But as traces of the £ are to be found in 
Homer (Hoffmann Quaest. Hom. II 29), as Hesych. gives the gloss 
γίς ἱμάς καὶ γῆ (Ὁ) καὶ ἰσχύς, and as there is evidence of the initial 
labial for fogv-; — which cannot be separated from ig — in the 
Lacon. βίσχυν by the side of γέσχυν (Hesych.), we must assume, as it 
seems, ἃ Graeco-Italic stem vi, which originating immediately in the 
rt. vt plait (No. 593) meant in the first place band, cord, then like 
nervu-s (No.434) sinew, and finally strength. This stem was expanded 
in Greek in some forms by », in Latin by s, afterwards becoming r 
(Kuhn Ztschr. Il 188, cp. ΙΝ 211 f.). For ἶφε and the kindred forms 
see I. Bekker Hom. Bl. 160. Cp. Kuhn Ztechr. X 290, Benf. I 294. — 
Or could we venture to assume a connexion with Skt. vaj-as (n) 
strength and rt. vish execute? 


593) ἔτυ-ς (t) shield-rim, felloe of a wheel, ¢-rée (i) 
willow. — Skt. vajé twig, vi-4-kdé band, sling, 
ball, véfasa-s a kind of reed, vé-tra-s reed. 
Zd. vaéti (fem.) willow-twig (Ὁ). — Lat. vi-ter, 
vitta, vi-men, vi-ti-s. — O.-H.-G. wi-d cord, wi-da 
willow, A.-S. widde rope, [withy]. — Lith. vyti-s 
willow-switch, cask-hoop (Lex.), Lett. vitols 
- willow, Ch.-Sl. vi-t? σχοινωτόν. 


Pott W. I 616, Benf. I 288, Kuhn Ztschr. II 188, Pictet I 223, 
Corssen I*540. — The J of ἔτυ-ς is established by the Aeol. βέτυ-ς 
(Ahr. 32), by 4 486 ὄφρα ituv κάμψῃ, the F of ἐτέα by κ 510 (pe- 
neat τ᾽ αἴγειροι καὶ ἱτέαι) and other passages in Homer (Hoffmann 
II 83) and by γετέα in Hesych. According to Suidas irv-¢ also occurs 
in the sense of ἐτέα, so that even Lobeck Paralip. 337 compares the 
two words with each other and with the Lat. vieo vimen. Further 
we may add with Pott οἷσο-ς yellow willow, οἰσύ-α a kind of willow. 
On o for F see p. 561. The by-form evevivovg Inecr. of Andania 
(edited by Sauppe Gitt. 1860) 1. 22 is remarkable. — The rt. of all 
these words plainly occurs in the Skt. υ͵]ά vja-jd-ms tego, vd να-)ά πες 
texo, vieo, in the Lat. vie-o, in the Ch-Sl. vs-ti, Lith. vy-ti twist (a 
cord) (Schleich. Kel. 184, Miklos. Lex. 66), expanded in Goth. vt-d-an 
bind up, vin-d-an wind. Cp. No. 594. 
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594) οἷ-νο-ς wine, of-vy vine, οὐνα(δὴς vine, grape, wine, 393 
olv-ago-v, οἷνο-ν (Hesych.) vine-leaf, vine-tendril, 
ofv-evin vine-shoots, -blossom, grape. — Lat. 

. vi-nu-m. “ 

The J is retained in Alcaeus (Ahr. d. Aeol. 32) and in Doric 
dialects (Ahr. ἃ. Dor. 48, 55), and is clearly to be recognized in 
Homer (Hoffmann II 32). — Pott 1] 120, I? 246 (cp. W. I 619) and 
Benf. I 288 took vt (No. 593) to be the rt. Kuhn Ztsechr. I 191 
denies this, allowing this derivation indeed for vi-ts-s, but neither for - 
οἷνο-ς nor for vinu-m, which he prefers to compare with Skt. véna-s 
dear, laying stress upon the fact that véna-s is occasionally an epithet 
of the Soma-drink, sd highly celebrated in the Vedas, and in fact 
deified. So Pictet I 254. But Pott Personennamen 584 has rightly 
returned to the old explanation. It is impossible to separate vi-nu-m 
from vi-ti-s, and the words immediately related to olvo-g, which are 
collected above, prove that the Greek words were by no means ex- 
clusively used of the drink, but just as much of the vine. Pott very 
appropriately compares the Lith. ap-vy-ny-s hop-tendril, plur. ap-vy-ne-¢ 
hops. The Skt. véni-s braid of hair also belongs here. We cannot 
see why the fruit of the twining plant should not itself have been 
called originally twiner. The Lith. word offers the most striking 
analogy. The fact is therefore that the Indo-Germans had indeed 
a common rt. for the idea of winding, twining, and hence derived 
the names of varions pliant twining plants, but that it is only among 
the Graeco-Italians that we find a common name for the grape and 
ita juice. The northern names (Goth. ven, neuter, as against the 
German masc. &c.) are undoubtedly to be regarded with Jac. Grimm 
Gramm. III 466 as borrowed: so also the Keltic (Ebel Beitr. II 154): 
O.-Ir. fin vinum (Z.?7 68, Cymr. guin Z.? 127), finemain vitis, caer 
finennach ἀνα (2.3 265). — Friedr. Miiller actually wishes to derive 
the Graeco-Ital. word from the Ethiopic wain; it is the reverse with 
Pictet II 317. Hehn 25, 414 pronounces very decidedly in favour of 
the origin of the vine and its name from the Semitic. 


595) ὅ-ἴ-ς, οἷ-ς sheep, ol-e0-¢ of a sheep, οἵα, ὄ-α sheep- 
skin. — Skt. av-t-s, avi-ka-s sheep, avi-kd ewe, 
avj-a-s, avj-aja-s οἴεος. — Lat. Umbr. ovi-s, Lat. 
ovt-li-s, ovi-llu-s. — Goth. avir-str sheep-cote, 
av-éthi flock of sheep, O.-H.-G. auw-i ovicula, 
[ewe]. — Lith. avi-s sheep, dvi-na-s wether, Ch.-SI. 
ovt-ca ovis. — Ir. οἱ ovis (Corm. Gl. p. 33). 

Bopp G]., Grimm Gesch. 34, Pott W. I 654. — Millenhoff 6]. 
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to Quickborn under E-lamm discusses this Low-German word, for 
which in Westphalia we have au-lamm, a word still in use with the 
meaning ‘she-lamb’ [Eng. ewe A.-S. eown]. The retention of the 
a in the Lat. avillas, ovts recentes partus (Paul. Epit. 14) is note- 
worthy. — The Skt. avt-s as an adjective means devoted, attached, 
and is probably derived from the rt. av discussed under No. 586. 
According to this the sheep was called pet, favourite, from its 
gentleness, as I conjectured Ztschr. I 34. So Pictet Orig. I 3657. 
Schleicher Comp.® 371 conjectures that it is derived from rt. αὖ 

394 clothe, which we shall have to discuss on ἢ. 621. — Perhaps Οἴτη 18 
connected with the meaning sheep, ‘Sheep-Mountain’: in that case 
the name would approximate to the Goth. av-étht. 


596) of-wvo-¢ large bird. — Skt. vi-s (m.) bird, vajas 
(n.) poultry, birds (collective), Zd. vi (m.) bird. 
— Lat. avi-s. 


Benf. I 21. — We must assume the stem av: as Indo-Germanic, 
from this came Gr. 6f2, ot, with an ampliative suffix (cp. υΐ-ωνό-ς) 
ot-ovo-¢ (Alkman Fr. 60, 1. 6 Bergk*) of-myv0-g: in Skt. the initial 
vowel was lost (cp. ρὲ = apt). The rt. is probably vd, av blow 
(No. 587), which in other forms also has a varying initial letter. — 
Benfey regards αἰὐ-ε-τό-ς as related, comparing it immediately with 
Skt. vt-ja-ti-s bird; and also ὅ-α sorbus (by-forms ὄη, οἴη, ova). The 
fruit of the tree, the sorb-apples [Germ. Vogelbeeren, bird - berries] 
are also called ova (n.) or 6a. 


597) φό-ν (ὥιο-ν) egg. — Lat. dvu-m. — 0-H-G. εἰ 
(plur. eig-ir). — O.-Ir. og ovum (Z.2 1014), Cymr. 
uy pl. uyet ova (Z.? 285). 


Pott I? 122, Benf. I 22. — From the form recorded by Hesych. 
ὥβεα τὰ oa Agyeiot, and from the trisyllabic wto-» used by Sappho 
[Fr. 112 Bergk] we may (in spite of Lobeck El. I 442) argue with 
certainty to an older Graeco -Italic évjo-m, of which the Roman 
suppressed the j, the Greek the £. But both of these with the 
ancient a have been remarkably preserved in the modern Greek form 
avyo i. 6. avgo, as I have shown Ztschr. VI 231. In the 0.-H.-G. 
g too a trace of the Ὁ is still remaining, though it has changed its 
place. Leskien calls my attention to Ch.-Sl. aje, jaje ovam (Miklos. 
Lex. 1148): the first 7 of the second form is that which so frequently 
occurs, which strictly speaking has originated in the spir. lenis: jaje 
is therefore a parallel to ᾧό-ν. — Hence Benfey's acute conjecture 
is extremely probable, that the primitive form duyja-m, which we 
must assume, is a neuter adjective from the stem avs bird, which 
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under No. 596 we saw to be Indo-Germanic, with the meaning ὀρνέθειον. 
— Stokes Corm. Gl. Transl. Ὁ. 128 holds the Keltic words to be 
merely akin to the Teutonic. 


eee ee +e eee 


Spiritus asper. 


A Greek spiritus asper is in the following words the 
representative of an Indo-Germanic initial s followed by 
a vowel, which s is retained in the other languages, with 
the exception of the Persian and the British family. 





598) Prefix a-, a-, ὁ- with. — Skt. sa- sam with. — 
Ch.-Sl. sa-, su-, δὅ-, O.-Pr. sen, Lith. sa-, sa-, su- 
with. 


Bopp Gl., Pott I' 129, Schleicher Καὶ. 136, Lit. Gr. p. 280. — 
The aspirated form has been preserved only in ἀ-ϑρόο-ς (Herodian 
on M 393) and a-xd-¢, but the so-called ἀ copulative is found very 395 
commonly with the spir. lenis, e.g. in ἅ-λογο-ς (No. 173), ἀ-δελφ-ειό-ς 
== Skt. sa-garbh-ja-s i. 6. co-uterinus (Kuhn Ztschr. II 129), ἄ-πεδο-ς 
== ἰσό-πεδο-ς plain, more rarely as ὁ, as in 6 πατρ-ο-ς, 5-fvé. Cp. 
Lobeck E). I 41, 86. This prefix has nothing in common with σύν, 
ξύν, nor with Latin cum- con- co- or the German ga-, ge-, but 
ἄ-μα (No. 449), and perhaps No. 559 may be regarded as akin. — In 
Keltic the simple stem sa is not represented in any case actually in 
use. Ir. se hic, dat. six (Z.? 347) belong to the stem sia. Ebel Beitr. 
III 270 ff., V 18 ff. 


599) & in a@-ma& once, ἁ-πλόο-ς single. — Skt. sa-kri 
once. — Lat. sum-plex, sin-guli, sin-cin-ia (‘can- 
tatio solitaria’ Paul. Epit. p. 337). 


Pott 11 129, Zahlmethode 150, 156, Benf. I 381, Corssen I? 376. 
— The numerals here grouped together point with certainty to a 
stem sam, sa with the meaning one, and probably akin to No. 598 
and 449. Hence ἅ-παξ is formed by compomtion with rt. ray 
(No. 343). 8α-ἀγὲ with rt. kart cut, sim-plex for sem-plex with rt. 
plic plicare: singuli is however a diminutive formation for sen-culi 
(cp. homun-culu-s) with g for c as in quadrin-gents; with this J. Grimm 
Gramm. ΠΙ 697 well compares the Old-Lat. nin-gulu-s = nullus (Fest. 
177 M.), which we must probably trace back to ne-otnt-culu-s with 
Vahlen Ztschr. f. ἃ. dsterr. Gymn. 1860 p. 15. It is hard to explain 
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sem-el, though if is apparently likewise akin; and in the case of 
sem-per (cp. parum-per, paulis-per and on the other hand 0O.-H.-G. 
simbles semper, simblum jugiter) it may be doubted whether it belongs 
here or to ἕνο-ς (No. 428). With the stem sam = Gr. a Pott and 
after him Leo Meyer Ztschr. V 161, VIII 129, Ahrens ib. 343, connect 
also the Gr. st. ἕν, which would then be for ἔμ. In favour of this 
view the fem. μ-έα may be especially quoted: this would then be 
explained from ép-sa or sm-ia, and similarly the Cretan numeral 
adverb ἄμ-ακις (cp. ἑξάκις), the Tarentine ἄμ-ατις = a παξ (Hesych.). 
Still considerable doubts yet remain. We have to consider, besides, 
the isolated Zerg for εἷς in Hesiod (Th. 145], the Aeolic and Homeric 
by-form of pla ἴα, with the Homer. dat. of the masc. ἔφ, which does 
not agree with the assumption that the : is a sign of the feminine. 
Ahrens’ attempt to explain this form otherwise seems to be very 
venture some. Finally of-o-¢ alone approximates to both forms: this 
was discussed under No. 445. Hence it is only the forms quoted in 
the text which can be regarded as certainly akin. 


600) St. duo (duo) ἁμό-ϑεν from somewhere or other, 
ἁμῶς somehow or other. — Goth. sum-s some 
one or other, sum-an (adv.) some time, once. 

Bopp Gl. 8. v. sama, with which as well as with Gr. ὧμα-, opo- 
he identifies this stem: this is easily done by means of the notion of 
‘one’. Thus a kinship with No. 599 is also established. Still the 
above-mentioned use of this stem as an indefinite, common, as it 
appears, only to these two languages, deserves especial notice. — For 
the Greek forms belonging here cp. Buttmann A. Gr. 11 361. 


396 600b) at-m, ἀφ-αύω dry, parch, avo-g, avadéo-g, avo- 
tyoo-g dry, rough, αὖ-χιμό-ς drought. — Skt. 
gush (cush-jd-mi) siccescere, cush-ka-s dry, Zd. 
hush dry. — A.-S. sear dry, O.-H.G. sorén dried 
up. — Lith. sdus-a-s, Ch.-Sl. such-ii dry. 

Fick? 198, Bugge Ztechr. XX 38. — I formerly added the Greek 
words to No. 610. But the spir. asp. is established for avw ξηραίνων 
by Herodian (ed. Lentz I 546). The original initial s has been pre- 
served in σαυ-κό-ν" ξηρὸν Συρακούσιοι (Hes.). The ¢ of the Sanskrit 
rt. has arisen from s, as the Zend word shows; hence sus is the 
Indo-Germ. root. A connexion with siccu-s (possibly for sus-cu-s ?) 
is probable. I leave ev singe under No. 610. 


601) Pronominal stem é, Fe (for σε), σφε (ov, ol, 8) 
him (her)-self. themselves, é-0-s, ὅ-ς, σῳ-ό-ς own, 
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his (her, their) own, /-dto-; own. — Skt. sva- 
(0.-Pers. huwa) self, sva-s own, sva-jam self. Zd. 
hva, ga suus. — Lat. se, suu-s (Old-Lat. sovo-s). 
— Goth. si-k self, svés ἴδιος. --- Ch.-SI. se (acc.), 
Lith. savé self, Ch.-Sl. se-bé sibi, svo- (in compo- 
sition) own, svoj, Lith. savd-s-is suus. 


Bopp Vgl. Gr. II 126, Windisch Stud. II 329 ff. — Cp. No. 305. 
— The use of the pronoun is originally generally reflexive, by no 
means confined to the third person, and has been retained as such to 
the present time in the Letto-Slavonic languages, and also in many 
traces in the Teutonic languages. Cp. Miklosich ‘On the reflexive 
use of the pronoun ov', Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Academie I p. 
76, Jac. Grimm D. Gr. IV 319. — The Graeco-Italic stem sve split 
into two forms in Greek, fe, later é, and with a hardening of the f 
to φ, σφε. Even Buttmann Lexil. I 58 f. suspected the identity of 
the two. For the numerous traces of the £ see Ahrens ἃ. Aeol. 31, 
170 f., ἃ. Dor. 42 (ξέδιο-ς), 250, Hoffmann II § 110. I have tried 
to show Ztschr. III 75 (and Schweizer has done the same ib. 394), 
that the Homer. adverb φή as (cp. Lacon. φέν = opr), is for apn, 
and is parallel to the Goth. své as, how. Pott II* 406 also hits upon 
the same idea, without knowing of our views. Jé-dto-¢ is for ofe- 
é0o-¢ (cp. ἀΐ-διο-ς, porg-ddro-¢) with a weakening of ε into ὁ as in 
ic-$ be. Froehde Ztschr. XII 160 adds ἔται relatives, which shows 
clear traces of the £. «ξέ-τη-ς : Fe == οἰκέ-τη-ς : οἶκο. Cp. p. 674. — 
Oscar svat = Lat. sf (Corssen 1? 778) certainly belongs here, and 
very probably Gr. αὐ, ef; hence Homer. ἐπεί with a long first syllable, 
to be explained from ἐπ- ει, and, as Hugo Weber (Die Partikel καν 
p. 102) acutely conjectures, Hesych. βαέκαν — Κρῆτες i. 6. εἴ κεν. 
Cp. Gerland Griech. Dat. p. 15. 


602) ἔμάα-ς (st. (weve) thong, f-uov-ve well-rope, ἱμάσσ-ὦ 
flog, ἱμάσ-ϑλη whip. 

Skt. rt. δὲ si-nd-mt, si-nd-mi ligo, vincio, si-man 
terminus, si-manta-s top of the head. — Zd. λεία 
bound, bridled. 

0.-S. si-mo vinculum, 0.-H.-G. sel, sei-d laqueus, 
tendicula, M.-H.-G. st-l harness for draught-cattle. 

Ch.-Sl. st-lo laqueus, sé-¢e tendicula, si-tiyje juncus. 

Pott W. I 630, Bopp Gl., Kuhn Ztschr. I 374, II 181, 457. — 397 


Much quoted there I place under rt. cep No. 518. For the form 
ἱμάσσ-ο == Cuat-j-o Ebel Ztschr. I 298. The forms f-payv, ἴ-μαντ, 
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and f-par seem to me to be formed from the rt. { = st, and the ¢ 
I regard as an expanding suffix (Ztechr.1V 214). Cp. Lat. semen-ts-s. 
From ἱμάσ-ϑλη i. 6. ἱματ-θλη (cp. ἐχ-ἐ-τλη and &é-pe-Fio-v) came by 
aphaeresis μάσθϑλη: and thus perhaps from a form ἔμαστ-ι- which 
we may postulate (cp. wldor-ry£) comes μάστιξ with peortfo (Hom. 
dat paoti, acc. μάστι-ν). This is also the opinion of Lobeck El. I 
76, though I cannot agree with him in what he says about the con- 
nexion with vi-men (cp. No. 598). 


603) Pronominal stem 6, fem. a, 7.— Skt. sa, sa-s he, 


sd she. — O.-Lat. acc. su-m, sa-m. — Goth. sa 
the (m.), sé the (f.), sé she. 


Bopp Vgl. Gr. II 184, Max Schmidt de pronomine Graeco et 
Latino p. 10 sq. — The common-Greek forms σ-ἥμερο-ν, σ-ἣτες to- 
day, this year (Att. τ-ἤμερο-ν, τ- τες) are compounded with this stem. 
The Old-Lat. forms su-m, sa-m, 80-8, sa-s occur in Ennius (Vahlen p. 
229), the compound sa-psa = t-psa in Pacuvius (Ribb. Trag. v. 324). 
The locative of this stem appears with the appended demonstrative 
c in sé-c, without this in the much discussed st remps lex esto, where 
st is pretty certainly ‘so’ (Ritschl. Rhein. Mus. VIII 308) [Cp. Corssen 
I? 777, 113 847, Wordsworth Fragments and~Specimens of Early 
Latin p. 108}. 


604) Rt. 6 ὅ-ει it rains, ὑ-ἐ-τό-ς rain. — Umbr. saviteu 
rain. — Skt. se su-né-mi press out juice, sué-ma-s, 
sti-ma-m milk, water, sky, sié-na-s flood, sav-a-m 
water. 


Benf. 1 408, Pictet I 138, Pott W. I 1341, Aufr. and Kirchh. II 
268. — This etymology, which Bopp Gl. gives only doubtfully, has 
indeed this fact against it, that the Skt. rt. sw (Zend hu), as a simple 
verb, occurs only of the pressing of the plants, which serve for the 
preparation of the Soma-drink that gets its name from this. Cp. 
No. 556, where σεέω, σάλο-ς are discussed. But in composition with 
abhi it has, according to Westergaard, a wider use (also ‘adspergere’) ; 
and the substantives quoted in the text make it probable that this 
use was of old date: perhaps we may add to them also Goth. saiv-s, 
mart-saiv-s λίμνη. These various meanings may be well explained 
from the fundamental idea of a shaking motion. Perhaps it is even 
not too bold to assume an original kinship of this rt. with the fol- 
lowing (Pott Ztschr. VI 365). Cp. No. 497. — We may with some 
probability place here also ὕαλο-ς, ὅελο-ς crystal, amber, glass, valozy 
διαφανές (Hesych.): cp. Sonne Ztschr. XII 359. The substantive pro- 
bably meant properly rain-drop. 
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605) v-fo-¢ son. — Skt. rt. su, δῷ sav-d-mi, sdu-mi gigno, 
pario, su-ta-s, sti-nu-s, Zd. hunu filius. — Goth. 
su-nu-s. — Ch.-S]. sy-ni, Lith. su-nti-s son. —- 
O.-Ir, suth fetus (u-stem, Z.? 239). 


Bopp Gl., Pott W. 1 1314. — The stem of the Greek word 
varies between vf (nom. plur. vf-eg), vi-o and vi-e (dat. υζέϊ). Cp. on 
this point Ztschr. III 78. For υἱός we often find also ὑός written, 
Lob. El. 1 137. The suffix, but this alone, is the same as in the Lat. 898 
fil-iu-s from rt. fel == ϑηλ (No. 307). Pott derives also the poet. 7-s-¢ 
son, as a fem. daughter, from this rt., comparing it with the O.-N. 
sveinn puer, juvenis: it would in that case be for sv-in-i-s. — The 
derivation of the word from ὕειν, which is mentioned above, may be 
found in Eustath. p. 1884, 59 in the midst of many absurdities. It 
is supported by the fact that the rt. hw (hundmt) has according to 
Justi these very two meanings, beget, bear, and press out. — Cp. 
No. 579. [On the question whether the suffix has an active or a pas- 
sive sense cp. Owens College Essays IX p. 309, and Fick Sprachein- 
heit p. 267]. 


Spiritus asper 


appears in the following words as the representative of an 
original j, preserved in the other languages with the ex- 
ception of Irish, or replaced by the cognate vowel 7 (6). 


———_—_ 


606) Pronominal stem 0, fem. ἃ, 4, ὅ-ς who, ὡς as. 

Skt. ja-s n.ja-t who, which, jd-t as. — Zd. ya who. 

Goth. ja-bas if, gau whether. 
Lith. ji-s he, jz she, j#’ the (more), Ch.-Sl. ὁ he, ja 

she, je it. 

Bopp Vgl. Gr. If 162, Schleicher Ksl. 262 ἢ, Lit. Gr. 196, Win- 
disch Stud. Ii 208 ff. — On the Locrian inscription edited by Ross 
(L. 1854) 1. 6 occurs the form «βό-τε as the neuter of the pronoun. 


If this F is to be regarded as the sign of an original v, it would 
tell against the grouping of the Greek relative pronoun with the Skt. 
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ja-s. But this inscription, which according to Kirchhoff's ‘Studies in 
the History of the Greek Alphabet’ p. 206 ‘cannot be ascribed to a 
date much before the beginning of the Peloponnesian war’, shows in 
many respects a certain laxity of spelling. For instance, the f is 
indeed written in peraforxéor, «Εἰδιοξένω, ασστός, but it is omitted 
A 1. 8 in of, where we have actually the spir. lenis. This appears 
also in ὁ =o Bl. 1, 5, while HAFEN is written for ἄγειν. No 
wonder that this writer also introduced his £ once in the wrong 
place. Now as J is written also in some other instances incorrectly, 
and in one place, where we may argue the existence of an old 9 
(Tiaolafo — Corcyr. inscript. Aufrecht Ztschr. I 118), we ought not 
to be misled by this, as I have tried to show in Jahn’s Jahrb. Vol. 
71 p. 354. Pott II? 366 and Sonne Ztschr. XII 273 agree in this 
opinion. The former, who usually follows Thiersch in all questions 
relating to the digamma, quotes ὅσσος as also digammated. This 
rests upon an error. On the tables of Heraclea we find FOXXA and 
the like. + is here always the sign of the rough breathing (Abr. d. 
Dor. 85). Now inasmuch as these tables have in many cases faith- 
fully preserved 8. very ancient F (C), but here do not insert it, their 
testimony goes against, not for the view, that this letter once pre- 

399 ceded the relative stem. The form βαλικεώτης συνέφηβος Kenres 
(Hesych.) adduced by Savelsberg Ztschr. VIII 402 to prove a F in 
the relative stem, has nothing in the world to do with this: on the 
contrary it may easily belong to the st. σὲ (No. 601), so that it 
denotes the companion’s own age. Thus the Locrian inscription re- 
mains the only evidence for it. But who will prefer to build on 
such weak foundations new combinations, especially in the case of a 
stem so widely used, if others are better recommended in every re- 
spect from the point of view of language? — I regard the stem ja 
as an expansion of the +, which occurs most plainly in the Lat. ¢-s, 
t-d, O.-Lat. i-m, and in the appended i of οὕτοσ-ί, ὁδ-έ. We can see 
clearly in the demonstrative use of 6-¢ (καὶ ὃς ἔφη) how the relative 
developed by degrees from the demonstrative as used in anaphora. 
In Ch.-SL ὁ (originating in ju) used by itself has the meaning of the 
Lat. ¢s, in composition with the particle ze, which corresponds to 
Gr. ye (Ze = ὅσ-γε) it has that of Gr. ὅ-ς, Skt. ja-s. — Skt. pat 
== ὡς is discussed by Kuhn in Hoefer'’s Ztschr. II 175. We shall 
return to it on p. 589. — The Skt. jd-rat quamdiu corresponds to 
the Gr. ἕως, the older form of which, — the form which we are to 
assume for Homer — was jog, for 7-Fog, a&-Fog, hence Dor. ἃς. 1 
have shown in the Rhein. Mus. 1845 p. 242 ff. that it is from this 
that we must explain the Homeric use of this particle as a trochee, 
and its later change into an iambus, and that the form εἴως has 
absolutely no authority. Cp. p. 564. [Stud. II 193 ff] 
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607) Pronominal stem ὕμε, Aeol. ὕμμε, ὑμεῖς, Aecol. 
ὕμμες. — Skt. jushmé. — Goth. Lith. ju-s you. 
Bopp Vgl. Gr. II 110, Schleicher Comp. * 634, Max Schmidt de 


pron. Gr. et Lat. p. 8. — The base-form is ju, expanded by sma, 
ju-sma for which Skt. jushma. 


608) St. ὑσμῖν (dat. ὑσμῖν-ι), υσμίνη battle. — Skt. 
judh (judh-j-é) to fight, judh (m.) fighter, (f.) fight, 
battle, judh-ma-s fignt. Zd. yud fight. 

Bopp Gl., where Keltic words are also compared, as in Pictet 
II 190, and the 0.-H.-G. gund battle is conjecturally added. The 
latter assumption, though rejected by Fick ? 68 is repeated by Leo 
Meyer Ztschr. VII 17, Pott 11 252, Benf. I 680. The last is probably 


right in referring ju-dh to ju bind, in the sense manus conserere. 
Cp. above p. 65. 


A simple vowel 


appears as the representative of the Indo-Germanic vowel 
corresponding to it, i. e. @, €, o as the representatives of 
an d@; ἃ, ἢ) ὦ as the representatives of an d; ὁ and v as 
the representatives of ὁ and uw, im the following words, 
which are retained in the kindred languages, sometimes in 
a fuller form. 


609) ἔαρ, stag blood. — Skt. as-ra-m, as-an, as-rg blood. 400 
— Q.-Lat. assir blood, assar-d-tum mixed with 
blood. 


Suidas s. v. fag cites for the meaning blood an anonymous poet; 
cp. fag αἷμα Κύπριοι, εἰχροπότης αἰμοπότης Hesych. The Alexandrine 
writers use the word also of the juice of plants. Paul. Epit. p. 16: 
assaratum apud antiquos dicebatur genus quoddam potionis ex vino et 
sanguine temperatum, quod Latins prisci sanguinem assir vocarent. 
Gl. Lab. asser αἷμα, Pott 11} 118, Kuhn Ztschr. Il 187. — The form 
asar, which we must assume as Graeco-Italic, is most nearly ap- 
proached by Skt. asra-m; the relation of the other Skt. forms is as 
yet undetermined, and so is the root. Greek fag is regular for ἐσαρ: 
the history of Latin orthography shows that no importance is to be 
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ascribed to the double s of the Latin word. Ebel Ztschr. V 67 also 
regards αἷμα (for ἀσ-εμα)ὴ as akin; but this seems to me very doubt- 
ful. Savelsberg's attempt (Ztschr. VII 385) to derive the meaning 
blood from that of spring, and hence to identify the present Zag with 
that discussed under No. 589, is quite erroneous. The verse quoted 
by Suid. “ἦχε κονέστραι ἄξεινοι λύτρῳ te καὶ elage πεκλήϑασι᾽, and 
the reading εἰαροπῶτις Ἐρινύς mentioned by the BV. Scholiasts on 
181 (cp. M. Schmidt IX 294) are sufficient to show that we have not 
to do here with any poetical metaphor. Such a one does however 
occur in slag ἐλαίας in Nicander Alexiph. 87; cp. ‘blood of the grape’. 


610) stm, eda singe, αὔτω kindle, Ev-g0-s South-east 
wind (?). 
Skt. rt. ush dsh-d-mi (for aus-d-mt) uro, ush-na-s 
calidus. Zd. ush burn, shine. 
Lat. rt. us ur-o (us-si, us-tu-s), us-tor, us-tio, ustu- 
" ἰαγο. Auster (Ὁ). 
0.-H.-G. usil-var gilvus, M.-H.-G. tis-el favilla. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 322, Benf. I 26, Kuhn Ztsehr. II 273, 
Aufrecht V 135. — The rt. us has in these words retained the mean- 
ing burn, while Nos. 612, 618 belong to the kindred meaning shine. 
εὔ-ω : US == γεύ-ω : gus (No. 131). From εὔω and εὔω (fat. evo-c), 
— on the breathing cp. Steph. Thes. latest edition — come evo-reee 
(of βόϑροι ἐν οἷς evora: τὰ χοιρίδια) and εὔσ-ανα (τὰ ἐγκαύματα) 
with the o retained, Pollux VI 91. — αὔ-ω, with the meaning kindle, 
e 490. The compound é9-av-w with ἔναυ-σις, ἔναυσ-μα (glowing 
embers, kindling [τῶν ἀρετῶν &c.]) has longer retained the original 
notion. By the side of the rt. ush we find in Skt. remains of a fuller 
rt. vas (Zd. vanh shine), from which ush has come by abbreviation, 
especially vds-ara-s day. This rt. vas == us occurs in Gr. ἐσ-τέα, 
Lat. Vesta. Cp. Corssen I* 580 (otherwise Roth Ztschr. XIX 218). 
For the traces of the £ cp. Ahrens ἃ. Dor. ὅδ. This explanation of 
these words I now prefer to my former one, according to which 
I placed them under No. 206. Schenk] ‘ Werth der Sprachvergleichung’ 
p. 17, Pictet I 167. — Other words formerly placed here are now 
under No. 600b. 


G11) ἠ-μέ say (3 sing. Dor. ἡ-τί, Aeol. ἡ-σί, impf. 1 sing. 
ἦ-ν, 3sing. 7), ἤχ-ανε-ν᾽ εἶπεν Hes. — Skt. perf. 
3 sing. dh-a he spoke, speaks. — Lat. d3-0, ad- 
‘ag-iu-m, ad-ag-io(n), Umbr. at-tu dicito. 
401 Bopp Gl. s. v. ah, Pott W. III 725, Benf. II 64, Stud. IV 208. 
— The 1 sing. pres. occurs in Aristoph., the 3 sing. in Aleman and 
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Sappho (Fr. 98 B.), the past tense is Homeric and Attic. The notion 
that 7 was nothing but φῇ remained so entirely the prevailing one 
in the common grammatical tradition, in spite of its utter groundless- 
ness, that Déderlein Gl. 2199 advances the difference of the two stems 
as something quite new, though comparative grammar had long re- 
cognized it. The rt. is agh, Gr. dy, Lat. ag. It is defective in all 
three languages. [In Skt. it occurs only in the perfect.] The Gr. 
ἡ-μέ is to be regarded as a present without thematic vowel, the χ 
being dropped before the personal terminations, as in σπλήν (No. 890); 
Lat. d-j-o is for ag-i-o, like mé-j-o for metg-i-o, md-j-or for mag-tor 
(Ebel Ztschr. IV 288, Fleckeisen ‘Zur Kritik der altlat. Dichter- 
fragmente p. 6); to the same formation belongs Umbr. at-tu == ajeto 
(Aufr. und Kirchh. I 142). Corssen I? 90 very properly places here 
ad-ag-iu-m (cp. παρ-οιμέα from οἴμη song No. 615), what is spoken 
with reference to a thing, saw (Zuwwort); the kindred word adagio 
is discussed by Varro L. L. VII 81 M.; nég-a-re is certainly for ne- 
ig-d-re and comes from a noun ne-tg-u-s, in spite of the unexpected 
shortness of the stem-syllable. This word, as well as the freauenta- 
tive axare (Paul. Epit. 3 ‘nominare’) formed from ag, the derivative 
azxamenta (‘carmina Saliaria’), and ind-ig-tta-menta [Preller Rdmische 
Myth. ? p. 81] is discussed with convincing acuteness by Corssen de 
Volscorum lingua Nurnb. 1858 p. 17 sq. — Goth. af-atk-a ἀρνοῦμαι 
O.-H.-G. gth-u, inf. jeh-an dicere, affirmare show an exceptional state 
of the mutes, and could only be compared with the above by sup- 
posing that here, as in the case of ἐγώ == Skt. ah-am, μέγας = Skt. 
mah-at, there was a g in ante-Gothic times. The rt. would then be 
ag not agh, at any rate for the European languages; and certainly 
all the other forms might be just as well explained from this. How- 
ever there are difficulties still remaining. 


612) ἠέλιο-ς, Att. 7Avo-¢ sun, ἀπ-ηλιώ-τη-ς East wind. — 
Lat. Auséliu-s. 


I have given reasons for this grouping in Ztschr. I 29 ff. It 
rests upon the form preserved by Hesych. ἀβέλιος ἥλιος Κρῆτες 
(Ahrens ἃ. Dor. 48), from which we may explain both Homer. ἠέλιο-ς 
and Att. ἥλιο-ς. It is noteworthy that the latter form occurs in 
Homer only once, # 271. But as a Lesh. αὔως has been preserved 
as well as the Lacon. ἀβώρ i. 6. ἄξξως, we may assume for ας έλιος 
a by-form αὐέλιος. This is to Auselius as αὔως to Lat. ausos(a), from 
which came aurora. Paul. Epit. 23 ‘Aureliam familiam ex Sabinis 
oriundam a Sole dictam putant, quod et publice a populo Romano 
datus sit locus, in quo sacra facerent Solt qui ex hoc Auselt dicebantur'’. 
The rt. is us burn, shine (No. 610) and the Etruscan name of the 
Sun-god Usil is probably akin (Gerhard Ztschr. f. Alterthsw. 1847 
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No. 85). Cp. Schweizer Ztschr. ΠῚ 869, Ebel V 67. Pictet however 
Ztschr. IV 351, Orig. If 670 again tries to connect these words 
with Zefgtos, Lat. 80], Goth. sautl, which we shall have to discuss 
on p. 541 (No. 668). Further discussions of this word are to be 
found in Benfey Or. ἃ. Occ. I 284, Corssen Beitr. 386, I? 349, Pott 
W. ΠῚ, 733. Both assume an intermediate form Σαιξέλιο-ς, from 
which they try to arrive at ἠέλιο-ς and sdl, though they differ 
again widely in the manner in which they do so. I cannot see 

402 why there should be so much opposition to the assumption that the 
chief name of the sun was different with the Greeks and with the 
Romans. In the Nighantu thirty-one Indian names of the sun are 
recounted. We see just the same with the names of the moon; 
μήνη == mena (No. 471) becomes obsolete in both languages and is 
replaced in the one case by σελήνη, in the other by ὦπα. Will any 
one choose to explain these as etymologically equivalent? Now we 
have in Greek two names for the sun handed down to us. The one, 
Σεέριος (No. 663), may very easily be connected with 80], the other, 
in its oldest form ἠέλιος, still more easily with the similarly authent- 
icated Ausélius. Why not admit that of these two the former 
became the prevailing one in Latin, and also in the Northern lang- 
uages, the latter in Greek? — Above all we must not once more 
conjure up the pretended Pamphylian βαβέλιος, as Benfey and 
M. Schmidt did. This phantom has been recognized as such by 
Ahrens d. Dor. 49 note. As Hesychius gives us ἀβελίην ἡλιακήν 
Παμφύλιοι, which is confirmed by the alphabetic arrangement, the 
statement of Heraclides ap. Eustath. p. 1654, 20, that these same 
Pamphylians said βαβέλιος cannot be correct; and the statement gains 
no credibility from the fact that it is a result of the absurd view 
that the Pamphylians prefixed B to every vowel. This is the same 
uncritical tendency, which is found in Dionysius Halic. with regard 
to the £, and which makes his statements about it so suspicious. 


613) ἠώς, Aecol. αὕως, Att. ἑώς dawn, ἑωςφόρος dawn- 
bringing, αὔριο-ν tomorrow,. 7-94 (δάν.),. ἠέρ- 
to-g (adj.) early. 

Skt. ush (f.) morning, ush-a-s shining, ush-as (f.), 
in compounds wsh-dsé dawn, morning, ush-é 
(adv.) early, us-ra-s (adj.) morning, us-ryd bright- 
ness, light. — Zd. usha, ushanh dawn. 

Lat. auréra for aus-dsa. 

0.-H.-G. ds-tan, O.-N. aus-tr oriens, O.-H.-G. ds-tar 
(adv.) in the east. 
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Lith. ausz-ra dawn, dusz-ta day breaks, Ch.-Sl. 
u-tro morning. 

Bopp Gl., Pott W. II, 2, 333, Benf. 1 27, Kuhn Ztschr. III 450, 
Aufrecht IV 256, Ebel V 67, Savelsberg VII 382 f., Miklos. Lex., 
Fick? 27. — The Greek forms, to which ἀβώ πρωΐ Λάκωνες (Hesych.) 
also belongs, are discussed by Ahrens d. Aeol. 38, d. Dor. 49. But his 
view of the origin of the word is altogether erroneous Ztschr. III 168. 
The rt. is us burn, shine, from which comes rlso No. 612, as the 
Skt. shows to demonstration. The Indians and Persians form the 
words belonging here from the unstrengthened rt. us, the European 
nations from the form aus, strengthened by the addition of sound. 
We may therefore assume ausos as Graeco-Italic; from this all Greek 
forms may be explained by the loss of s, the Latin by ite rhotacizing, 
and by the addition of a derivative a (cp. Skt. ushds-d). The g in 
αὔ-ριο-» is derivative, as in Skt. us-ra, Lith. auss-ra. Fick 3 27 
adds also Evgo-¢ morning-wind, i. e. East-wind (cp. No. 610). From 
the Homer. 7é9-10-¢ we may assume for 7-g: an older ye-ge, and re- 
gard ye as an abbreviation of the stem ἤο-, like xqve- in κρυε-ρό-ς. 
Somewhat differently Roth Ztschr. XIX 217. Cp. Stud. 11 175, where 
it is shown that "ἄριστον breakfast, morning meal, also belongs here. 


614) fse0-¢ vigorous, holy. — Skt. ish-ira-s vigorous, 403 
fresh, blooming. 


Kubn Ztschr. II 274 establishes the use of the Skt. word as an 
epithet of manas sense (ἱερὸν μένος), déva-s god, bhti-mi-s earth. Ac- 
cording to the Pet. D. it is also an epithet of various gods, but means 
originally juicy (ish fem. juice, strength, freshness, courage). ἐδ -αγα-8 
is for ts-ara-s, whence by the loss of the sibilant comes the Aeol. 
form ἐ-αρό-ς, and from this Ἰάρων (Giese Aeol. D. 409, Ahr. 26), later 
ἵ-ερό-ς (Ebel Ztschr. V 67). I have discussed this, and the meaning 
vigorous, active, which alone suits phrases like ἱερὸς ἰχϑύς (IT 407), 
ἱερὴ ἴς in Ztschr. III 154 ff. Bergk's thesis (Rhein. Mus. XX 289) 
that feeds is identical with φιαρός clear, bright, would be as hard to 
prove as the view which is bound up with it; for we should not get 
the notion of ‘sacred’ for iegos, if we had to do with the work of 
‘unthinking rhapsodists’. Of course in the time when the Homeric 
epos was most flourishing ‘holy’ must have already become the pre- 
valent meaning, but the older physical meaning was retained in iso- 
lated phrases. 


615) Rt. ἰ εἶςμε (pl. ἔμεν) go, ἔττη-ς, ὑνττα-μό-ς straight- 
forward, energetic, ol-wo-¢ path, way, ol-wy 
course, tune [ Weise], song, oi-ro-g fate, lot. 
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Skt. rt. ὁ émi (pl. i-mas) go, i-li-s going, éma-s, 
éman way, road. — Zd. ὁ go. 
Lat. 6:0 (1-mus), t-ti-o(n), i-tws, t-ter (it-in-er). 
Goth. «-ddhja ivi. 
Lith. ei-mi (2 sing. ei-st, 3 sing. ei-t), εἰ- πὸ go, 
ei-smé (Lex.) way, path, Ch.-Sl. t-dq εἶμι (inf. ἐ- ἐδ). 
Bopp Gl., Pott W. I 396 ff. — As rt. ἡ has been expanded in 
Skt. to ja, so Greek ¢ has been expanded to ¢e, which occurs in 
ἐέτναι. From the same ja in a causative sense comes f-7-ut 1. 6. jt- 
ja-mi, and, with the addition of a c Lat. ja-c-t-o, as 1 have tried to 
show Philologus III p. 5 ff. Ztschr. II 400. The doubts of Pott II? 967 
have the less effect, in that he himself brings out the difficulties of 
his own explanation from rt. as throw, which has not the least plau- 
sibility, except for the present-stem, Skt. as-ja-mi. The objection that 
my assumption of a causative meaning for reduplication is ‘purely 
imaginative’, is shown to be groundless by a reference to f-orn-ws and 
si-st-o as compared with stare and στῆναι, λέλαϑον and ἔλαϑον, ὥρορον, 
δέδαον, κέκαδον, λέλαχον (Temp. u. Modi p. 155). Other points, which 
Pott describes as ‘left out of consideration’, have been all well weighed 
in the places referred to. The view of Leo Meyer Ztschr. VIII 249, 
that ξη-μὲε comes from the rt. sa, which occurs in se-r-o for se-s-0, 
and which he also connects with si-n-o, can hardly be reconciled with 
the use of ἔεσϑαιε in the middle voice: for it has an initial consonant, 
and the meaning strive, long after. See above p. 64, and for the 
forms expanded by dh (Gr. 9, Teut. Slav. d), to which belong ¢-8-pe, 
i-Ov-¢, ἰσϑ-μό-ς p. 66 f. The meaning of ἰϑύς is established against 
the doubts of Pott W. I 161 by ἔτη-ς. Goth. tddja is discussed by 
404 Mallenhoff Haupt’s Ztechr. XII 387. — Corssen’s objections I? 218, 
454 seem to me all removed by the very probable assumption that 
from a very early date + and the expanded rt. ja existed side by 
side, as is the case in Skt. 


616) ἐπό-ς arrow. — Skt. Zend ish-w-s arrow. 

Bopp Gl., Kuhn Ztschr. Il 187. — The +, as a rule long, is 
short in Hom. ἰόμωροι, and in Pindar also in ἐο-χέαιρα. Brugmann 
Stud. IV 170 is probably right in referring ἰό-ς to éo-F-o-¢. B. and 
R. in the Pet. D. establish the rt. ish (i. 6. ts) with the meaning 
‘let fly’. ὀϊσ-τό-ς cannot have anything to do with this word, because 
it must have lost a consonant between o and ε. 


617) Rt. ic wish, ἐό-τη(τὴς wish, will, ‘¢-wego-s longing. 
— Skt. rt. ish (ikkh-d-mi) desire, ikKha wish, 
ish-ta-s desired, tsh-ma-s (ish-ma-s) god of love. 
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Zd. ish wish. — Umbr. es-unu sacrifice, Sabin. 
ais-o-s prayer. — O.-H.-G. eis-c-én ask (heischen), 
eis-ca demand. — Lith. jésekd-tk, Ch.-Sl. isk-a-ti 
seek. 


Bopp GI., Pott W. II, 2, 310, Benf. I 15, Aufrecht Ztschr. I 160. 
— The rt. is ts. ἐό-τη-ς points to a lost adjective fo-¢ willing. On | 
the suffix of ἔμερο-ς cp. Aufrecht Ztschr. I 480, Kuhn II 275. We 
may add ‘Ipéga, Ἱμέρα-ς, perhaps even Ἴμβρο-ς (cp. μεσ-ημβρ-α). The 
o of the rt. is retained in ἴσ-μερα which in Hesych. is explained like 
ἴἵμερα by τὰ πρὸς τοὺς καϑαρμοὺς φερόμενα ἄνθη καὶ στεφανώματα: 
and also probably in the proper name Ἰσ-μήνη Desiderata, Ἰσ-μηνό-ς, 
Ἴσ-μαρο-ς (son of Eumolpus, and the name of the wine-town of the 
Cicones). Ebel Ztschr. V 66. Pott Ztechr. IX 415 adds Ἰμμάρ-αδο-ς, 
who is also called son of Eumolpus, with μμ = ou as in the Aeolic 
ὕμμε = Skt. jushmat. — For the Italian words see Corssen Ztachr. 
ΙΧ 139, I? 375. — Those of the northern languages go back to the 
noun stem is-ka preserved in the Skt. sKKhd. Cp. Fick ? 22. 


618) Gvo-s. — Lat. as-inu-s. — Goth. as-ilu-s, O.-N. as-ni. 
— Lith. ds-ila-s, Ch-Sl. os-t-lii aas (Esel). — Ir. 
assal asinus (Ir. Gl. 296), Cymr. assen, Corn. 
asen, Arm. asenn (7.2 292, 823). 

Benf. I 123, Pictet I $54, and Stokes Ir. Gl. p. 159 consider the 
word to be of Semitic origin (Hebr. athén she-ass). After the histor- 
ical explanations of Hehn 422 f. this now seems to me too the most 
probable, while it appears certain that the ass was not among the pos- 
sessions of the Indo-Germans. The Greek and Latin name on the 


one hand, the Gothic and Slavo-Lithuanian on the other are more 
closely connected. Perhaps the latter go back to the Lat. asellu-s. 


619) οὖς, Hom. pl. οὔατ-α. --- Lat. aur-i-s, aus-cul-to. — Goth. 
aus-o. — Lith. aus-i-s (fem.), Ch.-Sl. uch-o (gen. 
uses-e) n. ear. — Q.Ir. 6 auris (Z.? 33), dat. pl. 
auatb, au-chum-riuch ‘eartie’ (T. B. Fr. pp. 136, 
140, 163). 

Pott W. I 648, 652, Benf. I 42, who assumes a connexion with 
Skt. ghdésha-s noise, Zd. gaosha ear, which is phonetically quite un- 
tenable. — Leo Meyer Ztschr. V 369. — The words for the con- 405 
ception ‘ear’ have in fact only the initial diphthong in common: au, 
the earliest form of this, may still be recognized in the Tarentine form 
ἄ-τα, or 88 we may probably write more correctly a-r-a (ὦτα Hesych.) 
i.e. df-t-a, and in the modern Greek avr-¢ = ὠτ-ίο-ν (E. Curtius 
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Gdtt. Anz. 1857, Nachrichten p. 311). We may suppose that we see 
in this diphthong, preserved also in Lesh. xag-ava == Hom. παρήϊον, 
Att. παρειά cheek, the rt. av discussed under No. 586. Now in three 
families of speech we find an s added to this stem. Cp. p.67. From 
the stem aus come Lith. aus-i-s and Lat. aur-t-s for aus-t-s (cp. 
nar-e-s and nas-w-s) by the addition of a derivative i, Goth. aus-o, 
Ch.-Sl. uch-o (for us-o st. us-es) by the addition of other suffixes. 
The s is also clearly retained in Lat. aus-culto. Hence it is probable 
that the Greek word also had originally a sibilant in the stem. I 
therefore regard αὐσ-ατ as the Greek primary form. ‘The suffix -ar 
is the same that we saw added in γουν-ατ for γονυ-ατ, dove-at for 
δορυ-ατ. ovo-ar is to αὖσ-ατ as ovgo-¢ to αὔρα (No. 587). By the 
regular loss of the o this became ov-at. This stem is the more com- 
mon in Homer for the oblique cases. By the change of ov into of 
(cp. Bof-os) arose of-at. Of this there is still a trace occurring in 
Lacon. ἐξωβάδια ἐνώεια (Hesych.). The £ also was then dropped: 
Dor. oar, Ionic gat, contracted or. As for the nom. sing. οὖς, either 
wo have in it a shorter stem, as in γόνυ compared with γουν-ατ: — 
this is the view of Froehde Ztschr. f. Gymnasialwesen 1864 p. 195, 
and at any rate it deserves consideration: — or ovg is contracted 
from oves, possibly directly from a by-form ovog (cp. ὕδος and ὑδατὶ) 
(see Ebel Ztschr. XIII 457). Cp. Herodian ed. Lentz. II 281. — We 
may further notice the Tzaconian form ἀβουτᾶνα, plar. ἀβουτᾶνε 
(Thiersch Sprache der Tzakonen p. 522). In this remarkable dialect 
ov is the regular representative of o, β = F; so that we get the 
stem «for, to which a secondary,expanding suffix is here superadded. 
This @f-or like the common modern Greek «dvr-¢ plainly dates 
from a time, when the diphthong av was still prevalent in the stem. 
Instead of this the a of the ending is here dulled to o. 
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ERRATA. 


oe eee 


line 10, for “has” read “ have.” 


2 for “instace” read “instance.” 
3 4 


28, read “is as accidental.” 

7, read “ betrays.” 

5, read “others.” 

8, read “them.” 

6, for “thus” read “this.” 

83, for “languages aedid” read “language as did.” 


10, read “ which embraces all these kindred languages, 
have been undertaken in many quarters.” 


9, for “various” read “the various.” 

12, for “has” read “have.” 

4 from bottom, rezd “ structure.” 

14, for “spac” read “spec.” 

8 from bottom, for “manu” read ‘“‘ Mann.” 
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